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The New Year 


What thoughts run through your mind 
as you contemplate the dawning of an- 
other year? Or are you one of those who 
prefers not to think at this particular 
time? You'll have to think a bit for a 
week or so at least, for until the habit is 
formed you will have to remind yourself 
to put down 1945 instead of 1944 when- 
ever you have occasion to write the date. 
You might go further and ponder the sig- 
nificance of this shift in man’s numbering 
of time. 

What then to ponder? Before the war 
there was some symbolism with which the 
turn of the year was marked. There was 
the picture which consisted of two charac- 
ters, one an old man with a long beard, 
stooped, wrinkled and worn, and the other 
a little child with bright fresh skin and 
sparkling eyes. The old year and the new 

greeting each other, one showing the ef- 
fects of experience and the other showing 
an enthusiasm for experience. Or again, 
there was the familiar brand new, blank 
page slowly descending upon the dirty, 
much be-scribbled page underneath. For 


twelve months man had written a story; 
at the end of the year a new chapter could 
begin. These were but myths, but they 
expressed the way people thought of the 
coming of a new year. 

Now note how inadequate those sym- 
bols are for this occasion. Probably they 
are still being used, but they have lost 
their reality. They are but jokes now, 
things to laugh about, although under- 
neath the laughter there runs a hard foun- 
dation of cynicism. The new year does 
not begin as a new born babe or as a fresh 
clean sheet of paper. The setting for the 
New Year has already been arranged by 
the year that has passed. It is as though 
the old man with the long beard whom we 
know, were standing at the border be- 
tween the years, seeing clearly that what 
he had done would determine in part the 
road the little child would have to travel. 
And as we watch those two figures as they 
stand there so close together we can see 
the man raise his dirty, gnarled hand and 
strike the child, starting it on its way with 
a livid sear on its back and shrieks of pain 


from its life. We know now, or we ought 
to know that life does not provide new 
pages or new starting points; life is all of 
one piece and that which has been done 
colors what will be done. 1944 makes 1945 
even before the latter begins. 


This is true of human history as it hap- 
pens in events and external circumstances. 
In one sense it is equally true of human 
beings. Man cannot shake his past, even 
though he would oftimes like to. So that 
for each one of us the customary symbols 
of the New Year are also false. Yet in an- 
other sense this is not the case, for man is 
a spirit and as such has within himself the 
possibility of reformation and newness. 
There is no reason, then, why the dawn of 
a new year should not provide the sugges- 
tion for a consideration of man’s spiritual 
possibility. 

We may put this in another way. As 
human beings we have lived during the 
past twelve months. That means we have 
acted toward persons and things, that we 
have been the creators of deeds which 
have affected the relationships we have 
with the world about us, the world of men 
and of material goods. We have wrought 
a web of connections which ties our lives 
to our surroundings. All that is the pat- 
tern within which our lives during 1945 
must be lived. We may change that pat- 
tern during the months ahead, but we 
start with it. If we have wronged people 
so that there is between us a feeling of 
animosity and hatred, then we begin with 
that. If we have joined with some of our 
friends to gain control over materials or 
institutions to the exclusion of others, and 
in so doing have put ourselves into posi- 
tions of power and the others into a state 
of fear, then we must begin with that situ- 
ation. Whatever we have done, be it good 
or evil, has created for each one of us a 
little world in which we must begin to live 
at the start of the new year. We cannot 
wipe out the past, as we would wipe 
chalk figures from a blackboard. 


On the other hand, there is man’s own 


inner life, the life of his true self, that 
which actually is himself. This, too, has 
been molded and marked by the experi- 
ence of the past year. Yet because it is 
that in man which is not fundamentally 
dependent upon the external world, it can 
be changed. This comes about as man 
consciously knows what he is like and 
what is happening to him. So that a pe- 
riod of assessment or evaluation or inner 
understanding is called for. What has . 
been your spiritual experience during the 
past year? And here there are an almost 
unlimited number of possibilities. Look 
at some of them, keeping your thought 
upon hypothetical persons. He has lived 
the past year through with a rational 
knowledge of what has been happening ; 
he has read his papers and followed the 
course of our army and navy. But within 
himself he has been unmoved. His home 
has been like a castle shutting out the 
world. He has never so much as felt the 
suffering and the courage; he has never 
known even the slightest tremor within 
himself brought on by the thought that 
perhaps civilization was in danger. He is 
now his same old assured comfortable self, 
quite untouched by his world. That’s how 
he starts 1945. His spiritual experience 
during 1944 has but confirmed what he 
already was. Or here is another man. He 
has felt the trouble of the world deeply. 
Disaster has struck him and has cut deep 
within him. He has looked out upon the 
world and has found an object upon which 
to direct the hate his suffering has 
wrought. Speak with him about the needs 
of those who struggle against the object of 
his hate, and he will respond with a power 
and a sacrifice which are almost superhu- 
man. There are no limits to which he will 
not go in giving of himself and his posses- 
sions to aid the cause. But speak with him 
of that upon which he has placed the blame 
for his trouble and he will respond with 
fanatical evil. He will urge the ruthless 


destruction of that hated object and will 
- (Continued on Page 31) 
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In What Spirit Are We to Treat Our Conquered Enemy? 


Bishop of Rochester's Examination of the Problem 


The Bishop of Rochester (Dr. C. M. 
Chavasse, O.B.E., M.C.) writes as fol- 
lows in his Diocesan Chronicle for Sep- 
tember, dealing with a subject on which 
there is much discussion at the present 
time: 

Please God, as we enter on the sixth 
year of War, we may encourage our hearts 
with the belief that we are also entering 
upon the first year of Peace. If so, it 
is essential that everyone of us should 
have made up our minds in what spirit 
we are to treat our conquered enemy. 
Despite the hot, implacable, and vengeful 
words we often hear employed with re- 
gard to our foes and their unspeakable 
atrocities, the English remain at heart a 
forgiving people—especially to a beaten 
antagonist. As a nation, we do not fall 
under Tennyson’s condemnation of “the 
little hearts that know not how to for- 
give.” It has, indeed, been said of us that 
we give away in peace what we have won 
in war. On the other hand, we have a duty 
to posterity, to make impossible in the 
future what we have suffered twice over 
in one generation. We have, also, a duty 
towards Germany in seeing that justice is 
done. Retributive justice has been called 
“one of the deepest ideas of the world’s 
history,” and it is based on the incontest- 
able maxim of Spinoza: “It is not good 
that a guilty man should profit by his 
guilt.” For eighty years, ever since her 
kingdoms were welded into an Empire, 
Germany has made war, and so far has 
been allowed to get away with it. More- 
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over, forgiveness can often be the easy 
tolerance of refusing to weigh up the 
crime that has been committed. If French 
vindictiveness, after 1918, was based on 
fear, there were sentimentalists in this 
country quite prepared to forgive Ger- 
many for what she had done to France. 


We in Kent, more particularly after the 
senseless murder and destruction of the 
last two months, have the right to speak, 
and to be heard, on the subject of For- 
giving the Germans. 

We must begin (as always) by finding 
out what is the mind and teaching of 
Christ on the duty of forgiving enemies. 


First, we learn that where forgiveness 
is concerned there must be a burning 
indignation against grievous wrong or in- 
jury. Otherwise, forgiveness is not neces- 
sary. We can just forget. Nor would 
forgiveness be considered so hard a Chris- 
tian virtue that (as in the Lord’s Prayer) 
it is taken for granted that we can only 
forgive others by remembering how God 
has forgiven us. I am, therefore, only 
writing this letter for those who feel it is 
impossible to forgive. 

Secondly, even while our enemies are 
still unforgiven, we have duties towards 
them. Revenge and reprisals are entirely 
ruled out of Christian ethics. Instead we 
are to have a concern for their welfare— 
both of the body and of the soul. “If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him’? (Romans 
12:20). “Pray for those who despitefully 
use you” (Matt. 5:44). In doing so we 
are reminded that it was “while we were 


yet enemies” that “Christ died for us,” 
and “‘we were reconciled to God” (Ro- 
mans 5:8-9). 

Thirdly, arising out of this obligation 
of seeking the bodily and spiritual welfare 
of our enemies, we are commanded to 
make overtures towards them. Our Lord 
(Matt. 17: 15-17) bids us to make con- 
tinued appeals to our enemies, and to rea- 
son with them with ever increasing 
pressure. We have, indeed, to exhaust all 
the resources of persuasion and forbear- 
ance before our responsibility is ended. 
Here, I believe, we learn what Christ 
means by forgiveness. Forgiveness is not 
an act, like signing a pardon. Forgive- 
ness is a disposition, like love, which 
should be always going forth from the 
one who has been wronged to the wrong- 
doer. Forgivingness is the first element 
in forgiveness; and it is that attitude of 
mind and heart in the one who has been 
wronged which first makes forgiveness 
possible. We may call it “The Forgiving 
Spirit’—that active disposition, and that 
feeling, which manifests itself in forgiv- 
ing actions, even before forgiveness is 
sought. It is very often the chief factor 
in inducing repentance. 

Fourthly, the matter of forgiveness now 
passes out of the hands of the injured to 
the one who has committed the injury. 
Forgivingness on the part of the wronged 
must be met by repentance on the part 
of the wrong-doer, if there is to be in him 
the sense of forgiveness, which is the sec- 
ond element in forgiveness. The wrong- 
doer must recognize, admit, and confess 
the wrong. Till he has done so, there can 
be forgivingness but no forgiveness. In 
the words of the gentle Saviour—if he 
still refuse, let him be unto thee as unclean 
and outcast (Matt. 17:18). Nowhere in 
the Bible—whether it be a case of God 
and man, or man and man—is forgiveness 
enjoined, promised, or possible, unless 
there be, in the wrong-doer, this change of 
heart, this repentance. 


Lastly, when this change of mind and 


heart is exhibited, then forgiveness, full 
and free, ensues spontaneously and nat- 
urally. For what is forgiveness? For- 
giveness is oneness of heart and likeness 
of mind, between the wronged and the 
wrong-doer, concerning the wrong that 
has been committed. Thus the forgive- 
ness of God is the Atonement wrought by 
Christ—God and man at-one-mind about 
sin. The forgiveness of men is for the 
forgiver and the forgiven to dwell as 
brethren together in unity. Simply to let . 
bygones be bygones is not forgiveness. It 
is not to love your enemy, nor the result 
of praying for him. It is to condone his 
crime, instead of attempting to change his 
heart; and thereby to make oneself an 
accessory to the crime that has been com- 
mitted. 

I think we can now see our duty 
towards Germany a little more clearly, 
and can (with prayer) adopt a policy . 
towards our defeated enemy that shall ap- 
prove itself to our Ascended Saviour and 
Lord. 

There is no need to press home the 
stark truth that Nazi Germany has been 
guilty of a monstrosity of atrocity that 
would be unbelievable but for the shud- 
dering facts. 

For the salvation of the soul of the Ger- 
man nation, as well as for the safety of 
the world, it is imperative that the Ger- 
man people should come to realize the 
blackness and horror of the record against 
them. That, however, will not prevent us 
from the first moment of the cessation of 
hostilities from sending missions to save 
them from starvation, disease, bankruptcy 
and anarchy. I like to remember that it 
was our Prime Minister who, in 1918, 
spoke so strongly of the iniquity of the 
embargo we inflicted on Germany between 
the Armistice and the final signing of the 
Peace Treaty. I like also to recall that, 
after the last war, German prisoners be- 
came the ambassadors of peace and good 
will—so well had they been treated in 
England during their captivity. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


“Let Me Keep Lent” 


You and your Sunday School have just 
finished celebrating Christmas. For weeks 
ahead of time you, you pupils, your 
church, your family were busy with spe- 
cial programs, gifts and worship services, 
all telling of the joy of the season. No 
preparation was too much to “Let every 
heart prepare Him room.” And the joy 
which shone in children’s faces on the 
great day—yes, and on adults’ faces too— 
plainly said that Christmas had come 
again. Now you are looking over the 
church calendar to prepare for the next 
big event. At once you glance ahead sev- 


eral weeks and see “EASTER.” 


Easter, of course. That is the climax. 
Then, with Christ’s resurrection, his fol- 
lowers know that love and good will al- 
ways triumph. But how do we get ready 
for Easter? How do we prepare our 
hearts, and those of our Sunday School 
children and young people, to receive this 
greatest piece of good news—that God in 
Christ lives and rules forever, bringing 
new life to all who believe? 

We get ready for Easter by casting out 
of our lives everything which keeps us 
from drawing close to God. This is the 
most important task which any Christian 
faces. It is one which has to be performed 
all the time, and especially before Easter. 
So for hundreds of years the Christian 
Church has set aside the six weeks before 
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Easter as a season when we make special 
effort to draw near to God by prayer and 
purifying our lives. The name LENT has 
been given to this period of six weeks. 


The word LENT is not as familiar to 
us as the names for other church seasons— 
“Christmas,” “Advent” or “Easter.” Yet 
it has been observed since very earliest 
times, since long before the time when 
Christmas began to be celebrated as a 
festival. Writings of the early church 
fathers tell us that by a century after the 
first Easter, Christians kept a season of 
repentance and prayer. At first it was a 
short season, usually the forty hours be- 
tween the time of the crucifixion and the 
resurrection. After several centuries, how- 
ever, the Church increased the time for 
this observance, wntil finally it was set as 
the 40 week-days (not including Sundays ) 
before Easter. Sundays were not included 
because, the resurrection having come on 
the first day of the week, Sunday is always 
a time of rejoicing. Perhaps you ask 
where the name “Lent” comes from. No, 
it is not a Bible word, any more than 
“Raster” is. “Lent’’ comes from a Saxon 
word, lencten, which means spring. It is 
an appropriate name, since this time of 
penitence and prayer always comes in the 
spring months. 

Lent always begins on Wednesday, a 
Wednesday with a very special name, 


> 


“Ash Wednesday.” In the early Church 
it was the custom to sprinkle ashes on the 
heads of those who were truly penitent, 
or sorry for their sins and anxious to 
purify their lives. The ashes were a token 
of their sorrow and their shame at having 
not been good followers of Christ. Some 
churches today still have this custom. But 
to most of the Protestant churches the 
name “Ash Wednesday” simply stands 
for the beginning of Lent, a day when 
we begin this period of living in better 
fashion, 

What are some of the customary ways 
of observing Lent? Some branches of the 
church encourage fasting, or giving up of 
certain types of luxury foods or pleasures. 
These have been helpful practices, and 
were begun in commemoration of Christ’s 
fast of 40 days in the wilderness. But re- 
fraining from eating food is not the only 
way of “keeping Lent.’ Jesus not only 
did not eat during those forty days in 
the wilderness; even more important, he 
fought a battle with the temptation to fol- 
low wrong ways of living. So it is with 
us during Lent. We fight this battle 
against ways of living which separate us 
from God. For each of us, the things 
which we will give up—stop doing—will 
differ; whether they are over-indulgence 
in food or too much time at movies or 
unwise spending of money will depend on 
our own bad habits. But for all of us, we 
may make a renewed effort to pray regu- 
larly and earnestly, study the Bible, and 
perform faithfully other religious duties. 
Sacrificial giving of money and time is 
another way. But above all the lifting of 
our daily lives to a higher plane as a re- 
sult of better inner attitudes, of devotion 
to God, is the central part of keeping 
Lent—of preparing for Faster. As a 
poem expresses it— 


“Let me keep Lent, 
Let me not kneel and pray, 
Forego some trifle every day, 
Fast—and take sacrament— 
And then, 


Lend tongue to slander, hold ancient 
grudge, 

Deny 

The very Lord whom I would glorify. 


Let me keep Lent, 

Let my heart grow in grace, 

Let Thy light shine till my illumined 
face 

Will be a testament 

Read by all men, 

That hate is buried; self, crucified ; 
new-born 

The spirit that shall rise on Eastern 
morn. 

Let me keep Lent. Amen.” 


(We do not know the author’s name.) 


For the teacher, one essential way is to 
set aside a special time for daily prayer 
and meditation, with emphasis on con- 
fession and repentance, and study of 
Jesus’ message to us. A guide for Lenten 
devotions called “Fellowship of Prayer” 
is published every year. It contains a plan 
for each day’s personal worship and may 
be purchased from the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms for 3¢. It would be helpful 
if each church were to order enough for 
all its Sunday School teachers to use. 
Children and young people should also be 
encouraged to adopt this practice for Lent. 
Special booklets for them are also avail- 
able. For children, “Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls” is the best guide. It costs 
15¢, and would make an especially ap- 
propriate Lenten gift. ‘“Tenten Devotions 
for Young People,” price 5¢, is suitable 
for high school people and young adults. 

In addition to the emphasis on personal 
worship, the Lenten season should be em- 
phasized in Sunday School sessions. This 
may be done in several ways: 


1—In the weekly worship service 
2—In the class session 


3—By special observances on Ash 
Wednesday 


4—Through distribution of Cent-a- 
Meal Boxes. 


The Friend 


You will want to study your own Sun- 
day School schedule and work out the 
most suitable plan for helping children 
learn the meaning of, and put into prac- 
tice, Christian living. Perhaps this sched- 
ule will suggest certain things which you 
might do: (In 1945 Ash Wednesday 
comes on February 14, and Lent extends 
from that day until Easter, April 1.) 

1—Mention the approach of Lent on 
Sunday, February 4, and Sunday, Febru- 
ary 11. On February 11 tell a little of the 
origin of Lent and explain that we get 
ready for Easter during these coming 
weeks, just as we got ready for Christmas. 
But! Instead of a time of parties and 
merry-making, as before Christmas, this 
will be a time of learning better to pray, 
and living in more unselfish fashion. 

2—On February 11 give each child a 
Cent-a-Meal Box. As most of you know, 
it has been the custom for many years in 
Hawaii to send a special gift to mission 
work in Dindigul, India. Money for this 
gift is a Lenten offering: a cent for each 
meal eaten is placed in a special box dur- 
ing the six weeks of Lent. Over $5,000.00 
was given last year. Explain again the 
purpose of the Cent-a-Meal boxes, and 
the special part they play in helping us to 
help others during Lent. 

3—On Ash Wednesday, February 14, 
hold a special afternoon (after school) 
service for the Sunday School children. 
Let it be a time for remembering Jesus, 
and how he wants us to love God, and 
what God expects of us. The story of 
Jesus in the wilderness, and what he de- 
cided was the right way to live might be 
fitting here, particularly since Lent com- 
memorates this 40-day period. The serv- 
ice might conclude with a dedication 
service and the gift to each child of a copy 
of “Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls,” 
‘with an explanation of its use during 
Lent. A note to the parents (who might 
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be invited to come with the children to the 
service, if you wish) should accompany 
the booklet, urging their help in guiding 
the child as he uses it. 

4—Sunday School Worship Services on 
Lent Sundays might deal with certain 
principles of Christian living for boys and 
girls (adults too!), such as, the Golden 
Rule, the Great Commandment, and so 
on. They could include prayers of con- 
fession of the ways in which youngsters 
fail to live up to these ideals, written in 
class sessions by the children themselves— 
things they are sorry for. There should 
always be honest realization of ways in 
which we fall short, and guidance for try- 
ing again. You will find stories of great 
Christian leaders, and the way they lived, 
very useful in showing boys and girls 
what Christian living means. Such men as 
Paul, Francis of Assisi, Albert Schweitzer, 
and many others are good material. Their 
lives will put in clear form these great 
principles of Christian living. 

5—Use the Sunday thought from 
“Thoughts of God’ as a devotional period 
in the class session. If you do not use 
that particular booklet, use some kind of 
guide for worship in the class, as well as 
with the entire group. Boys and girls need 
to learn how to pray, and they need ex- 
perience in praying. 

You will no doubt find other ways of 
observing Lent which fit in especially with 
your own church’s customs. Whatever the 
particular ways you choose, start to plan 
now. Lent has not been very carefully ob- 
served in most Protestant churches. Only 
in recent years has this season been 
stressed. Yet it is one of the most im- 
portant of all events in the church year. 
Without this cleansing of our spirits we 
cannot be prepared to understand Faster. 
Keeping Lent, particularly in the Sunday 
School, may help to renew the life of both 
individuals and church. 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


(Excerpts from a letter by Dr. F. F. Goodsell) 


Dr. Theodore A. Greene, pastor of the First Church of Christ of New Britain, 
Connecticut, and I had a most interesting and profitable visit in Latin America 
during the months of April, May and June. We went as representatives of the 
Congregational Christian churches of the United States to become acquainted espe- 
cially with the Congregational churches of Mexico, Argentina and Brazil. 

Among the many facts we learned from personal observation, the most impressive 
is the strength and hopefulness of the evangelical movement throughout Latin 
America, which includes Mexico, South America, Central America and the islands 
of the Caribbean. Whatever may be said to the contrary, the truth is that, by and 
large, Protestantism in Latin America is a vital and much needed force for right- 
eousness. 

In this connection I think of Paul’s definition: “the kingdom of God is not in 
eating and drinking, but in righteousness and peace... .” 

Let us pray for the extension of the kingdom of God in these parts. 

1. Pray for the three units of the International Missionary Council in Latin 
America: in Mexico, Argentina and Brazil. 

2. Pray for the Union Theological Seminary of Buenos Aires. Its president is 
Dr. B. Foster Stockwell. 

3. Pray for the Congregational and Christian Union of Brazil, comprising about 
100 churches, large and small, scattered in two major areas: in the vicinity of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, and in the vicinity of Recife on the “bulge” of Brazil. 

4. Remember especially the young people of the Congregational churches of 
Mexico in the four states of Jalisco, Nayarit, Sinaloa and Sonora. There are great 
possibilities of Christian leadership among them. 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


For Your Meditation 


God Looks Upon Mankind 


by Mary Lynne Hill 


God looked upon Mankind. 

God watched him rushing nervously back and forth 
Doing little things. 

And God gave Mankind a gift and said: 

“T give you Quietness that you may think 

Ofme. 


Mankind put the gift of Quietness upon a shelf 
And went on rushing nervously back and forth 
Doing little things. 

God saw that Mankind walked in old roadways, 
Deeply rutted and weedgrown. 

And God gave Mankind Thought that he might create, and said: 
“Remember Me.” 


And Mankind buried Thought by the roadside 
And went his way. 


And God looked upon Mankind again 

And saw him indifferently hurting his brotherman, 
And God gave Mankind another gift, and said: 

“I give you Love ... that you remember me.” 
And Mankind put Love in a dark corner 

Among the cobwebs 

And went on causing his brother 

Needless pain. 


And God still looks upon Mankind : 
And God still smiles in the dawn of each new day, 
And sighs when it is done. 
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Prayer for 1945 


Lord, lift us out of private-mindedness and give us public soul to work for Thy 
kingdom, by daily creating that atmosphere of a happy temper and generous heart 


which alone can bring the Great Peace. 


“Behold, I make all things new.’”’—Rev. 
2 Unio: 

“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, yea and forever.”—Hebrews 13:8. 

The new year has come. In spite of the 
fact that we have all watched many new 
years come into being we all felt the same 
tingle of expectancy. Every new year is 
like a sheet of clean, white paper. Some- 
how the crossing over from December 
thirty-first to the first of January has a 
great cleansing power. We can start 
afresh. Oh! yes, like the two-headed 
Janis, we will look back at the old year. 
We dare face our failures and weak- 
nesses of the past for now we start anew. 
We need not repeat the old mistakes. If 
the year has presented undreamed of dif- 
ficulties and trials—well, they are past and 
to a certain degree forgotten in the un- 
ruffledness of the new. So much anyone 
can and does feel and say. But the Chris- 
tian goes farther. Christ makes things 
hew in a more gripping way than this 
vague sense of freshness. “Behold, J 
make all things new.’ When we are in 
Christ, and he in us; when we let his 
Spirit absorb us completely, then all things 
are truly new. Old sins are wiped away 
and the power to conquer them is strong 
and real. Old trials and difficulties are 
forgotten and the residual tiredness from 
them gone. Old sorrows, still open wounds 
of the spirit, cease their aching. We are 
new people! And so the new year be- 
comes an effective backdrop to the light- 
filled scene of our newness in Christ Jesus. 

But just @s we greet the new with a 
cheer, a part of us looks longingly and 
fondly at the old. The new is so glaringly 
bright ; its surface smooth, but hard in its 
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—Bisnop Hackett, 17th Century. 


smoothness. Each of you has an old apron 
or house dress that you hate to part with, 
do you not? You always liked the pocket 
on that dress ; it seemed more comfortable — 
to wear than any of the others you have . 
had since. It is getting pitifully ragged— 
you must put it in the rag pile—but not 
this week—. Or that old celery dish— 
Mary nicked one corner of it years ago 
when she was a little thing—the hand- 
painted flowers seem to have worn off in 
places—it really isn’t nice enough to put 
on the table anymore but—it’s sort of 
comforting to have it there, it looks much 
more as if it belonged than the new ele- 
gant one Mary sent for Christmas last 
year from that fancy store in New York. 
We have to have some of the old, the 
familiar, the abiding. Then we can face 
the future eagerly, surely. Hear these 
words to your comfort: “Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, today, yea and for- 
ever.’ Yes, our religion undergirds us; 
it sticks by us through thick and thin. 
When we least realized it in the past, God 
was there. He would have helped us 
through our trials and over our weak- 
nesses even to a greater degree if we only 
would have let him. Since he was there 
yesterday, we can bank on his being be- 
side us in the tomorrow. — 

There was an excellent English movie 
of a few years back called Cavalcade. It 
traced the effect of English history on 
one English family: the Boer war, Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee, the turn of the Cen- 
tury, the first World War. The family 
saw sadness and great joy through those 
turbulent years. The last scene is another 
New Year. The couple, whom we have 
known in the play as bride and groom, 
then young parents, and now in their latter 
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years, stand together, alone, watching the 
New Year in. They propose a toast—‘‘to 
our old friend, the future.” 

And so we begin this year. There stands 
One beside each of us who is able “‘above 


all that we ask or. think” to “make all 
things New” for us and our sad, weary 
world. That One is “Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, today, yea and forever.” 
—DorotHy HackeTr 


South Africa News 


Dr. Alan Taylor is the head of the 
McCord Zulu Hospital of Durban, South 
Africa, an American Board institution 
which has done splendid work for the na- 
tive people. The nurses trained there ex- 
tend the influence of this Christian 
Hospital far and wide. Dr. Taylor writes 
to the Woman’s Board. 

“Your letter of February 2nd, came 
through a few weeks ago. Thank you 
again for your remembrance of the women 
of Africa. With the war and the diffi- 
culty of travel, the world seems to have 
grown much farther away than before. 


“Tt is very encouraging to note in the 
programme of your meeting the extent to 
which all races in the Pacific Islands are 
working together. Unfortunately, here in 
South Africa we still suffer from colour 
prejudice. There are signs though, that 
the hold this has on the European mind is 
becoming weaker. 

“Our Nurses Home has been opened, 
and is being occupied. As soon as the 
grounds are straightened out we hope to 
have photos taken and a booklet published 
giving some of the details of this very 
notable advance. It will mean about a 
25% increase in the work of the Hospital 
and training school.” 

Another letter sent from the Durban 
neighborhood is from Miss Ruth Coles of 
a Health Center near Johannesburg in the 
Transvaal. We heard last year of the new 
buildings in prospect at this American 
Board Health Center and are glad to hear 
that they are now in use. Inanda, Adams, 
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and Groutville are educational institutions 
for the natives, doing splendid work. 

“As you will see from the above ad- 
dress, I am on holiday, and for the last 
few days am staying at Inanda, which, I 
believe, is familiar to you. It is vacation 
time now, so the campus is very quiet and 
peaceful and I am greatly enjoying my 
visit. After being in the Transvaal in 
June when it was exceptionally cold this 
year, it seemed lovely just to find a warmer 
spot, and Natal always furnishes us with 
that. I have been fortunate this holiday 
to have been in Durban, at Adams, and 
Inanda: before I return to work I shall 
also have been to Groutville where they 
are to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of that mission. It is not 
often that I have had such opportunities 
to travel about, seeing our different sta- 
tions. 

“My own work has been exceptionally 
strenuous during the past year and culmi- 
nated on June 17th in the formal opening 
of our new buildings. The Health Center 
now occupies a four-acre plot of ground 
at the southern end of the same street as 
the old one, and consists of a central clinic 
block, and back of it, on the hillside, a 
lovely home each for the African and 
European nurses. It seems too good to be 
true that we now have electricity, run- 
ning water, and water-borne sewage. One 
of the most encouraging developments has 
been the interest shown by the University 
young folks. It is a good augury for the 
future of South Africa that the young 
people as a whole, are showing signs of 
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this goodwill. As you know, the three 
very distinct racial groups out here make 
unity a very difficult attainment. Another 
encouraging sign has been the appoint- 
ment of both Dr. Brookes and Dr. Ray 
Phillips upon a committee for the demo- 


bilization of Bantu troops. (Dr. Brookes 
and Dr. Phillips are A.B.C.F.M. mission- 
aries.)” 
—Mrs. A. S. BAKER, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary 
of the Woman’s Board. 


The Church as Publisher 
by Florence Gordon 


Frank Laubach tells of a man who had 
just mastered a reading chart. ‘“Give me 
a book!” he shouted exultantly. “I can 
read!” He was not particular what book 
it should be—he wanted to exercise his 
new skill. 

This man and the thousands like him 
offer the Christian Church one of the 
greatest opportunities of the day. The 
Church may provide the great new read- 
ing public all over the world with its first 
reading matter, shaping its ideals, molding 
its daily life and giving it that abundant 
life which was Jesus’ desire for all men 
everywhere. 

The dearth of reading matter of all 
types in many lands is almost inconceiv- 
able to us who are plentifully supplied. 
A missionary estimates that his little girl 
had at least two hundred books read to 
her by her mother before she herself was 
of reading age. In the eastern land where 
he is stationed the children have not a 
single book of this sort. In the land where 
he works there are no such books to in- 
spire youth to hitch its wagon, also, to a 
star. There are no stories of wholesome 
family life. There is no literature for the 
women, no books on child welfare, nutri- 
tion, health, home-making. The farmer 
has nothing to tell him how to improve his 
crops or care for his stock. The craftsman 
finds no manuals to help him better his 
wares or market them profitably. Indeed 
there are 118 languages in Africa which 
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have only one book in each language, and 
94 more in which there are fewer than 
ten. What answer there for the man who 
cries, “Give me a book—lI can read” ? 

Here and there Christian Literature 
societies have been at work utilizing the 
power that lies in the printed word. More 
and more there is a movement now to 
correlate their efforts, to fill in literary 
gaps, to make basic manuscripts available 
for translation into various tongues and 
to find writers among nationals of the 
various countries, as they can best write 
for their own people. 


The literature being produced and proj- 
ected is Christian literature in the widest 
sense, designed “for all of life,” that the 
body, mind and spirit of man may all be 
raised to their highest possibilities. Mak- 
ing literature serviceable for “the whole 
man’ calls for careful adaptation to the 
daily life of the readers. Children in a 
one-room school in our southern moun- 
tains were listless when their text was 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Given new 
readers, “We Plant a Garden” and “We 
Learn about Goats,” they sprang to life. 
A missionary among the Indians in South 
America asks for stories of fishing and 
hunting and simple agricultural instruc- 
tion given in story form. The African 
Home Library includes such titles as 
“How to Grow and Cook Bananas,” 
“Money and Its Uses,” and “Children 

(Continued on Page 29) ; 
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Mr. Modernous Does Some Thinking 
(Continued) 


The rest of the day had been a strange 
one for Walden Modernous. Things had 
been quiet and he had been comfortable. 
It had come on to rain, so he and his wife 
had stayed at home. Now and then they 
had talked—not about anything in partic- 
ular but just chatted. Most of the time he 
had been reading. At least he had had a 
book open before him and he had turned 
the pages regularly. He guessed that he 
had been seeing the words that were 
printed and he supposed that he knew 
what the story was about. He had stopped 
once or twice and sort of interrupted his 
reading to ask himself about the last four 
paragraphs, and realizing that he hadn’t 
the foggiest notion of what was in there he 
had gone back over them. Even then it 
had not made any difference, and he 
smiled to himself about it. He did not 
really care what was in the book. All the 
time he was conscious of the sermon at 
church. 

That wasn’t quite the right way to put 
it, because he wasn’t conscious of the ser- 
mon at all. If anyone had asked him what 
the pastor had said he could not have an- 
swered the question. He retained the gen- 
eral idea that the pastor had gone off on 
some sort of interpretation which had 
seemed to him rather silly. No! it was not 
the sermon. He had heard sermons that 
had kept his interest all the way through, 
or at least most of the way through. Some 
of them were so different from the ideas 
he held that he had inwardly argued with 
the pastor about them. He had now ac- 
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tually gone to the pastor about the things 
he said although some of the men had 
done so. He just couldn’t imagine himself 
doing such a thing. But the sermon this 
morning had not really touched his mind 
at all. He was sure of that. Yet during 
the hours that had passed since he came 
home from church, the hours he had spent 
reading and chanting had actually been 
filled with an impression of the text of the 
sermon. He had never quite had that ex- 
perience before, at least he had never been 
consciously aware that he had had it. But 
today seemed quite different. 

As he sat there he tried to make his 
mind say what had happened. He really 
did not know. He simply realized that in 
some way the words the pastor had given 
out from the Bible had done something to 
him. They would not let him alone. In 
times gone by, as he thought of it now, he 
had never known such a thing. He had 
read the Bible occasionally and he was 
fairly familiar with the stories that were in 
it. Of course, if someone were to start 
testing him on his knowledge of its con- 
tents, he would not be able to pass with a 
very high mark. But, still, he had a pretty 
good idea of what was in the Book. Some 
of the characters and some of the episodes 
were interesting, too. He went back to 
them again and again, and was rather 
engaged imagining what they were like 
and how things happened. There were the 
tales of Joseph and Moses. Great chaps 
those must have been. He was sure he had 
not the courage or the nerve to do the sort 
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of things they had done. He was even a 
little bit afraid of the boss. But he could 
appreciate them, nevertheless. He did not 
care so much for Daniel. Perhaps the 
story of the lions’ dens had spoiled him. 
He could not quite go for that story and 
he wondered about a man who was res- 
cued from a different place by something 
that did not usually happen. Anyway 
Walden knew the stories and engaged 
them. Sometimes, too, he had thought 
about the prophets. The ministers he had 
known seemed to put a lot of stock in 
them, as though they had been important 
people. And he supposed that is what they 
had been. Once or twice he had tried to 
read their books, but he had not made 
much headway. But he had learned enough 
about them to have an idea or so of what 
they had tried to do. They were right, and 
he agreed, when they cursed rich people 
for being unconcerned about the poor. He 
could not quite understand how they were 
able to speak so openly and without get- 
ting into any more trouble than they did. 
But they had been right, just the same. 
Only, of course, now things were differ- 
ent. In the days when they lived people 
acted harshly and cruelly. Now, the con- 
ditions they talked about did not exist. 
That he knew. 

Then there was the New Testament. 
He knew something about that. He would 
have to admit that his knowledge grew 
kind of hazy when he got into St. Paul 
and that after that apostle he scarcely 
knew anything at all. But he had his pic- 
ture of Jesus and he thought that ought to 
be enough. And he was quite sure that in 
most respects he heartily approved. There 
were one or two things that bothered, the 
business of leaving wife and children and 
family, and that about selling everything, 
but he had not paid much attention to 
them. He had assumed that when Jesus 
had said such things he had been talking 
to the people of his day. A man now just 
could not up and leave everything or sell 
everything. Why! if people did that the 
whole world would go to pot. One had to 
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be sensible, and in most things Jesus 
seemed such a sensible sort of person. If 
only everybody would do what he had 
taught the world would be a much better 
place. 

Walden had thought about that some- 
times. He had thought of the “stuffed 
shirts” he knew, the men who strutted 
around looking down their noses and be- 
ing so sure they were right. Just like 
those old Pharisees whom Jesus met. He 
had thought, too, of the teachings about 


‘decency, and kindness and giving to 


others and being forgiving, and a lot of 
other things like those. He agreed with 
them all; they were good teachings. He 
knew quite a number of people who ought 
to know about them and practice them. As 
far as he was concerned, he had always 
thought that he had not done too badly. 
He forgave people, and some of them were 
real nasty to him at times. He did not 
refuse when the people from the commu- 
nity chest came around; on the contrary 
he tried every year to be really generous. 
He had never strained his finances, but as 
far as that was concerned he could not see 
that anyone was obligated to do so. He 
was decent and kind and thoughtful. And 
he was regular at church, which was much 
more than a lot of other people could say, 
including one or two of the deacons. Yes! 
he knew the life of Jesus and he saw what 
that life meant. 

That had been the Bible to him. He 
went back over it, as he sat there that Sun- 
day afternoon. It was quite an interesting 
book; something you could talk about; 
something that once in a while applied 
now. It had been a book that had made 
him feel better ; had made him feel.that he 
belonged in some way. But today, some- 
thing different had happened. That book 
had made him look at himself. It had 
never done that before, not in quite the 
way it-had done it today. Before it had 
made him think about what he did, of how 
he acted. ‘Today, well—it sort of made 
him look inside himself. And then he real- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Rubie Tajima and Mitsuo Aoki United in Marriage 


On the evening of November 20, 1944, 
at 6, Miss Rubie Tajima and Mr. Mitsuo 
Aoki were united in marriage. The set- 
ting for the double-ring ceremony, per- 
formed by Rey. Paul B. Waterhouse, was 
the lovely lanai of the Waterhouse home, 
2451 EK. Manoa Road. The service was 
solemnized in the presence of members of 
the groom’s family and close friends. The 
double archway, framing Diamond Head 
in the distance, was decorated with Mex- 
ican creeper and porana, and there were 
large bouquets of porana on either side. 

The bride was given in marriage by 
Mr. Wallace Aoki, brother of the groom. 


Her gown of net was fashioned with 
full skirt, sweetheart neckline, and long 
sleeves. A tiara of seed pearls fastened 
her full length tulle veil, while she car- 
ried a bouquet of white gladioli with 
strands of pikake. She wore an heirloom 
diamond pendant belonging to Mrs. Paul 
Waterhouse. 

Music was furnished by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Carbaugh, and a reception imme- 
diately followed the ceremony, at which 
time the wedding cake was cut by the 
couple. Mr. and Mrs. Aoki enjoyed a 
short honeymoon at Kula, and are. now at 
home at Puunene, Maui. 


Oahu Filipino Churches 


For the first time since the war the Fili- 
pino Churches on the island of Oahu were 
able to resume their annual Memorial 
Service on October 29. The service was 
held at Waipahu Evangelical Church and 
was preceded by a Youth Rally. Mr. and 
Mrs. Valentin led in a singspiration at the 
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opening of the session which was followed 
by a vesper service under the direction of 
Mr. James Misajon. At the service the 
young people present considered the sub- 
ject of what might be done about the use 
of alcohol. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion the group asked its leaders to 
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make plans for a pledge program. It was 
the thought of the group that one very 
effective way for dealing with liquor was 
for the young people to pledge not to use 
it. The young people thus requested their 
officers to arrange a procedure by which 
pledges could be available for all who de- 
sire to sign. 

Supper was served at 5 o’clock. Mrs. 
Santa Ana, wife of the pastor of the Wai- 
pahu Church, assisted by some of the 
ladies of the church, had prepared a very 
delightful meal. One only had to wander 
among the assembled delegates to realize 


how much they appreciated the arrange- 
ments that had been made for their com- 
fort. 

The memorial servie came at 5:30 
o'clock. This service honored the pastors 
who have worked in Hawaii and have died 
here in service: The Rev. Simeon Y¢gloria, 
Rev. Jose Alba, Rev. Isaac Granadosin, - 
and Rev. Venancio Madayag. The minis- 
ters of the various Filipino Churches par- 
ticipated and the choirs from Waialua, 
Honolulu, and Waipahu contributed to 
the worship with special numbers. 


Hakalau Chapel Re-dedication 


For a good many years there has been 
associated with the church in Honomu a 
piece of work at Hakalau. The work in 
Hakalau has centered around a chapel 
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building standing on a piece of ground 
near the railway station. It was the hope 
of the people of Hakalau that they might 
sooner or later have an adequate church 
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structure. To that end‘ the remaining 
members of the Pomaikai Church gave 
formal permission to move their church 
building from its present site to a location 
more adequately suited to the needs of the 
people of Hakalau. The war stopped this 
plan, however, and for the last few years 
the people of Hakalau have met in their 
small chapel which was in a bad state of 
repair. 

It is hard for anyone to describe exactly 
the situation as it was, for the little chapel 
building in Hakalau had seen its best days. 
There were holes in the floor, holes in the 
walls, and holes in the ceilings. It was 
really quite a trick to sit in that chapel on 
a rainy Sunday without either getting wet 


or falling through the floor. Yet Sunday 
after Sunday a fine group of young people 
met there regularly. This past summer 
the little chapel was renovated and re- 
painted. We are happy to print a picture 
of the service when the refurbished struc- 
ture was used for the first time. The 
people of the church appreciate the assist- 
ance of Mr. Jennings of the Hakalau 
Plantation, who in many ways made the 
project possible. It is to be expected that 
the people who attend the chapel find new 
strength and inspiration from their build- 
ing. Rev. Theodore Chinen is the pastor. 


The re-dedication service occurred on 
July 9, 1944. 


Rev. George Huddy 


On November. 5, 1944, the Reverend 
‘George Huddy passed away. Mr. Huddy 
was the pastor of the Koolau Church on 
the island of Kauai. On May 18, 1924, 
Mr. Huddy was ordained to the work of 
the Christian ministry and was called to 
be the pastor of the Koolau Church. He 
served humbly and faithfully until his 
death. During the last few years he was 
not able to leave his home except on very 
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few occasions. Some of us who used to 
visit him long remember the happy mo- 
ments we spent. He would be seated on 
the porch and blind though he was, he 
would greet us with an expression of hap- 
piness and joy. Before we left he would 
lead in prayer. Such was his spirit up to 
the very last moment of his life. He was 
one who served in quietness in the place 
to which God had sent him. 
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Araunah 


(Read IT Samuel 24) 


E’er A-ra-u-nah’s floor for threshing, 
Where an angel’s hand was stayed, 
“Nay, King David—yours and Israel’s— 
All sin’s charges must be paid.” 

Faith’s vast imagination— 

“As many as the stars of heaven” 

Een Job waives the numbering, 

“Leave off vain computation.” 


Oh, pride of kings and my heart: 
What mutinous dreams in us start 
This marshalling braggart forces, 
Contemning heaven’s resources. 


There’s a heart smiting time of the night, 
Oh King 

Withdrawn specious glare of the day. 

Sin is there—ne’er so stark, as limned 
clear gainst the dark. 

Aye, true; but your God’s there—yours 
still to obey, 

Met too, are Law’s 
still remains 

Of three rods. 
till Grace orders, 


claims; and a choice 
“Grievous stripes?” Yes, 
wotaya 


“Deliver me from the hands of men” 
Said David. “Men I know. 

From War, aye that I know too. 
Smeared with War my red hands grow 
Too bloody for his temple-building 
Ah, Jehovah, no, not War. 

Into the hands of God, fall I— 

Get me down on his threshing floor”. 


And the king would rear an altar, where 
the angel’s hand was stayed. 

Here are oxen for the offering, carts and 
yokes for fuel laid. 
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Perchance a Mt. Moriah this, and the 
great King’s Son of Peace 

Shall here raise temple glorious, whose 
praise shall never cease. 


“Not give what cost you nothing?” 
Kingly sentiment, half fine! 

Here’s no giving, only paying. Self-suffi- 
cient’s soul’s poor coin 

Pays Chieftain Ornan merely, not Maj- 
esty Divine. 

Take your floor then: count not chaff 
clouds. 

What his fan leaves may be thine. 


I too have been numbering my host of 
flesh. 

E’en for me in some darksome grey dawn 

Waits his angel, sword drawn, hard by 
stone bench floor to thresh 

My poor wheat; looks in pity, not scorn 

At the thick clouds of chaff by his winds 
skyward borne 

Under strokes that rain down like hail. 

Who though sad for the stress and the 
strain, 

Exults in the cool and the gain of the fan 
that follows the flail. 

Oh, Son of Peace, I would rear my shrine 
right over the floor of my pain. 

As for Peter’s weak faith, intercede thou 
that mine fail thee not, that our breth- 
ren may gain. 


Oh Christ, for the love of the clean full 
wheat, and a yielding heart for the flail! 
What though Satan’s the sifting and Soto 
down wind drifting, 
What—WHEAT bides the breath of 
God’s gale. 
THE MopERATOR 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Psalm 33 


This is a poem in praise of God for 
what God is and does. It is the kind of 
expression to which we are accustomed. 
Yet it may be that our continual use of 
such sentiments has blunted our senses 
to the point where we have forgotten that 
behind those sentiments there should lie 
a deep and rich experience. There is no 
point in man shouting praises to God 
unless he knows why he does so. The 
author of this poem was one of those 
among men who knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

There are two ways, according to the 
writer, by which man may know God; 
one is through God’s work of creation 
and the other through God’s Word. Man 
must pay especial attention to these two 
things; he must let them mold and direct 
his life. After picturing the wonders of 
nature and extolling God for making 
them, he deals with human righteousness 
and its function in society. That right- 
eousness has been established by God and 
God never changes (verse 10). There- 
fore any man or nation which lives by that 
righteousness is blessed, while those who 
oppose it are doomed in their opposition. 
Think carefully what this means. God has 
established righteousness on this earth; it 
is His righteousness ; it is bound to prevail 
because it is God’s. Nothing man does 
can change that righteousness in the least ; 
man cannot live unless he lives by that 
righteousness. See how essential it is for 
man to know what this righteousness is 
and how he can express it in his life. Also 
see how important it is for man to live 
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by the righteousness. “The fear of the 
Lord” and the “awe” of which the poet 
speaks arise because of this. Just suppose 
man did not know what God’s righteous- 
ness was. Then man would be doomed to 
search for that righteousness and would 
almost inevitably fail to find it. That 
would be “awful,” or the source of awe. 
But the same facts of the universe are the 
source of blessedness (verse 12), for they 
guarantee the fulfillment of life to those 
who live by righteousness. Nothing else 
can give that fulfillment, neither armies 
nor strength nor power of any kind 
(verses 16-17). God is always working 
out a redemptive purpose among men. 
And He does this through His work and 
His word. All this, of which the psalmist 
wrote, is pertinent for us today. We need 
to fear that we may be outside God’s 
kingdom; we need also to realize that as 
we live under God’s revealed guidance we 
can have faith in the outcome of our 
living. 


Psalm 34 


Here is another acrostic poem and as 
all such it is somewhat artificial in its 
construction. In the very early years of 
the Christian church it was used as the 
reading at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The reason for this is found in 
verse 8. The practice has now ceased, 
generally speaking. 

The psalm expresses thanks to God for 
His goodness to those who serve Him. 
Some interesting forms of expression ap- 
pear in it, even though the ideas are com- 
mon to religious people. There is an 
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alternation between the words of a leader 
and the words of the common people with 
whom the leader is surrounded. Verses 
1 and 2 are the words of the leader, with 
the exception of the last sentence. ‘The 
humble” are glad with the leader. So they 
are urged to join with the leader in praise 
(verse 3). Note that the idea of light as a 
descriptive word for God appears in verse 
5. This is an idea related to the well 
known saying of Jesus, “I am the light of 
the world.” Then see what it is that in 
the thought of the poet God requires of 
man (verses 13 and 14). Those are rules 
that man must follow because they ex- 
press God’s righteousness and not because 
they pay in society. Again the poet is sure 
that the righteousness will be saved and 
the wicked lost. 


Psalm 35 


The major idea running through this 
psalm is quite clear, as is the situation in 
which the poet lived. The poet considered 
himself a righteous man. He was sur- 
rounded by people who were not right- 
eous. These people were doing all they 
could to upset and destroy the righteous 
man. He pleads that he has been kind 
and sympathetic to them; and that they 
have repaid him with hatred and wrong 
(verses 12-16). They have used deceit 
and falsity in their attempts to overcome 
him. Yet through all this, he has remained 
faithful to the righteous way God has 
required of him. In the psalm he pleads 
for God’s help, asking that God will de- 
stroy his enemies and rescue him from 
their evil designs. Thus this psalm is 
actually an heartfelt prayer. 

What is it, then, that can make this 
psalm a true expression of the human 
heart? In our day man tends to deal with 
his enemies on their own ground. This is 
obvious on the national level, for that is 
what this war is. We fight for a cause 
we consider righteous against those who 
would wipe out this cause. But the same 
thing is true on other levels of experi- 
ence. When we are attacked personally, 
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or the things we do are criticized, or the 
church to which we belong is undermined, 
we fight back against the opposition. Our 
behaviour shows that we trust in our own 
power. And to the extent to which this 
is true, this psalm is meaningless. Two 
things must belong in the life of him who 
can speak this psalm sincerely. First, he 
must have committed himself and his life 
wholly to God. In everything he does he 
must obey God’s leading. He must be 
perfectly sure that the only strength and 
power he has is God’s. Second, he must . 
be threatened and attacked by the world 
around him. A man within whose ex- 
perience are these two things knows that 
the only course which he can follow is to 
continue his adherence to God’s com- 
mands. He further realizes, and this is 
most trying, that unless God comes to his 
aid he is doomed. He may be perfectly 
sure that he possesses the power within 
himself to overcome his enemies; but he 
cannot use that power, for to do so would 
be to betray his trust in God and his ad- 
herence to God’s righteousness. He, there- 
fore, lives with suffering because the 
world misunderstands him. The only re- 
course he has is a prayer to God, a prayer 
like this psalm. 


There are ideas in this psalm which we 
no longer hold, as for example the idea 
of God as a warrior (verses 1-3). Yet we 
need desperately to recapture the situation 
out of which the psalm came, for it is the 
proper situation for all who love God. 
In a very human and therefore limited 
sense, this psalm is a foreshadowing of 
the Cross. 


Psalm 36 


Two poems have been put together to 
make this psalm, and two verses have 
been added in order to show the connec- 
tion. The first poem is in verses 1 to 4, 
and is a description of wicked people. The 
second poem, verses 5-10, is a lyrical out- 
burst in praise of God. Verses 11 and 12 
make a statement which attempts to bring 
the two poems together. 
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Some writers suggest that the first 
poem was composed at the time of Jere- 
miah and that it is a description of the 
false prophets who had so much influence 
in the nation then. (See Jeremiah 28.) Be 
that as it may, the poem clearly portrays 
a man who falsely claims allegiance to 
God. “The transgression of the wicked 
speaks in the midst of his mind.” Trans- 
gression is here an open sign of sin, just 
as it is in the story of Cain and Abel. Cain 
transgressed God’s law which required the 
offering of the best. Cain did that because 
he wanted to, which means that he valued 
himself and his desires more than he did 
God. In this way, transgression becomes 
god to man, in that it holds the place of 
supremacy in his life. This is what the 
poet means when he says that transgres- 
sion speaks in the midst of the mind. 
Transgression dominates man and_ be- 
comes the determining factor in his living. 
When this happens in the life of a man, 
the rest of the psalmist’s description fol- 
lows, for that which lies in the center of 
life creates all else. Now note the descrip- 
tion. Such a man has no fear of God. Of 
course not, for his god is within himself. 
Such a man flatters himself. Yet his words 
are deceitful. He does not necessarily 
practice deceit, but because his life is 
wrongly based he is bound to speak 
wrongly. He cannot be wise; nor can he 
do good. He becomes a spokesman or 
prophet of unrighteousness. The point of 
this poem for us lies in its analysis of hu- 
man life, All too often we tend to measure 
a person’s God relationship by his exter- 
nal behavior. It is quite possible for a 
whole group of people, because they hold 
to the same moral standards and the same 
pattern of thought, think themselves right 
and thus Godly people to be servants of 
unrighteousness. The issue turns, as the 
psalmist says, on that which man has 
placed at the center of his life. 

The poet who wrote the second psalm 
may have been standing at the top of one 
of the high Palestinian mountains when he 
gained the inspiration for his work. Be- 
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fore his eyes are the vastness, majesty and 
beauty of the natural world. These show 
him the characteristics of the God he wor- 
ships. God is merciful, with a mercy that 
is as far reaching and completely over all 
as are the heavens. God is faithful, with a 
faithfulness that is so long standing that 
it can be said to reach the clouds. God is 
righteous, with a righteousness that is as 
firm and unshakeable as the mountains. 
God makes judgment which in profundity 
and depth are like the great unknown 
depths of the blue ocean. God, with these 
characteristics, is ever working for man’s 
preservation. All that the poet sees, and 
then he draws from it the conclusion it has 
for man, “with Thee (God) is the foun- 
tain of life.” 


Psalm 37 


Here is a poem of instruction. It 
teaches man how he ought to live. The 
problem with which it deals is the same 
one with which the book of Job deals. But 
the psalm fails to achieve the insights into 
life that Job portrays and it fails to rise to 
the great solution which Job found. 
Nevertheless, the psalm is still worth 
studying, for it is a statement of the way 
a religious man has to live. We are famil- 
iar with some of the phrases in it because 
we hear them sung. The outline of the 
teachings in the psalm is as follows: (1) 
Do not envy those who live evilly (verses 
1-6), (2) Be patient over what may ap- 
pear to be injustice (verses 7-11). (3) 
The righteous are never forsaken; the 
wicked are bound to lose (verses 12-33). 
(4) This is certain in spite of appearances 
(verses 35-40). 

In the psalm there are a few interesting 
little touches that may be noted. First, 
there are practical and religious reasons 
for not envying the wicked. Practically, 
one should not envy them because their 
prosperity is only limited and will be lost 
to them. Religiously, one should not envy 
them because God demands righteousness 
(verses 1, 2, and 5). Second, the wealth 
of the righteous is always greater than 
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that of the wicked. How hard it is to see 
that sometimes; yet it is true nevertheless. 
Failure to appreciate this is the ground of 
the envy. And out of it comes disobedi- 
ence to God (verse 16). Third, there is a 
description of the righteous man in verses 
30-31. He speaks wisely and judges life 
correctly ; the law of God is the center of 
his nature and being. Fourth, sometimes 
in this human world the wicked are able 
to catch the righteous, to trap them, prove 
them guilty and bring them to punish- 
ment. Even so, the righteous man is not 
condemned or found guilty by God (verse 
33). Finally, man can be quite sure of all 
this because “The salvation of the right- 
eous is of the Lord.” 


Psalm 38 


We have said previously that there are 
some Penitential Psalms which were used 
on the Jewish Day of Atonement and are 
often still used on our Ash Wednesday. 
They are psalms that express the sinful- 
ness of people, their desire for cleansing 
and their praise to God that the cleansing 
has taken place. Man needs to have his 
relationship to God, broken through sin, 
re-established. This takes place in the 
deep transaction between man and God in 
which man confesses and God forgives. 
Symbolically it is expressed in religious 
ceremonies where the Penitential Psalms 
have an appropriate place. We have al- 
ready discussed psalms 6 and 32 which are 
two of these Penitential Psalms. Psalm 
38 is the third one. 

Strangely enough this psalm becomes a 
Penitential Psalm by virtue of some addi- 
tions which had been made to an original 
poem of quite different meaning. Take 
away verses 1-5 and 18 from this psalm 
and there remains a rather straightfor- 
ward complaint to God because of the 
affliction of some enemies. The writer of 
that complaint was a righteous man who 
had some loathsome form of disease. The 
wicked around him were threatening him 
and using all sorts of underhanded meth- 
ods to destroy him. Even his friends 
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feared to come near him. The sentiments 
he expressed are closely akin to those in 
psalm 35. There is no need for us to re- 
spect the comments given there. We need 
to note, however, that in this the poet 
thinks of his suffering as coming because 
of his enemies. 

The verses which have been added alter 
the whole picture, for they make the 
suffering the result of the sin of the suf- 
ferer. God is chastening him in anger. He 
knows that this is just because he has 
sinned. And in verse 18 he states his sor- 
row for his sin and makes a statement of 
it. These verses turn the psalm into a 
statement of penitence. You must ask 
yourself whether by the uniting of these 
two separate works the psalm remains a 
true expression of human experience. In 
other words, does suffering that comes 
because of one’s enemies actually come 
because of sin? The former idea may well 
imply that suffering is an inevitable con- 
comitant to human existence; the latter 
tends toward the doctrine that God is a 
God who works through retributive jus- 
Lice? 


Psalm 39 


Read this psalm carefully. It is a sin- 
cere and heartfelt statement of one of the 
most profound problems man faces. Many 
people never become conscious of the 
problem and thus can never understand 
what the psalmist was saying. Yet the 
problem is a real one, which all who live 
deeply and carefully must face. And even 
if we do not fully comprehend the words 
of the psalmist there are still many things 
he can teach us. Better far that knowing 
full well the experience of the poet we can 
rise to a testimony beyond his. 

“Lord make me to know my end.” He 
would know the purpose of his life. Life 
is brief, when measured by God’s ever- 
lasting existence. It begins and then is 
soon over, for even eighty years is as no 
time at all, or “as a hundredth” as the 
poet puts it. Moreover life appears to be a 
futile sort of thing. Man works for riches 
and then never knows what happens to 
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them; he hears suffering and turmoil 
within himself as he lives by the right and 
cannot see the result ; when he lives in the 
best way he knows it is vanity for him to 
think that before God his accomplishment 
is of any consequences (verses 5-6). That 
is the essence of the situation which the 
poet describes. But he goes one step fur- 
ther. He has been a God-fearing man and 
has lived according to God’s law. He 
knows that he has not achieved his pur- 
pose in this respect, and thus thinks of his 
troubles as punishment, yet nevertheless 
he has tried. This makes his situation 
worse, for added to the general aspect of 
futility which life wears is the conscious- 
ness that he has failed and will continue 
to fail in his God relationship. In the face 
of that he has adequate ground to ask 
about the purpose of life. 

One point is tremendously impressive. 
The poet still believes in God and turns to 
God as the only possible help. Men who 
have never consciously faced life as the 
poet faced it can not know what this 
means. But our world today has plenty of 
people in it, who, when the full reality of 
human existence dawned on them, gave up 
their belief in God and with it all hope and 
all purpose. They became futile people, 
thus making their lives like the reality 
they had found. Remember, too, that the 
poet did not have the life of Jesus upon 
which to build his faith. He had but the 
law and some prophetic teachings, words 
mediated through human beings which 
made them subject to human error. All 
honor, then, to the man who with courage 
retained his hold upon God in the face of 
this situation. And shame upon those 
among us who give way to doubt, for we 
have gifts from God far in excess of those 
he possessed. 

In his poem the writer reports on what 
he did and asks what he desires. He tells 
us that for a long time he bore the burden 
of life as he saw it silently. To have 
spoken out loud about it with those who 
were around him would have been to be- 
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tray God before them. Finally the burden 
became so great that he could stand it no 
longer, so he prayed to God about it 
(verses 1-3). What a salutary lesson that 
is to all of us who go about parading our 
troubles and our doubts before the eyes of 
our fellows. We need rather to speak with 
them about the God whom we serve and 
the grace God offers man. We can lay 
before God, and him alone, the burdens 
which tear our hearts. We, even as the 
poet, have the rare privilege of prayer. 

The writer desires but one gift. He 
would have God take from him the weight 
of his presence for just a short time, so 
that before he dies he may have a brief 
period of peace. This seems like a strange 
request, as indeed it is, but there are two 
points involved in it that are worth noting. 
First, the request arises out of a profound 
human experience. When man realizes the 
futility and variety of human life, his be- 
lief in God’s reality, his sense of God’s 
existence are the only things that can hold 
him to a decent, righteous life. For man to 
live righteously when there seems no pur- 
pose in it is idle effort. Any man that puts 
forth that effort makes for himself a life 
of burden and struggle. Or better still, 
because he knows God, his life is a burden. 
One natural recourse for such a man is to 
wish that God would leave him alone for 
a while; to ask God to remove himself. 
God appears like Francis ‘Thompson’s 
“hound of heaven” always on man’s heels. 
And man can but plead that God might 
stop pursuing him, so that he might have 
peace. The poet knew, just as we do, that 
this is both impossible and undesirable. 
Nevertheless it is quite human. Second, 
the poet knew nothing of immortal life. To 
him existence ended with the grave for 
then he would “be no more” (verse 13). 
That was why he had no answer for his 
situation. Remember then the difference 
our belief in immortality makes in our out- 
look on life. And add an additional meas- 
ure to your appreciation of the ancient 
poet who without it contiuned to hold fast 
in faith to God. 
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News From the Federal Council 


NEW YORK, Oct. 31.—In a resolu- 
tion urging the deferment of Congres- 
sional action on postwar conscription 
until after the war, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America today de- 
clared that such action now might be so 
interpreted as “to prejudice the postwar 
settlement and jeopardize the possibility 
of achieving the kind of world order re- 
flected in our government’s war aims.” 

At the same time it was made clear that 
the statement did not constitute a pro- 
nouncement of judgment for or against 
conscription. 

Approved by the Executive Committee 
of the Council at its regular bi-monthly 
meeting today, the resolution will be sent 
to the Senate and House Military Affairs 
Committee together with a request that 
representatives of the churches be given 
opportunity to present their views at the 
hearings on postwar conscription legisla- 
tion. 

Expressing the belief that the peace 
should establish procedures for controlling 
military establishments everywhere, the 
statement declared that “we cannot now 
foresee the precise nature or strength of 
the armaments that may be required by 
the world community when there shall 
have been established a general system of 
international security.” 

The complete text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The Congress and the people of the 
United States are now considering the 
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possible adoption of legislation providing 
for postwar military conscription. The 
Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America recommends that Congressional 
action on this matter be deferred until 
after the war. The churches believe that 
the peace should establish procedures for 
controlling military establishments every- 
where. To this end the Christians of 
many nations are now directing their en- 
ergies. They are doing this not only in 
obedience to conscience but also because 
the war aims of the United Nations as 
defined in the Atlantic Charter anticipate 
the establishment of a permanent system 
of general security and encourage “all 
other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crush- 
ing burden of armaments.” 


We cannot now foresee the precise na- 
ture or strength of the armaments that 
may be required by the world community 
when there shall have been established a 
general system of international security. 
We are not here pronouncing judgment 
for or against conscription but we are 
pointing out that for the United States to 
change now its historic policy might be so 
interpreted as to prejudice the postwar 
settlement and jeopardize the possibility 
of achieving the kind of world order re- 
flected in our government’s war aims. 


We are committed to working for a 
postwar settlement that will insure to all 
nations peace, security and justice. To 
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this end we pledge ourselves anew in the 
hope that peoples everywhere may be re- 
leased from the burden of competitive 
armaments and given the opportunity to 
develop a world community in accordance 
with Christian principles. 

In response to an invitation from the 
United Council of Church Women, the 
Executive Committee named four repre- 
sentatives to serve as consultative mem- 
bers of the Governing Board of the United 
Council. The purpose of the appointments 
is to keep the two organizations in closer 
touch with the activities of each. 

The four representatives are Miss Ber- 
tha F. Park of the Disciples of Christ, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. J. D. Bragg of the 
Division of Christian Service of the Meth- 
odist Church, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 
Josephine Kyles of the Washington Fed- 
eration of Churches, Washington, D. C.; 
and Miss Margaret Appelgarth of New 
York. 

The resignation of Rev. Oliver K. 
Black, Field Secretary of the Department 
of Evangelism, was accepted by the Exec- 
utive Committee “with sincere regret and 
with warm appreciation” of the service he 
has rendered in organizing lay visitation 
groups in local communities. 

He will leave on December 31st to be- 
come the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Moline, IIl. 

The appeal to the War Manpower 
Commission to revise its ruling excluding 
national and international church bodies 
from the List of Essential Activities has 
been turned down, reported Dr. Roswell 
P. Barnes, Associate General Secretary of 
the Federal Council. The appeal was pre- 
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sented at a special hearing in Washington 
on October 16 by a delegation consisting 
of Mr. James E. Whitney of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Mr. D. Allan Locke of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Forrest Smith of the 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society and 
Dr. Barnes. 


Reporting on his recent 16-week tour of 
the Southwest Pacific during which he 
visited many Australian churches, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling told the Executive Com- 
mittee that great progress toward church 
unity was being made in Australia. 


An accredited war correspondent, Dr. 
Poling visited 15 of the “forward islands” 
at the request of General MacArthur. He 
was accompanied by the two senior chap- 
lains of our forces in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. 3 


Notable differences between this war 
and the last, he said, are found in the lack 
of hatred for the enemy on the part of both 
officers and men, and the “universal” 
admiration for the conscientious objector 
“who faces equally with the soldier the 
dangers of the battlefront.” 

In their ministry to the returning serv- 
icemen, Dr. Poling declared, the churches 
of America are presented with an unpar- 
alleled opportunity. To keep the interest 
of these men the churches must provide 
the equivalent of the vital and dynamic 
religion experienced on the front. ‘This 
is an opportunity,” he asserted, “that must 
be accepted and for which we must pre- 
pare now.” 

Praising the Federal Council as “the 
most significant and timely of all Chris- 
tian agencies in the field of Christian 
unity,’ he declared that it is “in our time 
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the brave hope that we shall find the an- 
swer to Christ’s prayer ‘that they all may 
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really gone inside him and made him 
stirred up. Was he empty? And how was 
he going to find out? 
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Ala Moana at South St. Ph. 2371 torture and terror. The latter stages of 


the war will itself bring stern retribution. 
The chief criminals will, we may hope, 
be dealt with by their own people, and so 
save us from being their executioners—a 
dreadful and hurtful role from which we 
may pray to be delivered. The awful 
ARS Le ! bombing, too, which is even now inflicting 
Mee untold agony and distress on the German 
in é ie people, will prove a searing re-educator. 
* eq. For this is the first time that modern Ger- 
i work going back for.a. many has experienced in her own land the 
second helping! That's: why desolation of vo which she has inflicted 
Love’s Crispy Crackers area ae ae ee bat peop ; ’ 
saving grace in every Beavises All this, however inevitable, is terrible ; 
shold: They aie han ideal and we only dare to contemplate it, in no 
with: cheese, or condiments mi vindictive spirit, but as the purging pains 
(oR MAL Ces : that may bring a demented nation back to 
ne SES ORES eu tee sanity. As regards the people in general 
. it would be folly, as well as wicked, to 
regard the greater part of them as devils; 
for we cannot exterminate them, even if, 
in a spirit of madness, we wished to do 
so. The only hope is to regard and treat 
the great mass of them as having been 
misled, deceived, and very largely helpless. 
As such, heavy as must be their punish- 
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ment as a nation, we shall only bring those 
individuals to judgment whose guilt has 
been proved. As such, too, we shall dare 
to hope that the better elements in Ger- 
many will be given scope and encourage- 
ment to re-educate their fellows; for their 
humbled pride would never accept the vic- 
torious English and Americans as their 
educators. 


In all we do we have to work towards 
the re-birth of the German nation, and 


their cooperation with us in the better or- . 


dering of the world. We can help towards 
this end even now by watching our de- 
meanour towards our enemies and by so 
speaking of them in war-time that we 
shall not be ashamed of our words if they 
are quoted in the coming days of peace. 


THE NEW YEAR 
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applaud evidence of its annihilation. Can 
you see how the experience of the past 
year has molded that man, and molded 
him at the very core of his being? Or here 
is a third man. He, like the second, has 
known trouble and sorrow during the past 
year. For a time he tried to retain his life 
and his integrity through it. But before 
long he gave up; it was all too much for 
him. Confused, doubting, despairing, he 
let himself go and since then has been car- 
ried along as circumstances dictated. He 
no longer cares about anything, except 
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perchance his physical necessities, for he 
has given up his spirit and with it his right 
to be a true human being. 

All three of these men come to the new 
year. They come there with the spiritual 
experience of the past year upon them. And 
so do we all. From that we cannot escape 
simply because we are human beings. We 
shall carry the marks of those spiritual ex- 
periences with us as we enter the New 
Year. What then about the possibility of 
change and of renewal we mentioned 
above? This possibility lies inherent in 
the fact that as spirits we have or can have 
a relationship to God. If we live year after 
year without paying any attention to God 
and his claims, without allowing him and 
his revealed word to judge us and show 
us due spiritual health, then we shall con- 
tinue on being marked by experience and 
living as our marked spirits direct. HI, 
however, we allow God to speak to us, he 
will show us what the past year has done 
to us, he will listen as we acknowledge the 
errors we have made, and he will start us 
off again with renewed spirits more akin 
to his own. The New Year can be a time 
when through God’s help there can come 
to us a clear understanding of what has 
happened to us in the past, so that with 
that knowledge and God’s provision for 
our needs we can start again as his chil- 
dren. 
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Lent 


The observance of Lent has had a long 
and interesting history in the Christian 
Church. In the beginning it was only a 
short period of time, the forty hours be- 
tween Good Friday afternoon and early 
Easter morning. During this time people 
kept a rigorous fast, a good many going so 
far as to abstain from food completely. 
Both Irenaeus and Tertullian, eminent 
leaders of the early church, speak of the 
custom. As the years passed the length of 
time for the Lenten observance was in- 
creased, until it became established at the 
forty days with which we are familiar. The 
practice of fasting was also maintained, 
although certain accommodations had to 
be made as the duration of the season in- 
creased. Fasting came to be expressed by 
the giving up of meat throughout the 
whole time, and by not eating at all on 
certain chosen days. These customs be- 
came so general that they were written 
into the laws of England. And even 
though they fell into disuse those laws 
were not repealed until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


Our Protestant forebears, opposed as 
they were to traditional fixed forms of re- 
ligious observance which seemed to them 
but so much outward observance with no 
real life, revolted strongly against the 
Lenten observance. They refused to take 
cognizance of the season and made no pre- 
tense of fulfilling the requirements. In- 
deed they went so far as to behave in ways 
exactly opposite to those customary among 
the people as a sign of their repudiation of 
Lent. One writer made the following ob- 
servation, “I have often noted that if any 
gormandizing or paunch cramming assem- 
bly do meet, it is so ordered that it must be 
either in Lent or on a day of fasting; for 
the meat does not relish well except it be 
sauced with disobedience and contempt of 
authority.” Doubtless this comment was 
made about the more extreme representa- 
tives of the early Protestant group. Never- 
theless it shows how thoroughly the Len- 
ten practises were broken by those people. 
A reaction followed and the observance of 
Lent was restored among our people. The 
result, however, was that the significance 


of Lent was lost or at least blurred. And 
this remains the case today. We mark the 
Lenten season on our calendars; we note 
its beginning and are quite conscious of its 
ending ; some go so far as to give up some 
simple indulgence such as candy or the 
movies ; but in the main the significance of 
Lent is lost to us. Yet Lent came to be be- 
cause people found in it an essential ex- 
pression of their own spiritual lives. 


Fundamentally, Lent is a period of 
preparation for the great events of Holy 
Week, with its great climax of Easter. 
Men knew that if Easter was to have 
meaning for them, that is, if they were to 
be gathered up into the moving spirit of 
Easter, they would have to prepare them- 
selves for it. Just as one prepares himself 
before he enters into the fellowship of 
some human organization, and also pre- 
pares for any occasion of re-dedication to 
that group, so man must prepare for inclu- 
sion in God’s saving act. If man does the 
former with seriousness, he ought likewise 
to do that latter in the same mood. The 
length of time set aside for Lent appears 
quite unimportant. Some have suggested 
that the forty days were chosen because 
Jesus spent that time in the Wilderness 
preparing for his life’s task. Evidence sup- 
porting this as the reason for choosing the 
duration of Lent is scanty, yet neverthe- 
less the idea will suffice. The event in 
Jesus’ life and Lent are both times of prep- 
aration. More impressive are the forms 
the Lenten celebration has taken, forms of 
discipline, prayer, and confession. Man 
has attempted in those ways to make his 
spirit ready for that which God gives. By 
fasting and frequent church attendances he 
has placed a curb on himself, exerting his 
will to control his normal physical tenden- 
cies to which he ordinarily gives freedom. 
By confession and prayer man assesses 
his own life against the standards God has 
held up to him and places before God his 
knoweldge of his weakness and his need 
for help. The forms of the Lenten observ- 
ance have had meaning in that they have 
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shown or expressed a movement in the hu- 
man spirit. 

And that is what we in our time must 
find. It is relatively easy to re-establish 
the thought of Lent in people’s minds, so 
that they know about it. It is more difficult, 
but still relatively easy, to re-establish cer- 
tain formal practices in Lent. But to help 
people find the rich meaning there is in 
Lent, is quite another matter. That is the 
truly difficult thing. Perhaps, in the end, 
it is a task that can be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by God alone. Unless 
man comes to know within himself the 
bearing which Easter has upon his life, he 
will not comprehend Lent. And the idea 
of Lent and its forms, even though held 
once more, will have no heart:in them. 

We cannot, of course, begin to put down 
the various facets of meaning Lent and 
Easter may have, for the whole of the 
Christian Gospel is contained in them. We 
can, however, make one sugegstion. Jesus’ 
life and death bear a direct connection to 
the idea and practise of sacrifice. John, in 
the first chapter of his gospel, refers to 
Jesus as “The Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world,” a statement 
bearing an obvious connection to the lamb 
that was sacrificed at the feast of the Pass- 
over. Paul, in writing to the church in 
Rome, said that Jesus was “set forth by 
God to be a propitiation . . . for the remis- 
sion of sins,” which is another way of ex- 
pressing the same idea. It was perfectly 
clear to the early church that Jesus was in 
some way tied up with the whole sacrifi- 
cial system of his people. 

But the idea of sacrifice is foreign to us. 
There are those, of course, who have read 
their Bibles carefully enough to be famil- 
iar with the sacrificial practises from the 
days of Cain and Abel onward. It is quite 


another matter to sense inwardly the basic _ 


spiritual necessity for sacrifice. Why did 

people do such things? Why did they 

carry the best of their crops and flocks to 

the temple and offer them as a sacrifice to 

God? Why did they go so far as to pre- 
' (Continued on Page 28) 
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The Norwegian Church Struggle 


The Story Reviewed and Brought Up to Date 


Svenska Dagbladet on August 27th 
published an article on the above subject 
by Professor Einar Molland. Dr. Mol- 
land was until recently continuing his 
work as professor of Church History at 
the University of Oslo, and only escaped 
to Sweden at the beginning of 1944. At 
present he is directing the Norwegian 
Theological courses at the University of 
Upsala in Sweden. We print his article 
below: 

A Swedish Bishop said on one occa- 
sion: “What has happened in Norway 
will not be forgotten for a thousand 
years.” Norwegians agree with him. We 
know that what we have witnessed will 
fill the thoughts and hearts of future gen- 
erations. Their imagination will recall the 
oppression under which we have con- 
quered, the problems before which we 
were placed, the choice that we had to 
make, and they will admire the strength 
of thousands of Norwegian men and 
women, which will prove an inspiration to 
them. Our fight has been a struggle on 
the part of the Church for right, for 
Christian education, for the rights of par- 
ents and the home, for the liberty of the 
Church and of the pulpit. A great part 
of our modern history is the history of 
the Church. It is still too early to write 
the history of the occupation. Let us try 
to give an historical review of the reli- 
gious struggle. 

In Norway a difference is made be- 
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tween “Kirkestriden” (Church struggle) 
and “Kirkekampen” (@hurch fight). The 
Church struggle is the old struggle within 
the Church between two theological out- 
looks. This struggle, which has been 
known in all the Churches of Western 
Europe, has been exceptionally long and 
earnest in Norway. The Church fight is 
the struggle of the Norwegian Church 
against Nazism. One of the happiest cir- 
cumstances for the Church fight was the 
ending of the old religious struggle just 
before the war. When the Norwegian 
Church faced the problem of occupation, 
peace reigned within the Church. The 
proof of this was that in the Autumn of 
1940 a remarkable consolidation of the 
Norwegian Church and the Christian 
front in Norway took place. On October 
28th, 1940, a meeting was held in the 
Mission Hall at Calmeyergaten, in Oslo, 
and on that occasion Bishop Berggrav, 
Bishop Storen, Professor Hallesby and 
the lay chief of the religious movement 
in the West, Ludvig Hope, gave addresses 
one after the other. This was surely a 
remarkable fact, which is neither more 
nor less than the inauguration of a new 
epoch in the contemporary history of the 
Church. In order to understand it better, 
one must call to mind another famous 
meeting in this same hall 20 years earlier. 
The chief speaker then was Professor 
Hallesby who then began the most active 
period of the religious struggle. The cry 
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was “No collaboration with the Liberals.” 
Several years before, Hallesby had re- 
fused all contact with Berggrav and now 
they stood side by side and spoke with one 
voice. It was still more remarkable to see 
at the side of these two Bishops Ludvig 
Hope, representing the radical religious 
spirit, hostile to the institution of a State 
Church. During preceding years he had 
drawn a little closer to the Church, but at 
this moment he determined to defend it 
with the others, and from that time he was 
one of our great men in the religious 
front. Another happy fact, which con- 
tributed to the success of the Church 
fight, was the religious revival before 
April 9th, which was shown by the in- 
crease of Church attendance and by a re- 
vival of Holy Communion. It is this 
awakening of religious life, which has 
made possible the Church fight. During 
the occupation the attendances at services 
and the numbers of Communicants have 
much increased. The churches are full 
and more than that in Norway. A large 
number of the faithful are eager to receive 
Holy Communion. The Provisional Coun- 
cil of the Church witnessed to this in July, 
1942, when it sent to the Clergy a docu- 
ment containing the following paragraph: 

“Our Lord has indeed set us before an 
open door. The people are more eager to 
go to Church than ever before during the 
last century, consciences are open to the 
truth, every zealous preacher is rejoiced 
by a new interest for the Word of God 
and from all parts of the country news is 
received of great, worthy, true and deep 
religious revivals. In those circles of our 
people, which were far from the Church 
and from Christianity, eyes are opened 
and the Church is discovered. They re- 
spect the Church and are beginning to 
listen to it.” 

At the centre of the Norwegian reli- 
gious fight was the question of “The 
Church and the Order of Law.” The fight 
was opened by the Pastoral Letter of the 
Norwegian Church Bishops in February, 
1941, a courageous and clear letter on the 
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subject of order, founded on law. In it 
was stated: “When the authorities allow 
violence and injustice in society and when 
they oppress souls, then it is that the 
Church is the guardian of conscience.” 
This Pastoral Letter is remarkable as a 
religious historical document, because it 
shows us a Lutheran Church, which is 
entering into conflict with the State on the 
subject of law and order. In general, the 
Lutheran Churches are too little distin- 
guished by a social, ethical and prophetic 
ideal; they are more often marked by their 
almost boundless submission to the power 
of the State. Too often the Lutheran 
Churches have failed to protest for so 
long, that they are left to preach and ad- 
minister the sacraments in peace. In this 
Pastoral Letter there is a marvellous tone 
and spirit, recalling the Middle Ages, 
when it preached the law of God to which 
the power of the State is also subject. 
The last solemn declaration of the Council 
of the Norwegian Church also dealt with 
the question of law. When the Nor- 
wegians were forcibly mobilized in the 
Spring of 1943 for service which was in 
reality nothing else than German military 
service, the Church was the only Institu- 
tion which protested and was able to pro- 
test. On May 8, 1943, the Provisional 
Council of the Church sent a letter to 
Quisling, signed by Hallesby and Hope, in 
which they stigmatized this mobilization 
as contrary to the common rights of the 
people, recalling the limitations of the 
Hague Convention on the subject of occu- _ 
pation. They pointed out that this mobili- 
zation caused grave struggles of consci- 
ence to the Norwegians. As a result of 
this protest, Hallesby and Hope lost their 
liberty. They were imprisoned and sent 
to Grini where they still are. The first 
and the last word from the Church on the 
subject of order in its fight was the state- 
ment: “Right and conscience.” 
Resignation of Bishops and Priests 


The most remarkable event in the fight 
of our Church was the resignation by the 
priests of their official office, which took 
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place in the Spring of 1942. On February 
24 each of the seven bishops wrote to the 
Minister of Cults in which he said: “I 
give you notice by this letter that I resign 
my office. That is to say: I return to the 
State what it has confided to me. The 
spiritual office and authority which was 
given to me by ordination before the altar 
remains with me of right by the will of 
God.” The bishops declared that they were 
unable any longer to continue their work 
in the service of a State which violated 
the rights of the Church and which un- 
justly sanctioned the violence of which the 
police were guilty. The bishops declared 
that they remained the servants of the 
Word of God and of the parishes. They 
drew a clear distinction between earthly 
and spiritual authority, between their ad- 
ministrative functions in the service of the 
State and their episcopal office as pastors 
of the faithful. The priests followed the 
example of the bishops, forced to it by 
numerous abuses on the part of the State 
towards the schools, youth, freedom of 
education and preaching. On Easter Day, 
April 5, 1942, the majority of the priests 
read from the pulpit a declaration called 
“The Foundation of the Church.” This 
document is a clear witness to the inde- 
pendence of the Church vis-a-vis the State 
in spiritual questions and in the sov- 
ereignty of the Word of God, which is 
above all ideologies. After having read 
the document the priests solemnly declared 
that they were obliged by their conscience 
to lay down their office, but that they were 
resolved to continue their ministry, de- 
tached from their duty as servants of the 
State. Here was found the same distinc- 
tion between the office of the State and 
the spiritual charge, which was the reason 
for resignation given by the bishops. In 
a few weeks, more than 90 per cent of the 
priests had resigned their State positions. 
The rupture between Church and_ the 
State in occupied Norway became com- 
plete at Easter, 1942. From that time the 
priests refused their salary paid by the 
State, and all the orders of the different 
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State offices which were concerned with 
religion. They systematically returned the 
money and the letters which were sent to 
them by the Ministry of Cults. The priests 
continued to carry on religious services 
and other religious ceremonies except 
where they were forbidden to preach, de- 
ported or dismissed. At this time such 
decisions by the authorities were still re- 
spected. Later the orders and prohibitions 
of the State were openly disregarded. 
Since Easter, 1942, the Norwegian Church 
is no longer a State Church, but a Free 
Church, although it has continued to be a 
National Church (Folkekirke). Its basis 
is the baptism of children; it considers 
all baptized Norwegians as its members, 
so long as they have not left it. The mem- 
bers of the Nazi Nasjonal Samling, who 
wear the party badge receive the sacra- 
ments during religious services of the 
Norwegian Church, and they do so quite 
often. It is not a political church. But 
it has occurred that a priest at the Com- 
munion rails has passed a man who was 
ordained by one of our so-called bishops. 
Here it is a question of someone who has 
transgressed our religious Ministers. In 
1843 at the Scottish Synod 474 priests 
resigned their offices. Their relations with 
the State were such that they were ob- 
liged to leave the Church and to found a 
Free Church. They freely renounced 
all the privileges of the State Church, 
their salary, their presbyteries and their 
churches in order to safeguard the in- 
tegrity of the Church. On this occasion 
a Scottish lord wrote: “I am proud of my 
country. In no other country is such an 
action possible.”” A century later the Nor- 
wegian clergy did the same thing in a 
situation much more difficult and full of 
danger. In Scotland the resignations had 
been prepared by ten years of controversy 
and funds had been raised in order to 
found the Free Church. In Norway most 
of the priests had only a few hours, and 
at the most a few days, in which to make 
a decision. Censorship of telephones and 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Fellowship for the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ. Any person may 
become an active member of The Fellowship of Those Who Care who will make it a 
practice to pray every day for the missionaries sent abroad by the Congregational 
churches through the American Board, and for the national leaders of the churches 
with which they are associated. 


This is a movement to direct and strengthen the prayer life throughout our 
church organizations through the marvelous impetus which comes through a united 
purpose. 

The purpose of The Fellowship of Those Who Care is the spiritual undergirding 
of the work of our missionaries and of the American Board generally. We invite 
anyone who shares this purpose to become a member. So far as possible, members of 
the Fellowship, either individually or collectively, unite for prayer at 8:45 every 
Wednesday morning. ‘There are various groups as well as many individuals in 
America and in other lands, who share in this Fellowship. —Frep Freip GoopsELL 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


One Key to Brotherhood 


“Brotherhood Month” and “Race-Relations Sunday” have come again, and once 
more in our young people’s groups and in our Church Schools we study and think of 
the people of some special country or area so that we and our children may become 
better acquainted with a hitherto little known part of the world. And once more we 
stop to appraise our own attiudes, and our own growth in tolerance and in interest 
and knowledge of other lands. We are proud of the fact, and rightly so, that here in 
Hawaii, more truly than in any other part of our great country, we have taken the 
first steps, at least, in making an inter-racial program work. As Christians we do not 
need to be persuaded that any position that does not give equal rights to all is intol- 
erable; that as children of a common Father we are all members of one family in his 
eyes; and that only as we live and act on such principles can we ever hope for the 
world-wide and lasting peace for which we all long and pray. 


But how many of us have disciplined our minds and cultivated our hearts to the 
point where we can put ourselves into the other person’s place, where we can under- 
stand what he is thinking because we can identify ourselves with his thought and his 
feeling? Have we learned to stretch our sympathies and our imaginations until his 
frustrations, his terrors, the daily pinpricks he receives, his sufferings, and even his 
death becomes as ours? Does our own faith, our own courage flame higher as we see 
and appreciate his steadfastness in maintaining his ideals, and can we feel that his 
victory of character is almost a personal one for us as we thrill to his strength and 
devotion? Whether, by accident of birth, we stand in one group or another, with the 
majority, or with a small minority, on our ability to exercise such imagination 
depends the extent to which we can follow in the footsteps and spirit of our Master. 
For Jesus had the faculty to see so deeply into the hearts of men, and to enter so 
truly into what they were thinking and doing, that he understood thoroughly all their 
experiences and emotions, and thus could be their leader and their friend. 


All that remains in mind of a sermon heard long ago is the final thought of the 
speaker whose closing words were, “And now abideth Faith, Hope, and Love; these 
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three, and the greatest of these is Love. And yet even greater is that understanding 


and sympathy of the heart for another which is compounded of these three; that 
ability to enter so completely into the feelings of one’s fellow man that one under- 


stands his aspirations, his discouragements, his sufferings, and his joys, as if they 


were one’s own.” 


Let us pray that we, too, this month may grow in the ability to enter into the 


other person’s point of view and problems, no matter how far removed they may be 


from our own. And in so doing, may we more fully apprehend the true meaning of 


brotherhood. 


—AtLicg& Cary 


The Peacemaker 


“Though I move great audiences with 
denunciations of war, and praises of peace, 
but have not love, I am no more creative 
than an organ grinder or a jazz band. 
Though I know the history and the prin- 
ciples of the peace movement, and though 
I have faith to believe that the barriers 
between races and nations will be broken 
down, if I have not an understanding love 
for all races and classes I count for noth- 
ing in the creation of a world of active 
good-will. 


“Even though I give my property to 
endow peace foundations, if I cannot co- 
operate with sincere workers of other 
methods and programs, I count for nothing 
when we all face the rising tides of na- 
tionalism and war propaganda. Though 
I give my body to be burned as a protest 
against military education and conscrip- 
tion, if I have not the spirit of love and 
forgiveness which opens the minds of op- 
ponents to the truth, I can do nothing in 
changing the mind set for war in national 
crisis. 


“Forgiving, creative love suffers long, 
and is kind in life’s daily contacts and an- 
noyances. The spirit of love and peace 
vaunts not itself even when nations bind 
themselves into peace leagues, and sign 
treaties outlawing war. The spirit of 
Christ’s peace hopes all things, even when 
narrow nationalism rides at will over the 
bruised spirits of those who love peace. 
Peace born of unconquerable love is not 
easily provoked into unprofitable debate, 
does not sulk and behave itself unseemly 
even when the argument is apparently won 
by the champions of ‘unchanging human 
nature’ and ‘economic necessity.’ 


“Love bears everything, and goes on be- 
lieving and hoping in the dark days of the 
twentieth century as in the first. Love at 
work in reconciliation never fails or loses 
its power to hope for ultimate victory.” 


(An adaptation of Corinthians 1: 13.) 
Gilbert Bowles, Friends Mission, Tokyo, 


now residing in Honolulu. 
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Women Serve 


A Service Club Doing Red Cross Work 


This might well be a story about grand- 
mothers, for surely they are the unsung 
heroes of this war. Many who had “re- 
tired’ now are responsible for the care of 
grandchildren while the mothers hold war 
jobs or carry on full time volunteer work. 
This does not prevent them from carrying 
their share of service to the community. 
There is Mrs. Yamamoto, who is seventy. 
She makes slippers, a dozen pairs a week, 
for the Red Cross while she sits by the 
bedside of her invalid husband. Mrs. Lee 
and Mrs. Wong come regularly to the Red 
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Cross surgical dressing unit. Mrs. Tanaka 
has knitted more than sixty sweaters and 
she is still knitting. 

Grandmothers are not the only ones 
who are serving. International Institute 
members of all ages have served through 
so many channels that it is impossible to 
estimate the volume of their service. Mem- 
bers of the Chinese Women’s Club and the 
younger Japanese club members helped 
prepare and serve food for the H. T. G. 
Members of the Korean Mothers’ Club, 
Filipino Women’s Club, Chinese Women’s 
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Club, and Hui Manaolana were among the 
first to respond to the call for volunteers 
in surgical dressing units and many of the 
same women can be seen every week at the 
Y unit. In addition many have helped 
form new units in their own neighbor- 
hoods. 

During the invasion of the Philippine 
Islands, members of the Filipino Wom- 
en’s Club felt a need for a mid-week reli- 
gious service and were responsible for a 
weekly prayer service in the Y chapel. 

Servicemen were entertained by the 
club groups and in the homes of members. 
The Filipino clubs joined in a Christmas 
party for men from the Philippines and 
from Guam. 

Social gatherings for servicemen from 
China and Americans of Chinese ancestry 
from the mainland resulted in a new club, 
Hana Like. Open house for young people 
coming from the outside islands to do war 
work met a need for recreation and soon 
became a permanent club. Membership 
since 1941 has exceeded 2,000. About 300 
members are in the armed forces in vari- 
ous war theaters. 

Service clubs of Japanese women were 
organized to provide a medium of service 
for women in different neighborhoods. 
There are 23 such clubs whose service to 
the community includes the making of 
quilts for the Office of Civilian Defense 
evacuation center, baby clothes for the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, camouflage 
nets for the Office of Civilian Defense, toys 
for the Council of Social Agencies’ Christ- 
mas Committee, Mother Rice Kindergar- 


ten bazaar, and the Junior Red Cross, ar- 
ticles for the YWCA bazaar (proceeds of 
$750.00 contributed to 10 relief organiza- 
tions), and for the YWCA Fellowship 
bazaar, sheets for the Day Care Centers, 
quilts for the Honolulu and Wahiawa Day 
Care Centers, oilcloth aprons for the Ka- 
liht Day Care Center, candy for OCD 
1943 Christmas and YWCA World Fel- 
lowship sale, more than 20,000 machine- 
made hospital articles for the Red Cross, 
more than 20,000 pairs of slippers for the 
Red Cross for the Army and Navy hos- 
pitals, nearly 3,000 knitted articles for the 
Red Cross, and draperies for the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel chapel used by the Navy; 
mending for Leahi Hospital and Kapiolani 
Maternity Hospital; and sewing for Kua- 
kini Hospital and Hospital 147. These 
groups are ready to meet any emergency 
call from the Red Cross at any time. 

We are all proud of the war record of 
the women of Hawaii. All ages and all 
nationalities have served the country with 
loyalty and deep devotion. It has not been 
easy to go on doing the same task week 
after week and month after month. One 
of the most inspiring examples of devotion 
is that of our grandmothers, many of 
whom speak limited English and whose 
hands are knotted from years of hard 
work. 

One group when asked if it would like 
a vacation said, “American soldiers do not 
take vacations. We cannot think of vaca- 
tions as long as the Red Cross needs our 
work.” —M1Lprep TowLks 


A Call to Prayer 


On Friday, February 16, the beginning 
of the Lenten Season, The Day of Prayer 
will be celebrated by Christian women 
throughout the world. For Honolulu 
women and those in country areas able to 
attend, the day will be observed by a serv- 
ice of prayer at the First Chinese Church 
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of Christ, opposite McKinley High 
School. This service will be held at two 
o'clock and will be under the auspices of 
the women of the hostess church. Mrs. 
Richard Sia is acting as general chairman. 

Fach year a program of worship is 
planned by the United Council of Church 
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Women and the one this year seems par- 
ticularly well suited for the use of church 
women of the territory. It is an inspiring 
experience to worship with women the 
world around and it is hoped that many 
who have not participated in the past will 


make an effort to be present “creating a 
Beloved Community of new friends—that 
God’s will may be known upon earth, His 
saving grace among all people. 
Mary WarRNER, ca 
President Honolulu Council 


Hawaii News 


Hilo Branch 

The Hilo Branch of the Woman’s Board 
reports the election of new officers: 

President, Mrs. Warren Flagg 

Ist Vice-Pres., Mrs. Frank Cook 

2nd Vice-Pres., Mrs. H. K. Kellner 

Secretary, Mrs. T. M. Talmage 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. Lottis. 

Mrs. Flagg writes, “We plan to have a 
program outlined for a six months’ period 
to offer at the regular January meeting. 
We hope through this way to arouse inter- 
est in attendance, which has been sadly 
negligible.””—Mrs. WarREN FLAcc 


Kohala 


The King’s Daughters Society of Ko- 
hala is now beginning another year. We 
have welcomed back to our district the 
families who have evacuated in February 
of 1942, and have lost several who have 
left the island. One of our fine workers, 
Mrs. Donald Bowman, will soon be leav- 
ing us to make her home on Oahu, and we 
feel sure she will be an asset to the com- 
munity into which she goes. 

Two rummage sales have been held, one 
in April and one in November, which 
brought a little over $200 into our treas- 
ury. We had a vital part in the closing of 
a house of prostitution in our dictrict and 
in opposing the opening of a saloon in the 
Kapau section. We have assisted in what- 
ever problems have presented themselves. 
Our women have had a vital part in all 
worth-while community activities. 

During the year we have contributed to 
Bethany and Kohala Union Sunday 
Schools; the Kohala Seminary, subscrip- 
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tion to Silver Cross; Temperance League 
of Honolulu; Red Cross; War Relief; 
Mrs. Richards’ Birthday Fund; Kohala 
Summer Vacation School. 

We have been reading “Rim of the Ca- 
ribbean” and have found it of much inter- 
est and a book which should make us more 
eager to break down barriers of race, and 
never cease trying to bring the message 
of our Master to all about us. 

Our officers for the coming year are: 

Pres., Mrs. Nelly B. Davis 

Vice-Pres., Mrs. Yee Cho Ping 

Treas., Mrs. Dora Smith 

Sec., Mrs. Meta Koelling. 

—NELLY B. Davis 


Maui News 


On November 3, the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, Maui Branch, met at the home 
of Mrs. W. S. Nichol. 

Mrs. Oscar Maurer gave a very com- 
prehensive and inspirational talk on dif- 
ferent missions of the United States with 
the particular phases of each. Migrant, 
negro and nationality problems were dis- 
cussed in turn. 

Mrs. Maurer will continue her discus- 
cussion at our January 12th meeting, at 
the home of our president, Mrs. W. E. 
Rowan. 

Chaplain Gardner, of the Makawao Sta- 
tion Hospital, was the guest speaker at the 
December meeting. In his interesting re- 
cital of the life of a chaplain in the Mar- 
shall Islands, he spoke of the friendly and 
helpful attitude of the people of those 
islands, because of the former influence of 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Report 


From June 24 to 28 of this year, I had 
the privilege of representing you at the 
National Student Assembly Division of 
the General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches which was held at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, from June 21 
to 28. 

First, a word about the National Stu- 
dent Assembly to which we went as rep- 
resentatives from all over the country. The 
National Student Assembly is a subdivi- 
sion of the Pilgrim Fellowship and is 
closely related to the Christian Student 
Movement in this country and in the 
world. The purpose of this Assembly is to 
develop a student program on college cam- 
puses in such a way as to strengthen our 
denomination and the Protestant Church 
as a whole. It is an outgrowth of the Stu- 
dent Commission set up to represent the 
college and university students of the Pil- 
grim Fellowship. For the first time the 
Student Assembly was held this year in 
connection with the General Council at 
Grand Rapids. It was felt that this would 
meet important needs such as (1) provid- 
ing opportunity for taking part in this 
important meeting of the denomination, 
(2) guaranteeing the consideration of stu- 
dent work as an integral part of the total 
work of the church, (3) offering students 
the chance of seeing the church at work 
and (4) giving students close contact with 
outstanding leaders of the churches, and 
(5) providing an opportunity for the 
working out of problems in relation to stu- 
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dent movements and the planning of an 
effective and Christian program on the 
campus for the postwar years. 

With the theme “The Student Christian 
at Work in the Church and the World’, 
about sixty of us students from all over 
the country met in work, and fun, and fel- 
lowship in the Y.W.C.A., which served as 
our student headquarters at Grand Rap- 
ids. For seven days, we divided our time 
between the Y.W. lounge where our meet- 
ings were held, and its nearby rooms 
where our seminar groups met, and Park 
Church, two blocks away, where we at- 
tended various sessions of the General 
Council. The atmosphere and general air 
of the whole conference in which we met 
will not be too soon forgotten. 

When [ got into Grand Rapids late in 
the afternoon, after traveling the better 
part of the day and the night before, I 
went straight to Park Church to register, 
and for a room. Through the hospitality 
of Park Church members, we students 
were provided lodging and breakfast, the 
English arrangement of “bed and break- 
fast.” A busier sight than Park Church 
and its nearby vicinity could not be found. 
People walked in and out of the church, 
and in Fulton Street Park in front of the 
church, delegates sat on benches and on 
the grass and talked and discussed prob- 
lems concerning the churches and the 
world. Inside the church, more people met 
in meetings and seminars. Grand Rapids 
overflowed with us 1,500 delegates of min- 
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isters, church workers, students and 
friends. It was indeed a week for Congre- 
gationalism. 

Day after my arrival, Patty Lee Coghill, 
one of our student resource leaders, took 
me in tow and showed me where the 
Council mailbox was, and the information 
desk, and the bulletin board where an- 
nouncements of college alumni dinners 
and notices of meetings were posted. To- 
gether, we made the round of the first 
floor of Park Church where the General 
Council Exhibits were. The most inter- 
‘esting was the main exhibit of huge “Stop, 
Look, Listen” panels which were set up in 
the form of booths. On these panels were 
found challenging pictures concerning the 
problems and work which face the church 
in terms of the local church and its out- 
reach to the end of the earth. These were 
the subjects found in the booths—(1) 
Problem of Unfulfilled Personality, (2) 
. Democracy and the Ballot, (3) Rising 
Tide of Nationalism, (4) Ignorance and 
Illiteracy, (5) Poverty, Starvation and 
Disease, (6) Paganism, Secularism, and 
the Unreached Masses, (7) The Divided 
Church, (8) Problem of Lukewarm 
Christians, (9) Problem of Racial In- 
equality, and (10) Problem of War and 
Peace. Other supplementary exhibits in- 
cluded the Book Store where experts were 
on hand to help one with his selections, 
the Literature Table of pamphlet mate- 
rials of the Mission Council, Council for 
Social Action, Committee on Evangelism, 
and others, work done by our own Con- 
gregational colleges such as Olivet and 
Pacific University. In connection with the 
main exhibit, J may add, that it can be 
crated in sections and shipped by express 
for use by local church groups. 

From 8 in the morning till 10 or later 
in the night, the Council was one round of 
activities after another. In the morning, 
the Council convened in the Park Church 
auditorium. Reports by the various com- 
mittees on the work of the denomination 
such as the Commission on the Ministry, 
Commission on Evangelism and Devo- 
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tional Life, the Theological Commission, 
Council for Social Action, Committee for 
War Victims and Services, Committee on 
the Unit Plan, and many others, were 
given. There were also addresses. In the 
afternoon and after the evening worship 
hour, seminars and workshops were held. 
One night, I attended a meeting of the 
committee on Japanese Relocation Cen- 
ters. A report of life in one of these cen- 
ters was given, and illustrated by colored 
movies. I need not say that it was very 
interesting. One cannot begin to realize 
what a great job our denomination is 
doing, of the multi-various activities it 
carries on in our own country and through- 
out the world, until he has sat a day listen- 
ing to all these reports. One can perhaps 
gain an idea of it through the Treasurer’s 
report which consists of pages and pages 
of colunms and columns of figures. 


As one of the purposes of our meeting 
with the General Council, we did get to 
come in close contact with outstanding 
leaders of the churches. This, to me, was 
one of the nicest parts of the conference— 
to have an opportunity to meet, see and 
hear our church leaders, and to catch a 
little inspiration from them. One of the 
most dynamic was Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
professor of Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary, who delivered the 
General Council Lectures each day at 5 
p.m. Fountain Street Baptist Church, a 
block and a half from Park Church, with 
an auditorium that seats nearly 1,800 peo- 
ple, with beautiful stained glass windows, 
was filled by both townspeople and dele- 
gates each evening. Dr. Niebuhr, who has 
contributed greatly to Christian thought in 
the past 50 years, centered his lectures 
around the general theme of “The Chris- 
tian Faith and the World Crisis.” I must 
confess that I started taking notes on his 
talks, but soon had to give up. It was 
simply impossible to listen to him and take 
notes at the same time. One has to “hang” 
on to his words and thoughts or get lost. 
Dr. Niebuhr was fascinating to listen to. 
His gestures and expressions betoken a 
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brilliant mind. One cannot help but be im- 
pressed by him even though one may not 
be able to understand too clearly what he 
has to say. Besides giving these lectures, 
Dr. Niebuhr also led our student group in 
considering “The Christian Faith.” An- 
other outstanding Christian leader who 
was with our group was Robert Mackie, 
General Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and editor of the 
“Christian Life Notes.’’ A Scot by birth, 
he now lives in Canada, and travels the 
world over even in wartime. Known to 
students all over the world, he recently 
visited the Student Movement of South 
America and was before that in Britain 
and Sweden. Well qualified to speak to us 
to “The Christian Fellowship,” he led us 
in discussing it for two afternoons. He 
told us of his experiences with students in 
the various countries, of students in war- 
torn areas who have been able to continue 
their education because of our help. This 
was our Christian Fellowship in action, he 
said. 

One evening, in the hour of worship, 
Rev. Leslie E. Cooke of Coventry, Eng- 
land, who has been speaking in different 
parts of our country, spoke on “A New 
Day for Congregationalism.” He brought 
us a message of hope and love from his 
bombed Coventry. He said that his people 
who have suffered so much and have 
known how horrible war is, do not want 
others to go through what they have gone 
through. They are not interested in re- 
venge and retaliation through the same 
method of warfare. He told us of the 
people of his little church and of how they 
can still laugh and joke over their misfor- 
tunes. On another evening, at the Service 
of Dedication of the World Order Com- 
pact, the Hon. Walter H. Judd, M.D., 
spoke to the General Council on ‘“Chris- 
tian Responsibility for Democracy.” Mop- 
ping his forehead from time to time be- 
cause of the intense summer heat, he kept 
the audience in laughter with his jokes 
and stories. Dr. Judd gave a sincere and 
inspiring talk on the role which we Chris- 
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tians should assume in working for a just 
and peaceful world free of hatreds of all 
kinds. Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., preached 
the Council Sermon, “The Spiritual 
Front, Imperative’ to a “jam-packed” 
Park Church audience. The sermon was 
also carried over a P.A. system for the 
benefit of those downstairs and out in the 
park. Marilyn Bruner and I “sneaked” 
past two ushers and went upstairs to hear 
Dr. Fifield deliver his message. We had 
to stand and crane our necks because of 
the people standing in front of us, but 
there is nothing like actually seeing the 
speaker. 

Thus far, I have given you a general 
picture of the General Council and its 
many activities, and indirectly, showing 
the part of us students. I shall now tell 
you about our Student Assembly. 

As stated above, we met in the Y.W. 
lounge with Mr. Robert Mackie and Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr as discussion leaders, 
Donald Noyce, our president, and Rev. 
Ralph Douglas Hyslop, minister for Stu- 
dent Life Department, who acts as our 
adviser. Our meetings were held in the 
afternoons leaving our mornings and eve- 
nings free for attending the meetings of 
the Council, for recreation which consisted 
of swimming in the “Y”’ pool in the morn- 
ing and folk dancing in the evening when 
the weather permitted. (The temperature 
rose as high as 97 degrees.) As it seems 
characteristic of our times, the phrase “so 
little time” could have been applied to the 
relation of time to our work. Originally, 
there was planned five sessions of the 
Assembly, each broken into two parts— 
the first, talks and discussion led by our 
two guest leaders, and the second, seminar 
periods to consider vital Christian ques- 
tions. Time went by so quickly that we 
found it possible to have only two seminar 
periods which in themselves were too 
short. Our seminar groups, each led by a 
resource leader, discussed these four prob- 
lems: (1) Christian Convictions and 
Practices; (2) Our Fellowship in Action ; 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


“Easter, High and Holy” 


It’s rather strange, isn’t it, that the two 
most important days in the Christian 
Church calendar should be more commer- 
cialized than held sacred? We have talked 
recently about the secular glitter which 
surrounds Christmas. The other great 
day, Easter, is just as much sinned 
against. New hats, finery, colored eggs 
and Easter rabbits are usually the most 
popular symbols of the season. In recent 
years there has even been considerable 
commercial ballyhoo to give Easter gifts. 
Why? Nobody exactly knows, but the 
advertisements promote the idea. The 
Cross is much in evidence, of course, but 
only a minority think very seriously about 
its connection with Easter. We in the 
Christian Church make up most of that 
minority, and even we are not always too 
clear about its meaning. Then too, we who 
are teachers find it difficult to guide our 
children and young people into an abiding 
sense of what Easter should be to us. 

Faster, like Christmas, is not “time out” 
from regular lessons for a special occasion. 
It is the time toward which all our lesson- 
teaching should point—the climax, the 
great event which tells us what Christian- 
ity is all about. As the writer looks back 
over past years of Sunday School teach- 
ing, she is appalled to realize how often 
lesson studies have been simply “stuck in” 
two or three sessions about Easter as the 
calendar day drew near. From studying 
chronological events in Jesus’ life, his 
teachings, or modern problems which need 
_a Christian solution, time was taken out to 
look at the final events of his life—the 
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death and resurrection. Actually, the 
chronological events in Jesus’ life take on 
meaning only when they are looked at 
through his death and resurrection. We 
see what Jesus was driving at, what he was 
trying to tell people, when we see him on 
the Cross and as the risen, triumphant 
Lord. “God is your Father; God loves 
you, and you will find life only when you 
love Him just as He loves you—with all 
your heart and all your mind and all your 
strength, and your neighbor as yourself.’ 
That is the heart of what Jesus taught, 
the faith by which he lived and in which 
he died. We ask, How does one learn to 
love God in such fashion? . . . By believ- 
ing His Son when he said “No man cometh 
unto the Father save by me.’’ When we 
see Jesus on the Cross we know that God 
is telling us how much He loves us. He 
has taken on human form so that we may 
see what He is like and to what length of 
suffering He will go to bring us to Him 
and His ways. We know, too, that we 
must come unto God in just this same way 
of the Cross: by suffering the death of 
our self-centered human self; by letting 
God then fill our hearts with His love so 
that ever afterward we live to serve Him, 
not to glorify our selves. And in the Cross, 
finally, we know that this way to God 
means loving others, no matter what the 
cost. 

When we are greeted by the risen Christ 
on Eastern morning we know that Jesus 
was right. God does live. His love is 
greater than death. All suffering in His 
name brings life eternal. The way of the 
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Cross and the Resurrection is the only 
way to real life. That way must we live, 
trusting in God’s gracious love to sustain 
us in that way, knowing that He will sus- 
tain us. 

ee 6 ue, 

If this triumphant faith lies at the heart 
of Easter, how are we to teach it? The role 
of a teacher is two-fold: to help the pu- 
pil understand something of what Easter 
means; to guide him in desiring that ex- 
perience in his own life. God brings about 
the actual birth of new life for each person. 
We teachers, like John the Baptist, say, 
Prepare ye the way for the Lord. 

As we said in the Christian Education 
column last month, Lent is the season of 
preparation for Easter. In the class ses- 
sion, whatever the set of lessons you use, 
center attention on Jesus’ purpose (to re- 
veal God and serve Him), and how he 
carried out that purpose in the particular 
topic of study assigned for that Sunday. 
Do not hesitate to mention the approach 
of Easter, and its relation to Lent—or the 
relation of Lent to Easter. Explain that 
in the Easter celebration we find the ful- 
filment of Jesus’ life and purpose. Build 
up an eagerness in your pupils for the 
coming of the season. The many Biblical 
events of Holy Week, the Crucifixion and 
Easter cannot all be crowded into one class 
session. Yet that is what must be done if 
that week is left until Palm Sunday. When 
that is the case, the day of entry into 
Jerusalem is usually studied, and the rest 
of the week’s events barely mentioned. 
Without a careful study of the entire week, 
the real meaning of Easter will be missed. 
Why not begin the study of this week on 
the first Sunday in March? Take on that 
day the story of the triumphal entry, and 
the events of the Monday, such as the 
cleansing of the Temple. On the second 
Sunday read the Biblical accounts of the 
Last Supper—not forgetting Jesus’ beau- 
tiful discourses to the disciples as the 
Gospel of John records them. The min- 
ister might explain on this day something 
of the story of the blood covenant and the 
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Passover and the new covenant which 
Jesus established with the Last Supper. 
The third Sunday would then be appro- 
priate for the story of the Crucifixion. A 
brief sketch of the trials before the San- 
hedrin might be given by the teacher, leav- 
ing the dramatic account of the trial before 
Pilate to be read directly from the Bible. 
Then would follow the story of the Cruci- 
fixion itself, with emphasis on Jesus’ 
words spoken from the Cross, as showing 
his spirit and his love even to the end. 

Thus by the time of Palm Sunday (the 
last Sunday in March this year) the Sun- 
day School would be prepared with a real 
understanding of the events of the Easter 
season. On Palm Sunday a special wor- 
ship service might be held which would 
review the highlights of the events of Holy 
Week, and prepare for Easter Sunday, 
when the triumphant story of the Resur- 
rection would be celebrated. 

The other angle of the role of the 
teacher in presenting the Easter story is 
to guide pupils in desiring that God give 
them the experience of coming to Him. 
This is the element of personal worship, 
of cleansing one’s own life. According to 
the age level of the pupil, he should be 
guided in learning how to pray—by him- 
self, or in the group. Explanation of the 
importance of a daily devotional time is 
helpful; the use of Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls (15¢ each—see January 
article in ’T'HE FRIEND) will help the child 
find his own special way of observing this 


period. Setting aside a few minutes of the — 


class session for this type of worship will 
also be desirable. Special services on Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday for children 
and their parents are opportunities for 
stressing the idea of living on a higher 
plane. Whatever the particular form used, 
the teacher should always help the child 
to seek for God, to be willing and eager 


that God come in and direct his life. 
x ok Ok 


At Christmas-time music of the sea-— 
son is always emphasized. Not so many 


churches realize that our Easter music is 
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equally outstanding. One effective way of 
getting ready for Easter would be to have 
a special study of Easter hymns. They 
might be used throughout Lent in wor- 
ship services. Study the words of the 
great hymns; they speak for themselves ; 
they tell the Easter story in beautiful and 
compelling words. Get the help of a musi- 
cian in studying the music; it, too, is in- 
spiring, and among the finest in all 
Christian music. 

You will find these hymns among the 
best for Lent and Easter use: 


Lent (Prayer, repentance, and 

consecration ) 

“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 

“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling”’ 

“Have Thine Own Way, Lord” 

“OQ Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 

“Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord” 

“Just As I Am, Thine Own To Be” 

“Beneath the Cross of Jesus” 

“Take My Life and Let It Be” 

“T Would Be True” 

“Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee” 

“Lord, Speak To Me” 

“Lord, I Want To Be a Christian” 
(Negro spiritual) 


Palm Sunday (Praise and honor) 
“All Glory, Laud and Honor” 
“Ride On! Ride On in Majesty!” 
”*Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty 

Gates” 


The Lord’s Supper and the Crucifixion 
“Tn the Cross of Christ I Glory” 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 
“There Is a Green Hill Far Away” 
“°*Tis Midnight ; and On Olive’s Brow” 
“OQ Sacred Head, Now Wounded” 
“Break Thou the Bread of Life” 

“Tnto the Woods My Master Went” 
“Were You There?” (Negro spiritual ) 


Easter (‘The Resurrection and 
the Living Christ) 
“The Day of Resurrection” 
“Jesus Christ is Risen Today” 
“Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” 
“Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain” 
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“Fairest Lord Jesus” (a good theme- 
hymn for the entire season) 

“Crown Him with Many Crowns” 

“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 


All of these hymns can be found in The 
Hymnal for Youth, as well as in other 
hymnals. 


There are also other ways of introducing 
Easter music—by special soloists, or by 
the playing of recordings, if that is 
possible. Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
“The Pilgrim’s Chorus” from Tann- 
haueser, and Stainer’s ““God So Loved the 
World” are among the great musical com- 
positions suitable for Easter. 

The words of a traditional Norwegian 
Easter carol express well the spirit which 
we would have our pupils receive at 
Easter-time. The carol is arranged as a 
dialogue between one who would find 
Jesus and an angel, with a narrator speak- 
ing in between: 


“Lonely, heart-broken, I seek here my 
Jesus 

Desolate, empty, the tomb where He lay.” 

“Nay, ’tis not empty, with angels ’tis filled, 

Life is triumphant this glad Easter Day!” 


Weep now no more, O cease from thy 
sorrow, 

Look up to Jesus, and not in the grave. 

Jesus is risen! He liveth alway, 

O’er death victorious, almighty to save! 


“Angel, O tell me, O where hast thou laid 
Him 

That I may tenderly bear Him away?” 

“Death could not hold him! He liveth 
again ! 

Jesus is risen this glad Easter Day 


(?? 


Cease from thy grieving, let weeping be 
stilled ; 

Precious the promise He now hath fulfilled. 

Joy is thy portion, both now and alway, 

Christ is arisen, He liveth for aye! 

“Angel, O tell me, O where shall I find 
Him, 

That once again I may look on His face ?” 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Psalm 40 


Two different poems make up _ this 
Psalm. Verses 1-11 are the first; verses 
13-17 are the second; verse twelve serves 
to join the two together and gives a con- 
tinuity to the whole piece. The second 
poem is exactly the same as Psalm 70, so 
that for the time being we can put it aside, 
leaving until later any comments we may 
have to make upon it. 

The first poem is the story of a man’s 
experience. The man had been in some 
desperate situation. What it was we do 
not know, but that it was trying to the 
point of human endurance we are sure. 
“He brought me out of an horrible pit, out 
of the miry clay.” The poet was probably 
speaking figuratively, for the whole con- 
text of his work would lead us to suppose 
that his experience was one of spirit. If 
that is the case, then the man had sunk 
deep in despair or had been involved in an 
evil situation, which primarily threatened 
his inner personal life. Whatever had 
caught him, God had pulled him out. That 
was the significant part of the experience 
for him. He had evidently realized that 
within himself he was quite unable to ex- 
tricate himself from the condition in which 
he found himself. He knew that God had 
saved him. 

In light of this the first verse of the 
Psalm carries added weight. “I waited 
patiently for the Lord.” For too many 
people squirm and struggle and loudly 
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protest when they find themselves in a 
difficult situation. Somehow they behave 
as though the experience that has come to 
them should not have come. They blame 
the world about them for it, and then try 
as hard as they can to get out. They do not 
want to accept their condition, to bear it, 
and to wait for God to remove it. Yet the 
poet testifies as to God’s way. The man 
who waits patiently, in the faith that God 
will hear his cry for help, finds that the 
experience of the psalmist is duplicated 
in him. 

Not only did God rescue the poet; He 
also, and this means through His saving 
act, “put a new song” in the man’s mouth. 
Read the song in verses 4 and 5. The poet 
could speak of God’s character and way 
more certainly and more clearly than ever 
before, because he knew them through his 
own experience. His testimony was of 
God. And as he said, he spoke that others 
might know. He became a living example 
of God’s power in human life. “Many 
shall see it (the fact of his life and his new 
song) and fear and shall trust in the 
Lord.” There is a message in this for us 
today. It is doubtless true that the mes- 
sage of the Bible may be heard even when 
spoken by one who does not know its full 
significance in his own life. But how much 
more clear that message becomes when it 
is given by a person who himself has 
actually heard it in his own life. The poet 
was writing out of the depth of his own 
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experience, an experience that to him’ was 
awful and profound; his words and his 
life went together; the former were as 
nearly as he could make them an expres- 
sion of the reality he had known in the 
latter. That was why he stood out as one 
among his people who could help others 
know God’s power. 

But the psalmist did not stop there. He 
might have done so, for countless numbers 
of people have. When God has rescued 
them from some affliction they have sung 
a song about God’s goodness; but they 
have been quite satisfied to keep on sing- 
ing. Sooner or later, of course, their song 
has died out, for no one can keep on end- 
lessly singing the same tune. If he tries to, 
he grows into an automaton, or becomes 
like a victrola record with the needle stuck. 
Others soon stop listening or do some- 
thing to shut him off. Much more seri- 
ously, such a person shows by his repeated 
song that he has missed God’s continual 
leading. For in such an experience as that 
through which the psalmist passed God is 
doing far more than teaching man of His 
power and goodness; God is guiding man 
to a clearer understanding of what He 
wants man to do. 


Note well the psalmist. ‘Mine ears thou 
has opened.” The psalmist had heard 
words that he had never heard before. He 
was clearly a man who had followed the 
ritual of the temple, for he speaks of the 
“burnt offering and sin offering.” In his 
experience he had learned the full mean- 
ing of the prophet’s teaching that God re- 
quired a clear and obedient heart. The 
Book, and by that we can properly assume 
he was referring to the revelation of God 
as known to his people through the laws 
and the teaching of the prophets, had come 
to mean more to him. It had touched his 
own life and changed it. And the require- 
ment for him was that he obey, or live by 
the new found insights. 

Not only did his experience produce a, 
transformation in his life about which he 
sang, and to which he had to be obedient, 
it also set a task for him among his fel- 
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lows. He had to preach and teach. “I 
declared thy faithfulness . . . thy salvation 

. . thy loving kindness . . . thy truth.” 
He told others of the great facts which had 
become known to him. In this he himself 
disappeared, and God stood out, for his 
words were all of God, as though he would 
introduce others to God. We can use an 
analogy here without being sacrilegious. 
Two men walk down the road. They are 
friends of long standing. They meet a 
third man who is known only to one of 
them. The third man is introduced to the 
one he does not know by the other man. 
The reason why the introduction can be 
more than a passing act of politeness is 
that the man doing the introducing knows 
well the man whom he is presenting. He 
can speak through personal experience. 
Just so in religious life. The man who 
knows God in the depth of his own life has 
both the privilege and the duty of speak- 
ing about God to others, of introducing 
God, as it were, to other men. 

The poet closes his work with a brief 
prayer. It is a simple prayer, but it is 
genuine and sincere. In it are requests for 
those gifts which man really needs, for 
they are gifts supporting man’s spiritual 


life. 
Psalm 41 


It is agreed now, that this Psalm was 
written about the Hebrew people as a 
whole. It uses the personal pronoun 
singular all the way through, and thus 
seems to refer to a single individual. But 
you will find more meaning in it if you 
think of it as an expression of national 
experience. Then if you will go one step 
further and think of the way the Hebrew 
people must have felt during the time of 
Nehemiah and Sanballat (Nehemiah 2: 
9-20, 4:1-23) you will appreciate the 
Psalm still more. Finally, change the 
translation of the first verse to read as 
most manuscripts give it, “Blessed is he 
that acteth circumspectly, though he is 
weak,” and then see what happens. 


The Hebrew people, relatively few of 
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them, had returned to the site of their 
capitol city, determined to rebuild it. All 
during the exile they had retained a firm 
belief in their God and had resisted all in- 
fluences that would change their forms of 
expression for that belief. As soon as per- 
mission was given they set out for Jeru- 
salem. They desired to worship their 
God in their own way, They made treaties 
with some of the rulers nearby, hoping to 
have more freedom to do their work. (See 
verse 9.) But from every side men and 
nations rose up to hinder them. The only 
thing they had left to give them strength 
was their faith in God. The whole Psalm 
is an expression of that faith in the setting 
of their day by day experience. As such 
it stands as a testimony of the source from 
which man derives strength for an under- 
taking he believes to be right when his 
whole world is against him. 

The Benediction in verse 13 signifies 
that the first section of the Psalter ends 
here. You will find the same Benediction, 
although the words vary slightly, at the 
end of Psalms 72, 89, and 106. Psalm 150 
is a praise Psalm putting the sentiments 
of this Benediction into a much longer 
form. The Psalter was divided into these 
five sections, each with the same closing 
Benediction for use during the five feasts 
of the Jewish year. 


Psalms 42 and 43 


These two Psalms are actually one com- 
plete poem. The work is one of the most 
perfect pieces of poetic construction in the 
Bible. It has three verses in it, each one 
followed by the same refrain or chorus. 
In our Bible, the first verse is made up of 
verses 1-4. Then follows the refrain. Verse 
two is made up of verses 6-10, followed 
by the same refrain. And verse three is 
made up of verses 1-4 of Psalm 43, again 
with the same refrain. Note that the last 
part of verse 9 in Psalm 42 is repeated in 
43:2; and that the taunt of the enemies 
is likewise repeated twice, 42: 3, 10. 


This is a great Psalm and one hardly 
knows where to begin in suggesting the 
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significance it has. Perhaps only a person 
who knows the kind of experience out of 
which the author wrote ean fully appre- 
ciate its meaning. Try if you will to pic- 
ture that man in your imagination. He 
was far away from his homeland; he was 
surrounded by cruel enemies who not only 
made life unpleasant for him, but taunted 
him about the failure of his God; and his 
most vivid memories were of past days 
when he went up to the temple with 
crowds of other people to worship God. 
The result of these conditions he set forth 
so clearly, “My tears have been my meat 
day and night.” Lonely, homesick, un- 
happy, suffering, his only food was his 
sorrow. He thought of his life as like a 
man caught in the dashing, rolling water 
of the mountain stream coming down from 
Mt. Mizar. “Waves and billows were 
rolling over him.” 


Now, if you have been able to imagine 
how that man felt, or if perchance your 
experience has been comparable to his, go 
back to the first verse. “As the hart 
panteth after the water brook.” Pause at 
the imagery. The hart is the female deer, 
and thus is a weak, defenseless creature. 
In the heat of the summer time the streams 
where the animals drink dry up leaving 
only parched earth behind. And the ani- 
mals, driven by the hot sun, find nothing 
to quench their thirsts. “As the hart 
panteth after the water brook, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God.” From out of 
the midst of his despairing, hopeless con- 
dition, he yearned only for God, for the 
touch of “the living God.” It may be that 
you will have to do some more imagining. 
Many people in the situation of this man 
would not yearn for God. Some would 
give up completely. They would feel that 
life was not worth living, and that it was 
senseless to remain true to God. All the 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves would be enough to convince them 


that God had completely forgotten them. 


If it should happen that others about them 
asked “Where is thy God,” they would 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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A Review of the Federal Council's Biennial 


By Roswell P. Barnes 


Associate General Secretary, The Federal Council of Churches 


At the close of the Biennial Meeting of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, held at Pittsburgh, 
November 28 to 30, a former vice-presi- 
dent who has attended nearly every meet- 
ing of the council since its was organized 
said this was the best meeting in 38 years. 
Many others agreed with the former offi- 
cer that the council, as the chief coopera- 
tive agency of Protestant and Orthodox 
churches in America, is moving forward 
with a clear sense of direction and with the 
whole-hearted participation of its consti- 
tuent churches. 

The attendance of 425 members and 
alternates out of a possible 551, many of 
them holding the highest offices in their 
respective churches, indicated clearly the 
importance attributed to the Council. In 
the delegation of one church were its pres- 
ent moderator, four ex-moderators and the 
presidents of four of its theological semi- 
naries. 

The first important item of business was 
the applications for membership in the 
Council. The application of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in America was ac- 
cepted and that of the Universalist Church 
rejected. The admission of the former, 
with a membership of 300,000, raises the 
number of member churches to 26. 

One of the most significant features of 
the meeting was the presentation of the 
report of a commission of Christian schol- 
ars on The Relation of the Church to the 
War in the Light of the Christian Faith. 
The Commission had been appointed by 
the Council upon authorization of the Bi- 
ennial Meeting of 1942 and was represen- 
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tative of widely divergent points of view. 
The report has been characterized as the 
most important American contribution in 
our generation to Christian thinking upon 
this problem. Professor Robert L. Cal- 
houn of Yale Divinity School, chairman, 
presented the report. 

The gist of some of the other actions 
taken by the Council is as follows: 

1. A statement on the duty of the 
churches in the nation today, emphasizing 
the need for greater spiritual discipline 
and moral strength. 

2. A statement on maintaining the sep- 
aration of church and state, opposing the 
establishing of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. 

3. Support of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals for a world organization, with 
full recognition of their “present limita- 
tions and with determination to overcome 
them.” 

4. A recommendation that congres- 
sional action on the matter of peace-time 
compulsory military training be deferred 
until after the war, without expressing 
judgment for or against such training. 

5. A resolution on venereal disease con- 
trol and promiscuity, calling for an attack 
upon the problem on four fronts—the 
health, the welfare, the legal and the moral 
fronts, and asking the government to pub- 
lish the facts. 

6. A request to Congress to revise the 
present individual income tax law and pro- 
cedure with regard to deductions for con- 
tributions to churches and other voluntary 
community agencies. 

7. A message of Christian greetings to 
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the men and women away from home in 
the service of our nation, including prison- 
ers of war. 

8. Greetings to the British Council of 
Churches. 

9. Instructions to the Council’s Execu- 
tive Committee to consider the advisability 
of constituting a Commission on the Re- 
cruiting of the Ministry. 

10. A resolution urging the adoption by 
all religious bodies of a voluntary code to 
guide such behavior and action as have a 
bearing upon relationships among reli- 
gious groups in the community either at 
home or abroad. 

Among those who addressed the meet- 
ing were Mr. John Foster Dulles, chair- 
man of the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace, who spoke on “How the 
Churches Can Influence the Peace”; Rev. 
W. J. Gallagher, of the Canadian Council 
of Churches; Rev. Bryan Green, of Lon- 
don; Dr. John R. Mott, who paid tribute 
to the late Archbishop of Canterbury for 
his service to the World Council of 
Churches; Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, of St. 
Louis; Mr. John G. Ramsay, of the 


United Steel Workers of America, who 
spoke on “Interpreting the Church to Or- 
ganized Labor’; Chaplain George F. 
Rixey, Deputy Chief of Army Chaplains ; 
and Rev. Roy A. Burkhart, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Council elected as officers for the 
next biennium—Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam of the Methodist Church, President; 
Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, President of 
Morehouse College, Vice-President; Rev. 
W. Glenn Roberts, Recording Secretary ; 
and Mr. Harper Sibley, Treasurer. 

At the service for the inauguration of 
the new officers in Trinity Cathedral, Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, the retir- 
ing president, stressed the importance of 
the Church’s giving the world an example 
in its own life, and particularly in the rela- 
tionship between its various branches, of 
the kind of unity that is needed among the 
nations. He emphasized the necessity of 
cooperation as a preparation for ultimate 
unity and the important part that the Fed- 
eral Council played in promoting this co- 
operation between the different branches 
of the Christian Church. 


This letter was received by one of Hono- 
lulu’s leading citizens some time ago. Follow- 
ing the letter is an announcement of the 
response. If anyone would care to act further, 
he may get in touch with the Hawaiian Board. 

Tiberias, Palestine, 
Ash Wednesday, February 23, 1944 
Good Friend: 

Haunted, I have been ever since I have 
lived on the shore of blue Galilee by the 
phrase “a great while before day,” and in 
consequence have acquired the habit of 
arising mornings at 4 o’clock. 

As the shadows lift and the ridge of the 
eastern hills begins to glow, the sun peeps 
over the top, the lake is as a fire opal, and 
beauty is all about, I doubt if earth can 
show anywhere a fairer sight, but in a 
moment the lake begins to talk and sing 
to me of a fairer sight . . . “the rose of 
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Sharon”, “the lily of the valley”, “the 
bright and morning star”, “the fairest of 
ten thousand” .. . the Man of Galilee, the 
effulgence of the glory of heaven and 
earth. 

As I meditate, I realize that God is 
what he, the Galilean, represents him to 
be, and that he, the Galilean, lived on 
earth the ideal life. His life on earth has 
never been equaled and never will be. He is 
the eternal lodestar for all who aspire for 
the highest. To meditate with him is to 
grow somewhat into his likeness, until 
that day when we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is. 

I have shared this experience with 
many campers and visitors, and always 
some are grateful and say they have been 
helped. Some weeks, the visitors and 
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campers are more than 300, many thou- 
sands yearly. 

Our plan is to provide for evangelical 
Christianity on the lake shore a center for 
camps, conferences, week-end retreats, 
daily visitors, etc. At present there is an 
avenue of date palms, a small sycamore 
grove, a residence for the warden, a 
youth’s hostel for ten, a caretaker’s hut, 
an assembly room with library, a terrace 
for out-of-door assemblies, and two small 
dressing rooms by the water. If the fol- 
lowing could be constructed now, a real 


service could be rendered to many soldier 
visitors, in addition to service through the 
years to residents of Palestine and others; 
the rebuilding of an antique bath with a 
warm spring and two double cottages. 
For you and this old world of ours, I 
pray a blessed year and I ask your prayers 
that our plans may succeed and that an 
increasing service may be rendered to 
Christians, Hebrews and Moslems. 


Most cordially yours, 


A. C. Harts 


CAMP FOR BOYS 


When did such things begin ? 
A Honolulu person says he was a member 
(not 60 years ago) of the first Boys’ 
Camp in America. (Now there are said 
to be several thousand. ) 
There is one on the other side of the 
Globe, and it needs a new house or two. 


It’s a Y.M.C.A. Camp, too. 
Now where do you suppose ? 
On LAKE GALILEE 


There never would have been a Y.M.C.A., 
and very few boys’ camps, if there had not 
been a “MAN FROM GALILEE.” 
This person from Honolulu says that if we 
here in “Aloha Land” will help to put up 
an 


Aloha Cottage 


or even a room—he is willing to start the 
campaign with $........000.... You to supply 
the rest. 

This will be an offering of thanks to 


“The Man of Galilee” 


The camp is in operation in the control of 
the Y.M.C.A., under the guidance of one 
of the best known Y.M. Secretaries in Ju- 


dea and Jerusalem. It accommodates 
more than 3,000 campers, including 
American service men, English sailors, 
for all day sessions (a relatively few for 
the night) in every year, besides Christian 
fellowship groups, and even Jews, Turks 
and Arabs. They learn there something 
fresh about the 


“MAN OF GALILEE” 


in the place where he spent so many of his 
days on earth, and many Bible lovers be- 
lieve that he is coming again to Judea, 
despite Balfour decisions and “White Pa- 
per” edicts. 

The world even now has its eyes on PAL- 
ESTINE 

This is a missionary project and will not 
—ought not—interfere with that big proj- 
ect to raise some Hundreds of Thousands 
for the new Y.M.C.A. Building in Hono- 
lulu. As a matter of Thanksgiving, the 
Honolulu Y.M.C.A. has one of the best 
equipped camps in America—Camp Har- 
old Erdman—at Mokuleia. 

Let’s put a stamp of 


ALOHA 
on that Camp in Galilee. 


ere rr 


February, 1945 
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FAIR 


WITH YOURSELF 


Let INSURANCE 
SAFEGUARD YOUR 
PROPERTY. ----— 


Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd. 
INSURANCE DEPT. 
Telephone 4901 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


grant that he just was not. Other people 
in this same situation would yearn for de- 
liverance from their enemies. They would 
look forward either to rescue or escape by 
some human means. But the poet was one 
who sought God. Only one with a deep 
inner dependence upon the divine power 
would do that. 

And as if to give point to the man’s 
search, there are the words of the thrice 
repeated refrain. Read them carefully, for 
they are the words of one who out of the 
depths of a deeply trying situation sought 
God, and in the seeking was found by 
Him. “For I will yet praise Him who is 
the health of my countenance and my 


God.” 


Psalm 44 


This poem has been badly mixed up and 


added to through the years. As nearly as 
is possible the original poem can be found 
in the following way. Verses 1, 2, and 3 
make up the first stanza. The poet here 
recalls the history of the Israelite conquest 
of Canaan. The interesting thing about 
the statement he makes is that in it God is 
given all the credit for the successful epi- 
sode in Israel’s history and the people 
themselves are given none. That is a 
peculiar memory for a race of people to 
hold about their own history. Not many 
nations, or individual people for that 
matter, think this way. Usually the his- 
tory of a nation speaks of great leaders 
and powerful armies; individuals in re- 
membering their lives think of wise choices 
and courageous acts for which they them- 
selves were responsible. But the poet’s 
mind and heart are God centered, and he 
knows that the history of his people has 
been God’s work. Indeed, if this were not 
the case, there would have been no poem, 
for all else depends upon this basic under- 
standing of the real power in all life. 
Verses 10, 12, 13, and 14 make up the 
second stanza. Now the poet turns from 
the story of the past to the situation in 
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which the nation finds itself when he 
writes. Their army is defeated; many of 
the people have been taken captive and 
sold as slaves; neighbouring nations laugh 
at them; and their influence upon heathen 
peoples, that is, upon those who do not 
know their God, is reduced to nothing. In 
other words the poet is making a com- 
parison. Formerly, God cared for his peo- 
ple, protected them, gave them victory of 
their enemies, and established them in a 
new country. Now God is allowing them 
to be defeated, disgraced and made of no 
repute. Verses 17,18, 19, and 22 make up 
the third stanza. The poet states quite 
frankly that this new condition is none of 
the nation’s doing. The people, he insists, 
have not broken “the covenant.” They 
have kept their part of the bargain. Their 
hearts have ‘“‘not turned back.’’ In some 
way the whole thing seems to the writer 
to be God’s doing. He is quite upset by it, 
for there is no apparent reason for it. The 
poet testifies that they are God’s chosen 
people ; the people have done as God asked 
them to do. Why, then, has the evil and 
suffering come upon them? Verses 23, 24, 
25, and 26 are stanza four. Here is a 
peremptory demand to God that He wake 
up and do something. “Why  sleepest 
thou. O Lord? Arise, cast us not off for- 
ever.” 

The last three stanzas of this Psalm are 
so foreign to our usual way of thinking 
that they are upsetting when first read. 
We are not prepared to understand a 
writer who takes God to task for His 
neglect. Nor do we know how anyone can 
properly demand of God the desires which 
he may have. It seems to us that we ought 
to pray for grace to accept and under- 
stand God’s leading. We may point out 
two things, not in extenuation of the poet, 
but as suggestions for thought. First, 
there is actually a genuineness and a forth- 
rightness in the man which rings true. He 
is thoroughly sincere in everything he 
says. There is the same pattern in him as 
in the parable of the importunate friend 
(Luke 11:5-9). It may be that in our 
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day we do not want something enough to 
plead earnestly for it. Second, nowhere 
in the poem is the slightest hint that the 
author has ever thought of giving God up. 
His very words demonstrate the certainty 
he has of God and the sureness with which 
he rests on God’s power. His difficult ex- 
periences have not shaken his faith, even 
a tiny bit. He is holding fast to his God. 
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Psalm 45 


One interesting question this Psalm 
raises is how it ever came to be included 
in a sacred book. It is a poem celebrating 
the marriage of a famous ruler. The queen 
is a foreigner, although there is the ex- 
pectation that she will renounce her al- 
legiance to her people. The event takes 
place in an ivory palace. The clothes and 
the perfumes of the attendants are men- 
tioned. Perhaps the reason why the poem 
appears in the Bible is that verses 6 and 7 
have been given a Messianic interpreta- 
tion. But the real reason and purpose of 
the work is clear. The poet, following the 
practice of minstrels in ancient days, starts 
with a statement of what he proposes to 
do. 


The other interesting question concerns 
the name of the king who is getting mar- 
ried. Note the following: in verse 3, he 
is a man who was proclaimed king by the 
army ; in verse 7, he was officially anointed 
king; in verse 4, he was made king in 
order to right the evil conditions in the 
kingdom; and in verse 5, he is reported 
to have killed his enemies with arrows. 
Now read 2 Kings 9 and 10. It may be 
that the descriptions fit. If so, then Jehu 
was the man for whom the poem was 
written. But we have no other reference 
anywhere to Jehu’s wedding, so we have 
no way of knowing who the bride was or 
anything more about her. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Ever He’s with thee, close He’s beside 
thee, 

With love He’ll uphold thee and strengthen 
with grace.” 


Master, we pray Thee to keep us e’er near 
Thee, 

Strong in our faith, secure in Thy love, 

And when our lives of glad service are 
ended, 

Bring us at last to Thy Heaven above. 


“Ye are my witnesses,” said Jesus to 
his disciples. He meant that he was com- 
mitting his cause to them. What people 
supposed he was they would learn from 
those who represented him. The social 
power of Christianity is in, the extent to 
which Christianity is practiced by Chris- 
tian people.”—Edwin Lewis. 


“The abundant life, psychology proves, 
can never be defined in terms of money. 
It can only be defined in terms of habits, 
that is, character. Happiness never re- 
sides in what an individual has, but always 
in what the individual does. It never con- 
sists of what an individual receives, be it 
much or little, but always of what he gives, 
not in money but of himself. Certainly it 
does not reside in an easier life, but in a 
more active life, especially in old age. 
Most positively, it does not come from a 
fine and costly education, but from the 
personality traits which the individual 
develops.” —Henry Linx 
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LOOK OUT FOR KIDS 


Teach your own children the rules of safety, 
both when riding on “bikes” or at play. 

Teach them to obey all traffic regulations, 
such as: Red and green lights: one way 
streets; stop signs and other signals. 

Teach them to ride in a straight line and 
not to weave in and out of traffic. 

Teach them to look out for cars at cross- 
ings, or parked cars that may open their 
doors, and for cars that are pulling into 
traffic. 

Teach them not to “hitch hike” and the 
dangers of “hooking” a ride. 

Teach them not to carry another person 
with them on their bike. 

Teach them: to keep their bike in good 
condition always. 
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LENT 


(Continued from Page 2) 


sent their children as offerings? Why was 
it that the smoke of the sacrificial altar 
rose toward heaven all the way through 
those Old Testament times? Begin to un- 
derstand the answer to those questions, 
not as objective knowledge, but with a 
subjective knowledge of the reality behind 
it, and you will begin to grasp one aspect 
of Jesus’ saving work. 

The simplest illustration to which we 
can turn is that of the relationship between 
two people. Suppose the lives of those two 
human beings are so closely knit together 
that each depends upon the other for full 
happiness. Then suppose that one does 
something, some overt act, which wrongs 
the other. Immediately the relationship 
between the two is broken, and that re- 
gardless of whether the innocent person 
knows of the deed of the other or not. 
There is not, nor can there be, the easy 
familiarity and harmony between them 
that once existed. Now, in that situation, 
think of the one who has done the wrong. 
Suppose he is conscious of what he has 
done ; admits its wrongness to himself, and 
is sorry for it. He knows, then, if he thinks 
of what goes on within him, that he must 
do something to re-establish the relation- 
ship between himself and his friend, for 
he knows that he has broken that relation- 
ship. So he proceeds to act; he may con- 
fess his fault ; or he may send a gift; or he 
may do any one of a number of other 
things. And what he does is by way of 
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being a sacrifice. It is an action by which 
he would restore the health of his spirit by 
restoring his friendship. He does it, be- 
cause only so can he live in peace with 
himself and the world. 

Now heighten that illustration as far as 
your imagination can allow you. Even 
then you will not have seen the full depth 
of the situation. The relationship between 
God and man was broken by man, and 
broken badly. Man, as he sought to re- 
store that relationship, created all sorts of 
rites and practices. Sacrifice was the most 
important among them. Man in that was 
trying, by giving to God the very best he 
possessed, to heal the break which he had 
made between himself and God. Or from 
man’s side, man was trying to find peace 
and unity within his own life by finding 
again the fellowship with God which could 
give those qualities of spirit to him. What- 
ever we may say about the primitive and 
grotesque forms in which the sacrificial 
system appeared, we need to see that it 
stemmed from a genuine yearning of 
man’s life. He had to find full existence 
and he had to do it by restoring his rela- 
tionship to God. 


Easter belongs to the history of sacri- 
fice. Lent, then, is a time of preparation 
for an understanding of Easter. It is a 
time when man becomes conscious of the 
way he continually breaks with God; it is 
a time when he readies himself for the 
sacrifice; and it is a time in which he 
approaches God in prayer with an expres- 
sion of his need. Of course, Jesus reversed 
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the direction of the sacrifice. Yet never- 
theless, if man is to comprehend what God 
has done for him and comprehend it in 
spirit, he must know within himself the 
TaevitoridiDisteibntos same kind of yearning and outreach from 
of which sacrifice came. And that knowledge 

Sheaffer Pens and Pencils is to be sought and found during Lent. 
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posts made all consultation with their col- 
leagues impossible. In Scotland 40 per 

cent of the priests resigned, in Norway 

we 90 per cent, but one must agree, that the 


eonene i helping! That’s oe Scotland for its contemporaries and still 


Love’s Crispy Crackers are a less for us was not so revolting as the 
saving grace in every house- violations of rights and violent measures 


hold They are “slsocideal that the Church of Norway had endured. 

Scotland in 1843 was a legal State, gov- 
erned by law and right, where open con- 
troversy was permitted. Norway in 1942 
was a State governed by the police which 
is precisely the opposite to a State ruled 
by law. We do not wish by this compari- 

son to diminish the grandeur and heroism 
CRISPY CRACKERS of what happened in Scotland, but we 
want to make clear the events in Norway. 
We have been witnesses of events which 
are as great as they are remarkable. 
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Continued from Page 11 : 
ee se More magazines needed by 
missionaries from the Hawaiian Islands. 


These missionaries worked there during service men. After you read 
the past century. The present Christian them, take them to Motor 
natives readily fell in line and were willing Corps Headquarters. 
to cooperate in any way to further Chris- 
tian work among the servicemen. 

A very beautiful part of the devotional C | T Y G R | L L 
program was the Christmas candle-light- 
ing. 

Dainty and appropriate refreshments 
were served at both meetings. 

—KarTE NANCE 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Continued from Page 14) 
(3) The Student’s Place in Church and 
Community; and (4) Our National Stu- 


dent Policy and Program. I chose the 

first, led by Leonard Ditweiler, student Dependable 
minister at Wisconsin University. Since Trust Service 
there was so little time, we thought it f 

would be wise to list things which we or 


thought should come under our topic. It All Hawaii 
is of interest to note some of these. The 
group felt that Christian living consisted 
of: (1)regular church attendence; (2) a 
devotional life of prayer, Bible reading, 
(3) following the dictates of one’s own 
conscience instead of following the crowd ; 
(4) in not being complacent, (5) having 
a humble and contrite heart, and (6) 
brotherly love. These convictions at first 
glance might seem classic and trite, but 
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nevertheless, it is significant that there are 
young people who still believe that these 
practices should be strived for in real ideal 
Christian living. As long as such beliefs 
exist, there is hope for the world. 

Although it was unfortunate that due to 
the circumstances which could not be 
avoided, under which our Assembly was 
held, we students did not have a chance of 
really becoming acquainted with one an- 
other, you felt that you were in a group of 
young people who came with a sincere 
heart of wanting to know about the work 
of the churches and the student’s place. 
Most of us were new at this business of a 
Student Assembly. We were Pilgrim Fel- 
lowship members and didn’t know much 
about the Assembly. But through this 
conference, I, for one, feel that I have 
been benefited by many things — getting 
acquainted with a Student Movement that 
it spreading all over the world, feeling a 
part in it, meeting young people who 
share your thoughts and ideas, and seeing 
your denomination in action. 

I am very happy to have had the oppor- 
tunity of attending the National Student 
Assembly meeting, and except for the ter- 
rific heat, which, to me, used only to 
lovely Hawaiian sunshine and air, was a 
little too much, I enjoyed myself very 
much. I wish that you had all been there, 
too. It was indeed an experience well 
worth having. 


Sincerely, 


Berry In 
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T'S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
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Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
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majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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The ancients celebrated their spring 
festival at about the same time of the year 
as we celebrate Easter. To them the occa- 
ion was joyous because the world of 
nature showed signs of awakening after 
he deadness of the winter months, and 
they were dependent for their existence 
ipon nature. In our day we cannot even 
begin to catch the significance of that feast 
time, for we cannot know the awful feeling 
of doom that settled upon the people when 
ne harshness of winter came upon them. 
Those who have lived in the northern 
zones know something about it. They have 
watched the leaves fall and the ground 
freeze, and have shivered as the cold icy 
lasts of the wind swept around the house ; 
hey have known the loneliness and desola- 
tion of being cut off from their fellows by 
snowy drifts that made roads impassable. 
By the same token they have known the 
thrill and lift of the coming spring time ; 
ey have sloshed happily through the 
melting snow; and they have shouted at 
he sight of the first green shoot as it stuck 
courageous tip into the warm sunlight. 
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The Assurance of Life 


Yet even all that knowledge which some 
possess through experience, has been 
tempered by their certainty that it would 
all happen. If one can in imagination go 
through the months of winter wondering 
whether it would ever end, then he can 
begin to appreciate what the ancients were 
celebrating at their festival. New life had 
come back to the world, and with that life 
the assurance that they themselves would 
live also. 

And that has been woven into Easter. 
The new clothes people wear are symbolic 
of the new life that has begun. The Easter 
eggs and the tiny rabbits and the green 
leaves have the same significance. Even ~ 
the beautiful lilies, although they have a | 
deeper connotation, bear in their whiteness 
and their perfection the signs of newness. 
Side by side with these symbols are man’s 
thoughts, thoughts of immortality or the 
chance for a new beginning to life. Such 
thoughts have with them, mingled in so 
closely with the symbols, ideas that come 
from that earlier nature festival. 

Truly, if we are Christian people, we © 


need to ponder this highest of all days in 
our year with care and seriousness. For 
we must understand it and grasp it. It 
must be more than a sign to us, more than 
an event which shows us something. In it 
there is that which enters into our lives, 
touches the very depths of our real selves, 
and makes us the kind of people we ought 
to be. The early Christian preachers, at 
least those whose sermons are included in 
the New Testament, did not bother to 
refer to nature’s spring time as they spoke. 
They talked of Jesus Christ who died and 
rose again that men might live. Yes! St. 
Paul used the analogy of a grain of wheat 
when he tried to show doubters the reality 
of the resurrection story. But read his 
words carefully, for he was concerned to 
show what it means to enter God’s king- 
dom. He seems to have had no pagan 
spring time festival in his mind, with 
which he was making a connection. Paul 
and the other missionaries preached the 
Risen Christ. That was the message which 
planted the Christian Church around the 
borders of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In some way we have to recapture for 
ourselves the full meaning of Easter. Per- 
haps it would be more correct to say that 
we ought to seek such a full meaning, 
striving after it, allowing God to show it 
to us, yet knowing full well that we shall 
never grasp the fullness there is in it. 
However, we may be richer if we seek. 

Our starting point can be with our 
knowledge that whatever significance 
Faster has, it has that significance for our 
spiritual lives. We can lay aside thoughts 
of our natural condition and the processes 
which go on in that. “God is a spirit” and 
all through the age long story of mankind 
God has been reaching out to man’s spirit. 
Easter, then, must belong in that story. 
Take the next step and ask what else hap- 
pened in that tale. God was all the while 
seeking man, teaching him and leading 
him, trying to restore the relationship be- 
tween Himself and man. But man again 
and again refused to heed God’s efforts, 
and in his refusal set up a contrary power 
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which took control over humanity and the 
world. God’s power, exhibited in creation 
and in the history of mankind, was chal- 
lenged. Then came Jesus, revealing God 
to man in a way that had never happened 
before. Jesus called man back to God per- 
sonally and directly. That for man was 
new life, a new surge of God’s power 
placed in the world where man could get 
it. It was the same power that created, the 
same power that had done the leading and 
guiding. Only this time it was on earth, 
living among men. 


Now follow Jesus to the cross, as on 
Maundy Thursday and Good Friday you 
will follow Him. Pass by the question as 
to why Jesus ever went up to Jerusalem 
when He knew that to do so would mean 
His death. You can answer that question 
as Easter becomes clearer. Then note what 
happens at the cross. The power which 
Jesus was, the power that made and sus- 
tained the world, was snuffed out, over- 
whelmed by the forces of evil which men 
had engendered. Those who were re- 
sponsible for Jesus’ death thought they 
were doing right, but that only shows how 
insidious evil is and how it blinds human 
eyes. So Jesus died, the end of God’s 
power on earth. 

Suppose that had been the end; suppose 
there had been nothing more. Then what 
of man’s spiritual condition. It is difficult 
indeed to follow the line of such specula- 
tion, for it is completely foreign to us. If 
the Cross had been the end, then Jesus’ 
claims to be God’s son would have been 
false and we should have been left back 
with the law and the prophets. And we 
would still be waiting for God’s power to 
take hold in our midst, for we would know 
better than they knew that nothing less 
would save us. Instead we have the Resur- 
rection; we have God’s power, supreme 
and dynamic, living right here in our 
midst. We need but lay hold on that 
power for it is here. Because of that man’s 
spirit is not left to yearn; it is made whole. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Soldier’s Poem 


Rev. Garland Waggoner of Storrs, Con- 
necticut sends this letter which he received 
from one of his boys now stationed in the 
South Pacific. 

“T have a copy of a poem written by a 
soldier just before he went into battle here 
in the South Pacific. I thought maybe 
you would like to have it. It really set me 
thinking. It’s funny, when you are far 


away from home and the ones you love 
that you turn to God. Sometimes when I 
come to the end of the road and don’t 
know which way to turn, I just sit and 
talk it out with God. You'd be surprised 
how much it helped. I didn’t quite under- 
stand religion before, but I believe I do 
now. Here’s the poem. It’s called: 


LOOK GOD 


Look God, I have never spoken to you, 

But now I want to say “How-do-you-do.” 

You see, God, they told me you didn’t 
exist 

And like a fool I believed all this. 

Last night from a shell-hole, I saw your 
sky ; 

I figured right then they had told me a lie. 

Had I taken time to see things you made 

I’d have known they weren’t calling a 
spade a spade. 

I wonder, God, if you'll shake my hand. 

Somehow I had to come to this hellish 
place 

Before I had time to see your face. 

Well I guess there isn’t much more to say, 

I’m sure the zero hour will soon be here, 

But I’m not afraid since I know you're 
near. 

The signal!! Well God I'll have to go— 

I like you a lot—this I want you to know. 

Look now: This will be a horrible fight. 

Who knows, I may come to your house 
tonight. 

Though I wasn’t friendly to you before 

I wonder God if you’d wait at the door? 

Look, I’m crying! Me! Shedding tears! 

Well, I have to go now God, I'll not say 
“Good-bye.” 

Strange since I met you I’m not afraid to 


die. 


The Chaplain read this last week at our 
evening service. He said it was found on 
the boy after he was killed. It does make 
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you think a little, doesn’t it?” 
From Christus Victor Newsletter, No- 
vember, 1944. 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


* 


This word has recently come to me from India: “We are facing obstacles 
today; a political impasse is one of them. The Government, Congress, and the 
Moslem League all need our prayers. Pray that the leaders of all parties may 
remove the hindrances to cooperation and give of themselves unselfishly to solve 
them. It is only by united endeavor that India’s problems can be solved, whether 
they are political or economic. This requires a change of heart in all; a change 
of heart can come only by prayer. . . . Pray that our people will have their eyes 
opened, and see in Christ the only Saviour for all India’s ills. Then pray for 
the Church of India. We thank God for its growth but mourn the divisions that 
separate us. ... Pray that we may become united and endued with power from on 
high for the tasks that lie before us. Brethren, pray for that.” 

I recall an incisive paragraph in one of the late Dr. Cornelius H. Patton’s 
addresses: “I give you the most clinching word of all, the straightest utterance 
in all the Bible. . . . ‘I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men, . . . for this is good and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who will have all men to be saved and 
to come to the knowledge of the Truth.’ All kinds of prayer for all kinds of men. ... 
Thereby the community idea takes on the largest possible significance; thereby it 
saves itself from the taint or suspicion of the self-regarding motive. The Community 
of Christ exists for the sake of the community of the world. Only as the church 
has the world on its heart and prays unceasingly that the world may come to the 
knowledge of the truth can the church receive the power of God.” 

We are asked to pray for the following members of the Near East Mission: 
Harley, Ingle, E. W. Riggses, Mrs. H. H. Riggs, Comptons, Carletons, Wards, 
Block, Silliman, Fenenga, Norton, Maynards, Woodruff, Douglass, Stoltzfuses. 
Also for a number of their national colleagues in Greece, Bulgaria, and Syria. Also 
for the Christian churches and institutions which mean so much to the peoples of 
the Near East. We should pray also for the Turkish people and their Government 
which faces such difficult alternatives—Frep Frerp GoopsELt, 


The Friend 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


“Both Into Prison and to Death” 


This is a story of Peter. In its essentials it is taken from the Bible. It is printed 


here as an illustration of the way in which Bible stories can be told. 


The night was very cold. Peter shivered. 
The damp ground had chilled his body 
when he dozed off there in Gethsemane. 
He had not meant to fall asleep. No 
indeed. Jesus had especially asked him 
and James and John to watch with him 
while he prayed, but their eyes had been 
heavy. Once Jesus had awakened them. 
They had been ashamed at their weak- 
ness—yet they had promptly gone back 
to sleep. Only the flashing of lights and 
clatter of staves, and the sound of Judas’ 
voice, had awakened them the second time. 
Then it was too late. Jesus had been taken. 

Peter shivered again. He walked faster. 
Where were they taking Jesus? Why 
had he and the other disciples run away 
when the crowd had seized the Master? 
Why hadn’t they stayed by to see what 
would happen? Peter tossed his head 
angrily. Well, he would follow now, at 
any rate. There was the crowd, far ahead. 
It was turning in at the palace of the high 
priest of the Jews—the home of Caiaphas. 
The Sanhedrin, the council, would be 
there. Many scribes, too. Jesus was being 
taken before the high court of Jerusalem! 
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Again Peter shivered. They would cer- 
tainly destroy Jesus if they could. How 
could he save himself against such an 
array of power? And how could he, Peter, 
possibly do anything to help the Master? 
None of the band of disciples had ever 
expected this to happen. This couldn't 
be what Jesus expected, either. The King- 
dom. . . The Kingdom of God. . . how 
was it among them now? NOW—with 
Jesus a captive before the high priest? 

Peter drew his cloak more closely about 
him. Here was the palace. There, at the 
far end of the hall, stood Jesus. The men 
with swords and staves still held him 
firmly. The high priests and rulers were 
all present. Peter stopped in the doorway. 
Should he go in? Would it be safe to 
approach Jesus? No, probably not. He 
might also be arrested. Perhaps he should 
go on, and come back later, when the San- 
hedrin would have finished questioning 
the prisoner. Then it might be possible to ~ 
speak a word to the Master. Yes, that 
would be the wiser plan. As he turned 
away Peter glanced at the other end of the 
hall. A fire had been kindled! Servants 
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and officers were warming themselves. 
How good the blaze would feel to one 
whose body was numb and chilled. . 


“You are a disciple of that man whom 
the High Priest is questioning, aren’t 
your” 

“What did you say?” 
shook. 

The maid who guarded the door looked 
closely at the shivering fisherman. 

“T said, aren’t you one of the prisoner’s 
disciples ?” 

The reply was a bit haughty : “My good 
woman, I don’t even know the man.” 

Peter went to the fire and warmed 
himself. 

From the other end of the hall came the 
murmur of voices rising and falling—one 
a harsh and mocking tone, the other 
gentle, serene and sure. Back and forth 
went question and answer, with now and 
then a murmur from the bystanders. 
Drowsiness crept over Peter. The fire 
was driving away his chill. Suddenly the 
noise of argument close at hand aroused 
him. A fist prodded his arm: 

“You are one of the followers of the 
man on trial, are you not?” 

Fear took hold of Peter. “For the 
second time, can’t you understand? I am 
not. I don’t even know that man over 
there.” 

The bystanders pursed their lips and 
shrugged their shoulders. This man’s 
rough clothes and weather-seamed face 
certainly looked like those of the Naza- 
rene’s hot-tempered disciple. Ah well. . . 
it really didn’t matter . 

An hour passed. Caiaphas had nearly 
finished his questioning. The coals of the 
fire were dying. Peter hunched closer to 
the fading warmth. Again the sound of 
argument aroused him. 

‘““Now see here, my friend, I am right. 
This fellow by the fire here was in the 
garden with the prisoner. He most cer- 
tainly is a follower of the Galilean. You 
can tell by his accent. It’s Galilean through 
and through.” 

Anger and fear flooded Peter’s face. 


Peter’s voice 


This was too much! Had they not twice 
accused him, and now a third time! Would 
they arrest him too? Cursing under his 
breath he shouted “I don’t even know 
what you people are talking about. I’ve 
never even met the fellow who’s being 
tried before Caiaphas!’’ 

In the distance a cock crowed. 

Jesus turned from Caiaphas and looked 
at Peter. 

ke 


It was morning. Jesus had long since 
been led away to Pilate. A raging mob 
milled around the governor’s palace. The 
cry of “Crucify, Crucify” was filling the 
air. And still Peter wept. Rasping sobs 
twisted his body. It seemed as though 
his heart were being wrenched out of his 
flesh. 

How could he have done it, how could 
he? He had been so sure, so sure. Let the 
whole world turn against the Master ; he, 
Peter, would never desert Him. Never. 
Right there, a little before Gethsemane, 
he had said it. As they walked along Jesus 
had told them that soon it would be so 
dangerous to follow Him that their loyalty 
would fail, and they would desert Him. 
Peter could still see himself. He had 
stopped short. “Desert you, Master? 
Desert you?” His fist had crashed against 
his thigh. ‘Though every man on the face 
of the earth should leave you, I will never, 
never fail!’ His voice had re-echoed 
through the still night. 

What had the Master replied? Even as 
he spoke he had seemed to look clean 
through Peter, and Peter had clutched 
his mantle closer to himself. 

“Peter, before the cock crows to an- 
nounce tomorrow’s dawn, you will three 
times deny knowing me.” 

What? Deny the Master three times? 
Peter’s temper had risen. Didn’t the 
Master yet know what His Peter was like? 
With a grandiose sweep of the arm he had 
fairly shouted his reply : 

“T am ready to go with you into prison 
and to death. Let me die with you. Even 
then I will never deny you.” 
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How brave he had sounded—how mag- 
nificent—how loyal—twelve hours ago. 
and now, now. . . 

His mantle tore as he writhed on the 
ground. He, he had helped to send his 
Master to His death. He, on whom the 
Son of God had said that he would found 
his church. He, Peter, the rock, had 
cowered before a handful of servants: 

“T don’t even know that man!” 

O God, did anything matter now? He 
had denied the Master. When the Master 
had looked at him after the cock crowed, 
well, there just hadn’t been anything left 
inside Peter after that. Peter knew him- 
self now. The Master had known him all 
along. And still the Master had loved 
him. But how little he had understood. 
How little. The Kingdom could not come 
now; Jesus was condemned. The Cross 
lay ahead. There was no hope. Who 
could carry on for the Master? He, Peter, 
loudest of all in his boasts, had failed. He 
had denied his very God. What use could 
God have for him now? What was he 
but emptiness inside now? 

O God, O God, was there nothing he 
could do? Nothing? 

Peter buried his head between his knees 
and writhed in torment. 

Was there nothing? O Master, Master. 
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The throng around the Temple was 
growing larger and larger. Solomon’s 
porch was filled with people, jostling and 
shoving, standing on tiptoe. Others were 
hurrying up the steps. A newcomer 
nudged his neighbor. “What’s happened ?” 

“A miracle, a miracle. That lame fellow 
who begs at the Gate Beautiful every day 
can walk.” 

“Walk! Why, that man has been crip- 
pled for 40 years, ever since he was born. 
It’s impossible.” 

“You may think so—but there he is up 
on the porch. He’s positively leaping in 
the air for joy. He’s even shouting praises 
to God—and I never before heard of his 
being so religious.” 
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From the distant corner of the porch a 
stronger voice rose above the healed man’s 
cries. A sturdy figure in rough clothes 
appeared above the shoulders of the throng 
about him. 

“You men of Israel, what’s the trouble? 
You look dumbfounded. Why are you so 
amazed? Don’t look at John and me like 
that. One would think some holy power 
of ours had made this lame man walk. 
Don’t you understand? God, the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob—the God 
of our Fathers—did this!” 

A murmur arose from the crowd. 

“Oh yes, God has done this. He has 
glorified His Son Jesus Christ. You 
remember Jesus, don’t you? How could 
you forget?” 

Peter’s outstretched arm moved accus- 
ingly across the crowd. “Pilate was ready 
to free him when you, you the chosen of 
the Lord, raised such a hue and cry that 
the governor let loose a murderer instead. 
And you become murderers of the Prince 
of Life. But the holiness of God 1s stronger 
than death. God has raised His Son from 
the dead. He lives. John and I witness 
to his power. It is in His name that this 
man has been healed. Faith in the living 
Lord Jesus Christ, faith which comes from 
him alone, has given this man soundness 
of limb. O my brothers, will you. i 

The bystander nudged his neighbor 
again. “Who is that fellow who preaches 
so powerfully? I’ve seen him somewhere 
before.” 

“He? Why that’s Peter, one of the 
disciples of Jesus. He and John simply 
told the lame man to walk and the man 
walked.” 

“You don’t mean it! That’s hard to be- 
lieve. Why I saw that Peter in the palace 
of Caiaphas on the night Jesus was ar- 
rested. That’s when it was. A pretty poor 
specimen Peter was, too. Sat by the fire 
like a whipped child. Every time someone 
accused him of being one of Jesus’ disciples 
he got purple in the face and practically 
hit the person. Shouted that he’d never 
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Dindigul, India 


Dindigul District is an area about the size of Oahu, located about seven 
hundred miles closer to the equator than Hilo is, which gives you some idea of the 
heat. It is eighty miles from the sea, with mountains eight thousand feet high on 
the west. The climate is very dry; grass is usually green from October to De- 
cember, then it is brown and later there is none. 

Dindigul means “pillow of rock” and is the name of the hill of almost solid 
rock which rises 280 feet above the plain around it. 

One thing Dindigul has plenty of ... people. Five hundred thousand people 
live in the district; most of them are farmers who live in 1,700 small crowded 
villages. They go out to their farms to work, much as we go out to our sugar 
fields. When it rains, they raise peanuts, cotton, rice, sugar-cane, bananas and 
gourds; when it doesn’t rain, they mortgage everything, and sell the family jewels. 
The four main industries of Dindigul are cigar making, leather tanning, cotton 
ginning, and lock and safe making. 

Our first missionaries arrived in Dindigul in 1835, and started by opening a 
boys’ boarding school in 1837, and a girls’ boarding school in 1838. A small church 
was built in 1841. The first hospital was opened in 1865 by Dr. Edward Chester. 
Today we have a large church, built in 1860, a bungalow for the home of our mission- 
aries, a boys’ dormitory, a girls’ dormitory, and school buildings on the compound or 
campus. 

Rev. and Mrs. Azel Martin are the white missionaries in our work there. As- 
sociated with them are native evangelists, teachers and Bible women. 


The pupils of the Boarding School come of Christian, Hindu, Moslem, Outcaste 
and Robber Caste homes. The British Government often pays for Robber Caste 
children as a part of its uplift program for these people. Pupils enter from the 
third grade of the mission and government day schools and are carried through the 
eighth grade. Some go on to Madura for higher education. There is a Normal 
School and a baby clinic connected with our work in Dindigul. This city has made 
elementary education free and compulsory, an unusual condition for India, but even 
so, only 65% of the children go to school. Education for girls is increasing and 
they are allowed to stay in school longer than formerly because the legal age for 
marriage has been raised to 14. 


Each year in Hawaii, we help the school at Dindigul with our money and our 
prayers; we asked the American Board to assign us this special piece of work. Our 
money from Cent-a-Meal boxes will go to Dindigul. 

Let us all study and pray and give, as God hath prospered us, working and 
praying that His Kingdom may come on earth as it is in heaven. 


The Friend 


CENA MILAL 


ON DIA 


DINDIGUL 


Committee for War Victims and Services 


The Committee for War Victims and 
Services, which was created by the Gen- 
eral Council in 1940 to serve the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches as a war 
emergency channel for giving, received 
between October 1, 1940 and December 1, 
1944 total contributions of $1,037,018.70. 
Between December 1, 1943 and December 
1, 1944 gifts to the Committee amounted 
to $385,375.37 as compared to $325,747.70 
for the preceding year. The contributions 
for the past year have come from approxi- 
mately 2700 churches, showing an increase 
of approximately 500 churches. The pre- 
ponderant part of the contributions to the 
Committee, however, result from the regu- 
lar monthly contributions of only about 
550 churches which are members of the 
Sacrificial Savings Plan. 

Of the contributions received by the 
Committee, 25% are designated for special 
causes. Analysis of these designated funds 
shows that these givers are interested pre- 
dominently in relief work in China, Greece 
and England. 

The undesignated gifts received from 
the churches during the past year have 
been distributed by the Executive Com- 
mittee through three channels. First, our 
own denominational agencies have re- 
ceived a total of $158,119.04. This total 
covers payments to the War Emergency 
Work Department of the Board of Home 
Missions of $79,822.16; to the War Emer- 
gency Committee of the American Board 
$20,354.06; to the Council for Social 
Action for work with Japanese evacuees 
$15,415.08 and for the Service Committee 
$27,445.74. For the General Council and 
Commission on Evangelism for the work 
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with chaplains, the Committee has voted 
approximately $14,000. 

Second, during the past year $137,653.- 
35 was contributed to the eight agencies 
sponsored by the Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction. 

It is also the Committee’s policy to try 
to help in all areas of great suffering 
through dependable agencies. Help is be- 
ing sent to France and Portugal through 
the Unitarian Service Committee and to 
the children of Palestine Fund which res- 
cues children from internment camps in 
occupied countries. Until the National 
War Fund undertook responsibility for 
Russia and Greece, the Committee con- 
tributed through the official agencies for 
relief in these countries. At the present 
time through the Service Committee, con- 
tributions to Russia, at the request of 
Russian War Relief, Inc. take the form of 
clothing. Clothing and relief personnel 
for Greece are also the special charge of 
the Service Committee. 


The Committee also serves as a channel 
for funds designated for the support of 
Congregational Christian conscientious 
objectors. During the past twelve months 
$15,288.20 in designated funds have been 
contributed toward the support of Congre- 
gational young men in the Civilian Public 
Service camps. The latest figures avail- 
able indicate that there are unmet charges 
of $38,810 due to the Friends, Brethren 
and Mennonite committees which ad- 
minister the camps. The Reverend Alfred 
Schmalz is the new chairman of the Con- 
gregational Christian Conscientious Ob- 
jectors Committee, succeeding Dr. Albert 
W. Palmer. | 


The Friend 


Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


The Cross 


In one of our churches here, the worshipper as he faces the altar looks directly 
at a great cross placed high on the back wall. Blue white, straight and lovely when 
the morning sun strikes it, to many it is lovelier still when evening lights send their 
shadows across it. 

Let us suppose for our purpose here that the cross swings free. The shadow 
it throws is large, so large as to engulf any we might cast were we to climb the 
stairs and stand beneath it. ‘There is real challenge in this thought. Literally we 
cannot stretch our shadows much, but yet in a real way we can and no better time 
than now when the Lenten season is upon us again. 

In the life of Jesus the cross was a dark shadow through all His days. Yet 
shadow may not be a somber thing. What open meadow or sunny woodland would 
be half as lovely bereft of its deep, shady places? They are resting spots of 
security and peace, after “the burning of the noontide heat.” To Jesus the cross, 
known and dreaded, must have provided a tremendous pull, so that His life climbed 
to meet it and it became a symbol of His growth. Can we stand beneath it, see 
the tiny shadows we cast and not feel the same pull? 

Faster seems to say two things as we contemplate here once again. It says 
first, “Stretch to be tall and straight, cast yourself out into a world that needs you 
badly, see how the Cross gathers into itself the Past, the Present, and especially 
the possibilities of the Future. Make of this Easter time one more chance for 
dedication and promise that in a world sick and weary, yours be not the hand that 
holds back. Set yourself against the straightness of the Cross, and grow!” 

Though the cross speaks of vigor and purposeful growth if we are to make our 
lives count, it speaks also of rest and peace. In the core of it, in the quiet of its 
shadow is a deep stillness which is its best gift to us. Jesus felt this certainly or 
He could never have gone through the Good Friday experience nor said in the 
garden, “Thy will be done.” 

Among some young children well known to me, there is a favorite tale with 
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the strange title of “The Black Velvet Story.” It deals in fanciful, childlike manner 
with an experience common to the younger days of us all. Remember not being 
able to sleep, shutting your eyes tight, seeing nothing but blackness at first; then 
if you were an imaginative child at all, seeming to see the blackness as a long passage- 
way full of wonderful lights of all kinds. The tighter you pushed against your 
eyes the more wonderful things you saw, until suddenly you were asleep and far 
away in the “Black Velvet Country” where there were marvelous things to be- 
hold. The period leading up to Easter has some similiarity to this; let us travel 
the road with seriousness finding in it incentive and rest, knowing that what we 
cannot understand is only a “darkness edged with light,’ opening at last into the 
beauty of an Easter morning —ELEANoR Hott 


Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific 


In the mission study theme for the for- 
eign field—Southeast Asia—we are taken 
to a section of the world which has had a 
long missionary history. 

“We are the people of Southeast Asia. 
We are the people of Oceania, the Nether- 
lands Indies, the Philippines, French 
Indo-China, Thailand, British Malaya, 
and Burma. We are the people who live 
at the crossroads of the world—the cross- 
roads of the ancient shipping routes—the 
crossroads of the modern airplane routes. 

“Four centuries ago our spices caused 
America to be discovered. You have 
known us for our tin, tobacco, and tea. 
Long ago the wealth of our green, tropical 
lands turned us into ‘colonies.’ Only Thai- 
land remained free. As colonies we have 
furnished half the world’s supply of rubber 
and tin. Have you thought of us as ‘nat- 
ives, harvesting your tires? And our 
lands as strange—‘sand and palm,— 
jungles, perhaps in the faraway Pacific? 

“Today our countries are the battle- 
grounds of Asia, Port Moresby, Corregi- 
dor and Rangoon. These are our homes. 
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Your boys are living with us now. Weare 
fighting side by side, for freedom. 

“Tt’s funny to see them discover us, as 
people, as friends, as brothers. They are 
surprised at our education, our hopes for 
freedom, our world-wide interest. Where 
they expected to find only cannibals, or 
savages, or ‘natives’ tapping rubber trees, 
they have found kindly stretcher-bearers, 
and our nurses who have given them their 
own blood. 

“Many of your American boys had 
never heard of Bangkok Christian College, 
or the great Christian Agricultural School 
at Pyinmana. ‘These institutions have 
meant everything to us. In them we have 
had our opportunities, to learn, to create, 
to be free. 

“In these we have become members of 
the world-wide Christian church. In these 
we have felt a bond of fellowship with you. 

“Now, we are all getting acquainted. 
There can be no turning back. Our destiny 
is linked with yours. Our world—your 
world. This is one world.” 


The Friend 


A Letter from Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Lorbeer of Pasumalai, India 


“Before returning to India this farewell 
letter brings you the deep gratefulness of 
the India Lorbeers for your gifts and 
thought and prayer which inspire us to 
share with India the best you have helped 
us to know. Despite the absence of one 
partner in United States recovering her 
health the work in the Pasumalai has con- 
tinued and expanded. Would you like an 
aeroplane view of Pasumalai focusing on 
one child or one student in each group? 

“Child Welfare Centre: “My seven 
children have all died. Can you help me 
save this one?’ an expectant mother said 
to the nurse of the Child Welfare Centre. 

“Each day mothers and a score or more 
toddlers come to the Centre for early at- 
tention to ailments like sore eyes, wounds, 
itch, under nourishment, etc. Monthly a 
lady doctor comes from our Madura Hos- 
pital to hold a clinic for expectant mothers. 

“Nursery School: ‘My baby does not 
grow. What shall I do?’ said the mother 
of little Elva Lotus. 

“Mother’s milk had failed and this ig- 
norant child-mother was feeding baby with 
rice and chilly-hot curry which the parents 
eat. It was reduced to nothing but skin 
and bones. When the mother began bring- 
ing it to the Centre for regular feeding it 
revived and is now a chubby pupil of the 
Nursery School. Here she learns habits 
of cleanliness and cooperation, songs and 
games. Her father is the head binder in 
the Pasumalai Press. His two brothers in 
the war service send money. So a failing 
family is now thriving. There are twenty 
happy youngsters like Elva Lotus in the 
Nursery School. 

“Kindergarten Department: For nearly 
a month we could get no smile from Sky- 
Lass but now she smiles most of the time, 
especially when she plavs on the swings or 
slides. Each midmorning along with 130 
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other children of the kindergarten she has 
a cup of ragi porridge and milk. Pacific 
Coast friends make this morning drink 
possible for these first, second and third 
grade children. 

“Practicing School: ‘There are 180 boys 
and 10 girls in our practicing school, 
fourth to eighth grades. 70 are boarders, 
the rest come walking from their villages 
one to five miles distant. 

“Trade School: Joy-King is one of the 
brightest lads in the Trade School. 
Though he is hardly big enough to wield 
the saw and hammer he is growing in 
body, mind, and soul. After five years in 
the Trade School Joy-King will be a fine 
carpenter and lay leader in his village 
congregation. There are 48 boys like Joy- 
King studying to be carpenters, black- 
smiths, printers, and tailors. 

“Union Theological Seminary: 25 years 
ago the Police Department asked us to 
start 50 schools in the Robber Caste coun- 
try at Government expense. We scoured 
the country for teachers but found few. 
Finally we asked Servant-of-Jesus and 
two classmates who had only finished their 
fifth grade in Tirumangalam Boarding 
School, to try it. Some of the Robber 
Caste (high caste) objected to these boys 
from outcaste extraction at first. But 
gradually the boys by tact and grace won 
and continued for years taking teaching 
training during the process. 

“VY. M. C. A. Night School: Servants 
of all castes who work here have a chance 
without expense to keep up with their 
children. The Cooperative Store of Pasu- 
malai, started in 1941, has been a remark- 
able success. It pays for the cost of teachers 
and slates and books. Our servants had 
themselves voted that it is right for every 
servant under 35 years of age to be re- 
quired to read, to send his children to 
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school and not to waste his money in liquor 
or tobacco. There are 50 servants like 
Pearl-King, about half of them studying 
in the Night School. 

“Graduates: There are 2000 graduates 
of Pasumalai Training School in our area, 
perhaps half and half Christians and non- 
Christians who serve in all kinds of 
schools, and most of them, whether or not 
they call themselves ‘Christian,’ have 


learned to love and pray to the God of 
Jesus Christ. 

“Now we ask you to pray that Heaven’s 
richest blessing may rest upon all these 
groups and others who long to join them 
that they may lead India into the Abund- 
ant Life and the Love that never fails.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Elva and Lloyd Lorbeer, 
(Signed) 


Woman’s Board of Missions Meets with Its Daughters of the 
Makiki Christian Church 


The ladies of the Makiki Christian 
Church were gracious hostesses to the 
Woman’s Board at its meeting held at 
this Church on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
February 6, 1945. The President of the 
Board, Mrs. A. S. Davidson, presided 
assisted by Mrs. Richard Sia, chairman of 
the Committee responsible for the pro- 
gram. 

The Recording Secretary of the Board 
presented a few items of interest which 
had come to the attention of the Executive 
Committee during the last few months. 
She told how, at a union meeting in the 
town of Davis, Oklahoma, where four 
Churches were represented, a Missionary 
talk was given on Hawaii by a woman 
formerly of Honolulu. A small gift of 
money was sent to the Woman’s Board by 
the group gathered there to show their 
interest in our missionary work. A letter 
had come from Huron, South Dakota, 
acknowledging with thanks the box of 
dainty baby things which our Extension 
Committee had sent to the Mission Station 
there, to be used in the work among the 
Indians. The Executive Committee at its 
January meeting, voted to accede to the 
request of the Hilo Woman’s Board to 
send Mrs. Chong to the Big Island in 
March to speak to several groups. 
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The Treasurer’s report, as usual, under 
Mrs. Moore’s skillful handling of financial 
resources, showed balances all on the right 
side, a steady increase in the Birthday 
Fund established a year ago, and a re- 
markable’ gift of $150 from the Lima Ko- 
kua Society of Kawaihao Seminary, for 
Dindigul, India, in addition to their regu- 
lar gift of $20 to the Board. Missionary 
work in India was again brought to our 
attention through a letter, parts of which 
were read by Mrs. A. S. Baker, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Lorbeer who are returning to 
their beloved work in Pasamalai, India. 

An extremely interesting book review 
presented by Chaplain R. B. Claybourne, 
of the United States Navy, brought to our 
attention the book by Basil Matthews 
called “The Unfolding Drama of South- 
East Asia,’ which is recommended for 
reading and study during Lent. Chaplain 
Claybourne emphasized the picture of the 
religious foundations well and truly laid 
by Christian Missionaries years ago. Upon 
these foundations, Christian civilization 
will be rebuilt after the war. Along this 
line Mrs. Theodore Richards told of a 
booklet recently published by Dr. A. S. 
Baker which tells the story of the “Morn- 
ing Stars,” missionary ships which plied 
between Honolulu and some of the Islands 
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of the sea, bearing supplies to the Ameri- 
can Board missionaries of Micronesia. 
The proceeds of the sale of this book will 
be given to the re-establishment of reli- 
gious work in this area. 

This part of the Program was followed 
by the singing of the hymn “There’s a 
Wideness in God’s Mercy” and a beautiful 
devotional talk by Mrs. P. E. Huyler 
based on the words “For the Lord is 
mindful of His own. He remembers His 
children.” The question immediately 
arises “Who are God’s children?” The 
Jews thought they alone were God’s child- 
ren. How hard it was for them to believe 
that God was the God of the Gentiles also. 
We must believe that God is the God of 
all races and all peoples without distinc- 
tion. A solo “Above the Hills of Time 
the Cross is Gleaming” was sung by Mr. 
Don Anderson of the United States Navy 
accompanied on the piano by another 
young man of the Navy, Mr. Howell. 
These two young friends far away from 
home were glad to contribute their music 
to this program for the sake of their mo- 
thers who encouraged them to sing and 


play. 


Miss Grace Steinbeck lately arrived to 
be the General Secretary of our Y. W. C. 
A., whose parents were friends of Mrs. 
Sia as missionaries in Peiping, China, 
spoke of the service which the Y. W. C. A. 
had been able to render in bringing women 
of all races together. That has been its 
aim since it was founded by women of 
various Churches in London. In Boston, 
later, it was started to bring together girls 
in industry and now it has spread to sixty- 
nine different countries. The meeting 
closed with the singing of the traditional 
Woman’s Board Hymn, “More Love To 
Thee, O Christ” and the benediction pro- 
nounced by the pastor of the Makiki 
Christian Church, Mr. Chiyokichi Furuta. 
A friendly social period followed, which 
gave an opportunity for furthering the 
spirit of comradeship in the many phases 
of the work of the Woman’s Board, which 
hereby expresses its thanks for the hospi- 
tality graciously extended by the Makiki 
Christian Church in its invitation to use 
for this meeting, the beautiful auditorium 
as well as its spacious Parish House. 

—Kate W. Forbes. 


A Letter of Appreciation from Kalaupapa 


Dear Friends, 

Greetings. The members of Kanaana 
Hou Church wish to thank most sincerely 
the members of the Hawaiian Board of 
Missions for the Christmas gifts sent to us. 
We realized it entailed a great deal of 
thought to get something suitable for such 
varied ages and sizes. 

If you could have listened in to the 
pleased comments, then you would know 
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that the work of your committee had grati- 
fying results. 

With our wishes for happiness to each 
of you and continued success in your work 
during 1945. Our deep appreciation for 
your thoughtfulnes. 


Sincerely, 
Secretary. 
January 9, 1945 
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Oahu News 


Kaneohe 


The Mothers Missionary Group of the 
Kaneohe Congregational Church has been 
meeting every first Wednesday of the 
month, since October 1944, with Mrs. 
Dorothy Chong as our leader and advisor. 

Our worship services, which have in- 
cluded a call to worship, hymns, and re- 
sponsive reading, were centered around 
the mission study theme for the home field 
— “The American Indian.” 

Through study material from the book 
“The Indian in American Life,” we have 
come to understand the Indian a little 
better. We have learned that their search 
for guidance through vision and quest, 
their love of ceremony, of music, of dance 
and of pageantry, their expressions of 
gratitude for the blessings of life, were all 
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a part of their daily living. We have also 
discovered what a magnificent part they 
are playing in our present world-war. 

We have used other books on the 
American Indian, and maps showing the 
different places where the Indians are 
today. 

Our mission theme in February will 
take us to a section of the world which has 
had a long missionary history—*“South- 
east Asia.” 

The women, under Mrs. E. C. Web- 
ster’s leadership, have made luncheon sets, 
shawls, headbands and blouses for the 
Kalaupapa Christmas Box. Their contri- _ 
bution to the “Thank Offering” project of 
the Womans Board amounted to $11. 

—Emma Keohokalole 


Kauai News 


The Lihue Union Missionary Society is 
rejoicing in the leadership of Mrs. Larri- 
more Denise, the wife of our present 
pastor, who comes to us with a wide ex- 
perience in missionary group work in 
Omaha, Nebraska. There have been two 
meetings this Fall. In October Rev. Paul 
Denise of Waimea told us of the work of 
the Hawaiian Board in the islands; in No- 
vember Chaplain McCormick spoke at a 
Thanksgiving Praise Service, where the 
young people of the Lihue Hawaiian 
Church sang and a special Thanksgiving 
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offering in lieu of our usual Food Sale was 
taken up. The group has offered to give 
some financial help toward the support of 
a lay-worker to help in Religious Educa- 
tion and work for women, but so far no 
qualified person has been available. Usual 
gifts to the Christmas Welfare Fund and 
to Rev. Alice Kahokuoluna’s work at 
Kalaupapa have been made. In the Spring 
the group plans to devote its programs to 
reviews of the missionary study books for 
the year. 
—Elsie H. Wilcox 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Psalm 47 


This was the song used at the great 
Feast of Trumpets, which corresponds 
roughly to New Year’s day. A reading of 
the Psalm shows why this was so, for the 
lines glorify God. When one knows of 
this Psalm and its use, he cannot but be 
struck by the contrast between the cus- 
tomary New Year’s celebration in the 
Western World and this which in our 
Bible lies before us. We mark the passing 
of human time and human development ; 
they sang God’s praises. In the Christian 
church this Psalm is customarily used on 
Ascension Day. Again, a perusal of the 
lines demonstrates the reason for this. 


Here are two brief comments. 1) All 
the way through his work the author 
speaks of a universal God. God reigns 
everywhere. We agree to this in principle, 
for it is among our cherished Christian 
principles. But how hard it is to keep it 
in practice. This is particularly so now, 
when the actions of our enemies almost 
drive us to exclude them from the fellow- 
ship of nations. Even so, they remain 
under God, for the psalmist was correct. 
2) Note carefully the words of the seventh 
verse, “sing praises with understanding.” 
It may be that the writer set these words 
down without giving them more than a 
passing thought, but what a world of diff- 
erence there is between singing praises and 
singing them with understanding. Many 
people can and do sing praises to God. 
They can be heard every Sunday morning 
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in many of our churches and often between 
Sundays. Their voices are joyous and 
happy. Yet it may be that they do not 
actually know what they are doing. The 
psalmist speaks of singing with under- 
standing, which means that both the words 
and the music express a consciously held 
sense of a relationship to God which calls 
forth praises. When a man feels himself 
indebted to another person for something 
that has meant much to him, then his 
praise of that person arises because of an 
experience which is known and recog- 
nized. It is praise with understanding. 
Just so as man sings praises to God. They 
should and must be sung with understand- 
ing. Nothing less is adequate for God; 
indeed anything less becomes formal be- 
haviour and ranks with the Hebrews who 
kept sacred days but knew not God. Praise 
must be offered God with understanding. 


Psalm 48 


Here is another praise psalm. The 
writer was moved by the beauty of Jeru- 
salem and the temple; apparently he had 
walked outside the city gates and looked 
back at the view. To him it was impres- 
sive, and symbolic of God’s power and 
majesty. But there was much more behind 
his words than his experience. He had 
lived in Jerusalem when the armies of 
foreign rulers came marching up to take 
the city. Doubtless he had shared in the 
fear which had filled the hearts of the 
people at that dire occurrence. But then 
the enemies had marched hastily away, 
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and the joy of the populace was un- 
bounded. Out of this the poet wrote. The 
story of what had happened is included in 
verses four to six. (Verse 7 is to be re- 
garded as an addition because there would 
be no reason to add a naval engagement 
to a land seige). The description fits well 
the campaign of Sennacharibt against 
Jerusalem which is found in 2 Kings 18:37 
or in 2 Chronicles 32:9-22. If this is the 
case we can well appreciate the poet’s 
words and the reason he would write 
them. 

Note particularly verse eleven, ‘Let 
Mount Zion rejoice,” and ask why there 
should be rejoicing. The author is clear as 
to the answer, “because of God’s judg- 
ments.’ This is significant. People are to 
rejoice, not because God has done for them 
something they wanted, nor because He 
has saved them from their enemies, but be- 
cause God’s judgments stand sure. It is 
relatively easy to see God’s hand in events 
that confirm our desires, but it is much 
more profound to thank God for the sta- 
bility He has fashioned in our world. The 
last verse in the Psalm shows that the 
words of the poet were not idly written. 
He vows that God will be the guide for- 
ever. God guides through His judgments 
which are always firm and are shown in 
man’s world. 


Psalm 49 


One of the age long questions which has 
bothered and still bothers the mind of man 
is that of the prosperity of wicked people. 
Why should those who disobey God’s 
commands and pay no attention to God’s 
presence become wealthy, have fine homes, 
and appear supremely happy? ‘There 
hardly seems an answer to that question. 
Through the years many men _ have 
thought about it and written about it. This 
Psalm is one of those writings. 

Reading between the lines, one comes 
to see that the writer was a poor man, 
perhaps one who had suffered at the hands 
of the rich. At any rate, he seeks some 
justification for his belief that he, with his 
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faith in God which is the only possession 
he has, is more secure than the rich who 
have so much more to make them secure. 
His poem is a meditation on life giving his 
understanding of the real situation. In 
essence, his thought runs something like 
this. All men die, and when they do they 
take nothing with them. In death all men 
are equal, “wise men die, likewise the fool 
and the brutish man, and the rich leave 
their wealth to others.” Therefore, wealth 
is obviously meaningless. What then does 
count in life? Man’s soul, which must be 
redeemed and saved. And here there is a 
contrast, for the rich fail to understand 
this. They think that their wealth will 
save them, but “none by any means can 
redeem his brother that he should live for- 
ever.’ On the other hand, the poet knows 
that he depends upon God, for “God will 
redeem my soul from the power of the 
grave.” With this resolution of the prob- 
lem the writer is content. And indeed, he 
has struck the only adequate note, for he 
has touched the choice so clearly set forth 
in the New Testament in the words “ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” 


A few suggestions about the make up of 
this Psalm may help with the reading. The 
first four verses are an introduction. The 
poet calls upon others to listen to what he 
has to say. His words here arouse ones 
imagination. Where was he? Whom was 
he speaking to? What were the circum- 
stances and the setting? It may be that 
he composed his poem and then went out 
in the market place to read it. If he did he 
would soon be surrounded by groups of 
poor people who would be asking the very 
question with which he dealt. At least one 
can go on speculating for quite a time as he 
reads that introduction. Then note that 
the poem is in two sections each followed 
by the same chorus; verse twelve is the 
chorus and so is verse twenty. It is better 
to read the twentieth verse in the same 
way as the twelfth. Somehow the printing 
of the twentieth is slightly in error. Again, 
in the fifth verse, instead of the clause be- 
ginning “when the. . .” read the follow- 
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ing: “when foes compass me with evil.” 
This makes much better sense and is 
according to the better manuscripts. Like- 
wise in place of verse thirteen as it stands 
read, “This is the way of them that have 
self-confidence, and the latter end of them 
that are pleased with their portion.” In 
this way the true sense of the passage is 
restored. 

There are three comments that deserve 
attention: 1) The author does not envy 
the rich. That is rather unique, for during 
many ages in history the poor have done 
just that. It is in fact the common attitude. 
The poor would like to be rich, often they 
strive to be rich, and if that is not possible 
they seek to copy the rich in so far as they 
are able. Rich people have an attraction 
about them which makes others long to be 
like them. Out of this comes envy. But 
the poet does not do this. He fears the 
rich, probably for the power they have 
over him, but he has no desire to be like 
them. This is an attitude quite foreign to 
our day, yet one that should make us think. 
2) The author does not equate being rich 
with being evil. That is an erroneous thing 
to do, even though far too many people do 
it. No such equation can be drawn. It 
does not follow either that all rich people 
are bad or that all poor people are good. 
Badness and goodness are pretty evenly 
sprinkled around, for moral standing is 
not correlated with economic standing. 
This the poet saw, for he was clear sighted, 
and his words are a helpful reminder. 
3) The author knew that the real issue of 
life rests in the destiny of the human soul. 
He noticed that the wealthy tied their 
souls to material goods; and that he had 
sought to place his soul in God’s hands. In 
that he set forth the truth all men must 
know. heir lives centre in their souls, 
and their end is determined by the power 
into which they commit these souls. Since 
God is the source of man’s life He is the 
one who must save the soul, if it is to be 
saved at all. That is the issue that our 
faith lays before us, the issue of life or 
death. 
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Psalm 50 


This writer speaks of God’s judgment 
and draws the distinction between those 
who “offer God thanksgiving and pay 
their vows unto the Most High” and those 
who “have hated instruction.” The former 
are called God’s “‘saints,’’ while the latter 
are “reproved” and punished. The poet 
wrote with a deep appreciation of the Ten 
Commandments and the place they occupy 
in God’s leadership and guidance. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth verses he refers 
specifically to the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth commandments, describing the ways 
in which people break them. Furthermore, 
he has no use for a sacrificial system and 
thinks that it carries no weight with God. 
To him, the Commandments are the means 
by which God relates Himself to man. 
Man must obey. The author calls the law 
‘Gnstruction,” for that is what it is. And 
in the end he asserts the permanent valid- 
ity of the law, for the simple reason that 
God gave it. 

The psalmist may serve to remind us of 
something we tend to forget. We have 
Jesus Christ, and He appears to us such a 
final and overwhelming revelation of 
God’s purpose that the law disappears. 
Yet Jesus re-emphasized it and at many 
points made it more difficult to hold. For 
in the law there remains something of 
God’s leading for man. There must always 
be an ethical expression to the life man 
has. 


Psalm 51 


One approaches this Psalm with hesi- 
tancy, lest anything he may say should 
spoil it. It is perhaps one of the highest 
outpourings of a human spirit to be found 
in the Old Testament. At many points it 
marches side by side with some of the 
great New Testament writings. It has 
been taken by Christian people everywhere 
and used as a true expression of their own 
feelings. This has happened so much that 
the wonder of it has been lost. How could 
one before Christ write as the poet has 
written? Yet here is the work before us. 
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The man is a sinner and he knows it. 
He is not dramatic about it, nor wildly 
emotional, nor ridiculously grovelling. He 
knows how he stands before God. He 
knows too that the whole blame lies with 
him. God has done everything for him, 
and he has done nothing. Yet there is one 
thing remaining for him; one thing in 
which he can trust absolutely, and that is 
God’s love. The idea that God is love was 
held, of course, during Old Testament 
times. It remained pretty largely an idea, 
however. How this man learned of that 
love as a vital, effective experience in his 
life, remains a question. All we can say is 
that God taught him just as God teaches 
us. 


Read, then, as we comment on passages 
of this Psalm, and as you read let the 
words of the writer sink in. Here, our 
numbers refer to the verses in the Bible. 1 
and 2) Note how the writer describes him- 
self. “Transgressions” are the breaking of 
the law. “Iniquity” is the perversion of the 
right. “Sin” is a failure in the direction 
of life. The series of three goes from the 
superficial to the fundamental, from that 
of which many are aware to that which is 
basic in human life. Man readily knows 
when he transgresses for the law stands 
ever beside his conduct. It is more diffi- 
cult for man to admit iniquity, for he has 
all sorts of explanations and excuses which 
enable him to hide it from his eyes. Man 
makes the wrong into right with ease and 
thus loses the knowledge of his iniquity. 
While as for sin, modern man scarcely 
understands the word at all. The author 
knew what it meant. Man’s life should be 
wholly directed to God; the aim of life is 
to do God’s will; sin is a failure to accept 
that aim. That throws the direction of life 
off. 3) The writer is conscious of his con- 
dition. And that is something significant. 
Man may think he knows what his life is 
like, but does he? How can he know? In 
other words, man’s assurance that he can 
estimate his own condition may be quite 
ill founded. He may be using the wrong 
measuring post. 4) The man’s whole life 
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is set before God. We have no way of 
knowing what the man had done, nor do 
we know whether any of his fellows were 
affected by his actions, but whatever had 
happened the man was sure that the cru- 
cial relationship that had been affected 
was that he had with God. Oftimes we 
are upset by what we have done to some 
other person, and strive to right that 
wrong. And of course, it is proper that we 
do so. But when we have succeeded in 
straightening the matter out we seem to 
have done all that is required. Far more 
was involved, however, for God was there 
as well. The relationship between God 
and ourselves was disturbed in that wrong 
act, and that needs to be dealt with. All 
this the poet knew, for while he tells us 
nothing about his deeds on the human 
plane, he tells of his break with God. He 
goes even further than this in saying that 
the evil he had done, together with the 
train of sorrow and trouble which has fol- 
lowed it, is all evidence of God’s presence 
and judgment. In the face of that testi- 
mony think of our day and the meaning of 
the events now transpiring. 

5) The writer sees himself as a child of 
evil. This is not a condemnation of his 
parents; nor is it an excuse for his own 
life. It is a plain statement of fact and a 
clear sighted recognition of his oneness 
with all humanity. 9) He seeks a restora- 
tion of his God relationship and this is the 
first part. That which he has done must 
in some way be blotted out. Only God 
can do that, since it is against God he has 
sinned. One cannot help but pause in 
reverence before a person with such clear 
sight. Not a word of blame for anyone 
but himself; no pleading of extenuating 
circumstances in the hope that God might 
be lenient ; no costly sacrifices designed to 
win God’s favour ; no abysmal denouncing 
of himself in the hope of winning God’s 
pity. Simply a straightforward appraisal 
of himself and an utter trust in God. 
10) But he knows that it is not enough for 
God to forget that which has past. That 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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A Vision of God for 


Like Job, European Christians have 
been confronted with the problem of 
maintaining their religious integrity in the 
face of terrible privation and disaster. The 
Nazi dictators expected them to follow 
the advice of Job’s wife: “Curse God and 
die.” Instead, like Job, they have made 
a valiant stand for the truth, born up by 
their own mental integrity and the spirit- 
ual conviction that, all evidence to the 
contrary, God is at hand and will vindi- 
cate his own. When things get bad enough, 
man must either curse God or pray. Job 
and the European Christians chose to turn 
to God in their hour of crisis. 

But trying as the problems of the Euro- 
pean Christians have been, perhaps we, of 
the churches of America, have been set an 
even more difficult spiritual lesson: that 
of maintaining our religious integrity in 
the face of economic prosperity. 

Job was described as a wholly righteous 
man before his adversity. But certainly, 
however formally righteous and non-sin- 
ful he was to start with, it took trouble to 
bring out the best in him and make him 
something more than just a tiresomely 
good old man. 

Has American Christianity the virility 
to find God without entering into the val- 
ley of the shadow of death? Major Gen- 
eral Vandegrift says: 

“When people get down to bedrock they 
begin to know what counts. Food and 
water and sleep are not luxuries; they are 
necessities. And so is faith in God.” 

The men of the Solomons campaigns 
learned about God by coming face to face 
with stark reality. European Christians, 
Chinese Christians, Christians in North- 
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American Christians 


ern Africa, have learned the same way. 
Have we in comparatively safe and pros- 
perous America been deprived of a great 
spiritual experience? Will our boys re- 
turn to find us still dabbling in a religion 
of polite and formal banalities? 


It is not fashionable at the present time 
to pay much attention to the chapters in 
the gospels which deal with Jesus’ tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, yet those experi- 
ences are an essential element in the Gos- 
pel narrative. Christ’s supreme sacrifice 
becomes more significant for us as we con- 
sider that the kingdom and the power and 
the glory of this earth were his for the 
taking. 

Job learned about God by being thrust 
into adversity. Christ demonstrated the 
Godly way of life by voluntarily assum- 
ing the burdens of mankind, giving his 
very life that all men might have life more 
abundantly. 


Perhaps we, in America, may find God 
as we voluntarily assume the burdens of 
others, less fortunate than ourselves: As 
we give that a starving child of China, or 
Greece, or other countries as they are re- 
opened to Christian ministrations, may 
have food; that a lonely missionary may 
continue his work of healing and teach- 
ing; that men in the prison camps of all 
nations may have the solace of music and 
the healing therapy of occupations for 
hands and minds; that young girls, far 
from home, and doing strange tasks may 
have Christian friendship and spiritual 
guidance; that Christian students may be 
trained for tasks of leadership in the post- 
war world; that men and women every- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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AT THE BOOK ROOMS 


Three Publications: 


1) LEO HOONANI—The Hawaiian Hymnal 


New. Edition is now ready. .2322 2 ee Price $2.00 


2) THE MORNING STARS 
By Albert S. Baker 


The authentic story of a great missionary effort 
written by one of our own leaders. This be- 
longs in every Christian family, for it is a tale 


out of the Christian heritage. 57sec ee Price $ .75 


3) THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
History, Spirit, and Organization 


By Oscar Maurer and Leslie Dunstan 


Two series of lectures combined in one 
pamphlet... .(. 3 ce-c:csoe ee Price $ .50 
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United Christian Youth Movement 


By Lillian Tam 


What Is It? 


The United Christian Youth Movement 
is a concerted effort of the Protestant 
youth agencies of North America to unite 
young people in a common program em- 
phasis. Its theme is “Christian Youth 
Building a New World.” Forty-two Pro- 
testant denominations, representing 90 per 
cent of Protestantism, 31 state councils of 
churches, and twelve interdenominational 
agencies comprise the United Christian 
Youth Movement. The total young people 
served by the combined efforts of these 
agencies is 10,000,000. 

The United Christian Youth Movement 
was started in 1934. Its major plans and 
emphases are developed by a committee 
on which are representatives of all denom- 
inations, state councils of Christian educa- 
tion, and, interdenominational Christian 
youth agencies cooperating in the move- 
ment. In June of 1936, the committee 
called the Christian Youth Conference of 
North America at Lakeside, Ohio, which 
was both the culmination of a vital move- 
ment among young people of the churches 
and the beginning of a fellowship of Chris- 
tian youth in action. The first Lakeside 
Conference was followed in 1938 by the 
meeting of the Christian Youth Council of 
North America at Columbus, Ohio. Other 
significant assemblies have followed rap- 
idly. Wherever Christian young people 
are attempting to build a new and better 
world, there is the United Christian Youth 
Movement. 

A local church young people’s group 
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participates in the United Christian Youth 
Movement when it builds its program to 
provide for study, action, prayer and fel- 
lowship with the intent of building a more 
Christian world. No new local church or 
interdenominational organization is con- 
templated or necessary. Young people of 
church school classes and departments, 
young people’s groups and youth councils, 
as they develop their own programs, are 
contributing factors in this united move- 
ment. 

But groups of young people in individ- 
ual churches cannot build a new world 
alone. As the problems of the present day 
are faced, it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that, in order to meet the needs of 
local communities of the nation, and of the 
world, Christian young people must join 
together in united action to express their 
unity in Christ and to accomplish those 
things together which they could not 
accomplish alone. So then the United 
Christian Youth Movement is not only the 
expression of young people in churches 
everywhere as they study and work to 
build a new world, but it is as well these 
young people as they labor together to the 
accomplishment of the common task. 


Purpose of 1944—United Christian Youth 
Movement. 

(Mass gathering of Protestant young 
people from United States and Canada.) 

To express the unity of Christian young 
people in achieving the task of the King- 
dom of God. 

To aspire local, state and national youth 
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The Light Invisible 


Liberty is an unseen thing... not to be grasped 
by selfish hands... not to be taken for granted 

. not to be symbolized in monuments and 
then forgotten. Liberty is something that must 
be fought for . . . and when gained to be 
guarded with the jealous care of all free men. 
Liberty can’t be seen . . . it is a thing that 
flames only in the hearts of free men. Let us 
resolve today that every move of ours is one 
that fights for this bright light of ours that 
the whole world looks to us to keep aflame. 
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groups with an ecumenical spirit operative 
in meeting the needs of youth today. 

To bring Christian young people to 
deeper personal consecration to the inclu- 
sive Christian community. 


To crystallize in the minds of youth of 
North America the United Christian 
Youth Movement as the spearhead of their 
cooperative work in building today for a 
Christian world. 


Report of General Council Meeting 


Following are excerpts of a letter from 
Mrs. Galen Weaver, who is on the main- 
land at present, to Mrs. W. J. Forbes of 
the Woman’s Board. 

Dear Mrs. Forbes: 

The General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches held at Grand Rapids 
from June 21-28, was a very inspiring 
session. I can assure you that Mr. Weaver 
and I feel that we were extremely fortu- 
nate in this time of uncertain travel to 
have been able to arrive in time to serve 
as delegates from Hawaii. 

I attended the luncheon held Saturday 
to which over four hundred women came. 
Mrs. Albert Palmer presided. I was in- 
troduced as the delegate from Hawaii 
“who brings with her a gift to the Coun- 
cil.” I had to disabuse them of the idea 
but did bring them the warmest greetings 
of their sister organization. I received a 
very hearty applause and several ex- 
Hawaii folk sought me out after the meet- 
ing. 

There were over 900 delegates present 
with a total registration of more than 
1,700 people. We met old-timers like the 
Albert Palmers, Philip A. Swartz, Her- 
bert Loomis and others. They were all 
eager to have word of Hawaii and of the 
many friends they left behind. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Univer- 
sity told of the fine way the inter-racial 
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problems due to wartime developments 
are being met in San Francisco and the 
Bay area. Here 50 organizations are work- 
ing together to find a solution. Even the 
mayor of San Francisco visited schools 
and factories to try to develop a better 
understanding of the problems. 

Dr. Lieper reported that 87 churches 
now belong to the World Council of 
Churches. We cannot hope that the Chris- 
tian Church can hold the world together 
until the churches themselves are more 
united than they are today. 

One of the most important subjects 
which was discussed at great length at this 
General Council meeting was that of 
whether the Evangelical Reformed Church 
and the Congregational Christian 
Churches should form an organic union. 
Reinhold Niebuhr is an outstanding mem- 
ber of the Reformed Church and he ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the prospect of 
being united with our church in a common 
cause. Dr. Niebuhr gave a series of 
thought-provoking addresses in the after- 
noons. 

A most impressive service was con- 
ducted one evening when the missionaries 
present sat together by countries in which 
they served. At that time Miss Saisie 
Hibbard, a descendant of our own Hiram 
Bingham, was commissioned to service as 
a nurse in Turkey. It was interesting to 
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have Robbins Strong, who has just re- 
turned from China on the Gripsholm, as- 
sist in the commissioning of this newest of 
our missionaries. 

The dedication of the World Order 
Compacts on Sunday night, June 25, was 
perhaps the climax of the whole Council. 
Two people in Pilgrim costumes received 
the signed compacts when they were 
brought forward by the State Superin- 
tendents at the call of Ray Gibbons of the 
Council of Social Action. The compacts 
were then laid upon the altar, with an act 
of consecration. They were from 1,670 
different churches. Central Union and the 
Church of the Crossroads were among 
these. Representative Judd, former Amer- 
ican Board medical missionary in China, 
gave a stirring address at this service. 

You can see what a stimulating and 
sobering experience attending the confer- 
ence was. 

My greetings to each member of the 
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Woman’s Board and to all inquiring 
friends and may the year ahead be a fruit- 
ful one in his service. 
Very sincerely, 
Reva M. WEAVER 


The Strength in Union 


It is easy to see, through the writings 
and speeches of American Statesmen, that 
they were completely aware of the fact 
that a successful democracy must be 
founded on unity of thought in certain in- 
controvertible fundamentals. America to- 
day is the one land in the world where 
men have unceasingly striven to live up to 
the belief so ably expressed in the Bill of 
Rights, that. “. . . all men @anemereavea 
equal’’—equal in the sight of God, equal 
in their freedom of speech, equal in their 
freedom to worship, and equal in their 
freedom of opportunity. It is on this be- 
lief, in fact, that America was founded. 
It is in this belief that our Union was pre- 
served and it is for this belief that today 
our men are fighting throughout the 
world. 
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The history of our country shows us 
that our leaders—taking an example from 
medieval and modern European upheavals, 
avoided the pitfalls of foreign govern- 
ments whose very powers were frequently 
based on persecution and bigotry—to in- 
sist that the America which they were 
developing be free from such destructive, 
annihilating horror. 

Roger Williams in the middle of the 
17th century said it in the simplest terms 
as follows, “... all men may walk as their 
conscience persuade them, everyone in the 
name of his God.” George Washington, 
an outstanding military leader and states- 
man, expressed himself forcefully on the 
subject of freedom of worship when he 
said, “. . . every man, conducting himself 
as a good citizen, and being accountable 
to God alone for his religious. opinions, 
ought to be protected in worshipping the 
Deity according to the dictates of his own 
conscience.” Later, Lincoln stated em- 
phatically, “. .. Let them beware lest they 
destroy the principles of democracy, of 
which rightly considered religious free- 
dom is an integral part.’ Our own 
century—before the lush 1920’s—was 
crowned with two outstanding statements 
on this subject. Charles Evans Hughes 
said, “. . . The right to religious liberty 
has become a truism, and we are so fa- 
miliar with this conception that we are 
likely to forget at what cost freedom of 
conscience has been won and also the dan- 
ger to which we are constantly exposed by 
a recrudescence of bigotry”; and Wood- 
row Wilson, a little later said, “.. . It does 
not become America that within her bor- 
ders, where every man is free to follow 
the dictates of his conscience and worship 
God as he pleases, men should raise the 
cry of church against church.” 
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People today do not realize that one of 
the keystones of unity is respect for the 
other man’s religious beliefs, his racial 
background, his color or his name. Many 
of us today do not realize that by uncon- 
sciously passing on rumors which deride, 
we are playing Hitler’s game of “divide 
and conquer.” 


A VISION OF GOD FOR 
AMERICAN CHRISTIANS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


where may have the healing word of the 
Scriptures, so precious to them in time of 
adversity ; that the demolished churches of 
Europe may again spring to life as centers 
of spiritual power within their communi- 
ties; that refugees, weary from their 
struggle against Nazidom, may find rest 
and sanctuary and a chance for a new life. 

Do we care enough about finding God, 
as individuals, to sacrifice some of our 
material possessions, do without some of 
our useless trinkets, give up our competi- 
tive way of life which demands that we 
have all, or more, than our neighbor can 
boast? Which is worth more to you—the 
look of envy on your neighbor’s face, as 
you appear in some new finery, or that 
vision of God which may be yours in 
knowing that you have chosen to share 
what you have with Christ, by giving to 
his needy ones?—(From the Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction 
created by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America). 
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BOTH INTO PRISON AND 
TO DEATH 
(Continued from Page 7) 
even met the prisoner. Did it several 
times. He certainly has changed.” 

The bystander listened more carefully. 
What authority, what conviction rang in 
Peter’s voice: “Repent, my friends, re- 
pent. Receive the Lord Jesus Christ whom 
God has sent to bless you.” He’d never 
heard anyone speak like that before, al- 
though they said that Jesus had spoken 
with the same sort of power. . . Oh, what 
was that group of people coming up behind 
Peter? 

“Peter!” The bystander shouted with- 
out realizing it. “Peter!” 

Peter half turned. So it was his time 
now! There were the priests of the temple 
and the Sadduccees. The Captain of the 
Temple was angry. Peter did not flinch 
as they seized his arms. A night in jail! 
What of it? Trial the next day before 
Caiaphas? Peter’s heart leaped. God did 
give people a second chance after all. This 
time would be different. 

ie A 

Peter looked boldly at the Sanhedrin. 
What was this that welled up inside of 
him? He must speak, he must tell them. 
Oh, they wanted him to speak, did they? 
They wanted to know by what power he 
and John had healed the man? All right, 
they should know! 

“Rulers of the people—elders of Israel, 
you ask me by what power the man at the 
Gate Beautiful was made whole? Don’t 
you understand? The power of Jesus 


The only bank in Hawaii with this 
protection is 


AMERICAN SECURITY BANK 
King and Nuuanu Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 
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T S We Christ of Nazareth healed him. You cruci- 
" 0 be Served by a" fied Him, but God raised Him from the 
WI LLIAMS dead. He lives! Only by him can a man 
’ rape be saved; only from him can new life 
is a mark of distinction. come. There is no other name under 


Personal attention by an expert heaven which holds that power.” 
staff of assistants. ‘ Peter stopped. Why was the Sanhedrin 
Twenty-four Hour Service so silent? Could they be afraid? They 


Willi M { ltd might well be. What was Caiaphas order- 
| lams OF ary, . ing him and John to do? Oh, to leave the 
1076 S. Beretania Phone 3524 council while they conferred. Well, let it 
be prison again, or death. Let it be. Such 
things were unimportant. Outside five 
thousand people were praying. The 
Master was with all of them—with him, 
with John, with the new followers. Peter 
45 years lifted his eyes toward heaven. 

Caiaphas looked sternly at the two men 
who were being returned to the council 
room. The nerve of these two ignorant 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii fellows was unbelievable. The High Priest 
cleared his throat and tried to speak au- 
with widely diversified thoritatively: “Understand the sentence 
of this court. You are to be released on 
lines of merchandise one condition, that you neither speak nor 


teach in the name of Jesus again. Obey, 
and you will be unharmed. Disobey, and 
the power of this court will be raised 
* against you.” 

Peter was amazed. Was that all they 
dared to say? The cowards. 

“Rulers of Israel, it’s up to you to judge 
The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. whether we should listen to what you say 
or whether we should listen to God’s voice. 
You will have to decide that and do what 
you like. As for us, we must obey God. 
The only right thing we can do is to tell 


King and Bishop Streets 
Honolulu, T. H. 


We Are All Working Men and Women 


Workers of every kind, bankers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clerks, stenographers, 
and those who do hard “‘unskilled’’ labor, are valuable customers of this Bank, and 
everyone finds the kind of banking service he requires for his own special need. 
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COLLECTION OFFICES—Ajiea, Ewa and Wahiawa, Oahu; Hana, Maui; Kaunakakai and Maunaloa, Molokai. 
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the wonders which we have seen and 
heard. Christ Jesus lives. That we must 
say to all who will listen. He alone is our 
Master.” 

Peter’s voce rang. This time it was dif- 
ferent . . “I am ready to go with you 
both into prison and to death. Let me die 
with you. Even then I will never deny 
you. = 

Peter hardly realized that he was walk- 
ing out of the Council Room, free. Who 
was it that was going with him? John, to 
be sure, but there was another presence. 
Another Presence. Peter walked faster. 
He must find the followers and tell them. 
The Master was indeed in their midst. 


THE ASSURANCE OF LIFE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


There can never be any defeat for that 
power ; it can never leave. The Resurrec- 
tion is the new creation, the giving back 
into the world of the power that was there 
at the beginning. That is why man sings, 
“Hallelujah, Christ is Risen,’ for man 
lives through Christ. 


BIBLE STUDY 


(Continued from Page 20) 


may for the moment re-establish a rela- 
tionship between them. Yet unless some- 
thing happens to him, unless new life 
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comes to him, he realizes that he will go 
back where he was before. And again, 
God must give that life. Man cannot raise 
himself by his own power, for his power 
has shown its inadequacy. God must fill 
him with new life; then and then only can 
he live as he ought. Note how in the suc- 
ceeding verses he lays his requests before 
God. 13) Here is his vow. He will speak 
to others like himself, telling them of what 
God has done for him. Some of the psalm- 
ists wrote of testifying in the congregation. — 
This man will seek out other sinners. — 
17) A broken and contrite heart is the 
offering God will accept. This writer 
learned that in experience. 

His work ends with the seventeenth 
verse. The last two verses are so com- 
pletely out of harmony with all that has 
gone before that they must properly be 
regarded as additions. The eighteenth 
verse asks about the rebuilding of Jerusa- _ 
lem. No one who had set down the deep > 
and searching lines of the original poem | 
would put on such a mundane note as that. 
And as for the nineteenth verse, that has — 
to do with the sacrificial system of the 
temple, a practice outside the vision of the 
one who has known God in forgiveness 
and love. We do not know what happened | 


, to the author of this great Psalm. We can > 


imagine that his prayer was answered. To . 
us and to all men he will be one who has ~ 
put into beautiful language the deepest 
expressions of which the human soul is 
capable as it understands itself before God. 
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CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


T’S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
- cooperated in the matter of travelling. 
Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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62 years of being ready for sea found 
Matson swiftly ready for hostilities 
when the national interests were 
threatened in Hawaii and the South 
Pacific. 
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Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “‘to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” 
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_ Three books having recently come to 
hand that should be carefully read and 
pondered by Christian people. The three 
books are “Diagnosis of Our Time” by 
Karl Mannheim, “The Road to Serfdom” 
by Frederick Hayek, and “The Children 
of Light and the Children of Darkness” by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. The heritage of the 
three authors is of more than passing 
interest. Mannheim is a German, formerly 
a professor at the University of Frankfurt 
on Maine. He has published a number of 
brilliant works which have received world- 
wide acclaim. When the Nazis came to 
power in Germany, Mannheim clearly saw 
the i issue which was involved and tried to 
awaken his fellow to a true understanding 
of their situation. He failed, of course, and 
had to flee the country. He is now at the 
London School of Economics, part of the 
University of London. Frederick Hayek 
is an Austrian. He had a brilliant career 
before the war as a professor in his native 
land. He, also, was forced to flee before 
the Nazi power. And today he is associ- 
ated with Mannheim on the Faculty of the 
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University of London. Reinhold Niebuhr 
is without question the most outstanding 
American theologian. While he was born 
in this country he has followed deeply the 
development in Europe. Today he has 
associated’ with him on the Faculty at 
Union Theological Seminary, two leading 
European scholars who have been driven 
out by the Nazis, Paul Tillich and Richard 
Kroner. All three authors, one an econo- 
mist, another a socialogist and the third a 
theologian, thus have been in close contact 
with the events of the passed years, and 
are uniquely fitted to understand them. 
The three authors write with a sense of 
urgency, for they see our time as a critical 
period for the beliefs and values men have 
learned to hold dear during the last cen- 
tury. They agree that the present conflict 
and the events which led up to it represent 
a fundamental attack upon what we have 
called democracy. Out of the Renaissance 
there came a new understanding of man 
and a new appreciation of his powers and 
rights. These insights were put to work in 
political democracy which accorded free- 


dom to individuals and equal standing for 
everyone; they were also put to work in 
economic life through the development of 
private property, free enterprise and com- 
petitive capitalism; and they were again 
put to work in society through the release 
of people from autocratic moral standards 
and the right given to people to live and 
fraternize as they chose. In other words, 
our western civilization in all its forms has 
developed upon and around a definite set 
of fundamental principles—the certainty 
that man possesses great intellectual and 
spiritual power, the belief that the best so- 
ciety can be built when men’s powers are 
free and unhampered, and the determina- 
tion to organize life so that this certainty 
and this belief may be given expression. 
During the past half century men have 
become increasingly disillusioned both in 
the principles underlying our civilization 
and in the various forms through which 
those principles were expressed. Despair 
took hold of the people of some nations so 
deeply that an opposite organization of life 
resting on opposite principles came into 
being. The war is the culmination of this 
development. It is thus an open clash be- 
tween opposing outlooks, which is evi- 
denced by the fact that we do not under- 
stand our enemies, nor do they understand 
us. But the clash has come about because 
our western world has failed at some point 
to put into living practice the principles of 
human freedom, and equal opportunity for 
all men. People have known of this failure 
not primarily in the area of practical ex- 
istence, but fundamentally in the denial by 
forms of existence of the very spirit which 
our world has nurtured. Our world has 
come to contradict itself—saying that it 
holds certain things to be true, and being 
quite unable to make those thing real in 
life. So that self-contradiction has become 
repudiation, and that has become war. 
Our authors agree that this development 
has taken place. They agree that the pres- 
ent conflict arises out of the failure of the 
western world to implement in economics, 
political and social life the principles of 
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free men upon which that world was built. 
Furthermore, the three authors agree that 
the principles underlying our western 
world must be preserved. If we put that 
into words of popular speech we may say 
that all three men believe profoundly in the 
freedom of life upon which our nation has 
been built. That must be preserved. In- 
deed, all three books are filled with a deep 
concern lest men fail to see the danger that 
threatens. The basic values of the west 
must be kept ; but now they are under seri- 
ous attack everywhere, an attack which 
may succeed even though the Allied pow- 
ers win the war. How then can those 
values be kept? That is the question the 
three authors ask and then attempt to 
answer it. Note well the answers. 


Mannheim says that freedom can only 
be preserved if men will plan for its preser- 
vation. Just as one man must sit down and 
plan if he is to be successful in efforts he 
makes to raise lettuce in his garden; just 
as a group of people must sit down and 
plan in order to realize the purposes for 
which they united; just as the military 
commanders of the Allied powers have 
been successful because they have made 
and followed agreed plans; so must men 
plan for the retention of freedom. Free- 
dom is not something man can have by 
talking about it, but something they get by 
consciously and deliberately planning for 
it. So Mannheim urges a “planning for 
freedom.” 

Hayek has another answer. A free life 
develops its own institutions and groups. 
As these institutions and groups grow they 
come into conflict with one another, and 
methods are created by which the conflicts 
may be resolved and the desires of the 
groups fulfilled as far as can be done in 
light of the welfare of both. For example, 
the farmers in a certain district keep cows 
and thus have milk to dispose of ; another 
group of men own and operate a cream- 
ery. All men involved entered upon their 
enterprises through free choice. But now 
they have reached the place where their 
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The Churches and Dumbarton Oaks 


The Cleveland church conference of 481 
delegates representing virtually all of the 
larger Protestant communions urged sup- 
port of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
“as an important step in the direction of 
world cooperation” and proposed nine 
amendments to bring the proposals for a 
world security organization more nearly 
in accord with the Christian ideal. 

Approval of Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
as a first step toward achievement of a 
post-war world order consonant with the 
Guiding Principles and Six Pillars of 
Peace was embodied in a 6,000-word 
“Message to the Churches” adopted Jan. 
19 in the closing session of the four-day 
Second National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable Peace. 

The three-part message to the churches 
constituted the findings of the most repre- 
sentative Protestant gathering in many 
years and was a sequel to the first con- 
ference at Delaware, Ohio, in March 1942. 
The Message, embracing a declaration of 
Christian principles, an appraisal of the 
current international situation and a pro- 
gram of action for the churches to insure 
the winning of the peace will be sent for 
study and action to all the Protestant com- 
munions, allied groups and city and state 
councils of churches represented. Thirty- 
four communions, 18 allied bodies and 70 
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city and state councils sent delegates. At 
Delaware there were 379 delegates. 

In appraising the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, which as anticipated, attracted both 
the greatest interest and divergence of 
opinion of all the subjects on the agenda, 
the conference used as a yardstick the 
Guiding Principles adopted at Delaware 
and the Six Pillars, promulgated by the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
which called both the Delaware and Cleve- 
land conferences. It set forth four pro- 
visions of the Proposals in accord with 
the Six Pillars, suggested nine amend- 
ments and four principles of political con- 
duct required to promote further collabor- 
ation. 

In brief, the nine amendments to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals urged by the 
conference called for: 

Reaffirmation of the Atlantic Charter’s 
purposes. 

Development and codification of inter- 
national law to achieve the progressive 
subordination of force to law. 

Denying any nation the right to vote 
when its case is being judged in accord- 
ance with predetermined international law. 

Liberalizing provision for amendments 
which requires concurrence by all perman- 
ent members (big powers) of the Security 
Council. 


Creating a special agency on colonial 
and dependent areas to establish their 
progress toward autonomy as an inter- 
national responsibility. 

Establishing a special Commission on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms. 

Specifically providing for eventual uni- 
versal membership. 

Making more specific provision for 
promptly initiating limitation and _ re- 
duction of national armaments. 

Creating provisions designed more 
clearly to protect and defend smaller 
nations from possible subjection to arbi- 
trary power of the great nations. 

In stating that four principles of con- 
duct are needed to bring collaboration out 
of the realm of theory into that of reality, 
the conference called on government to: 
Adopt and publicly proclaim its long-range 
goals—goals stemming from the nation’s 
Christian tradition; skillfully battle for its 
ideals and under conditions that no par- 
ticular setback need be accepted as defi- 
nitive. The conference said that, demand- 
ing the foregoing of its government, the 
people should judge it not merely by im- 
mediate results but by its long-term ob- 
jectives and by whether it works com- 
petently to achieve them. 

The recommendations concerning Dum- 
barton Oaks will be sent to the President, 
the Secretary of State and members of 
Congress. The conference approved a 
resolution urging a meeting of the United 
Nations at the earliest possible moment 
to consider the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals. Only the four big powers—the 
United States, United Kingdom, Soviet 
Russia and China were represented at the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference. 

The Conference Message was in three 
parts: “1. Christian Faith and World 
Order,” “2. Christian Standards and Cur- 
rent International Developments” and “3. 
Recommendations for Action.” 

In discussing “Christian Faith” and its 
application to secular affairs, the Message 
said that “Christians must act in situations 


as they exist and must decide what God’s 
will demands of them there.” 

“At all times,” it added, “they must 
keep the ultimate goals clearly in view 
but they have equal responsibility to mark 
out attainable steps toward these goals 
and support them. An idealism which will 
not accept the discipline of the achievable 
may lose its power for good and ultimately 
lend aid to forces with whose purpose it 
cannot agree. If we accept, provisionally, 
situations which fall short of our ultimate 
objective, we cannot be morally bound to 
sustain and perpetuate them. . . . It is the 
possibility of change which is the bridge 
from the immediate situation to the Chris- 
tian ideal. That possibility is an im- 
perative for Christians. .. . The churches 
through their leaders have the task of as- 
sisting people in situations of this kind. 
Specifically, in the realm of world order, 
the churches must declare their under- 
standing of the will of God for life among 
the peoples of the world... .” 

Evidencing its concern lest the “uncon- 
ditional surrender” demand of the United 
Nations prolong the war, the conference 
asked explicit clarification of the postwar 
treatment the peoples of Germany and 
Japan will be accorded when they are 
vanquished. It expressed belief that such 
a statement is needed ‘in order to satisfy 
Christian concern and prevent needless 
sacrifice of life upon the battlefield.” 


Discussing the peace settlement in 
Europe and Asia, the conference urged a 
peace that will remove “the power and will 
to wage war” from both but emphasized 
that a vindictive course would be to the 
disadvantage of the world in its striving 
for world organization and a just and 
durable peace. 

The Message opposed unilateral de- 
termination of boundaries in Europe or 
the forced partitioning of Germany and 
asked for smaller and weaker nations the 
fullest measure of autonomy consistent 
with European unity and world organi- 
zation. Concerning the peace in Asia the 
conference asserted it is of urgent im- 
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portance that China’s voice be heard in 
international affairs and that she be pro- 
vided with unrestrained opportunity for 
internal development. It asserted that 
Japan’s basic economic problems require 
that access to the trade and materials of 
the world pledged by the Atlantic Charter 
must be extended to her and added that 
the United Nation’s aim should be to bring 
Japan into normal relations with the world 
community at an early date. Encourage- 
ment of “constructive forces” in both 
Germany and Japan in building the post 
war order was urged. 

The conference asked the United Na- 
tions to proclaim racial equality in law and 
opposition to color discrimination, to fos- 
ter the development of self-government of 
colonial and dependent peoples under an 
international authority and to work toward 
an international bill of rights. 


The conference devoted considerable at- 
tention to the economic problem, both do- 
mestic and international, and its relation- 
ship to a just and durable peace. It said 
a new challenge is offered to the people 
of America to establish, along with po- 
litical democracy, an opportunity through 
productive employment to earn an income 
sufficient for the basic needs, and an as- 
surance to every individual, regardless of 
race, equal and unsegregated opportunity 
for worship, protection in time of un- 
employment, illness or need, and full civil 
and political rights. 

It recognized the need for experimen- 
tation with various forms of ownership, 
and control—private, cooperative and pub- 
lic. It said changes in the American eco- 
nomic system in the direction of more 
social planning and control might be 
necessary, with more regulation of the 
rights of private property and freedom of 
enterprise. 

“A challenging effort in the United 
States in the solution of our domestic eco- 
nomic problem,” the conference conclud- 
ed, “will be followed by favorable reper- 
cussions in the economic and spiritual 
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world, thus contributing to the establish- 
ment of a just and durable peace.” 

In order to prevent recurrent depres- 
sion, the goal of full employment of labor 
and of economic resources on a world 
scale must be continuously pursued, the 
conference said, and poverty must be at- 
tacked by helping men everywhere to raise 
their standard of living. A world point 
of view must be developed in economics 
and appropriate institutions developed in 
which the United States must actively 
participate for both its own welfare and 
the common good, the conference held. 

In its recommendations for action to 
“channel the spiritual power generated in 
this conference into deeds” the Message 
set forth an eight-point program. It con- 
fessed the present structure of denomin- 
ational Protestanism is not adequate to 
deal with the issues of our time and urged 
denominations to consider earnestly the 
possibilities of achieving a more vital and 
visible federal unity. 

The program also called for greater 
attention to the church’s program of edu- 
cation to develop leadership trained in the 
techniques of building a Christian world 
community and teaching children the con- 
ditions of world peace, use of all the fa- 
cilities of the Protestant churches to secure 
American participation in international 
cooperation, church assistance in relief and 
reconstruction in war-ravaged areas, a 
continuing campaign to wipe out racial 
prejudice. It called for active support of 
legislation providing for a permanent 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, repeal of the poll tax and other 
discriminatory laws, and housing projects 
and other measures designed to advance 
the well-being and constitutional rights 
of Negroes and other underprivileged 
groups. Another recommendation §sug- 
gested two study conferences; one, on 
industrial relations and rural economics; 
another, on race relations. 

In another special resolution the con- 
ference concurred in resolutions of the 
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“A Fellowship for the Furtherance of the Gospel of Christ” 
A Call To Prayer and Spiritual Concern 


The wisdom and resources of Our Heavenly Father are unlimited. His love for his 
children knows no bounds. He is a hearer of sincere prayer. Of these things we 
are confident. Where then lies our chief difficulty ? 


Jesus said: “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible to you.” Matt. XVII: 20. 


“Faith” according to Jesus is the key to all worthy living and achievement. Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike can breathe the prayer, “Increase our Faith.” There 
lies our chief difficulty today. 


The overseas work of the Congregational Christian churches of the United States 
of America through the American Board in the post-war world can have no real 
fruitage except as it is undergirded by genuine faith in God and in man. It is the 
desire of all our missionaries and of their National Christian colleagues and of the 
officers of the Board that we shall live and work together by faith and not by sight 
during the year 1945, certain to be a year of momentous significance in human 
history. 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care, made up of many individuals who pray both 
singly and in groups, invites all who will, to share with us in the basic concern of 
faith for the progress of the Kingdom of God throughout the world in 1945. 


—Fred Field Goodsell 
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Future Plans for the Philippines 


By DR. J. L. HOOPER 


(Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church U. S. A. Chairman of Philippine Committee 
of Foreign Missions Conference of North America) 


As this article is to deal with plans, it 
should be factual, as nearly as possible, and 
should not be given to ideals so much as 
to what the record shows are the things 
that are now in the process of being 
worked out. The record will be the min- 
utes of the Philippine Committee, which 
represents the Boards having work in the 
Philippines with the exception of the 
Episcopal Board. The committee has been 
conscious that any such plans in much of 
the detail must be tentative, awaiting re- 
turn to the field where a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the situation might be gained, as 
well as the wishes of the Philippine Church 
or Churches and their official organiza- 
tions might be ascertained. With this 
understanding, the following items are 
listed as the most important projects to 
which we may have to give our attention 
as we resume the cooperative task of help- 
ing our Filipino brethren restore their 
services and national institutions. 

The first of these projects, in points of 
time and in demand upon our services, will 
be the relief and rehabilitation of the 
church groups throughout the Islands. 
How much relief work will be needed is 
problematical, as this will largely be a 
government service. But there may be 
areas of relief work which can well be done 
and which will be greatly needed beyond 
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that which the government will do. Reha- 
bilitation will be largely one for the church 
groups. It will be a service in which each 
of the churches should have a part without 
regard to country or denominational name. 
The church buildings will have been de- 
stroyed in many instances; the people will 
have been scattered. Their church courts 
will not have met for several years. Their 
institutions such as their church or mission 
schools and seminaries will not have been 
open during these years. All these neces- 
sary functions should be started as soon as 
possible. We shall want to aid the inde- 
pendent churches which are in the Islands 
without regard to denominational distinc- 
tion and to give evidence as never before 
to the essential unity of the Protestant 
churches. We shall have an unusual op- 
portunity to do this and we should not fail. 

Perhaps the most immediate and direct 
task will be to assist in strengthening and 
enlarging the Philippine Federation of 
Churches. This can best be done by pro- 
viding funds for the employment of addi- 
tional Filipino staff members. The Wash- 
ington Conference recommended that a 
Secretary on Home and Family Life be 
added to the staff. Other leaders could 
well be placed in the Central Office for 
service in the coordinated program which 
will be needed. Such a strengthened Cen- 
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tral Office could well serve to conserve any 
gains which may come out of the report- 
edly voluntary union which was to take 
effect in October, 1944. On the other hand, 
it may well serve to prevent too great a 
withdrawal into former denominational 
units in any reaction from the compulsion 
which may have been used to bring about 
union. The Federation may well serve to 
hold the units for a larger cooperation and 
unity in the life of the Church and in the 
training of her leadership. 

Following the re-establishment of the 
Federation office as a national organization 
and, as soon as it may function again as 
such, there will be the need for a meeting 
of the Federation itself. None will have 
been held since the war began. Regional 
conferences of church leaders will likely 
be held. It is the thought that at these na- 
tional and regional conferences there 
would be opportunity to renew the fellow- 
ship of the members and to exchange the 
rich experiences which have grown out of 
the sacrifices of the war period. These will 
have been great and revealing. New areas 
or channels of work will have been discov- 
ered and these should be shared and what 
seems fruitful for wider application should 
be made available to all. The leaders may 
also share their problems which have 
arisen, affecting the churches in relation to 
their communities and problems of losses 
or gains in membership. The churches in 
America can greatly assist in this program 
by helping to provide funds to make these 
conferences possible. 


There are plans to bring about the co- 
ordination and enlargement of the services 
of the theological schools and Bible schools 
of the several denominational groups. This 
was already projected but was interrupted 
by the war. It is hoped that these plans 
may now be carried forward. 

Another important project, which will 
claim the attention of the Federation, will 
be the production and distribution of litera- 
ture. This will be the carrying out of 
plans that were already outlined before the 
war. With the end of the war there will be 


a great demand for such literature. This 
program will be designed to stimulate the 
creation of literature, especially Christian 
literature, and also the translation of the 
creations of authors abroad. There is a 
reading public and there will be very little 
to read. Whoever supplies this demand 
will shape the thinking of the people for 
the coming years. It is for us to help meet 
this need and give direction to this eager- 
ness for the literature of the world. 


The 1938 census reveals that over forty 
per cent of the total population read and 
speak English. The Japanese will have 
destroyed most of the books in English in | 
the public libraries and public schools. The 
people will not have anything to read dur- 
ing all this time. Books in English will be 
the most satisfactory way to give to them 
the information which they need as to what 
has been happening, and to furnish them 
with the best of the thinking of the rest of 
the world. 

One of the results of the war will be to 
make the school situation in the Philip- 
pines most acute following the peace settle- 
ment. ‘he public schools will have been 
closed for the period. There will be a de-- 
mand for their reopening at once. The 
Philippine government will not be able to 
finance this program!’ This will make 
necessary the full program of the Protes- 
tant church schools and the possible exten- 
sion of these to other areas. The Philip- 
pine Committee, while not having any 
direct responsibility for the former mission — 
schools, has given time and thought to the 
coordination of these schools following the 
return of peace. There is a committee in 
this country, composed of leading educa- 
tionalists who are advising the missionar- 
ies now in this country as to the latest edu- 
cational methods and curriculum. It is 
hoped that the results of their discussions 
may be taken back to the Islands and used 
in working out methods of making the 
schools serve the communities where they 
are, as well as the larger constituency—the 
Church and the nation. There are many 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Announcing New Materials 


As the director of Christian Education 
has gone about in her visits to the 
churches, an almost universal question has 
been: “What can we use for Vacation 
School (or Sunday School, or week-day, 
or young people’s) materials?’ The two 
catalogues issued by the Book Rooms re- 
cently outline the Sunday School lessons 
available. The week-day religious educa- 
tion materials published by the Virginia 
Council have been adopted by some of the 
pastors for their religious education 
classes. Now we.are happy to announce 
that a unit of study for Vacation Schools 
will be available this spring. Here is a 
“prevue” of it. 

In observance of the 125th anniversary 
of the coming of Christianity to Hawaii, a 
two-weeks course on Early Christians of 
Hawaii is being prepared. Ten of the out- 
standing people who established Christian- 
ity in these islands will be studied. Their 
lives, and what they did, will be presented 
in story form, to be told to children of pri- 
mary or junior ages. These biographies 
of missionaries and native Christians will 
make up the heart of the course. But there 
will be other features ; hymn-study, mem- 
ory-work, handcraft, and worship. Spe- 
cific materials for the lesson period, the 
hymn-study, the memory-work and the 
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worship will be included in the unit. In- 
structions or suggestions of materials for 
the handcraft will be given. 


These booklets of materials will be avail- 
able: 


1. Tue TEacHeEr’s Guips, including 

a. The daily school schedule 

b. Worship services: orders of wor- 
ship, worship materials, Bible stor- 
ies to be told during the service 
each day. 

c. Lesson materials: stories of the 
Christians of Hawaii. 

d. Hymn-study materials: hymns and 
some hymn-stories. 

e. Memory-work passages: Bible se- 
lections, with ways of using the 
memory-work in the worship serv- 
icEs. 

f. Handcraft suggestions: ideas and 
lists of materials. 


2. THE Pupit’s NoteBook, including 

a. Worship materials: unison read- 
ings, prayers, calls to worship and 
benedictions which will be used 
each day during the worship serv- 
ice. 

b. Words of hymns: the words of 
hymns which are to be learned dur- 
ing the hymn-study period. 


c. Memory-passages: the Bible se- 
lections which the pupils are ex- 
pected to learn. 

d. Pages for notes: space for each 
day’s lessons in which the pupils 
may put some record of the studies 
of Christians of Hawaii. Each 
teacher may decide just what is to 
be included, written down, in this 
section of the notebook. 

These notebooks will be “already-put- 
together,” along with the other ma- 
terials in the course. The pages of 
materials will be bound in an attract- 
ive colored folder. /t will be necessary 
for each pupil to have one if the course 
of study is properly conducted. ‘They 
will be inexpensive. Each pupil may 
purchase one, or the School may sup- 
ply them, using part of the registra- 
tion fee to defray the cost. 

3. In addition to these two parts of the 
new course, a valuable booklet of 
more reference material will be avail- 
able. This is “Growth of the Chris- 
tian Church in Hawaii,” prepared 
several years ago by Mrs. Susan J. 
Winne. 


Inasmuch as many children who come 
to Vacation School have no other contact 
with the Christian church, this course of 
study should help them to become ac- 
quainted with the church—both its work 
in Hawaii and (through the worship, 
hymns and Bible work) the fundamentals 
of the faith. 

Very shortly ministers will receive a 
request blank for these materials. If the 
Board can know approximately how many 
Teacher’s Guides and how many Pupil’s 
Notebooks will be used this summer, it 
will help us to know the number of each 
which should be printed at this time. 
Please let us know your needs. 

* x * 
Visual Aids 
Instruction is an important part of 


Christian Education. In recent years pic- 
tures and other visual aids have been much 
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used as a means of teaching the facts of 
the Bible and the history of the Christian 
Church. We feel that many of you could 
use visual aids in teaching if they were 
available. With this in mind, the Religious 
Education Committee of the Hawaiian 
Board has voted to purchase these items: 

A set of kodachrome slides (2” «% 2” 
colored slides) 

A projector (with which the pictures 
may be thrown on a screen). 

A screen. 

Any of our churches may rent these 
through the Books Rooms for use at a 
stated time with groups within their 
church. A schedule of rental fees (which 
will be within the financial reach of all 
groups) will be announced after equip- 
ment arrives—which, we hope, will be 
within two or three months. 

It is our hope that a new set of slides 
may be purchased each year. This would 
make available an increasing variety of 
subjects. At present, however, the set to 
be available is entitled THE PANORA- 
MA OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
150 slides—reproductions of great paint- 
ings, photographs of Bible manuscripts, 
modern photographs, etc.—tell in pictures 
about the great events of Christian history, 
from the Early Church to the present 
world-wide church and the church in 
America. Very few of us know a great 
deal about this story. Yet it is all-impor- 
tant for understanding the greatness of 
our faith. Therefore we feel that this set 
of slides will have great interest, and be 
of great value in acquainting people with 
their Church. The entire set may be used 
at one time, or portion of the set, may be 
shown. With either use, the value is the 
same. : 

Perhaps a few suggestions about the use 
of these slides should be made: 

1. They are best used with small groups. 
In other words, show them to one class, or 
to one young people’s group, or to one 
adult group at a time. A guide, mimeo- 
graphed, which tells the story will accom- 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


“Unfinished Business” 


One hundred and twenty five years ago this month a little group of missionaries to 
Hawaii landed on our Big Island just one hundred and sixty three days after having 
set sail from Boston. It was a tremendous task they had undertaken. At times they 
questioned their own abilities to carry the message of the Lord to these benighted 
people of the Sandwich Islands but they never questioned their message or the power 
of their God to work through them to help bring the spirit of Christ into being among 
the people of Hawaii. 

The remarkable “commission” given to them by the Mission Board must have been 
inspiring—to put the spirit of the Lord into the full life of the people! With whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and New England perseverance they flung themselves into the 
task of transforming the pagan people of these Islands. How well they succeeded we 
all know. 

The same thought contained in that first Commission can be an inspiration to us 
today. How urgent is the need throughout the world “to put the spirit of the Lord 
into the full life of the people.” ‘The theme for the present period of study for the 
Woman’s Board of Missions is “Unfinished Business.’ With the tension of the war 
lessening on our Islands is it not time for us to reassume or enlarge our activities on a 
broader scale? Although the work of Foreign Missions has had to be abandoned in 
many places during the past few years, the need for it is, and will be, even greater in 
the immediate future. Our treatment of the victims of this war will develop—or hin- 
der—the spread of Christianity. There is not one of our boys who has gone out into 
strange lands previously helped by missionaries but who is grateful that the way was 
prepared for him by fine people. Through their tireless efforts in years past, the 
agencies and discomforts of war have been lessened in many places all over the 
world. 

Today as never before there is a restlessness, a longing, for a peace that only a 
Christ-like regard for one’s fellow beings can bring. 


“The soul of Jesus is restless today ; 

Christ is tramping through the spirit-world, 

Compassion in his heart for the fainting millions ; 

He trudges through China, through Poland, 

Through Russia, Austria, Germany, America ; 

Patiently he pleads with the Church, tenderly he woos her. 
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“The wounds of his body are bleeding afresh 

For the sorrows of his shepherdless people. 

We besiege him with selfish petitions, 

We weary him with our petty ambitions, 

From the needy we bury him in piles of carved stone, 
We obscure him in the smoke of stuffy incense, 

We drown his voice with the snarls and shrieks 


Of our disgruntled bickerings, 


We build temples to him with hands that are bloody, 


We deny the needs and sorrows 


Of the exploited ‘least of his brethren.’ 
The soul of Jesus is restless today, but eternally undismayed.” 


(Mitchell) 
—Dorothy Talmage 


Lucy Perry Noble Institute of South India 


“Rachanyapuram,” the Place of Salva- 
tion, is known all over our area as the 
school where a girl can get an education 
without having to pay much in fees. It has 
truly proved a place of salvation for hun- 
dreds of girls—salvation from much that 
India holds for her daughters—so many of 
whom are doomed to a life of shame and 
drudgery, of loneliness and hopelessness. 

The school was started in 1892 as a 
school for training Bible-women. At that 
time Bible-women needed to have only the 
education of four or five years of study. 
They trained for two years and then went 
out into the villages to represent all that 
Christianity means to the followers of 
Jesus. Then in 1912 a Converts’ Home 
was opened for those whom the Bible-wo- 
men found were stranded and in need of a 
home. To help support these women an 
Industrial Department was at that time 
opened, and educational classes started 
that soon were incorporated into the be- 
ginnings of our eight grades of educational 
work. In 1916 the school was moved from 
the center of Madura to a new site three 
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miles out of the city, in among rice fields 
and outlying villages of the city. In 1921 
the school was named the Lucy Perry 
Noble Institute, in honour of one who gave 
most generously of time and funds to help 
the struggling institution get on its feet. 
In 1943, we passed another milestone, and 
were recognized by Government as a 
Training School in Pre-vocational Handi- 
crafts. This is the only school inthe Presi- 
dency where teachers can get Government 
certificates in handicrafts to use in their 
teaching profession. 

At present, therefore, the institution is 
made up of several departments. The ori- 
ginal one is the Department of Bible 
Training. These girls are now required to 
have at least eight grade pass, which 
means that they are eligible for Teach- 
ers’ Training in our educational sys- 
tem. Since these women have a better 
general education than formerly, the 
course is only a one-year course, though 
there is recent agitation that it be extended 
to a two-year course. To hold the interest 


of the village women these days, we need 
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better trained women for our teachers and 
preachers. Our girls visit nearby villages 
every afternoon. Their work is that of 
teaching reading and writing, preaching 
by Bible stories and songs, and carrying 
the message of hygiene and cleanliness. In 
the evening a Night-school is run by these 
girls for the little village children that can- 
not come in the day time because they must 
watch the herds and gather cow-dung for 
fuel. 


Next in importance is our department 
of Industries. Every girl in the institution 
spends part of her time in industries. Sew- 
ing, weaving, pottery, rug and paper mak- 
ing, rag toys and basketry are among our 
main lines. We often find girls who have 
great aptitude along some of these lines. 


Here is Kohilam at her loom. She comes 
from the Birds Nest Orphanage which 
many of you know. She is an orphan, and 
very much a “problem child.” This year 
she suddenly found out that she could 
weave well, and began to have a real pride 
in her work. How proudly she comes at 
the end of the month for the “salary” she 
has earned with her own hand. After de- 
ducting money for her food, she can now 
earn a rupee or two extra, and it makes her 
eyes shine. 

One of our own graduates is this year 
taking Teachers Training in the Depart- 
ment of Industries, and will come to us 
next year as a member of our staff. We are 


also reaching out, as the need arises, and 
are making a definite start in Cottage In- 
dustries, where work is done at home and 
finished work is paid for at the school. 
Many a woman can earn enough to make 
the difference between a life of hardship 
and one of comparative comfort. There is 
also talk of the possibility of opening an 
“Ashram for Widows” where they may 
find a home of security and comfort while 
they would be also able to earn enough to 
pay for their food. However, these are all 
future plans. 

Lastly, we have our Farm. In former 
times much of the farm work was done by 
the girls. With 36 acres to care for this 
became a great burden to the school, and 
the work was often poorly done. Now we 
lease about thirty acres for a steady in- 
come, and we care for the five or six acres 
that are left. At planting time and at har- 
vest time the whole school turn out and 
makes it a picnic. We grow two staple 
crops—trice and ragi. (The above is taken 
from the Institute’s news letter.) 


Miss Gertrude Chandler who visited 
here several years ago was then at the 
head of Lucy Perry Noble Institute but 
now it is supervised by Mrs. Frances J. 
Lawson. Both these women are daughters 
of missionaries to India, hence have a 
splendid understanding of the needs of 
Indian girls and women. 

—RHarriet A. Baker 


The World Day of Prayer 


Honolulu 

Once again we gathered for the World 
Day of Prayer on the first Friday of Lent, 
February 16. To most of the women 
present it was a familiar service followed 
by years of association and memory was 
busy as we sat in silence before the open- 
ing words of the Call to Prayer were 
spoken by the leader, Mrs. Nicholas Web- 
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er. This year the responsibility for the 
conduct of the service rested with us Con- 
gregational women and the service was 
held in the beautiful First Church of 
Christ, Chinese but the attendance at the 
service was representative not only of our 
groups but of all the other churches in- 
cluded in the fellowship of the Honolulu 
Council of Church Women. 
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Four writers in London were respon- 
sible for the development of the theme of 
the service ‘““That ye should show forth 
the praises of Him who hath called you 
out of darkness into His marvelous light,” 
and as we followed their thought step by 
step it was with an increasing conscious- 
ness of the depth of their personal ex- 
perience through physical darkness and 
horror into the “marvelous light” of the 
spiritual life where it was possible for them 
to show forth His praise. Our hearts 
were bound to theirs and to suffering 
humanity all over the earth in the prayers 
and hymns and silent meditation of that 
hour. 

The Rev. Allen Hackett presented the 
four causes to which the offering is always 
given in a few vivid sentences and Mrs. 
George Bignell sang, accompanied by Mrs. 
Richard Sia, who was also chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements. Mrs. 
Bignell’s lovely voice and Mrs. Sia’s quiet 
music contributed to the reverence and 
beauty of the service. 


Afterwards the hospitable women of the 
Church served delicious Chinese cakes 
with tea and a brief time of delightful social 
fellowship closed the afternoon. 


Kauai 

Six District Meetings were held on the 
World Day of Prayer with seventeen in- 
terdenominational groups participating, 
and an attendance of 159 persons. Miss 
Elsie H. Wilcox, Chairman on Arrange- 
ments sent the following report on Pu- 
blicity. 

“Church announcements were followed 
in some groups by personal calls, in others 
by reminder postcards. The ‘Garden Is- 
land’ published the announcement and 
schedule of meetings in two previous is- 
sues and K T O H made spot announce- 
ments during the 15th and 16th. Also, 
through the courtesy of K T O H, Mrs. 
L. C. Denise, interrogated by Miss Wil- 
cox, gave a ten miute talk at 7 p.m. Febru- 
ary 15th on the history and significance 
of the Day and the schedule of meetings 
was again announced.” 


Kauai News 


The Womna’s Society of the Lihue 
Christian Church has elected officers for 
1945 as follows: 

Mrs. Harry Chock, President; Mrs. 
Roy Yokomoto, Vice-President; Mrs. K. 
Yasuda, Secretary; Mrs. Bert Watamura, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Donald Fujiyoshi, Mis- 
sionary Chairman; Mrs. Misao Aihara, 
Program Chairman; Mrs. Samuel Yo- 
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komoto, Membership Chairman; Mrs. 
Ernest Uyeno, Welfare Chairman. 

The Society is looking forward to an 
active year, hoping to do a great deal for 
the Church and also some Red Cross work 
at their monthly meetings. The addition 
of a chairman for Missionary interests 
gives promise of programs and aid alone 
lines of missionary activity. 

—Elsie H. Wilcox 


The Friend 


BIBLE STUDY 


Psalm 52 


While certain additions have been made 
to this poem near the end of it which ob- 
scure the meaning, the main idea in the 
writer’s mind is clear enough. He drew a 
contrast between two groups of people, the 
wicked and the righteous. We have be- 
come familiar with this contrast for the 
psalmists wrote about it quite frequently. 
It must have been, thus, a well known con- 
trast. We can imagine that the distinction 
was as clear in experience as it is in writ- 
ing ; which means that the people were able 
to recognize the difference between the 
two groups in society. And if this were so 
it raises the question as to how the two 
groups were known; what were the marks 
of separation between the good people and 
the bad people? Having asked this ques- 
tion and perchance having found an an- 
swer for it, we next have to ask whether 
the same distinction is clear to us today, 
and then if it is, we must ask as to the ways 
by which we tell the difference. The author 
of the psalm we are now reading was quite 
clear about the matter. 

The first four verses describe the 
wicked. The description is made almost 
wholly in terms of speaking and language. 
The wicked are those who boast about 
themselves and the work they do; their 
words are cutting and false; they use 
speech to get power over other people and 
thus to devour them. How certain the 
psalmist was that speech was an important 
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expression of a person’s character! Our 
day is known for the amount of idle and 
senseless talk that passes for conversation. 
What does that mean? 


The psalmist was sure that God’s good- 
ness existed firmly in the midst of men, be- 
cause of which he knew that the wicked 
would be destroyed. The words of the 
wicked cannot stand before the Word of 
God ; the latter is bound to prevail. Then 
note carefully how the poet expresses him- 
self in verse six. The-righteous, he says, 
will see the destruction of the wicked, and 
then he will laugh. The situation does pro- 
voke a person to laughter, for there is 
something humorous and also tragic in the 
failure of a boaster. A man who is clearly 
aware of the precariousness of his life will 
never be sure of himself nor certain of the 
success of his endeavor. He will know of 
the many possibilities of failure, for he will 
know that God is all powerful. One who 
boasts and cannot speak with certainty of 
his own powers has lost the sense that God 
reigns. And this the poet knows. But 
note, also, that as the righteous sees what 
happens to the wicked he is afraid. God 
is supreme and His judgments are certain ; 
man had best be alert that in his life he 
conforms to God’s will. Failure on man’s 
part brings him into the company of the 
wicked. That this may happen gives rise 
to fear, fear lest he who would be righteous 
nevertheless errs. The poet states the safe- 
guard against this eventuality in the eighth 
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verse ; man must grow in God’s house, in 
the fellowship of God’s people and put his 
trust in God’s leading. 


Psalm 53 


We have already commented on this 
psalm for it is the same as Psalm 14. 


Psalm 54 


The situation out of which this psalm 
came is clear. Enemies, men who do not 
know or worship God, have threatened the 
life and soul of the author. He turned to 
God in prayer. While some of his words 
are in the form of a petition for help, most 
of them are an expression of assurance 
that God will be with him. And that is 
most revealing. A religious man, just like 
all others, is overwhelmed when his ex- 
istence is threatened. Because he is reli- 
gious he immediately turns to the source 
from which he knows help can come. He 
prays; and his first words are a cry for 
deliverance. Yet strangely, even as he ut- 
ters that cry he gains inner assurance and 
realizes that the danger threatening him is 
not very serious after all. And with that 
his prayer changes its character ; he praises 
God for His continuous care. This psalm 
is an example of such an experience. 


Psalm 55 


This psalm has been badly mixed up by 
various writers as it has come down to us 
through the ages, so that it is difficult to 
see its meaning if one reads it as it now 
stands. We will follow what some of our 
best scholars tell us and try to unravel the 
psalm ; we can see, then, what it contains. 

Poem 1. Made up of verses 1, 2, 4-8. It 
may be that verse three belongs to this 
poem, but if it does it is in the wrong place. 
The poem is the work of a man in despair. 
He described his condition most accu- 
rately. Note what he said: his heart was 
breaking ; then the fear that properly came 
at the time of death, that is, fear of the 
complete unknown, was strong in him; and 
he knew what it was to face horror and 
trembling. He wished that he could fly 
away and leave his situation behind him. 
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If he could but do that he would be at 
peace. We do not know what had brought 
the poet to this condition, unless it be that 
verse three tells the story. But we do know 
that the condition is not an unusual one for 
a human being. A good many people 
would like to be able to escape from their 
situation; they would like to have the 
wings of a dove. While we know that this 
desire often arises, we know that there is 
no possibility of its fulfillment. Even if 
man does run away from his situation he 
cannot change himself by so doing; he 
simply carries his despair with him. Only 
as he finds God’s will for him right where 
he is and does it, can he hope for release 
from the spiritual sickness which he 
suffers. 

Some scholars suggest that this poem is 
not in its complete state as it stands, for it 
is not usual to find a petition addressed to 
God which does not carry the assurance of 
an answer with it. Perhaps, then, the poem 
has been cut just at the place where the 
answer began. The whole tone and idea of 
the poem reminds one of Jeremiah 9: 2. 
And Jeremiah found peace, not in the es- 
cape he desired but in sticking to the job 
God had given him to do. 


Poem 2. Verses 9-15, 20, 21, 23. This 
poem is made more difficult to understand 
because of the confusion of pronouns. 
Singular and plural pronouns have become 
mixed. But the sense of the work is fairly - 
clear. The poet lived in a city where there 
was much immorality and bad living. He 
described this quite clearly. While he was 
upset by his surroundings they were not 
the cause of his inner suffering. He knew 
that God would both strengthen him in 
right living and bring disaster upon the 
wicked. But the poet had a friend; at least | 
he thought he had a friend, for the two of 
them had shared their innermost thoughts 
and had gone to church together. They 
had been truly intimate, so that the poet — 
thought that in the midst of a city filled 
with evil and untrustworthy people, he had 
one man upon whom he could depend. The 
two of them stood together, apparently, — 


the Friend 


and from the relationship the poet drew 
much strength. Then the poet discovered 
that his friend was false. His friend, then, 
belonged with the wicked of the city, and 
he himself remained alone to trust in God. 
Once more the description of the situation 
conforms to a fact in human experience. 
The discovery that a person whom one had 
trusted as an intimate friend, is actually no 
friend, is one of the most difficult experi- 
ences man is called upon to bear. And for 
it there is only one answer—the knowledge 
that God stands firm and sure, a power in 
whom man can put full trust and never be 
disappointed. 


Poem 3. Verses 16-19. This is only a 
fragment of a much longer piece of work. 
We can hardly get any sense out of that 
which remains to us. Apparently the au- 
thor was expressing praise to God for 
some great deliverance. 

Poem 4. We have but a single verse left 
of this work, verse 22. But that verse is 
one of the great affirmations of the Bible. 
Jesus quoted it to the people of His day. 
It stands as God’s eternal promise to men. 


Psalm 56 


We do not know what has happened to 
this psalm through the years, but it is not 
as it ought to be. Verses 1-3 are the first 
stanza followed by a chorus (verse 4). 
Verses 5-9 are the second stanza followed 
by the same chorus as that which followed 
the first stanza (verses 10, 11), But that 
leaves verses 12 and 13 hanging in the air. 
One scholar reconstructs the psalm as fol- 
lows: First stanza (verses 1-3), chorus 
(verse 4); second stanza (verses 5-7), 
chorus (assumed to be the same as verse 
4); third stanza (verses 8-9), chorus 
verses 10, 11) ; fourth stanza (verses 12- 
13), chorus (assumed to be the same as 
before). This is, of course, an attempt to 
recapture the psalm as it once existed. At 

least, it can give us an imaginary picture of 
what the poet was trying to do. 

Look first of all at the ideas expressed 
in the chorus. The author’s trust is in God 
for he knows God’s word. He is thankful 
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that God has not left him without direc- 
tion, but has shown him how he should 
live. In the strength of that knowledge he 
loses all fear of the human powers that 
threaten him. Flesh, however armed it 
may be, is no match for a human spirit 
which knows that it is in God’s hands. And 
that is what the poet sang again and again 
as he set down a catalogue of the troubles 
which life had inflicted upon him. 


The words of verse eight are so descrip- 
tive that they bear noting with care. We 
remember that Jesus spoke of God’s care 
for men by telling his hearers that God 
numbered the very hair of their heads. The 
psalmist had the same sort of idea about 
God’s concern for men. He said that God 
noted every movement man made in His 
record book, and followed man’s suffering 
so closely it was as though He caught their 
tears in His water cask. It may be that 
many today who are so much supported by 
the care and concern of their earthly 
friends need to catch the vision of that an- 
cient writer and learn in their experience 
that which he had found in his. 


Psalm 57 


Here are two poems united in one 
psalm. Poem one is made up of verses 1-4. 
It is a prayer for deliverance written by 
one who was surrounded by dangerous 
enemies. The author described those ene- 
mies as lions, as men on fire, and as men 
with tongues like sharp swords. Those 
descriptions are clear enough to show the 
predicament he was in. Yet he turned to 
God for help, quite sure that God would 
save him. Note especially two interesting 
little touches in the poem. In the first 
verse he speaks of the calamities passing 
over him; that is, he thinks of them as 
though they were a cloud casting a shadow 
upon him. At the same time he thinks of 
God as spreading wings of care over him. 
Those wings also cast a shadow. But the 
shadow of the wings is permanent while 
the shadow of the cloud will move away. 
Then in the third verse note what it is that 
the poet expects God to send in order to 
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help him. “God shall send forth His mercy 
and His truth.” That is a profound thought 
which man ought to ponder. When man 
faces trouble and calamity he wants God 
to remove that which afflicts him. Instead, 
man must wait in patience until the trouble 
passes in the course of time. God sends 
the spiritual powers of mercy and truth 
which strengthen man so that he can bear 
the trouble with understanding and grace. 

The second poem in this psalm consists 
of verses 5, 7-11. This is a psalm of praise 
to God. It must have been in general use 
among the Hebrew people during the exile 
for it speaks of them as singing praises 
“among the nations.” And that is an in- 
teresting thing; that the Hebrews contin- 
ued to praise God when they had lost their 
national home and had been dispersed over 
the face of the known world. 


Psalm 58 


Once again a theme which we have met 
before appears again. Righteous people 
analyze the character of wicked people and 
assert that they will surely come to de- 
struction because God is a righteous God. 
This psalm opens with a question (verse 
1), then gives in some detail the answer to 
the question, and ends with a summary 
conclusion (verse 11). The opening and 
closing verses are of a different metre than 
the rest of the poem, which tends to give 
the whole work an interesting form of 
construction. 


The question with which the poet begins 
concerns the leaders and rulers of the na- 
tion. It is not addressed to them, of course, 
but is designed to make readers think. Are 
the temple leaders and the public judges 
righteous, as they claim they are? The 
answer is contained in verses 2-5. The 
temple leaders have wicked hearts and 
those who hold the scales of justice have 
unbalanced them with their own violent 
desires. Those people in authority started 
on their evil way as soon as they were 
born, which indicates that the whole upper 
class of the nation was evil. Good men 
could not come from it because it made 
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everyone in it like itself. The analogy be- 
tween the evil leaders and a serpent is in- 
teresting. The reference is to a form of a 
cobra snake known to the Hebrews. It was 
a particularly poisonous snake and one that 
struck without cause. More than that, it 
was the only snake which did not respond 
to the work of the snake-charmers. Now 
ponder the poet’s words. Wicked men are 
dangerous because on the one hand they 
strike in any direction that suits them, 
their actions are completely self-centered, 
and on the other hand, there is no way by 
which those about them may help them to 
see their wickedness. All too often men 
forget that one sign of the evil that is in 
them is in the reactions they make to criti- 
cism and suggestion. And the man who 
pays no attention to voices from outside 
himself has actually made himself the cen- 
ter of power in his world, he has made a 
god of himself. In that, such a man shows 
himself to be wholly wicked. 

The next few verses (6-10) state what 
should or will or has happened to the 
wicked. There is a great deal of mistrans- 
lation in those lines which partly obscures 
the meaning. Yet the general sense of the 
verses is clear. The wicked will be over- 
come and will pass away. Their power will 
be taken away from them, just as the 
power of lions is removed by breaking 
their teeth ; the wicked will inevitably dis- 
appear like the water in a stream which 
flows on inevitably or like the slimy trail a 
snail leaves as it moves over the ground, 
which quickly dries after the snail has 
passed. 

The righteous will see all this and will 
rejoice. Their rejoicing, however, will not 
be because the wicked have fallen, but be- 
cause God lives. How easy it is for a good 
man to hate the wicked and to wish that 
the wicked would suffer ; how easy it is for 
the righteous to be secretly pleased when 
the wicked fall. But such outlooks and at- 
titudes do not belong in the heart of the 
religious man, for his life is centered in 
God so that his pleasure is in God’s eternal 
reality. 


The Friend 


Psalm 59 


Here is a prayer for deliverance. It is 
badly mutilated and often it is difficult to 
understand what the author was saying. 
Apparently the original poem consisted of 
two stanzas, each followed by the chorus. 
You will find the chorus at the end of the 
first stanza in verses 6-10. You will find 
that same chorus, although the actual 
wording has been changed considerably in 
verses 14-17. 

The author was surrounded by enemies. 
He asked God to deliver him from them 
and then to destroy them. In the chorus 
he uses an interesting analogy to describe 
those enemies. Cities of the Near East 
were then plagued by wandering dogs. 
They were filthy beasts which lived by 
scavenging; they were ferocious and 
would attack people. Yet they were not 
courageous animals, for they confined their 
depredations to the night hours. And the 
wicked, said the poet, are like such dogs. 


Psalm 60 


Two different poems make up this 
psalm. First there is an oracle about the 
possession of the land of Canaan by the 
Hebrews. ‘This begins with verse 6 and 
ends with the phrase “wilt thou not” in 
verse 10. The very same poem is found in 
Psalm 108: 6-11. Just a few words of ex- 
planation may help to make clear what the 
poet said. “Shechem” refers to the land 
west of the Jordan river and “the valley of 
Succoth” to the land east of that river. A 
reference to the fact that this was the gen- 
eral understanding of the way the land of 
Canaan was divided is found in Genesis 
33: 17-20. Gilead and Manassah were the 
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two tribes which settled on the east of the 
river; while Ephraim and Judah were the 
tribes on the west. Moab and Edom were 
not considered among the Hebrew tribes, 
but were enemies who were usually under 
Hebrew control. In this poem they are 
portrayed as slaves, one as the person who 
washes the master’s feet after a journey 
and the other as the person who cares for 
the master’s shoes. The Philistines were 
enemies of the Hebrews, although a sort of 
armed truce was established between them. 
The one significant point in this poem is 
that the author was sure God had estab- 
lished those arrangements. The Hebrews 
had not simply carved out a national home 
for themselves because they had wanted 
to. In all their conquests they had followed 
God’s plan. 

The second poem in this psalm is made 
up of verses 1-5, 10-12. It is another 
prayer for deliverance. The author felt 
that God had cast His people aside. So 
that he wrote a plea that God should re- 
turn with help. That is a significant lesson 
for all people who would worship God. 
When the events and circumstances of a 
person’s life seem to show that God has 
removed His protecting care from them, 
and when sorrows and trials and tempta- 
tions come with no sign of God’s presence 
or help, then it would seem that man 
should turn elsewhere for assistance. Yet 
the poet does not do that. He addresses 
his prayer to God in the assurance that 
God will hear. And he realizes that the 
circumstances of his life which upset him 
so profoundly are also within God’s pur- 
pose for him. Those insights into God’s 
way with man belong to us all. 
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Annual Meeting of the Territorial Association 


The call for the annual meeting has gone 
out. The meeting will be held in Honolulu 
from May 17-20. Arrangements are being 
made to provide meals for the delegates 
insofar as this is possible. The business 
meeting will be held at the Mission Me- 
morial building. 

The Standing Committee agreed on a 
number of arrangements which are par- 
ticularly of interest to all members of the 
Association. The Rev. Allen Hackett has 
been asked to become the chaplain for the 
entire meeting. He will have charge of all 
worship services with the exception of sun- 
rise prayer meetings. Dr. Dunstan was 
asked to be the Association lecturer and at 
specified times during the meeting three 
lectures will be given. The general subject 
will be “Our Church.” It was the feeling 
of the Standing Committee that these two 
appointments, the chaplain and the lecturer 
should be made at each Association meet- 
ing for the succeeding year. It was the 
hope of the Standing Committee that these 
two officers might become important in our 
Association life and that our worship serv- 
ices and lectures should become significant 
parts of the Association program. 

There will be two periods of special mis- 
sionary emphasis during the meeting ; One 
on Friday, at 11 o’clock, when the Mis- 
sionary Council of the Association will 
present a detailed report with recommen- 
dations. The other on Saturday at the 
same hour when the Woman’s Board of 
Missions is to present a special program. 

On Sunday evening, the 125th Anni- 
versary memorial meeting will be held at 


Central Union Church. A dramatic pre- — 


sentation of the story of Brig Thaddeus 
will be part of the service. At that time 
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brief biographies of three of the early Ha- 
waiian religious leaders will be ready for 
distribution and it is hoped that special at- 
tention will be paid to the great work of 
the early Hawaiian church. 


The Standing Committee set down two 
items of business which should occupy 
prominent places on the agenda. One is 
the consideration of a program of evangel- 
ism for our churches. The other is the cor- 
recting and re-editing of the Buke Lawe 
Lima (Manual of Church Procedures). In 
addition, there will be a detailed report 
from the committees appointed last year, 
and the consideration of the work they 
have done. Without any doubt, there will 
be recommendations coming to the Associ- 
ation from the various island associations. 
These will be considered in order. 

The Standing Committee ordered that 
proper credentials be_provided for each 
church in accordance with Article I of the 
Constitution which states: “Written cre- 
dentials signed by the church clerk shall be 
required from every delegate.” These will 
be mailed out some time before the meet- 
ing so that they may be properly pre- 
pared.” 

From the plans already made and from 
those now under discussion it would ap- 
pear that the annual meeting in 1945 will 
be a most important one. Each church 
should prepare to send the best delegate it 
can secure to represent it. It is hoped that 
there will be special informal meetings of 
the delegates from the various racial 
churches, ministers, and deacons either be- 
fore or after the annual meeting. An- 
nouncements of these will be made in due 
course of time. 


The Friend ¢ 


Christian Youth Conference of North America 
at Lakeside, June 27 to July 5, 1944 


Theme—‘Our Healing Ministry” 


“As the Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” 


What are those things which must be 
done now and how can the healing minis- 
try of Christ’s spirit be brought to a world 
maimed, sick and suffering? were the 
questions discussed by the 700 young 
people that attended the Christian Youth 
Conference at Lakeside, Ohio. There was 
a need for youth and the spirit to do the 
task, and it was toward this end that Lake- 
side was planned. 


The cell group was used in preparation 
for the activities of the day. These morn- 
ing watches consisted of meditation, 
prayer or Bible study. The purpose and 
method of the cell groups is an excellent 
idea which could be adopted. Groups, 
however, should be kept small enough for 
intimate Christian fellowship which will 
aid toward vital Christian relationships. 


Fach day at the morning session the 
young people were given a chance to re- 
think the “Essential of Our Faith,” Ben- 
jamin FE. Mays, president of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia, being the guest 
speaker. Thoughts were centered on “I 
believe in God; I believe in Jesus Christ ; 
I believe in the Christian church as the 
body of Christ; I believe that all men are 
children of God, children of the same 
Father, and I believe in the unity of the 
Christian church.” 

After a relaxing period of singing, an 
outstanding leader spoke on the general 
theme of the day after which the sympo- 
sium of experts presented the facts sup- 
porting each general theme: 

Wednesday — (Opening Session)— 
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“This Suffering World”—Roswell P. 
Barnes, Associate General Secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, New York City—Symposium 
on World Problems. 


To give a realistic picture of the tragedy 
and suffering of millions of people in other 
parts of the world who must be our first 
concern in reconstructing the post-war 
world. 


At present there are indications that the 
assignment of American Relief workers to 
these areas will be limited at first to a 
small number of specially trained adminis- 
trators and other experienced personnel, 
the bulk of the work being done by leaders 
within the country. Our job will be to 
keep ourselves and others aware of the 
need and to give our support financially. 
If the needs of the suffering populations 
are to be adequately met, the bulk of food 
and other materials as well as the financial 
support must come from us. 


The U.C.Y.M. at Lake Geneva last 
summer recommended five agencies as be- 
ing especially worthy of support from 
Christian young people: United China Re- 
lief, Foster Parents Plan, the American 
Friends’ Service Committee, the World’s 
Student Service Fund, and War Prison- 
ers’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A. 

Leaders — Jean Humphreys Harbison, 
Adjuntas, Puerto Rico, Misisonary for the 
Board of National Missions, the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A.; Newton Chiang, 
Assistant Professor, Nanking Theological 
Seminary, Chengtu, China; Newell S. 
Booth, Elizabethville, Congo Belge, Af- 
rica, Missionary, the Methodist Board of 
Missions; Toru Matsumoto, Assistant to 
the Executive Secretary, Committee on 
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Resettlement of Japanese Americans, New 
York City; Gilbert F. White, American 
Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia. 

Thursday—“The Human Rift”—Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, Senior Secretary, The 
National Council of the Y.W.C.A., New 
York City — Symposium on America’s 
Divisions. 

To see some of the problems that must 
be met in “our own backyard” if we are to 
build a Christian world, the problem of 
race tensions, industrial tensions between 
management and labor, the one-third of 
our population that in normal times is ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. 

Another home-front problem, especially 
important to young people, is the effect of 
war on the moral level of our communities. 
The world is living under tensions, and 
abnormal wartime social conditions have 
brought a relaxation of moral standards. 
When the boys come home to “forget it 
all” after the war, the right kind of Chris- 
tian leadership will be very important. 
The dynamic for clean and meaningful liv- 
ing must come from among young people 
themselves. 

Leaders — Mildred Nicholls Randall, 
Portland, Maine, former chairman of the 
Committee on the United Christian Youth 
Movement; Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C.; Ruth Elizabeth 
Murphy, Associate Director, Vacation Re- 
ligious Education and Service in Emer- 
gency Areas, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, Chicago; Mineo Kata- 
giri, student, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City; John H. Elliott, 
Director, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, New York City. 

Friday—‘“What is the Church Doing ?” 
—Henry Smith Leiper, Secretary, Amer- 
ican Section, World Council of Churches, 
New York City. Symposium on the 
Church around the World. 

To explore that “Solid Rock’ upon 
which our faith is built—the Christian 
church. At a time when other institutions 
appear to have been almost eclipsed by 
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fascism and war, the light of the church 
must continue to shine. 

Leaders — Rena Joyce Weller, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the United Christian Youth 
Movement; Edward H. Johnson, Secre- 
tary for Missionary Education, the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, Toronto ; Ez 
K. Higdon, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Oriental Missions, the United 
Christian Missionary Society, Indianapo- 
lis; Newell S. Booth; Robert C. Mackie, 
General Secretary, World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Toronto and New 
York City; Don F. Piehlstick, Field Rep- 
resentative, Home Missions Council of 
North America, Chicago. 

Saturday—“Youth and America’— 
Symposium on the United Christian 
Youth Movement. 

To project the vision of a United 
Christian Youth Movement adequate for 
the task ahead. As individuals and as de- 
nominational youth groups, we hope to 
accomplish some goals. 

Leaders — Harvey Lord, Enid, Okla- 
homa, Vice Chairman of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement; Martin L. Harvey, 
First Chairman of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, Dean of Samuel Hus- 
ton College, Austin, Texas; Helen F. 
Spaulding, Associate Executive Secretary, 
the United Christian Youth Movement, 
Chicago; Isaac F. Beckes, Executive Sec- 
tary, the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, Chicago; Jean Humphreys Harbi- 
son. 

Each afternoon, the conference met in 
group discussion of the day, directed by 
S. Franklin Mack, Youth Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. Here the confer- 
ence pondered over the question—“What 
must be done?” ‘These discussions were 
broken down into six groups according to 
six areas of major interest lasting for an 
hour and a half. 

1. Rural Life 
2. Town Life 
3. City litte 
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4. Metropolitan Life 
5. National Life 
6. World Concern 

To release tension of these discussions, 
a recreation period followed of swimming, 
folk games, singing and other activities. 

Each evening was filled with drama, 
music, pageantry and worship. 

Wednesday — “The Drama of World 
Suffering”—Directed by Margaret Flory, 
The Westminster Foundation at Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Thursday — “Christian Youth in the 
Service of Their Country’—lIvan M. 
Gould, General Secretary, National Coun- 
cil of Service Men’s Christian League, 
Philadelphia, in charge. 

Friday—‘‘The Church Came Singing” 
—directed by Reuben H. Mueller, General 
Secretary, Board of Christian Education 
of Evangelical Church, Cleveland. 

Saturday—‘The Living Church,” Pag- 
eant, directed by Helen Davis of New 
York City. 

Sunday—“The Conference in Review,” 

‘Ruth Isabel Seabury, Educational Secre- 
tary, the American Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions, Congregational Christian Church, 

Boston. 

A communion service was held to dedi- 
cate ourselves at the altar of God to a life 
of sacrificial service until a Christian 

world rises, a world healed by our minis- 
try in the name of Christ. 

_ The following report is presented as a 
basis for considering what “must” be done 
to challenge young people to become a 
vital part of the Christian community. 
“Reaching the unreached youth” is one of 
the U.C.Y.M. areas of major emphasis for 
1945. The major consideration here is 
“What must be done cooperatively in 1945 

to reach those young people who are not 

‘now a part of the Christian community 

with the Christian Gospel ?” 

General Statement 

Before individuals and groups can be 
audacious enough to declare sincerely that 
their purpose is to transform our present 
society with the spirit of the living God, 
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they must themselves have hearts that 
overflow with loving concern, a sense of 
urgency, a mind opened to the truth, pa- 
tient perseverance, and an understanding 
of the people whom they would serve. In 
this age we must become convicts of God 
—our lives must radiate before they will 
reveal the presence of God to our fellow 
men. This will come only as we are filled 
with the spirit of God. Therefore, our first 
declaration is that Christian Youth Coun- 
cils must recognize that we shall remain 
ineffective as long as we insist on separat- 
ing ourselves from the love of the Infinite. 
What to Do 

Our pious expressions and enthusiasms 
are not enough if we are really to reach the 
unreached. All our efforts must have the 
basic intent of serving other people, of 
meeting their needs. The following major 
areas are recommended as the “musts” in 
reaching the unreached with the Christian 
message : 


a. Topics of Study by Christian Young 

People 

1. What it means to be a Christian. 
With what phases of life is Christianity 
concerned? What should go into one’s 
individual Christian commitment ? 

2. What is the church doing in your 
community? What is it doing to reach 
people? Does it meet the needs of young 
people? What kind of a church program 
will challenge them? 

3. What are the needs of the commu- 
nity? How would you rate the various as- 
pects of community life by Christian 
standards? Does the environment of your 
community encourage personal growth? 
Are the young people interested in Chris- 
tian service? Can the church meet their 
individual needs? 

b. Develop spiritual dynamic. 

1. Before you can expect to be channels 
of divine love, you must possess a true 
spiritual earnestness. A. Encourage every 
church in your community to develop a 
plan of personal devotion among its young 
people. B. Fellowship or cell groups may 
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be formed for the purpose of fervent 
prayer and earnest discussion. 

2. Plan a program to make your com- 
munity aware of its spiritual resources. 

c. Plan a community program for Reach- 
ing the Unreached. 

1. Plan a high school Christian Mission 
during Religious Education Week or 
Youth Week. 

2. Develop deputation teams to visit the 
churches and civic groups to challenge 
young people with the Christian message. 

3. Utilize community facilities to pre- 
sent the need for Christian living among 
young people—radio, newspapers, circu- 
lars, displays, etc. 

4. Develop small groups of committed 
young people who will give a major part 
of their time to seeking the unreached 
young people in the community. 

—LILLIAN Tam. 


We need only obey. There is guidance 
for each of us, and by lowly listening we 
shall hear the right word.—R. W. EMErR- 
SON. 

peter at he ST 

He often acts unjustly who does not do 
a certain thing; not only he who does a 
certain thing —Marcus ANTONINUS. 

aN tes Gh3e 

If there is any person to whom you feel 
dislike, that is the person of whom you 
ought never to speak.—R. CrcIL. 

ee ee 

The chief pang of most trials is not so 
much the actual suffering itself, as our 
own spirit of resistance to it.— JEAN 
NICHOLAS GROU. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
KCoutiised from Page 10) 


pany the slides. This can be best explained 
to one small group of the same age. Thus, 
when the slides come to your church, use 
them with several small groups instead of 
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presenting just one showing to the entire 
church—from 5 to 75 years in ages. 

2. Use the showing of the slides as an 
opportunity for further study of the 
Church. Continue the interest which they 
will arouse. Have special study groups 
for several sessions afterward to take up in 
detail certain parts of the story. Or buy 
several books on the Christian Church for 
a church library and see that people read 
them. The Book Rooms will have avail- 
able several books of this nature: 


The Church of Our Fathers—Bainton 
—Slattery 

My Church (a course of study for pros- 
pective members of the Church) 


3. Tell groups within your church about 
these slides, so that they may make plans 
for using them. These groups should be 
especially interested 


a. Sunday School classes 

b. Deacons 

c. Women’s societies 

d. Young people’s societies and Chris- 
tian Endeavors 

e. Sunday School teachers (A study of 
these would make an excellent train- 
ing course for them). 


When the equipment reaches the Book 
Rooms, official notice will be sent out, to- 
gether with details for renting and distri- 
buting. They will be available for all of 
the islands. But please think now of the 
best ways in which the greatest number 
of groups may use them. Any inquiries 
may be sent to the Director of Christian 
Education. 


FUTURE PLANS FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


private schools under the auspices of Prot- 
estant laymen. It is the thought that all 
such schools, along with those under mis- 
sion or direct Church control, should be 
coordinated by the organization of an As- 
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sociation of Protestant Schools, this Asso- 
ciation to be given a degree of control of 
the policies of the schools, having its own 
secretary and office, preferably in Manila. 
There is no thought that there are too 
many Protestant Schools, but that there 
might be worked out a better coordination, 
eliminating, in some instances, competition 
in certain departments where there is over- 
lapping in technical school work. Again, 
buildings may be destroyed and, certainly, 
equipment will be removed or destroyed. 
But these should not prevent us from look- 
ing forward to opening the former schools 
and getting them started as soon as pos- 
sible. The faculty will be available and the 
public will be waiting. This is a great chal- 
lenge to the churches in America—and the 
Church will meet it. 


The plan for the appointment of certain 
missionaries to the Philippines on a union 
basis was being formulated before war 
came. The Federation had asked for cer- 
tain persons trained for specific tasks to be 
so appointed. In response to this request, 
the Committee voted, at its meeting in No- 
vember, 1944, that the following appoint- 
ments be requested of the Boards: (1) 
One couple for educational work among 
students and other young people from the 
Presbyterian Board. (2) One couple for 
rural work throughout the Philippines 
from the Baptist Board. (3) One couple 
for literature and journalism from the 
Methodist Board. (4) One couple for a 
position as roving evangelist in Mindanao 
from the American Board. It was under- 
stood that all these workers would be as- 
signed to the staff of the Federation of 
Evangelical Churches, their program to be 
planned in conference with the Federation 
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and supervised by the Federation. In ad- 
dition to these appointments, which may be 
directly related to the Federation, the three 
Boards working in the Ilocano territory— 
the Disciples, the United Brethren and the 
Methodist—have been asked to recruit 
three new couples for that area whose 


abilities will supplement one another, one ’ 


to serve in each of the fields of Christian 
education, rural evangelism, and literature 
and journalism. Each board is to appoint 
one couple, but is to recommend that each 
couple be made members of the three 
churches and serve the entire constituency. 


—From “The Evangel.” 


THE CHURCHES AND 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Federal Council of Churches and many 
other religious and educational bodies 
urging deferment of Congressional action 
on peacetime military conscription until 
after the war. 

It was both a representative and hard- 
working conference, which jammed the 
Old Stone Church in Cleveland for the 
opening session Jan. 16. Delegates, men 
and women, came from 35 states in the 
Union and Canada in the midst of war to 
prepare for peace. There were heads of 
communions, bishops, clergymen; also 
educators, statesmen and judges, labor and 
business leaders. Sixty-six women took 
an active part. 

It was a wartime conference and the 
delegates labored in three sessions daily 
from morn till night with time out only to 
eat and sleep. The plans for the Con- 
ference were made by the Commission’s 
secretaries, Drs. Walter W. Van Kirk and 
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Luman J. Shafer in cooperation with Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde of Philadelphia. This 
work together with the pre-conference 
study of two Commissions headed by Dr. 
William Ernest Hocking of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Dr. Walter M. Horton of 
Oberlin Graduate School enabled the dele- 
gates to get down to business immediately 
after the opening plenary session, in which 
John Foster Dulles, chairman both of the 
conference and the Commission, urged 
support of Dumbarton Oaks as a begin- 
ning and called upon the United States to 
participate now in decisions being made 
in Europe which will determine whether 
there will be a third world war. 


To encourage participation by all dele- 
gates, the discussions were carried on in 
three group meetings of equal size. All 
groups discussed all phases of the agenda, 
each had its own findings committee and 
each was represented on the 15-member 
Conference Findings Committee headed 
by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches and 
Methodist Bishop of the New York Area. 
The Findings Committee, working far in- 
to the night, succeeded in reconciling the 
divergent views of the three groups so 
that the Conference, in closing Plenary 
sessions, reached agreement quickly in 
adopting the Message to the Churches. 

Throughout a spirit of fellowship and a 
desire to reach agreement on a course that 
would carry the churches along the path 
they have followed towards a post war 
world order based on spiritual principles, 
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dominated the conference. At the start 
wide differences of opinion were apparent- 
especially concerning Dumbarton Oaks. 
Some favored accepting it as a beginning, 
others wanted conditional acceptance and 
others rejection, but at the close virtually 
unanimous agreement was achieved. 

The Conference closed as it had opened 
—in the Old Stone Church across the 
square, with an address by Bishop Oxnam, 
and a service of prayer. 

In his address Bishop Oxnam said: 

‘IT am strongly in favor of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals. In them the 
nations of the world agree to use peaceful 
means to settle disputes but they go be- 
yond that. They provide the requisite force 
to restrain the gangster nation. Just as 
domestic law must be backed by the neces- 
sary power to enforce it, so too the inter- 
national agreement to use peaceful means 
to settle disputes must be backed by suf- 
ficient force to restrain those who would 
make war. Thus the F.B.I. ended kid- 
napping and thus the world organization 
will end nation stealing. . . . If the in- 
fluences that flow from this conference 
prove to be decisive, it may well be that 
our sons’ sons will not march a generation 
hence.” 


WHICH WAY SHALL WE GO? 


(Continued from Page 2) 


interests conflict, for the farmers desire 
high prices for their milk and the creamery 
owners desire to pay a low price for it. 
Now the essence of freedom requires that 
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these two groups, clearly conscious of the 
dilemma which faces them, work out a 
means by which their conflicting interests 
may be resolved, say by a joint committee. 
It is further essential that the members of 
the committee meet and work with a spirit 
of tolerance toward each other. This is the 
only procedure which can implement free- 
dom. If one of these groups because of a 
preferred position in the economic order 
imposes its desires upon the other group, 
then freedom has been denied. The sad 
state of our western world can be traced to 
our unwillingness to work out the means 
for implementing freedom and our failure 
to use those means when they have been 
created. But the answer is not to throw 
the whole thing over, for that is to lose 
freedom. The answer is to retain the whole 
organization of western life, both economic 
and political, and then make it work. 
Now look carefully at those two pro- 
posals. Mannheim never seems to realize 
what Hayek knows too well, that planning 
for freedom is an impossibility. The idea 
itself is a contradiction in terms. Freedom 
means that man must plan his own life. 
Society can plan the boundaries or limits 
within which man may freely plan his own 
career, But, beyond that, planning cannot 
go without denying freedom. Freedom is 
a spiritual reality within each individual. 
No planned society can give it, for every 
planned society must deny its existence. 
Mannheim writes on almost unaware of 
this crucial issue and never really faces it. 
Hayek, on the other, never fully realizes 
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what Mannheim sees clearly. The break- 
down of free-life has come because groups 
have been unwilling to work out the areas 
of conflict between. But their unwilling- 
ness is a mark and right of their freedom. 
No amount of rhetoric can persuade one 
group to give up some of its desires in the 
interests of another group unless it is sure 
that its own desires are at stake. Man’s 
actions are always to a greater or lesser 
extent self-centered, so that inevitably the 
system of life’s organization in which free- 
dom has been encased will fail. Hayek 
never meets this issue but writes on oblivi- 
ous to the fact that all he says turns on it. 


Mannheim is realistic about the kind of 
person man is, and thus proposes an ex- 
ternal control designed to curb selfish 
action. But he loses freedom. Hayek is 
realistic about the need for retaining free- 
dom and thus would have man work out of 
his present impasse by the known methods 
of free life. But those are the very meth- 
ods that have produced the impasse, be- 
cause they cannot curb man’s selfishness. 
Niebuhr combines both these insights into 
our present condition; and in series of 
brilliant chapters dealing with social life, 
economic life and group conflict he shows 
how each develops and cancels the other 
out. Niebuhr uses Mannheim’s insight to 
illumine the falsity in Hayek ; and Hayek’s 
insight, to illumine the falsity in Mann- 
heim. And the reason Niebuhr is able to 
do this is because he starts with the Chris- 
tian estimate of man. Our faith is fully 
aware both of the possibilities of man and 
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of the evil that is in him. That is, our 
Lauhala Purses faith understands quite clearly why Mann- 
heim would propose planning as the way 
out of the present crisis, for planning is an 
Jewelry Items attempt to curb evil. Our faith also under- 
stands clearly why Hayek would retain 
free action everywhere, for only in that 
way can man’s high possibilities be real- 
ized. Man lives ever between these two 
possibilities and his history will be marked 
by conflicts brought on by attempts to 
assert first one and then the other. Nie- 
buhr’s closing chapter on the world com- 
munity treats of the future before us. Nie- 
buhr shows a clear understanding of the 
forces which oppose themselves in the soul 
of man, and thus he sees that man, as long 
as he exists, will face the same dilemma he 
now faces. Niebuhr says “The Christian 
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spair ; trusting human powers too much in 
DO YOUR PART— one moment and losing all faith in the 


meaning of life when we discover the limits : 
of human possibilities.” (Pages 188-89). 
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‘CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


T’S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 
Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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Life is full of uncertainties, but the ultimate fact of death is not one 
of them. And your good intentions will be of no help to your 
family if you have failed to provide for their protection. 


Even modest deposits on the Lincoln National Life Salary Continu- 
ation Plan will assure your wife of a monthly “salary” if you should 
die. And, should you live to retirement age, this plan will assure 
you an income for life. 


If you want to make your good intentions effective, remember, this 
splendid Lincoln policy offers protection for every income. Ask 
yout local agent for details of the Salary Continuance Plan: Or 
write to us. 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 

tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 

words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” 
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Christianity and the Individual 


One reason for the confusion which 
exists in the minds of many people over 
the meaning the Christian religion has for 
life comes because of the multitudes of 
interests which have been drawn within 
the orbit of the Church. The widening of 
the area of life in which the Church is 
concerned has been an historical develop- 
ment, the main lines of which are fairly 
clear. Christianity used to direct its at- 
tention to the individual; he it was to 
whom God offered salvation, so that if he 
openly accepted God’s gift and made him- 

_ self a member of that human group which 
had done likewise, Christianity achieved 
its purpose. The Church nurtured such a 
convert, instructed him in the moral be- 
haviour proper for him, and held him to 
an habitual observance of his religious 
duties. That was individual salvation, and 

' for years it was the sole work of the 
Church. The social implications of every 
human life seemed outside the vision of 
church people. 

That last sentence, which is a charge 

_ often laid against the church, is not quite 


correct. The very existence of a moral 
code taught and upheld by the church is 
evidence of a social concern. When the 
life of the individual had been renewed by 
an acceptance of the Christian faith, it 
was expected that his conduct would 
change as a result. The church did not 
possess the knowledge of society held 


‘ today, but within the limits of that which 


it did know, its interest was social as well 
as individual. Moreover, the forms of 
social organization at that time were few 
and simple, so that attention to individual 
morality practically sufficed to keep the 
body politic healthy. In other words, it 
is possible to defend the church of the 
middle ages against the charge of rank 
individualism on the one hand by pointing 
to its oversight of the moral life of the 
people and on the other hand by showing 
the adequacy of that oversight for meet- 
ing the social needs of the time. 

The ferment of the Renaissance did its 
work. The whole structure of human so- 
ciety changed. New worlds were discov- 
ered and settled. New tools for comfort- 


able living were invented, manufactured 
and distributed. Education was made 
available to multitudes of people. Travel 
and trade knit the world into one com- 
munity of people. This whole develop- 
ment took place within the short space of 
a few centuries. It has been such a vast, 
sweeping, all inclusive development that 
man can scarcely comprehend it all. It 
created a new situation for the Christian 
church. Human society was changed and 
that in turn changed individuals. As a 
result the earlier practices of the church 
became outmoded. And the troublesome 
phenomena of the pious church member 
whose business activities were damning 
the lives of other people, came into view. 
As men studied the new society which had 
grown up they found widespread inter- 
relationship between groups and individu- 
als in which the decision and conduct of 
one person could affect many who were 
total strangers to him. 


Out of this situation came the social 
gospel. It was the natural product of the 
development of human society on the one 
hand and a re-emphasis of a note that 
was present in the Christian message from 
the very beginning on the other hand. In 
one sense, then, the social gospel was in- 
evitable. As new experiences came to men, 
experiences that were wider in their rami- 
fications and deeper in their effect upon 
individual lives, those words in the Bible 
that had relevance for such experiences 
were found to be heard. Some church 
people have tried to draw back from this 
trend, and have sought to rest upon the 
gospel of individual salvation. They have 
chosen to close their eyes to the effects of 
the action of an individual and speak to 
him only as one who must find for him- 
self a correct relationship with God. They 
defend their procedure by saying that if a 
man has been saved his conduct will of 
necessity reflect that experience. But large 
sections of the church have become deeply 
interested in society, in the mechanisms 
that operate within it, and in the evils that 
exist within it to thwart and damage hu- 
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man lives. Money has been raised, and 
experts have been secured to uncover and 
publicize the manifold ways in which the 
implications of the Christian gospel have 
been transgressed in society. Social action 
departments have been set up by denomi- 
nations to work publicly for the eradica- 
tion of those social evils that are most 
glaring. Such in brief, has been the line 
pursued by the church. It is the way in 
which the church has moved right within 
the human order as it has developed. 


But out of this confusion has come. 
What after all is the Christian’s message ? 
Is it the message of a world of a peace 
and justice and economic justice, which is 
a possible world for which we should 
strive? That seems to be the idea held by 
some at least. They would work out 
through their studies of present social 
conditions and the New Testament re- 
cords a clear cut picture of the kind of 
society which should maintain; then they 
would enlist men in a struggle to achieve 
that state of affairs. Those who respond 
would be the church; their lives would be 
changed as they labored for the purpose 
they had set before themselves ; and in the 
end a human society more nearly like that 
which can be envisioned from a reading 
of the gospels would come to exist. Such 
is the Christian message spoken by a few. 


Most people now appear to shuttle back 
and forth between two alternatives. We 
may call them by their traditional names, 
individual salvation and social salvation. 
People know that the Christian gospel 
speaks of new life for man; they also 
understand that man’s actions affect those 
about him, so that there must be some 
social conditions which the Christian gos- 
pel requires. How then can these two 
aspects of life be put together? ‘The situa- 
tion becomes all the more involved as the 
church drives at one moment for the 
reborn individual and at the next moment 
for some discernible social end. What is 
the church after? We cannot resolve this 
problem by any brief answer, for it has to 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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“The Smell of Our Ground” 


Allen Hackett 


The Croton leaf is the nearest approxi- 
mation we have in Hawaii to the colors of 
autumn in New England. But even the 
most enthusiastic “kamaaina”* would have 
to admit that it isn’t the same. The smell 
of the palm leaves as the yardman burns 
them is the nearest thing we have in Ha- 
waii to the smell of autumn leaves burning 
as the football season begins. But that is 
not the same, either. Nothing is quite the 
same. Hawaii has a New England tradi- 
tion, but it is not New England. There is 
something in the looks of the Berkshires 
in early October that cannot be found any- 
where else in the world. I am told by those 
who know that there are certain chemicals 
in the soil that create the golds and reds of 
fall. The soil is different there from the 
soil anywhere else. To be specific, there 
is something about the iron in it that paints 
crimson and golds in dying leaves, and 
makes hillsides glorious in their defeat by 
winter’s advance guard. 

But I did not come here to make you 
homesick—or rather any homesicker than 
you are—you who come from New Eng- 
land, and you who come from less favored 
parts of the mainland! I came rather to 
explore with you a question that has been 
coming back and back to me as I drove 
across the continent—a question that 


* Old resident or native son. 
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grows sharper at this distance, a question 
you and your men are helping to answer: 
“What is America?” And that question 
brings two others in its train: “What does 
America do to religion?” “And What does 
religion do to America?” How can we 
carry out Theodore Parker’s advice in the 
19th Century when he said we ought to 
build a church that “has the smell of our 
ground, and grows out of the religion in 
our soul.” 
I 

What is America? Think of it in pic- 
tures: A white clapboard farmhouse in 
Danville, Vermont, with the spring sun 
melting the snow on the roof; a gang of 
kids diving off the piles into the East 
River, and climbing up a cleated wooden 
ladder slippery with moss; a canal boat on 
the old Erie Canal, with the washing hung 
out to dry—and the sound of a locomotive 
whistle as it tears West through the Mo- 
hawk Valley; blast-furnaces in Gary, In- 
diana throwing blue-green flames into the 
night ; the majestic skyline of Chicago, and 
the rickety elevated; the windows I saw 
from the elevated, one with a Pullman 
blanket drying on the line; the windmills 
of Iowa turning steadily, and the corn 
growing almost while you watch; the red 
earth of Eastern Nebraska, the willow 
trees in the Platte valley, the jackrabbits 
that run like dogs; the first sight of the 
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Rockies as you look over into Cheyenne, 
the Pinto horses the Wyoming cowboys 
ride, the patient packhorse the Colorado 
ranger uses to take wood to his shack 
above the timberline on Long’s Peak; the 
dry powdery heat of Utah, and the sudden 
greenness of Battle Mountain, Nevada; 
the snowsheds on the Donner Pass, and 
the sudden palm trees of Sacramento—the 
cable cars and the Golden Gate Bridge in 
San Francisco. That is America, isn’t it? 

Or take it in terms of some of the yarns 
that smack of our soil: A woman from 
New York went to Maine every summer, 
and there she hired a native woman as her 
cook. Anna’s husband died, and was 
buried. The son of the household was 
away at the time attending the Yale-Har- 
vard boat races in New London. When he 
came back, his mother said, “Don’t you 
think you’d better go out and speak to 
Anna and tell her you’re sorry?” He put 
on his best Yale manners and went out— 
only to find her singing in the kitchen, 
cheerful as a cricket. “I’m sorry, Anna, 
about your husband’s death.” 

“Yea, John died.” “But, Anna, you 
don’t seem to be very much cut up about 
it.” “Well, ’taint as if he was a blood rela- 
tion.” This last story belongs to Oscar 
Maurer’s inexhaustible store. Or take the 
story in Coronet of the soldier who was 
home in Kentucky on leave and went for a 
walk in the hills. He came around a bend 
and saw an old codger playing checkers 
with his dog. “Mighty smart dog you’ve 
got there,” he said. “Naw, he ain’t so 
smart,” the old fellow said. “I just beat 
him two games!” 

Or take this which happened to me. I 
stayed at the Plains Hotel in Cheyenne. It 
is a nice hotel—but not like the Seneca in 
Rochester or the Statler in Buffalo. It has 
tile on the floor, and cuspidors between the 
chairs in the lobby. I was upstairs in my 
room writing letters. I wanted to send a 
report back to my former church in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. And I wanted to get 
my nightly letter off to my wife, who was 
already here in Honolulu. It was 10:15, 
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and I had finished the report to the 
church. I wondered how long I had to 
write to my wife. So I phoned the desk 
and said: “Can you connect me with the 
mail clerk, please?’ A girl, perhaps 19, 
answered, with an embarrassed giggle, 
“We don’t have a mail clerk.” “Well, I'll 
talk with anyone who knows about the 
mails.” “Just a minute’—and she gave 
me another girl of the same vintage. I 
asked her my simple question—‘‘How long 
before the air mail goes out?” She an- 
swered, “We have a girl who goes off at 
11: 00 and she goes by the Post Office and 
takes the letters. They get out to the air 
field at 12:15.” “Which way do they go, 
East or West?” “I don’t know, from there 
on out they’re on their own!” That is 
America, isn’t it? 

Or take it in song—the “Ballad for 
Americans,” especially Paul Robeson’s 
version; the songs in “Oklahoma,” espe- 
cially “The Surrey with the fringe on top” 
and “O what a beautiful morning”; the 
Negro spirituals — especially “Go down 
Moses,”’ and “Nobody knows de trouble 
I’ve seen’. Take it in art—Winslow Ho- 
mer’s sea pieces, Grant Wood’s farm 
people, George Bellows’ prize-fighters, 
Sargent’s White gowned ladies, Reming- 
ton’s Indians—to say nothing of Whistler. 
Take it in architecture, in the movies, in 
education, in medicine—there is a spirit 
that is America. There is a quality, a 
“smell of our ground.” Try to put it into 
words, or even music. It is an elemental 
quality, an earthiness like the smell of the 
woods after the rain. It is a youthfulness 
like the zip of Placerville, California in 
gold rush days. It is an easy tolerance like 
that of the wide-open days in Deadwood, 
South Dakota when it was a territory, and 
nobody asked, “What was your name back 
in the states?” It is a sweep and size like 
the Empire State Building, the Golden 
Gate Bridge, or the Wyoming prairie. 
And it is a doggedness like the ill-fated 
Donner party struggling on into Califor- 
nia for help when the snow of the High 
Sierras fell twenty feet “se over their 
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wagons. It is those letters of mine going 
out of Cheyenne ‘‘on their own’’—but in 
reality flown by a trained pilot, backed by 
a trained ground crew, guided by a radio 
beacon to mammoth post offices — and 
taken, one to Stamford, Connecticut the 
other here. Am I pressing the point too 
far if I see in that a symbol—a symbol of 
American independence; of American 
teamwork—and incidentally of the size of 
our nation—5000 miles and better count- 
ing water miles that are ours in every ma- 
jor way! Isn’t that the way our ground 
smells to you: a young land, a bold land, 
an altogether-too-sure land, a vast land, a 
land of many peoples finding slowly a 
rhythm of work together ? 
II 

Now if that 7s America—and you can 
see the picture better than I in terms of 
the faces and accents and expressions of 
boys from every state and every part of 
every state—if that is America, what has 
it done to our religion? The iron in the 
New England soil does certain things to 
its maple trees that don’t happen to maple 
trees anywhere else. What does our 
ground do to Judaism, to Catholicism, to 
Protestantism ? 

For one thing, it tends to make them 
independent of ties and traditions. Amer- 
ica is a nation of emigrants and of immi- 
grants. To be an American is to have left 
somewhere, and to be going somewhere. 
This restlessness, that sent the Mayflower 
out of Plymouth and the Mormons to 
Utah and the gold seekers to California 
has given us a boon and taken something 
from us. The boon is a swift appropria- 
tion of the native, the indigenous. (The 
loss is an instability, a disconnectedness 
with the past.) Do you remember little 
Jaques, in Willa Cather’s ‘Shadows on the 
Rock”? On the ship from France and up 
the river to Quebec came a lovely créche 
for Christmas time. Little Jaques, the 
dirty-faced son of a woman along the 
wharves, brings in his wooden carved 
beaver and sets it timidly beside the ox 
and the sheep. “Is it all right?” he asks. 
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His wise Bishop says that if Christ accepts 
the people of Canada, he must accept the 
animals also—so the beaver may stay! 

To be historically accurate, it is not fair 
to say that Catholicism was independent 
of ties and traditions. It is fair to say that 
its traditional inclusiveness encountered 
new types of people to include; and in 
bringing them in was inevitably enriched. 
The Protestant and the Jewish traditions 
have taken in America shapes that they 
did not have in Europe. In both there is 
a more activist complexion, a more ex- 
pressive social passion, and a stronger link 
with democracy. Released from the clamp 
of custom, the three faiths and their sub- 
branches grew farther apart. Sectarian- 
ism has flourished here in far more lush 
variety than on the continent. I doubt if 
the phenomenon of store-front churches is 
nearly so widespread in England, France 
and Germany as it is here—to say nothing 
of Russia where even ancient faiths were 
and perhaps still are gasping for breath. 
America, with her independence of spirit, 
gives more rope to every new idea, to 
every new sect than any other country. 
Moreover, the very spaciousness of Amer- 
ica gives ample eblow-room. And the re- 
sultant variety is puzzling to us, and 
utterly bewildering to those on the outside 
of our national religious development. The 
America that smacks of the frontier, where 
every man is “on his own” has let its reli- 
gions be “on their own” also. Thus the 
independent spirit of America itself has 
widened the gaps between religious 
groups. When the Pilgrims, who had come 
to the new land for religious freedom, 
proved oppressive to Roger Williams, he 
simply founded a new colony. And when 
the Mormons had an idea of a new “reve- 
lation,” they pushed West. Perhaps you 
have seen the tablet on the road near Salt 
Lake City where Brigham Young said to 
his followers “This is the place.” 

But it would be a mistake to equate the 
frontier with independence alone. It is 
quite true that the frontiers were ‘‘on their 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Dr. Clifford Manshardt, after rendering remarkable service in the overcrowded 
slums of Bombay as a missionary of the American Board, finds himself busy with 
similar problems in the city of Chicago. Here are some things he is saying: “My 
major interest is not in Bethlehem as an institution, but in Bethlehem as a creative 
idea.” “The American industrial city is both our nation’s strength and its weakness. 
Economically it is a source of power. Spiritually it tends to depreciate values. Take 
our city of Chicago, of which the Social Service Year Book for 1943 says: ‘Approxi- 
mately one-third of the city is a vast slum, much of it beyond remedy except complete 
demolition and reconstruction. Large sections of the rest of the city contain sub- 
standard houses, violating the city Health Building Code.’ (p. 17).” ... “ Let me 
summarize just a few of the dangers of an inner-city neighborhood: civic illiteracy ; 
limited horizons ; lives without purpose ; apathy ; Old World antagonisms transferred 
to the New;; intellectual isolation; personal and social disorganization.” . . . “We in 
Bethlehem believe that inner-city decay cannot be checked from the outside—that 
the cure must come from within. Better housing will help. We need it. But physical 
improvement can only be sustained by men of character. There is both potential and 
actual leadership in the community. I have expressed my faith in it on numerous 
occasions. We are not here to supplant it. We are here to work with it and assist in 
developing it. We represent the Congregational churches in the inner-city—not as a 
charity—but as a recognition of our solidarity. All around us we see efforts to escape 
from a humdrum existence through restless activity, drinking and delinquency. We 
believe that this humdrum existence can be transformed and that life can become 
meaningful.” 

“Tt is our conviction that the Christian church must share the turmoil of life. The 
church in theory, at least, expresses its faith in human personality. It needs to verify 
its witness, even when human personality seems unlovely. It is very difficult for any 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


A Library for Sunday School Teachers 


The Church owes a lot to its Sunday 
School teachers. 

It owes them deep gratitude for their 
faithful and unselfish service in training 
children in the Christian faith. It owes 
them every assistance possible in carrying 
out their work, such as proper equipment, 
etc. It owes them facilities for study in 
connection with their lesson preparation. 
And the teacher, having undertaken the 
job of teaching, should consider herself 
obligated to work seriously at her task. 

A Reference Library for Sunday School 
Teachers will help both Church and 
Teacher. The Church may purchase books, 
keep them in a central place (preferably 
in the Church itself, or in a special corner 
in the minister’s home if the Church has 
no room), and guide the teachers in using 
them. Simply to read over the lesson plan 
in a quarterly or workbook is not enough 
by way of preparation for the teacher. She 
should study the Bible, methods of teach- 
ing, etc. faithfully every week. She should 
look up special references in connection 
with each lesson. She should try to under- 
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stand better the nature and needs of the 
children whom she teaches. 

To do all this is not just doing extra 
work. It is only being fair to the teacher 
and fair to the Church and fair to the 
pupils. The Christian message speaks to 
all of life, but it speaks most effectively 
when the teacher studies deeply both pu- 
pils and message. And the teacher can 
teach surely and effectively only when she 
has so studied and prepared. 

The following list suggests books which 
every Church should have. They are only 
a nucleus. Others should be added as the 
Church sees fit. The starred books are the 
“minimum essentials” of the list. The 
books have been grouped under subject 
matter heads, and you will note that each 
such heading contains a “minimum essen- 
tial.”’ Purchase these first, then the others. 
If, after you acquire all of these, you want 
further suggestions, just ask the Ha- 
waiian Board! 

Bibles 

(Naturally, every teacher will have her 
own. These should be available for her 
special study. ) 


*4 King James Version 
with Concordance 

*4 Modern Translation of the Bible 
-(these translations in contemporary 
speech make the meaning much 


clearer ) 
The Moffatt Translation .........-..---- $3.50 
or The American Translation 
by Smith & Goodspeed ............-- $2.00 
The New Testament in Modern Speech 
translated by Weymouth ............ $2.00 


or The New Testament in English, 
translated by R. A. Knox ....._.. $3.00 
(This version is especially clear in 


meaning ) 
*The Bible for Today, edited by John 
NS) ha hte cca Men Wireman Le $5.00 


(The King James Version printed in 
paragraphs with headings and notes) 
Bible Helps 
(These are indispensable. Ministers 
should train teachers in using them.) 
*The Encyclopedia of Bible Life ....$4.95 
(Information, pictures and maps tell- 
ing how life was lived in Bible lands) 
*4bingdon Bible Commentary 
(Comments on each chapter and book 
of the Bible) 
*Cruden’s Concordance .....-..------------ $3.00 
(Index of Bible words and topics) 
*A Bible Atlas 
Rand-McNally Atlas of the 


Sey LOnd ie eh ene eee $1.00 
or Westminster Historical Atlas....$3.50 
*Westminster Bible Dictionary ......-. $3.50 


(Discussion of people, places, events, 
etc. of the Bible) 

*The Story of the Bible—Bowie......$1.95 
(The story told in the Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelations, retold in the 
light of all that we now know about 
the Bible) 

*Bible Memory Work for Children 
—Moore 
(A pamphlet of suggestions for mem- 
ory work for children through the 
6th grade) 

*Famous Bible Picture and Stories 
They Tell—Bonsall 
(Picture interpretations ) 


The Story of the Bible—Goodspeed $1.50 
(Historical background and content 
of each book of the Bible) 

Use of the Bible with Children 
—Smither 
(Method and use of the Bible with 
various ages) 

Know Your Bible Stories—Smith 
(12 booklets) each 
(12 booklets, each dealing with a eee 
ferent group of books of the Bible. 
Questions and answers on content 
and background) 


Story Books 


*The Children’s Story Caravan .......- $2.00.= 


*The Children’s Story Garden .......- $2.00 
(Two collections of stories dealing 
with making the Christian life real 
to children) 

Greatness Passing By—Niebuhr.....$1.50 
(Stories for Junior and Intermedi- 


ates ) 

Tell Me About God—Jones........------ $2.00 
._(Interpreting the pre-school child’s 
questions ) 


*Missionary Stories To Tell 
*More Missionary Stories To Tell 
Me ae $1.00 or 50c each 


(True-life stories from mission fields ) 


About Jesus Christ 


*The Story of Jesus For Young 
People — Bowie.......22enees $2.00 
(A complete story of Jesus’ life which 
gives the meaning behind the event 
as well as facts. Written for young 
people to read—but all teachers are 
young in spirit) 

The Story of Jesus—Petersham....$1.50 
(Passages from the King James Ver- 
sion, beautifully illustrated) 

By An Unknown Disciple 
(An interpretation of Jesus from the 


viewpoint of an imaginary 13th dis- — 


ciple) BS 


Pattern for Living—Mathews.........$ 25 ! 


(A series of 13 studies for young — 
people, but valuable to teachers) _ 
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Church History and Christian Leaders 
*The Church of Our Fathers— 


Bainton 
(Written for young people but valu- 
able to all ages, the story of the 
Christian church) 

*My Church—teacher’s and pupil’s 
Oss & al eae $1.00 teacher, $.60 pupil 
(A course of study for communicants, 
valuable to any teacher for under- 
standing the Christian Church and 
Faith) 

*Fagle Books—30 or 40 in series, 10c ea. 
(A series of well-written stories of 30 
or 40 great missionary leaders, each 
in a separate booklet ) 

*The Congregational Churches— 

Fagley 
(History, teaching and principles of 
our denomination ) 

Good Christian Men—Davidson ...... $2.00 
(Studies of great leaders of the 
Christian Church) 


Organizing the Sunday School; 
General Teaching Methods 


*The Small Sunday School ...........--- A en) 
(Helpful in thinking through the 
purpose and methods for the small 
school ) 

*The Superintendent Wants to 
Know — Campbell 
(Suggestions for the superintendent ) 

The Nursery Class in the Church School; 

The Kindergarten in the Church School; 

The Primary Department in the Church 
School; 

The Junior Department in 
test nurch School, 222-20... 5c each 
(Small pamphlets giving suggestions 
for organization and equipment) 

*T eacher Training Primer ........------- $ .05 
(Amusing but helpful, a picture 
booklet of ways of teaching) 

When Children Ask—Bro .......--------- $2.00 
(Heipful answers to children’s ques- 
tions about religion and life) 

And When You Pray—McGavran $ .25 
(How to develop right attitudes and 
ways of praying in small children) 
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*Teaching in the Church School— 
McLester 
(General principles of teaching) 


Worship and Music 

(Although not every teacher will teach 
music, she should understand proper 
music in the Sunday School. She should 
certainly understand worship. ) 
*Worship in the Sunday School— 


Martine a4." 05.02 es 0 eee Ae is 
(Elementary principles and worship 
methods ) 

*Better Music in the Church— 
Vie DLT eres cet fn eee So55 


(Elements of good hymns and music) 
Hymnals: several good hymnals, such as 
The Hymnal for Youth .............--- $1.00 
New Worship and Song .....-..------ $ .65 
Hymns for Junior Worship .......- $ .80 
Worship and Conduct Songs 


for ebeginners. 4 ee $ .65 
Lyric Religion—Smith .................----- $4.00 
(Stories and interpretations of 150 
hymns) 
*Famous Hymns—Bonsall.............. $1.00 


(Stories of 60 hymns) 

Boys and Girls at Worship—Powell $2.00 
(Methods and materials for junior 
age) 

Christ and the Fine Arts—Maus......$4.35 
(Hymns, stories, pictures and poetry 
grouped around the life of Jesus) 

Children’s Worship in the Church 
School—Perkins 
(Worship materials with primary 
age ) 

Understanding and Teaching Children 

(These materials deal with the nature 
and religious development of children, and 
ways of working with age groups. ) 

*Knowing Children Better—Lewis $ .35 
(Religious growth of children) 

*Understanding Children—Sherrill $1.25 

*The Opening Doors of Childhood— 
Sherrill 
(Two books dealing simply and ex- 
pertly with religious growth in chil- 
dren as well as with ways in which 
they learn) 


*A Series of Teaching Manuals— 
for age groups 
Planning for Nursery Children— 
Keyser 
Teaching Beginners—Shields ...... $ 
Teaching Primary Children— 
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Martin shoes weet eer $ 40 
Teaching Junior—Norton ............ $ .30 
Teaching Intermediates— 

Desiardit fetes Aas ahs $ .40 


Our Children and How They Learn— 
McLester 


Magazines 

*International Journal of Religious 
Education’... $1.50 a year 

*Childrens Religion ....-..------ $1.35 a year 

Child Guidance <......-.1.e $1.25 a year 

For the Teacher's Study 

The Hazen Books:......35 ee 50c each 


(A series of 12 small books dealing 
with aspects of the Christian religion) 
Notre: The books listed above are for 
the reference primarily of teachers of small 
children, and school children through the 
6th grade. Prices are subject to change. 


American Board Fellowship 


The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Boston, oldest for- 
eign missionary society in America, an- 
nounces through its Executive Vice- 
President, Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, the 
establishment of an American Board Fel- 
lowship to promote better international 
understanding and churchmanship. 

“The sound growth of the World Chris- 
tian Community, at the heart of which is 
the Christian Church, requires still more 
lively intercourse and counsel among 
Christian leaders of various races and 
countries,” says Dr. Goodsell. “This is a 
two-way process. As one means to this 
important end this Fellowship is being 
established. Its first appointee will be in 
the United States for the year of 1946-47.” 

While the American Board Fellowship 
is a grant of money similar to that given 
by academic bodies for study abroad, or in 
the United States, its primary purpose is 
not for graduate study but to further 
world fellowship through Christian serv- 
ice. 

Dr. Goodsell points out that the Amer- 
ican Board has authorized a committee to 
present the name of some outstanding 
Christian leader of Asia, Africa or Latin 
America, or elsewhere, for election to this 
Fellowship. It proposes to grant three 
Fellowships over a period of the next few 
years. Each Fellowship will provide for 
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the coming of one person to the United 
States for one year for purposes con- 
nected with the work of the American 
Board in different parts of the world. The 
recipient of this Fellowship will be a man 
or woman who has achieved a reputation 
for effective leadership in Christian serv- 
ice and church relationships in his or her 
own country. 


“The chief purpose of the Fellowship,” 
continued Dr. Goodsell, “is to advise with 
the administrative officers of the American 
Board in Boston regarding the soundest 
policies of work along many lines of 
Christian service abroad—educational, 
evangelistic, medical, social service, etc. 
But this activity will not make heavy de- 
mands upon the time of the Fellow. 


“He will also confer with various bodies — 


like the Foreign Missions Conference and 
the Federal Council of Churches. He will 
be interested in the burning problems of 
the day, like interracial relations and reli- 


gious liberty. He will have time to address — 


various bodies within and without the 
Congregational Christian denomination on 
the problems of the evangelical move- 
ments with which he is familiar. He will 
also have time to visit university and col- 
lege centers and to challenge students with 


the opportunities and responsibilities of — 


genuine world Christian citizenship.” 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


Our Church 


“Love built this shrine; these hallowed walls uprose to give seclusion from the 
hurrying throng, from tumult of the street, complaint and wrong, from rivalry and 
strife, from taunt of foes—if foes thou hast. On silent feet come in ; bow low in peni- 
tence. Whoe’er thou art, thou hast sinned. Uplift in prayer thy heart; thy Father’s 
blessing waiteth. Leave then thy burden, all thy cares and fears; faith, hope and 
love art thine, for thou hast prayed.” 

These words came to me in the weekly bulletin of my home church. They were 
written by John Davidson. I do not know who he is or was, but I do know he pos- 
sessed great spiritual insight and courage to which he was inspired by his close 
contact with his God. 

Many of us these days think of our church as just a Meeting House. We are proud 
of its beauty, like to come and listen to a good sermon and hear good music, even 
willingly give our money to pay the expense of its upkeep. 

It is a Meeting House, but above all it is a place to meet our God. 

Our world is a busy, tragic place these days. We are bewildered and know not 
where to turn. Blessed is he who knows that ‘‘God is our Refuge, a very present help 
in time of trouble,” and who knows where to find that Refuge. 

We are pushed and crowded by many things on the streets, in our places of busi- 
ness, even in our homes. It is difficult to find a place of quiet where we can really 
commune with our God. The church should be that place. Sometimes we forget that. 
Even during a Sunday morning service our thoughts are on other things. Let us 
make a sanctuary for our souls in God’s House. Slip into its quiet alone at times for 
prayer. In this world of turmoil we need strength and courage and peace. We can 
find them there. God wants us to find them not only for ourselves but for others. He 
has said “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” 

There are so many who need it these days and we can not give it unless we have — 

had it from a higher source ourselves. It may be you think you can not comfort 
others. You can if you have gone through pain, grief and loss yourself and God has 
comforted you. 
I remember a young woman who had just lost her husband. She turned with a 
smile and said, “I can help others who are in trouble for now I know.” Another 
young friend is so often called on for help by those who are in trouble, she does not 
know why. But we who need her know. She has a very deep and selfless sympathy 
for all in distress, and she does not need to speak a word to give comfort. She is 
comfort through her sincere sympathy. 
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There is only one source from which we can gain all this and that is from our 
Heavenly Father. We can meet him in the sanctuary of a quiet place in our home, in 
the middle of the night when all is quiet, and our body is rested, when viewing a 
beautiful flower or sunset. There are many ways we can get inspiration, but best and 
most sure is in the quiet of our church, which is truly God’s House. We can leave all 
our cares, our griefs, our worries with Him there for He careth for us. He will open 
to us doors which now seem closed. He will give comfort to our lonely hearts and 
give us strength and courage to go on. He will give us the ability to give that faith 
and courage to those around us, be they our children, our friends, or a stranger 


within our gates. 


—Eleanor Kittle (Mrs. B. L.) 


World Literacy and Christian Literature 


As this account of the activities of the 
Committee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature was about to be written, 
the morning mail arrived. One of the let- 
ters received was from a group here in 
Honolulu whose aim is the “direction and 
promotion of a city wide program of week 
day classes in Religious instruction.” The 
Honolulu Council of Churches sponsors 
this teaching program and many indi- 
viduals and organizations contribute to its 
support. 

The children taught in our week day 
Religious classes are all able to read and 
write. In Hawaii nine people of every ten 
are literate. Nearly all can read in Samoa, 
the Gilbert Islands, Australia and New 
’ Zealand. In Japan ninety-nine of every 
hundred can read. Europe and North 
America have high literacy. Large areas 
of illiterate peoples are in Asia and Africa, 
the countries of India, China, Siam, Bra- 
zil, and Mexico. 

There is a group of people whose chief 
activity lies in helping these illiterates to 
learn to read and write, and at the same 
time providing Christian teaching and lit- 
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erature for their pupils. The Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture does this work. This Committee was 
formed in 1935 by a group of interested 
persons. Later it became a Committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and this is its present 
status. The headquarters are in New York 
City. 

Five years before the Committee was 
organized, the work among illiterate peo- 
ple had been started by a man who was 
then and is now the very life and inspira- 
tion of the whole scheme, Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach. If ever there was an inspired and 
devoted teacher, it is Dr. Laubach. 

Born and raised in Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Laubach holds degrees from Princeton 
and Columbia Universities. He is also a 
graduate of Union Theological Seminary. 
His first post after graduation was in the 
Philippines. He and his wife and son 
have lived on Mindanao for the most part 
since, except for his teaching excursions 
amongst the illiterate peoples of the world. 
He was on furlough in the United States | 
when the Philippines were taken by the 


Japanese in 1942 and since then has been 
working to extend literacy among adults 
in Mexico, the West Indies and Central 
and South America. 


Dr. Laubach started his career among 
the Moros who were a troublesome group 
on Mindanao. They had been resisting 
the Americans ever since the United 
States had taken the Philippines in 1898. 
In 1929 he moved in amongst the Moros 
at Lake Ranao, taking as his home the 
summer cottage of Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. 
Woodward, a name familiar to us in 
Honolulu. 


Dr. Laubach says his first month with 
the Moros was the hardest in his life. He 
seemed to be making no headway. So he 
took his troubles to God and asked for 
help. He says God told him he had to 
love the Moros, not feel superior to them. 
In his own words he states: “I became 
color blind. Ever since I have been par- 
tial to tan, the more tan the better.” He 
began to study their Moslem religion with 

the Moros, finding the good in it and dis- 
covering similarities to Christianity. 

Then feeling that he could not tell them 
all he wanted about Christ, he began to 
work out a plan to teach the Moros to 
read. He used picture-word charts and 
through patient and kindly teaching 
gained amazing success. Moros flocked to 
him to be taught, and when money for the 
project was no longer available, it was a 
big, fierce, brilliant-eyed chieftain of all 
southern Lanao who gave Dr. Laubach 

his key words, the motto “Each one teach 
one.” 


This was the beginning of a career in 
which a loving and devoted teacher, filled 
‘with the desire to help all under privileged 
and illiterate people, travelled to many 
lands. Everywhere he started the picture- 
word charts that were the primers for his 
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men and women students. Several visits 
were made to India. With the help of 
Indian students and missionaries the 
Indian people have now taken hold with 
enthusiasm and determination. In East 
Africa teaching by charts was begun in 
Kikuyu and Swahili languages. Dr. Lau- 
bach went to Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey. Since the war has kept him from 
his home mission in the Philippines, he 
has carried this same work into Latin 
America. Altogether sixty-five sets of 
lessons have been made in forty-three 
languages. Everywhere missionaries have 
continued the work and everywhere with 
Dr. Laubach goes his motto “Each one 
teach one.” 


But to give millions the ability to read 
and then fail to provide them with the 
best reading material would be a tragedy, 
says Dr. Laubach. It must be repeated 
that the concern of the Committee is two- 
fold: to teach the illiterate to read and 
then to provide them with Christian litera- 
ture. Naturally one of the functions of 
the Committee is to raise funds for the 
continuance of this work. We who value 
our own week-day Religious teaching in 
Honolulu should feel a keen interest in 
the similar work being done in many 
lands. This is the work of the Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture. 

Dr. Laubach has written a book, “The 
Silent Billion Speak,” a thrilling account 
of his adventures in teaching people. It is 
well worth reading. These words are from 
his final page: “I have seen how easy it is 
to win the hearts of the world’s under- 
privileged and forgotten masses, how in- 
expensive, how delightful, how perma- 
nent. I know from experience that ‘love 
never faileth.’” 

—Dora B. Pratt 
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Woman’s Board News Notes 


April Quarterly Meeting 


On Tuesday, April third, at 3 :30 o’clock, 
members and friends of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions assembled at Kauma- 
kapili Church in Honolulu for their quar- 
terly meeting. Mrs. Peter Huyler and 
Mrs. E.. C. Webster welcomed the women 
as they arrived at the doors of the his- 
toric church. At the appointed hour Mrs. 
Andrew Davidson, president of the board, 
said a few words of greeting and intro- 
duced Mildred Davis from the Hui Kilo- 
hana of the Kalihi Union Church, who 
presided. Girls from the Junior Branches 
had charge of the program, planned by 
Miss Genevieve Hinote of Kalihi Union 
Church, with “The Transforming Power 
of Christ” as the theme. 

After a responsive call to worship, all 
joined in singing the familiar hymn 
“Crown Him With Many Crowns,”  fol- 
lowed by the reading of the scripture pas- 
sage, Acts 1: 8-14. A triple trio was charm- 
ingly rendered by members of the Lima 
Kokua Society from Mid-Pacific Institute 
(Kawaiahao Seminary), and three girls 
from Kalihi Union Church, Geraldine 
Chang, Jean Yamasaki and Helen Uyeno, 
each offered a verse of a prayer, “Have 
Thine Own Way, Lord.” 

Following the offering, the keen interest 
_and curiosity of those present as to the 
disposition of the Mary Richards Birth- 
day Fund was gratified by Mrs. Richards’ 
announcement of the recipient. She began 
by telling of her memories of sewing 
patch-work squares as a child for quilts to 
be sent to the missionaries in Micronesia 
by the Morning Star. Each June the mis- 
sionary vessel went out with reinforce- 
ments and came back from the south seas 
with returning ministers. Not long ago 
Mrs. Richards had the privilege of having 
in her home on their way back to the main- 
land, Miss Jane Baldwin and Miss Elea- 
nor Wilson, missionaries who had been 
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ordered out of Micronesia by the Japa- 
nese government. 


Then Mrs. Richards told how the 
American Board has decided that, as soon 
as permissible, it will again send mission- 
aries to Micronesia, and that there seemed 
no more worthy or fitting cause than this 
missionary endeavor toward which to ap- 
ply the income from the Birthday Fund. 
Certainly her announcement met with an 
enthusiastic reception from all present. 
She went on to tell of a coincidence in the 
arrival that same morning of a letter from 
Lt. George Eddy (son of Dr. Brewer 
Eddy, retired Secretary of the American 
Board) from the Marshall Islands where 
he is stationed, telling of the arrival of the 
packages of clothes Dr. Richards had sent 
him last year. He had given Dr. Richards’ 
suits to the native ministers who had lost 
everything through the war. Lt. Eddy re- 
ported that 500 testaments and 600 hym- 
nals in the Marshalese language had been 
ordered and would be sent out to them as 
soon as reprints could be made. 


The afternoon’s program continued 
with a musical number by four girls from 
Kalihi Union Church and following this 
personal experiences of Christian awaken- 
ing were told by Dorothy Nagatori of Hui 
Kilohana, Kalihi, Faith Miyamoto of Nu- 
uanu Christian Church, and Dorothy Lum 
of Hui Kilohana, Kalihi. Teruko Toku- 
naga and Jessie Kawasuna of Mid-Pacific 
Institute, told of instances of men in the 
Services finding Christian faith the one 
thing they could hold to in time of stress. _ 

After the singing of the hymn “My 
Savior’s Love” the interesting program 
was brought to a close with an earnest 
prayer by Miss Hinote. Adjourning to the 
Parish House, the members and guests 
enjoyed refreshing punch and cake served — 
by the ladies of Kaumakapili. During 
this social hour the Hui Ka Hoaloha of © 
the church sang for the pleasure of those } 


present, who were warm in their expres- 

sion of appreciation of the hospitality 

offered them during the afternoon. 
—Florence H. Macintyre. 


Extension Committee Meeting 

The Extension Committee of the Wo- 
man’s Board, held an informal meeting on 
Tuesday, March 13, 1945 at 9 o’clock in 
the Guest Room of the Mission Memorial 
Building, with Mrs. P. E. Huyler and 
Mrs. E. C. Webster sharing the chair- 
manship. 

As a devotional opening, Mrs. Chong 
read two prayers, the first, written by a 

-Samoan pastor who served some forty 
years as a Christian missionary in the Gil- 

bert Islands, and the second, a literal 

translation of a dialect prayer often voiced 
by Filipinos in their endeavor for Chris- 
tian union in the Philippines. 

At this point, Mrs. Huyler briefly stated 
the purpose of this meeting, which was to 
consider sewing baby garments for the 
Southwest Pacific Areas and nightshirts, 
aloha shirts, scarfs, luncheon sets and the 
like for Kalaupapa, Molokai. 

Mrs. Webster strongly emphasized the 
need for all sorts of clothing in the Pa- 
cific Area, particularly cotton garments, 

_as well as for our friends on Molokai. 

It was happily agreed that there would 
be two installments when the articles to be 
sewn would be put into the women’s 
hands ; the first to be given out the second 

_week of June and to be returned by Sep- 
tember, and the second set to be distributed 

the third week of September and to be 
returned by November. 

It was suggested that the idea of mak- 
ing such things as scrapbooks, bean bags 
and small usable articles and playthings 
for the two areas, be presented to the boys 
and girls in the Vacation Church Schools 
as a project, thereby enlisting their inter- 
est and help in missionary activity here in 
Hawaii and abroad. —D.C. 


May Fellowship Luncheon 
On Friday, May 4, the Makiki Chris- 
tian Church is to be the setting for the 
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annual May Fellowship Luncheon, which 
is the third event of the year sponsored by 
the Honolulu Council of Church Women. 
The women of the church under the able 
leadership of Mrs. C. Furuta have gra- 
ciously offered to serve the luncheon, 
which will be held at twelve-thirty o’clock. 
Following this period of fellowship, which 
in years past has proved so worthwhile, 
there will be a short but challenging pro- 
gram built around the subject chosen by 
the United Council of Church Women, 
which is “Our Town.” 

Let us listen to “our National Presi- 
dent” Mrs. Harper Sibley as she sends out 
the call for our May luncheon. The 
United Council of Church Women calls 
us to meet together on Friday, May fourth, 
to consider each in her own town how she 
may minister to its needs. America has 
dared to anticipate the creation of one 
world by welcoming to her shores people 
of every race and tongue and nation and 
religion. Let us see to it that all these 
Americans are sharing in the privileges 
which are ours. Let us ferret out those 
customs, attitudes, and practices which are 
unworthy and un-American that our be- 
loved country may come to its new re- 
sponsibility with clean hands. I covet for 
our United Council of Church Women a 
share in this task of building a new 
America in the world that is to be.” 

Won’t you come to the World Fellow- 
ship Luncheon? Mrs. A. Kolhof, phone 
69441 will take reservations which must 
be in by April 28th. Please call before ten 
or after four. The cost of the luncheon is 
sixty-five cents. 

—Mary Warner, Chairman of the 
Honolulu Council Church Women 


World Day of Prayer 
The World Day of Prayer service for 
Honolulu was held in the beautiful Chi- 
nese Christian Church on King Street on 
the afternoon of February 16th with Mrs. 
Nicholas Weber leader and Mrs. George 
Bignell soloist. Approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty-five were present, the 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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PROGRAM 
123rd ANNUAL MEETING 


Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
May 17-20, 1945 


Thursday, May 17 

2:00 Opening Service of Worship 
Address by the Moderator 

3:00 Roll Call—Introduction of guests 

3:30 Business Session of the Association 

7:00 Praise Service 

7:30 Association Lecture I 


Friday, May 18 


7:00 Sunrise Prayer Meeting 
8:30 Service of Worship 


9:00 Business Session of the Association 
Free-will offering for the ex- 
penses of the Association 
11:00 The Missionary Work or Our 
Churches 
Presentation by the Missionary 
Council 
1:30 Meetings of Committees 


3:00 Presentation of the Appraisal Com- 
mittee Report 


7:00 Praise Service 
7:30 Association Lecture II 
Saturday, May 19 


7:00 Sunrise Prayer Meeting 
8:30 Service of Worship 
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9 :00 Business Session of the Association 
Free-will offering for the Board 
of Ministerial Relief 


11:00 Place of our Church women in 
Missionary Work 
Presentation of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions 


1:30 Meetings of Committees 
2:00 Business Session of the Association 
4:00 Association Lecture III 


Sunday, May 20 


7:00 Sunrise Prayer Meeting 


9:00 Celebration of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Kawaiahao 


Church. Rev. Edward Kahale, 
conducting 

10:30 Service of Worship. Kawaiahao 
Church. 


Recognition of Association offi- 
cers. Rev. Allen Hackett, - 
chaplain 

2:30 Meeting of the Board of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association 
7:00 125th Anniversary Service. Cen- 
tral Union Church 
Pageant 
Hawaiian Ministers’ Memorial 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Psalm 61 


The writer of this poem addressed a 
prayer to God for help and protection. We 
do not know about the circumstances in 
which the poet lived, but they were evi- 
dently such as would test his faith. From 
some of his words it would appear that he 
feared the dispersion of the people at the 
hand of a foreign power. He knew what 
an overwhelming and hope-shattering ex- 
perience that would be. His testimony, 
however, was sure and certain. God could 
protect him and place him upon “a rock 
that was higher than himself.’’ God had 
always been to him a shelter and strong 
tower. There was no reason, in his mind, 
why God would cease giving him aid. His 
trust would remain in God. 


Note some of the evidences which the 
poet mentioned as pointing to the certainty 
of God’s power. He had made regular 
votive offerings to God, and he knew that 
those acts were more than mere ritualistic 
performances done through habit, be- 
cause through them he had found God 
dealing with him. In this the writer de- 
scribed the true significance of regular 
attendance at religious services. They are 
the means, when they are engaged in 


seriously, by which man keeps in touch 


with God. Next, the poet had been brought 
up in the midst of people who honoured 


God and sought to do His will; he had 


+ 


“the heritage of those that fear God’s 
name.” And here, again, is another es- 
sential element in the building of a re- 
ligious life. Of course, it sometimes hap- 
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pens that people come to a firm religious 
faith even though they have been brought 
up in a pagan environment ; and contrari- 
wise, there are those who appear to re- 
nounce the religion of their parents and 
relatives. Yet nevertheless, it remains 
true that religion in its true essence is 
living within a traditional heritage of be- 
liefs and practises. That was what the 
poet spoke about. 

We may find one error of insight in 
these lines. The word “king” in the sixth 
verse refers to the royal dynasty occupy- 
ing the throne of Israel. The poet evidently 
believed that God would protect that king- 
ly line against all the developments of his- 
tory. That was a faith in a temporal po- 
litical form and a failure to see that God 
works out His purpose through any form 
of government. God does not guarantee 
to man His approval of any particular 
human organization. God promises to 
save and love men through all organi- 
zations of men, whatever they may be. 
Yet, in spite of this weakness the psalm 
reminds us of much that is valid for us 
now. 


Psalm 62 


This poem is so badly mixed up that it 
is practically impossible to find any proper 
reconstruction for it. Apparently it was a 
piece of work that consisted of a series of 
stanzas, the first lines of which were the 
same. Remnants of this construction re- 
main for us to see. Verses one and two 
were the opening lines of the first stanza 
and verses five and six the opening lines 
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of a second stanza. Note that verses one 
and two are practically synonomous with 
verses five and six. Building on this clue 
we can begin to see the outline of the work 
the poet produced. He began each stanza 
with his own testimony of his faith in 
God, and he completed each stanza with a 
description of the conditions under which 
he lived that made it imperative for him to 
offer his testimony. 

He was surrounded by men who sought 
to harm him; they may have been trying 
to get him removed from some position he 
occupied. They told lies about him, sought 
to injure his reputation, and while acting 
in a friendly way toward him, sought to 
injure him when he was absent. His de- 
fense in this situation was his faith in 
God. God was to him a rock and thus sal- 
vation. He expected his enemies to suffer 
and foretold that such would happen. Yet 
we can imagine that even if that event- 
uality had not occurred, as it often does 
not, the author’s faith would have enabled 
him to understand. 

That is as near to the idea of the poet 
as we can come, for after the opening lines 
of the second stanza the psalm is hope- 
lessly altered. Yet again, we find the testi- 
mony of one who lived by faith. 


Psalm 63 


Verses nine to eleven are an addition to 
the original poem. Verse eleven speaks of 
the king, and we know that the Hebrew 
throne fell at the beginning of the exile 
when the people were taken to “a dry and 
thirsty land.” Moreover, the idea that the 
conquerors of Judah sought the souls of 
the people, and the idea that those con- 
querors might become food for foxes, 
were quite out of line with the behaviour 
and status of the Assyrians. It is better, 
then, to consider the first eight verses 
of the psalm as making up the original 
poem. We do not know whether those 
verses are the complete poem, but they are 
enough. 

As they stand the verses are a beautiful 
and poignant expression of longing for 
God’s continued presence. The author had 
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once worshiped God in the temple, but 
that privilege was denied him when he 
wrote. Yet he continued to glory in God’s 
reality and power. It is of more than pass- 
ing interest to note that the poet thought 
of God after he had retired for the night. 
All too often those minutes or hours be- 
tween going to bed and falling asleep are 
filled with remembrances of the events of 
the past day, with particular emphasis 
upon those things that have been un- 
pleasant and upsetting. Anxieties creep in 
to add their disturbing effect. But the 
poet directed his thoughts toward God and 
in that way found peace and happiness. 
Even though he was an exile in a strange 
land he could say, “my soul followeth 
after thee: thy right hand upholdeth me.” 
The two statements belong together for 
God strengthens those who serve Him. 


Psalm 64 


Here is a prayer that God may preserve 
life. The poet lived among men who 
sought to do him harm. They were evil 
men, who plotted against him, whose 
tongues were like the weapons of armed 
enemies. They were accustomed to have 
meetings in which they worked out what 
they were going to do. And they were 
sure that no one, not even God, could see 
them. 


The poet held otherwise, however, for 
through his faith in God he was certain 
that their purposes could not prosper. He 
looked forward to their downfall and 
acknowledge beforehand, that God would 
bring it about. Their lies would rebound 
to their own destruction. The psalm is a 
petition that this shall happen soon, and 
that until it does God will protect the life 
of the petitioner. At the close the spirit 
of the writer rises to an ascription of 
praise to God because of the certainty 
of His moral order. 


Psalm 65 


This is a song of praise to God. It con- 
tains a description of God’s power that 


shows the way men saw God’s hand in the ~ 


natural world. This description begins in 


Sete 
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verse six and continues to the end of the 
poem. For us this psalm raises an impor- 
tant point. We are accustomed to sing 
and say words of praise to God, but it is 
not always certain that we know why we 
praise Him. We tend to follow traditional 
forms in our utterances, and oftimes pay 
little attention to the meaning of what 
we are doing. Yet, true praise is an ex- 
pression that comes from experience. The 
psalmist knew that the world about him 
spoke of him of God. He saw God’s work 
in the rain and in the growing corn, in the 
mountains and in the fertile pastures, and 
in the harvest time. ‘To him, those natural 
wonders were evidences of God’s work. 
Whatever we may say about the psalmist’s 
understanding of things, the fact remains 
that his praise was a sincere expression of 
his sense of God’s gifts. And that is in- 
structive for us. 


Psalm 66 . 


There are two poems and part of an- 
other in this psalm. The differences be- 
tween the three pieces of work become 
quite clear when they are pointed out. We 
shall deal with each in turn. 

1) Verses 1-9 are.a song of praise to 
God. The sentiments of these lines are 
quite different from those in the preced- 
ing psalm. This writer was impressed by 
the history of his nation, especially with 
those great events which marked turning 
points in that history. Above all he re- 
membered the day when the Israelites 
escaped from the Egyptians by crossing 
the Red Sea. That man apparently had 
little sense of appreciation for God’s work 
in nature, but he was deeply moved by the 
story of mankind and by the evidence of 
God’s power in it. “Come and see the 
works of God; He is terrible in His works 
toward the children of men.” So that 
again we have the testimony of one who 
through experience was led to praise God. 
He raises for us the question as to whether 
we understand human history as the scene 
of God’s activity. 

2) Verses 13-20 are a prayer at the 
time of worship. The writer went into 
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the temple prepared to make his offerings 
and sacrifices. He was a believer in the 
ritualistic practices of his time. Yet he 
had no idea that those practices had 
strange magical effects, for he knew that 
they were connected with the state of his 
soul and that was determined through his 
moral behavior. 


3) Verses 10-12 are part of another 
poem. We can only imagine what the 
whole poem was like, for scarcely enough 
remains to give us a clear indication of its 
contents. It was perhaps a poem like some 
we have previously studied, in which the 
writer expressed his trust in God for His 
care and help in the midst of troublous 
circumstances. 


Psalm 67 


This poem is well known, for we make 
use of it all the while. It is a summons 
to all nations to praise God. The first 
verse is a paraphrase of Numbers 6: 24- 
26, which we use as a benediction. 


Psalm 68 


An ode is a lyrical poem written to be 
sung. It is to be distinguished from the 
direct expression of a poetic genius in 
that it is written consciously with a chorus 
in mind. This psalm-is an ode. It is made 
up of nine verses, each one of which is in 
itself a poem.. Yet the whole work hangs 
together as one piece setting forth one 
great idea. God’s greatness and power are 
the keynote, and they are set forth in 
verse after verse by means of descriptions 
of what God has done. Here is a brief 
analysis of the psalm: 

1) God supports the righteous and over- 

comes the wicked. (verses 1-3) 

2) God cares for men, particularly 
those who are fatherless and wid- 
owed. (verses 4-6) 

3) God confirmed His power in the 
desert and at Sinai. (verses 7-10) 

4) God strengthened His people against 
their enemies during the time of the 
judges. (verses 11-14) 

5) God chose the hill of Zion as His 
holy dwelling place. (verses 15-18) 
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6) God continues to work with His 
people against their enemies. (verses 
19-20) 

7) God is worshiped in the temple by 
a great procession of people. (verses 
24-27) 

8) God is the protector against threat- 
ening nations for those who worship 
Him. (verses 28-31) 

9) Everyone should sing praises unto 
God. (verses 32-35) 


When one considers this outline, the 
majesty and scope of the psalm becomes 
clearer. It was as though the author had 
compressed a big book extolling God into 
the compass of an ode. Note that section 
5) is a much shortened account of Judges 


5. The word “Salmon” in the fourteenth 
verse is the name of a place where the 
bodies of enemy dead were thrown. The 
location of the place is not known. The 
word “Bashan” in’ verses fifteen and 
twenty-two appears because of a copyist’s 
error. In its place “fertile mountain” 
should be read. Then the reference is 
clearly to Zion. In section seven the au- 
thor imagines himself viewing a great 
procession of people from the various 
tribes of Israel marching up to the temple. 
He goes as far as to name some of the 
tribes that are represented in the march. 
But he omits all mention of Ephraim and 
the east Jordan tribes. Probably his list 
was only intended to describe and was not 
in any sense a reporter’s story. 

Most of the historical episodes which 
the poet used are known to us only as we 
have read them in the Bible. They no 
longer stir us with as strong emotion as 
they would if they were vital parts of our 
own history. Yet we can learn from the 
poet how a great sweeping view of a long 
period of human existence, with particular 
attention paid to the crucial episodes, can 
impress man with a sense of God’s power 
and eternal presence. 


Psalm 69 


Authorities are not agreed as to what 
has happened to this psalm. ‘Two poems 
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have been put together and some few 
strange verses tucked in here and there. 
The strangest thing about it is that the 
two poems have been mixed up in the join- 
ing process. Perhaps the easiest way to 
unravel the work and handle it so that the 
two poems can be read separately is to 
mark lines with a pencil on the right side 
of those verses which belong to one poem 
and lines on the left side of those verses 
which belong to the other poem. ‘Then 
each poem can be read separately with 
ease. Here are the two poems with the 
verses that belong in each: 

1) Verses 1-2, 4, 6, 13b-18, 29-31. 

2) Verses 7-12, 19-25=2703m 

The first poem is a prayer that God will 
save. ‘The author lived in the midst of 
people who hated him; there were so many 
that their number was greater “than the 
hairs of his head.” They sought to destroy 
him and he described his situation by the 
analogy of deep water and the mire at the 
bottom. The attacks upon him were so 
continuous and so devastating that he felt 
as though he had no solid ground upon 
which to stand. Not only did he ask God 
to help him for his own sake, but also for 
the sake of other people who believed in 
God. His life was evidently known to 
many with whom he was associated, and 
he knew that if he was destroyed by his 
enemies the faith of others in God would 
be weakened. They would say that God 
had forsaken him and that therefore God 
did not protect the righteous. Yet never- 
theless, in spite of the trying circum- 
stances of his life the poet expressed him- 
self with calmness and with dignity, 


The second poem is a cry for help by 
one who has suffered in service of God. 
Because he remained true to God he had 
“become a stranger unto his brethren and 
a foreigner in his own home.” He had 
fasted and worn sackcloth in order to 
show to those about him who denied God 
that his faith was the only hope for them. 
He had tried to make himself “a proverb” 
to the people. All this, he said, was known 

(Continued on Page 23) _ 


Congregational Missionaries Released from Santo Tomas 


BOSTON, Mass., March 1.—The first 
direct word from seven Congregational 
missionaries released from Santo Tomas 
prison camp, Manila, Philippine Islands 
has just reached the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. These dramatic com- 
munications, written out of the hearts of 
Americans freed from the nightmare of 
life in a prison camp, speak for them- 
selves. 

Rev. Edward L. Nolting who, with his 
wife, Mrs. Eda Rosina Nolting, was 
caught in Manila en route to his post in 
American College, Madura, India, writes: 

“Greetings from a free people—FREE, 
that is what we mean, and, my, how can 
we possibly tell you how it feels! On 
Saturday night, the 3rd, we experienced 
one of the most thrilling events that could 
come to us in this internment camp. In 
rolled a big tank, then jeeps, trucks, can- 
non—the spearhead of the American 
Army, to hold Santo Tomas, to protect us 
and establish quarters. Cheers, greetings 
—well, why try to describe it? Prayers 
answered, and may I say here how much 
we have felt all along the sustaining power 
of the prayers of all of you at home... . 

“Joy and happiness and thanks cannot 
be expressed in a letter. It has been a 
long three years. . .. We have been kept 
busy and have tried to be true to our mis- 
sion, to the churches, to the work of the 
Gospel and of the American Board... .” 

Referring to the missionaries who were 
allowed to go home on the GRIPSHOLM, 
Mr. Nolting said: 

“So glad folks who went home earlier 
could tell you first hand of the situation 
here, but they knew nothing of what we 
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have had to go through this last year, 
especially the last months, weeks, and 
especially days. It has been hard, bad, 
tough, but we have seen it through with 
courage and faith and hope and reliance 
on God. We have to put on the record for 
health—poor. We are all of us down 
with malnutrition, depleted in health and 
strength. 

“We had a broadcast of the Pacific 
campaign giving the situation in the Phil- 
ippines and Manila as well as other world 
news for the first time in 37 months over 
the Army camp system. 

“Food—what a feeling to get some real 
nourishing food when we have been on 
such a slim, depleted diet for months! 
Cut down and down. Rice, mostly thin, 
some corn, thin mush, soups with a breath 
of vegetables. 689 calories a day have 
been the average for some time. Weights 
way down—won’t say now how much. 
We are now getting some real food, beans 
and bacon for lunch—oh, how good, and 
how we relish it! Now that the Army is 
taking over the feeding of the camp—and 
they have quantities of the best of foods— 
we are to get a-plenty, but we must take 
that easy as our tummies must get used 
to real food again. 

“Of the treatment we received we will 
tell you later. The morale of the camp 
has been high and good, especially since 
the boys have arrived. The boys are won- 
derful, so friendly, kindly and unassum- 
ing, yet we know what big things they 
have done. What a different world we 
lived in these past three days!” 

Mr. Nolting said that he had been act- 
ing in the camp as an orderly in the chil- 
dren’s hospital, and Mrs. Nolting had been 
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acting as superintendent. He expressed 
his great happiness at the good things 
being given to the children now. The hos- 
pital was turned over to Army nurses. 


“Tt is good to be free from responsibil- 
ities after all these months of being on the 
job. With depleted health and strength, 
undernourishment and low weight, it was 
not so easy to keep going. I have been 
resting the last four days, and the first 
three were miserable in the reaction of 
complete rest, but I feel I am now climb- 
ing up the ladder. The thing I have to 
rest for mainly is to bring down the big 
swelling of feet and legs caused by lack of 
proteins and vitamin B. But they are 
going down, and with the better food we 
are getting I will soon be going strong 


again. 
“And what it means to have more meat, 
vegetables, butter, eggs, sugar, milk— 


things we have been without for many 
months. Only two more things I am hun- 
gry and waiting for—bacon and hot cakes. 
We revel in what we are getting, but 
when the soldier boys hear us they laugh 
and say that we are not even getting half 
a meal; wait until the supplies come in. 
Then we will have full course meals. They 
are feeding it to us slowly for we cannot 
take big or rich quantities as yet.” 

Mr. Nolting speaks of “in recent days 
much demolition, big explosions, business 
section on fire last night, wanton destruc- 
tion.” At the end of his letter he again 
expresses his love and greetings to the 
people at home and to the churches, add- 
ing: “Gee, I hardly know what I have 
written under pressure and with so many 
interruptions, but here it comes—a direct 
word to you, and we know that in reality 
in a few hours you will have this. Praise 
be to God.” 

From Mrs. Frank J. Woodward, whose 
husband, Rev. Frank J. Woodward, 144 
Hancock Street, Auburndale, Massachu- 


setts, was in America on sick leave and 
had planned to rejoin her just before 
Pearl Harbor, comes this word: 


“Our American soldiers reached here 
the night of the 3rd and on the 5th letters 
were received with great joy and thank- 
fulness. The entry of the soldiers will go 
down in history as one of the great heroic 
moments following several days of daring 
progress through the lines of the enemy.” 

Mrs. Woodward, who had been serv- 
ing in Dansalan, Lanao, Mindanao, Phil- 
ippine Islands, when first interned reported 
that the mission buildings had been either 
burned or looted and five churches burned. 
Later, at Cagayan, she saw that the school 
and hospital had been looted by the Jap- 
anese as well as printing presses, auto- 
mobile and some medicine. 

Note: As of February 28. Official 
word has come of the release of the fol- 
lowing Congregational missionaries: 


From Santo Tomas—Rey. Frank Cary, 
formerly of Japan, brother of Miss Alice — 
E.. Cary of the Church of the Crossroads, 
Honolulu; Mrs. Frank J. Woodward; 
Rev. and Mrs. Walter C. Tong; Rev. and 
Mrs. Edward N. Nolting en route to their 
work in Madura, India; Miss E. Frances 
Thompson. 


We know that Rev. Darley Downs, 
formerly of Japan, who was in Los Banos, 
has been liberated, but actual official noti- 
fication of this has not arrived. 


As of March 7. We have now received — 
word of the freeing of Miss Valley L. 
Nelson, R.N., of China, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Alvin H. Scaff and son Larry of the 
Philippines, from Los Banos. 


Mr. Downs sent a message through the — 
Chicago TRIBUNE’S special correspond- 
ent to his brother in that city, which read: 
“SAFE WELL HAPPY. AM UNBE- — 
LIEVABLY GRATEFUL TO ams 
SAM AND HIS SONS.” 
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Withington, Safe in Russia, Follows Family Tradition 
Trying for Extra Point 


(Boston Traveler, Thursday January 4, 1945) 


There will be a diminishing crop of 
stories about Big Name athletes, because 
reputations are being made now in other 
lines of endeavor. Consider, for example, 
the military career of Frederick B. With- 
ington, Jr., who captained the Harvard 
freshman track team that beat Yale 89-46 
on May 14, 1942, at Cambridge. 

Young Ted had gone to Exeter where, 
if memory serves, he clipped the 440 
record Bill Bingham had held for about 20 

years. Withington won the 300 for Har- 
vard freshmen in indoor meets with An- 
dover and Exeter and won the 440 against 
those prep schools outdoors. His job 
against Yale freshmen was a first in the 
440 in 50.5, beating Yale captain J. G. Mc- 
Cabe—and a sixth in the half-mile run! 

What would such a fast quarter-miler be 
doing *’way back there in the 880? The 
answer must be that the score was still in 
doubt when the 880 was run and Ted was 
shooting for “an extra point.” 

One more point is sometimes useful. 
Ted, Jr., must have had that drilled into 
him during the days of his boyhood in 
Honolulu. For— 

Rev. Frederic B. Withington, Sr., will 
be found in the Harvard records as a let- 
terman in football and track, and he cer- 
tainly had his “points.” For instance, (1) 
he place kicked the 13th point for Harvard 
after Willie Wilcox’s amazing touchdown 
run to tie Penn State 13-13 in 1914; and 
(2) he got Harvard’s point in the shot put 
against Yale in 1915 that won the meet 
53-51. 

“No, I wasn’t such an athlete as my 
brothers, Lothrop and Dr. Paul,” young 
Ted was told, “but I was glad to get 
chances on the football field and the track. 
It wasn’t any disgrace to finish third in the 

shot, either. The men who beat me were 
Charlie Brickley and Tack Hardwick.” 
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Ted, Jr., was in Army training when his 
dad died in July 1943. But the Rev. Mr. 
Withington had lived to see his oldest son 
make headway in athletics. How proud he 
would have been to get the recent news 
developments on his young flier. 


Returning to Italy Via Iran 

Dec. 18, writing from Italy, Gen. Twin- 
ing regretted to inform young Ted’s mo- 
ther that he had been missing since Dec. 2. 
The bomber he was piloting was hit heav- 
ily by flak over Hungary—‘“the ship alt- 


‘ered its course—no further word.” 


Mrs. Withington and Ted’s two broth- 
ers faced the prospect of a bleak Christmas 
at Uncle Lo’s. Until—on Dec. 22, a cablé 
was received signed by Ted himself, “Sans 
Origine,” which read: “We are all safe 
and happy.” 

This was news even to the Army Air 
Corps people—but mighty good news. 
Now the story is out. In a letter to flight 
officer and co-pilot Richard Withington 
(Lo’s son), Ted Jr. wrote: “It was our 
22nd mission and we were so shot up we 
knew we'd never get back. But we havea 
great crew—no one lost hope—and we 
landed behind the Russian lines. Now 
we’re on our way back to Italy, via Iran.” 

George C. Carens 


BIBLE STUDY 


(Continued from Page 20) 


to God. He asked God that those who 
were unbelievers, those who had made life 


_ difficult for him, should be destroyed. 


The verses that have been added here 
and there are quite clear. Apparently the 
remnant of another work in verses 32-36 
came from the days of the exile, written 
by one who optimistically looked forward 
to a restoration of the Hebrew nation in 
Palestine. (Please turn to Page 25) 
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ALL SET FOR VACATION? 


But wait a minute. Have you forgotten some- 
thing? For instance, your insurance? A lot can 
happen to your property when you’re not 
around. A vacation will be a lot more fun if 
you feel secure in your own mind, if you know 
that things you own are protected by insurance. 
Why not check up on your insurance today— 


just to be sure! 


C. Brewer and Company, Limited 


(Established 1826) 


P. O. Box 3470 Honolulu, T. H. Phone 6261 
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Psalm 70 


This is the same as Psalm 40: 13-17. 
We have commented upon it earlier. 


Psalm 71 


First of all, note that verses 1-3 are the 
same as Psalm 31: 1-3. Therefore, they 
should be omitted here. This psalm be- 
gins with verse four. It is a prayer for 
deliverance from enemies. While its main 
ideas are familiar to us through our study 
of earlier psalms, the assurance of the 
author that God had directed his life from 
the very moment of his birth is of par- 
ticular interest. He knew of God’s power 
in his life; he asked that God would con- 
tinue with him through the trials of adult 
life and on into old age. 


Psalm 72 


Verses 8-12-are an addition. Each one 
of these verses is a quotation from another 
part of Hebrew literature ; each one comes 
from a work that deals with the Messiah. 
Thus these verses tend to give a Messianic 
interpretation to the psalm. Leave them 
out and there remains a prayer which 
must have been offered on the occasion of 
the coronation of one of the Hebrew 
kings. It is a remarkable example of high 
thought for such a time. As you read it, 


see before your eyes the new king sitting 
on his throne with a great crowd of his 
subjects before him; then see a priestly 
leader stand to offer prayer. 


The psalmist knew the exalted position 
the king occupied in the nation. The peo- 
ple would offer their prayers in his behalf. 
But the king was subordinate to God, 
from whom he received both his position 
and the abilities to fulfill it. In particular 
the king needed to be concerned for the 
great mass of the common people, who 
would suffer without someone to guard 
their interests. We often think that a 
ruler need only enforce justice; if he 
knows the laws and treats everyone equally 
according to the laws all will be well. The 
ruler can be neutral as far as his interest 
in the people is concerned. But the psalm- 
ist knew this was not so. Those who have 
wealth and education and social position 
have a tremendous advantage over others. 
And unless the ruling authority in a nation 
makes it his special interest to care for the 
common people, no amount of adherence 
to the laws can save them from suffering 
and destitution. This psalm is a salutary 
reminder of certain truths about life to 
us who now argue about the evils of 

(Please See Next Page) 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE WHO CARE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


man to disentangle himself from his environment. Our aim is to help to create an 

environment that will contribute to the full development of human personality. While 
' theologians talk about the sovereignty of God and the sinfulness of man, we seek to 

create a social atmosphere which will make it easier for man to refrain from sin.” 


* 


> 


This statement by Dr. Manshardt is the finest brief statement of the rationale of 
the outreach of the Christian church through social action that I have seen. It empha- 
sizes the fundamental principles underlying the best missionary practice at home and 


abroad. 


In addition to its high quality as a statement of practical principles it offers us 
something very concrete to pray for: (1) more workers who can and will grasp and 
apply these principles; (2) success on the highest levels to such men as Dr. Man- 
shardt in Chicago and Dr. Ray Phillips in Johannesburg in South Africa. 


} 


“May, 1945 


—Fred Field Goodsell 
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paternalism. There is a kind of pater- 
nalism that may be essential. 


Verses eighteen and nineteen are the 
benediction closing the second part of the 
book of Psalms. It is very similar to the 
benediction at the close of the first part 
which came at the end of Psalm 41. Verse 
twenty indicates that this is the end of an 
ancient prayer book used in temple serv- 
ices. It is quite fitting that a prayer for 
the king should close such a devotional 
collection. 


Take a Tip from Your 
Servel 


Serve in Silence 


HONOLULU GAS CO. 


Donate to the 
Blood Bank 


Serve in 
Silence 


City Transfer Co., Ltd. 
For Duration 


1237 HOPAKA ST. PH. 1281 


More magazines needed by 
service men. After you read 
them, take them to Motor 
Corps Headquarters. 

* 


CITY GRILL 


72 S. King St. Phone 4290 
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WOMAN'S BOARD 
NEWS NOTES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


offering amounting to $143.02. 


One instinctively felt that this hour of 
devotion and intercession was a refuge 
from war and its urgent demands—that 
God’s way is the way of peace—that His 
Spirit binds together those who love Him 
in every nation regardless of race or color. 

Due to the close proximity of the Chi- 
nese New Year, the women of the church 
served delicious tea and especially dainty 
cakes on the lanai, this friendly gesture 
being deeply appreciated by all. 

From St. Louis hospital came the report 
that a service had been held there led by 
the Chaplain and his assistant and four- 
teen of those busy nurses attended. 

At Mid-Pacific Institute the Lima Ko- 
kua Society sponsored a service and sent 
in an offering of $25.00. Other services 
were held on Maui and Hawaii, Kauai 
reporting seventeen services. 

The combined offerings of all the islands 
is to date $444.95. 


—Mrs. C. C. Martin, 
Honolulu Council of Church Women. 


“THE SMELL OF OUR 
GROUND” 
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own” in the sense that they couldn’t run 
down to the store for a pound of nails or 
a package of Shredded Wheat. But they 
were also dependent on each other. We 
hinted a few minutes ago that my letters 
couldn’t really fly by themselves from 
Cheyenne to Honolulu or Stamford, Conn. 
The organization of air mail service is but 
one of the amazing pieces of far-flung, 
large scale cooperation that make America 
what it is today. The Coca Cola Company 
is another! The radio chains are another. 
These far-flung but closely related organi- 
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zations root back in the spirit of neighbor- 
liness that marked the frontier, and has 
always marked America. I was making a 
parish call in Stamford one day and almost 
stumbled over a package in the front hall. 
“Those are some clothes of George’s and 
Anne’s that I’m sending up to Lake Wil- 
loughby, Vermont,” the woman of the 
house explained. ‘‘A family down the road 
from us was burned out and all the neigh- 
bors brought in things. Next month they'll 
have a ‘barn raising’ and by the time we 
get back next summer you'll hardly know 
they’ve had any trouble.” 

That is America. That close neighbor- 
liness is at the opposite pole from the inde- 
pendence of which we were speaking. And 
it is quite as much a part of America. Re- 
acting on our religious life, it brings us 
together from three faiths and many per- 
suasions within those three faiths. Or to be 
more accurate, we ought to paraphrase 
Browning: 

“Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” 
We are partly together, and hope to be 
wholly so in action and impact. We have 
achieved, a measure of understanding. 
Your experiences and mine in these last 
years have served to create a more vital 
sense of our common roots and our com- 
mon concerns. And God willing, the chal- 
lenges of these next years should teach us 
more skill in closing up the ranks. 

But we have moved over into our final 
question without realizing it. If America 
is independence balanced by neighborli- 
ness; and if this spirit has heightened both 
independence and neighborliness in reli- 
gion, what then can religion do to and for 
America? 

(Please See Next Page) 
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kes yourself physically, 
mentally and spiritually fit. 


Go about your work with a 
cool head and a stout heart. 


Do not spread wild rumors... 
discourage those who do so. 


Work for unity among all 
people and oppose efforts to 
create hatred based on race, 
creed or color. 
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Religion can deepen and preserve the 
pioneer spirit. The value of the individual 
soul in the eyes of God is the religious 
counterpart of the lone rider in the Pony 
Express—the lone pilot flying my letters 
East or West. And when the clangor of 
machines or the rolling juggernauts of war 
tend to obliterate the individual, we can 
speak out to reassert his rights. One of 
you told me just yesterday of a boy who 
was emotionally disturbed—but about to 
go South with the Engineers. And before 
the chaplain could refer him to personnel 
service, the boy had orders to leave in an 
hour. But the chaplain moved heaven and 
earth and got the boy’s orders changed, so 
that he can be interviewed and used 
where his present mental and emotional 
status will not jeopardize his life or those 
of others. That is one of our great his- 
toric functions—to maintain in face of all 
comers the sacredness of the individual 
human life. When Abraham pleaded for 
Sodom, persuading God to spare it for 
fifty righteous men there, or for forty—or 
for ten, he was insisting on the human 
value of the individual. Moses also when 
he pleaded with Pharaoh, and Jeremiah 
when he denied the old aphorism: “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
teeth of the children are set on edge.” So 
also Jesus when he said, “It is not the 
Father’s will that one of those little ones 
should perish.” 


1162 FORT STREET 
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But look at lynchings. Look at the poll 
tax. Look at the share-croppers. Look at 
the slums. 


“The free? 
Who said the free? Not me.” 


writes Langston Hughes. The task of re- 
ligion in America is to assert, over against 
all comers, the sacredness of the individual 
soul in the eyes of God. It’s not just that 
we're “on our own’—it’s that we must 
always be free to be on our own! 

And religion must also take the neigh- 
borly spirit of America and build upon it. 
The family in Vermont discovered what 
neighbors are and can mean. But Vermont 
has a slight tendency to rest content with 
Vermont. Or is that fair? After all, the 
missionaries who came around the Horn 
to these islands were New England men 
and women. The Clipper ships brought 
China almost as close to New Bedford as 
Boston was — and closer than New York. 
In any case it is our task to weld together 
Vermont neighborliness and the far-flung 
cooperation that makes our air lines and 
our “coke” and our radio programs pos- 
sible. The American spirit of neighborli- 
ness, steeped in religion and dyed with the 
blood of the prophets must spread across 
the world—to bleeding France, nonplussed 
Roumania, skin-and-bones China, punch- 
drunk Germany, bewildered Japan. We 
are the neighbors down the road to all 
these people. Have we enough resources 
in our own faith to help America be that 
neighbor down the road? We haven't. 
But God has. And it is His special mark 
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second helping! That’s why 
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to use the unlikely, the inadequate, the 
To be Served by unprepossessing to do the jobs no kings 


UW | L L b AM Ss” or princes can perform. 


Perris ofictinetion I am indebted again to Oscar Maurer 
; for this tale! At Helgoland Bight in Eng- 


Personal cmenition. by an expert land, there is an important lighthouse. It 
staff of assistants. marks a dangerous rock, and guides the 
Twenty-four Hour Service many small boats that ply the channel and 


Willi M { ltd the North Sea. There was an oil light 
| lams OF ual \ . there for many years—about 10,000 can- 
1076 S. Beretania Phone 3524 dlepower. The government decided some 
years ago that the light there was impor- 
tant enough to warrant brand new million 
candlepower electric installation. They put 
it in, and awaited the grateful comments of 
fishermen and captains of the tramp 
steamers. Instead they got complaints: 
“We can’t see the light at Helgoland 
Bight.” “What’s happened to the light- 
house?” They referred the problem to the 


45 years 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii physicists of the University of London. 
They reported that oil has a great many 
with widely diversified more infra-red rays than electric light—so 
that the smaller oil lamp could penetrate 
lines of merchandise the fogs. They put back the oil! And now 


the fishermen can see. So God may choose 
even us to make America achieve her full 
spiritual stature. For God chooses “the 
* small things of the world to confound the 
great—yea, and the things that are not to 
bring to nought the things that are.” 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


(Continued from Page 2) 


e worked out by Christian people as they 
ive. But we may make these suggestions. 


1.) The situation as we have described 
t is clearly the outcome of a development 
hat has been taking place for centuries. 
Ve have been led to the place where we 
nust understand the two aspects of the 
aith we profess and the relationship be- 
ween them. The achievement of that 
inderstanding is a task that has been set 
or us. God, if you will, has brought us 
o this day and has set the problem before 
is. We can scarcely do anything else than 
ackle that problem with all the powers at 
yur command. Any attempt on our part 
o escape this effort by committing our- 
elves wholly to just one aspect of our 
‘aith is to fail in the job that is ours. The 
confusion that now exists must be re- 
solved, not by neglecting either element 
hat has caused it, but by putting the two 
ogether in one unified living reality. The 
confusion has come through man’s de- 
reloping life and it must not be dodged 
yy returning to some state before the con- 
usion. The way lies forward, through 
he confusion to a resolution of it that God 
vill bring to those who serve Him fully 
ind truly. 

2.) The knowledge of man’s social rela- 
ionships must be increased and spread 
nore widely among our people. Ours is 
in individualistic age, and none of us 
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realizes the extent to which we are chil- 
Lauhbala Purses dren of our time and involved deeply in 
its patterns of living. We are social beings, 
not because what we do affects others but 
Jewelry Items because in what we are we show the spirit- 
ual reality of our age. There are vast, 
unexplored areas here which must be 
studied, and the information made avail- 
able to all. The social implications of 
Christianity go much deeper than obsery- 
able social evils, for they go to the very 
bottom of the individual soul. 


Carved Hawaiian Trays 


3.) The Christian message is of man’s 
salvation. That is one fixed point to which 
we can cling as we strive to understand 
all it means and how it is related to the 
actual life man lives. The Christian mes- 
sage is addressed to each individual and as 
individuals each one must answer it. Jesus 
did not enlist men en masse to a cause for 
which He worked. He came to give new 
life to men, one by one as they would 
accept it. But while this is the Christian 
message we have to remember that it in- 
volves giving up the life man now posses- 
ses and the organization of living after 
the new life has been received. So that as 
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CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


T'S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 
Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would-be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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_ The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 
tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 
words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 
_ Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 
_ defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
¥ education, publication and evangelization.” 
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We Raise a Question 


_ Ponder well the life you live and then 
give answer to the following question: 
What part are you playing in the world 
sweeping events that are now taking 
place? We can assume that the question 
is a legitimate one and that it is properly 
stated. At least our tradition teaches us 
that if our lives are to be considered worth 
while in any true sense they must be con- 
tributing to the total life of humanity. So 
we will attempt an answer. 

The events of our time involve the 
whole of humanity, or at least so much of 
it that there is no point in arguing the case. 
But great as events are they nevertheless 
take place through the people that are in 
them. A battleship slides down the ways 
and sets sail across the ocean. Back in the 
shipyard are, let us say, ten thousand men. 
‘They are welders, and riveters, and crane- 
men, and electricians and all sorts of other 
‘craftsmen. The battleship is the result of 
their combined efforts. Each one did the 
work assigned to him at the time he was 
‘supposed to do it. The fellow down in 
number three hole whose job it was to 
keep the air hose straight may have been 


bored beyond words, yet nevertheless as 
he did his work efficiently he contributed 
to the final outcome. One of our cartoon- 
ists drew a picture of a row of ships slid- 
ing into the water, each of which had a 
gaping hole in the prow; welder 726 had 
been absent from work for a week. That 


illustrates, even through its exaggeration, 


the way each individual contributes to a 
total piece of construction. The war is an 
illustration of the same situation. The Al- 
lied armies have won victory in Europe. 
Speaking in the most general sense, they 
have done so because each individual 
soldier has performed the role given to 
him. 

Reasoning from these selected circum- 
stances humanity as a whole is seen to be 
a vast system of inter-relationship, eco- 
nomic, social and political. It is not true, 
of course, that one man on a farm in Iowa 
could upset the life of a man in Chung- 
king, China, for human relationship 
systems operate in large blocks. Yet with- 
in those blocks, each individual plays his 
part. And when one block becomes dis- 
organized the effect is felt in other areas. 


Mankind is organized horizontally in over- 
lapping circles of action, so that each circle 
depends for its health upon the other 
circles which impinge upon it; mankind 
is also organized hierarchically so that 
those who possess authority and power 
depend upon those who work at the 
simplest and most menial of duties. No 
one can say with truth that he lives solely 
unto himself. His life is tied into the lives 
of his fellows so that he exists by their 
efforts and they in their turn are supported 
by his. Each contributes by his work to 
the welfare of the whole, while the whole 
undergirds and protects the individuals 
within it. 

Such is the vision usually pictured 
imaginatively as a means by which the 
answer to our question may be found. 
Each person plays a part in the events of 
the world because of the way humanity is 
organized. The individual does not neces- 
sarily have to see this for himself, nor to 
understand how it can be. Indeed there 
are countless numbers of people who know 
nothing about it whatsoever. And certainly 
it is difficult to weave into this great pat- 
tern a street cleaner in Chicago and a 
crossing tender in Colorado and a ste- 
nographer in a town clerk’s office in 
Maine. Their work is so incidental and so 
limited in its effect that they scarcely 
seem to belong to the great stream of hu- 
manity. Yet we have been accustomed 
to assert the validity of the vision we have 
outlined and to insist that everyone, small 
or great, is included within it. So that 
everyone can say of themselves that they 
take part in the world’s life. 

eet Tae 


We must grant that this vision has 
moved people in past years. Men have 
been thrilled by the idea that they were 
living and working in a system so orga- 
nized that what they did was contributing 
to all. The very drawing power of the 
idea gave a sense of responsibility and a 
feeling of importance to those who held 
it. One might desire to shirk his task, 
but he could not give in to that desire 
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because if he did others would be affected. 
The vision became the source of motive 
and the seat of authority. It both pulled 
men and commanded men; by it they were 
moved from within themselves and com- 
pelled from without; it gave meaning to 
their duties and specific form to their con- 
science. 

But having noted this which has been 
true we may register through serious ob- 
jections. The description of organized 
humanity we have set forth may well be 
true to actuality. And through that act- 
uality man may see himself as part of the 
whole. Yet, that fact may have little or no 
proper significance for the individual. 
That it has had significance we have 
granted. But suppose that significance 
had no relevance for the life man ought 
to have and suppose further that it re- 
sulted in a falsification of life when it was 
held; then we should have to restate the 
question with which we started, and find 
the meaning of human life somewhere else 
than in the events that are taking place. So 
we propose our objections. 


First of all we must see the implications 
of the vision of an organized world hu- 
manity. The vision, remember, may be 
correct, but if it is made the recognized 
authority over man, then the individual 
becomes subservient to the mass. It may 
be quite alright for man to willingly play 
his part in a social institution; but it is 
another matter when for the good of the 
institution man is made to play his part. 
In both cases man performs exactly the 
same function; in both cases the way in 
which the authority of the institution 
over him is exerted may be the same; yet 
there is a subtle line of distinction be- 
tween them which man cannot cross with- 
out impunity. On the one side of that line 
man is superior to the institution, so that 
the institution exists to serve him; on the- 
other side of that line man lives to serve 
the institution. We have seen this in the 
German nation, and have recognized that 
the evil in it is so terrible as to call for 
the most drastic efforts to wipe it out. 
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That nation had become supreme over its 
people ; it made their lives possible just so 
long as they made it possible. Therefore 
the nation demanded and received abso- 
lute allegiance on the part of its citizens. 
The point for us to note is that the same 
vision as the one we are talking about. 
Acknowledgedly, it has been distorted and 
the emphasis has been thrown on the 
wrong side. But that distortion and that 
erroneous emphasis can come about in the 
most subtle of ways, especially when men 
are moved by the vision and feel them- 
selves living within the reality it portrays. 
To one who finds meaning for his exis- 
tence in the part he is playing in mass hu- 
manity the danger of crossing the line in- 
to evil is ever present. 


Second, we may properly doubt as to 
whether the great inter-related structure 
of humanity has anything to do with the 
events of history or not. The structure 
may be nothing but a form into which 
mankind has become organized. Events 
may take part in and through that form, 
but with equal truth an event may be the 
smashing of a form. Again the evidence 
is before us. Czarist Russia was a well 
organized section of humanity. For cent- 
uries men in that nation lived by the pat- 
tern that had been worked out; or in our 
words, each man played his part in the 
whole, whether he was a serf, an army 
officer, or the Czar’s counsellor. But then 
came the Revolution, which wiped out 
overnight almost the existing forms of 
life. Gradually new forms have been built 
up and life has gone on. That, however, 
is beside our point, for we need to note 
that the events in Russia of which we 
speak stemmed not from the organization 
of humanity but from the spirits of men. 
Those events came because of an erup- 
tion of forces dormant and hidden for 
years in human hearts. And when those 
forces acted all the involved established 
order of humanity collapsed. It is then 
rather idle for man to build his life upon 
and to find meaning for it in the inter- 
relationship of the human world. Ap- 
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parently, life is not there at all, but lies 
under the surface of man himself. 


And this leads to our third objection. 
Every great organization of humanity in- 
evitably results in the impersonalization of 
the units that compose it. A worker in a 
large factory, a man in an army, become 
but members and have value only as they 
play the roles assigned to them. We have 
tried hard in our country to retain a recog- 
nition of the personal equation even in the 
midst of huge institutions. Welfare work- 
ers and personnel officers exist for just 
that purpose. But there is a limit to that 
which they can accomplish and in the end 
the individual must be set aside in the 
interest of the whole. An organization of 
men is external to man and involves only 
his external behavor. It is not, nor can it 
be more than incidentally concerned with 
him as a person, with his desires and in- 
terests, his hopes and dreams, his sor- 
rows and joys. Yet man is a person; his 
highest end and aim is to be truly a person. 
But the vision of which we are speaking 
does not have a place in it for man’s real 
purpose in living. 


* * * 


What then shall we say? We started 
with a question as to the part you were 
playing in present world events. That 
question led to a consideration of its im- 
plications, which of necessity draw at- 
tention to the world of organized human- 
ity. This is not at all far fetched, for our 
thoughts are now directed to the kind of 
order under which mankind will live, and 
we are being urged to take an interest in 
it. Yet our conclusion must be, that even 
though we may follow with concern the 
developments that take place, we must re- 
member on the one hand that a system of 
human order does not give life but may be 
the very thing that endangers it, and on 
the other hand, that life is found only with- 
in ourselves. We play our part, then, 
when we live as we ought to live, human, 
responsible, personal lives right where we 
are. 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


Our comrades in North China believe in prayer. 

For the two years previous to the Pearl Harbor outbreak of war the Fenchow 
Shansi Evangelistic Department in North China prepared a Prayer Calendar for use 
in all of the churches and by individuals. It was mimeographed in Chinese and dis- 
tributed throughout the Fenchow field. The first year the cover page showed 
Jesus at Prayer in Gethsemane. For the second year the illustration was Jesus 
knocking at the door with a lantern in his hand. 

Special prayer assignments were made for each Sunday in the year with a short 
paragraph of explanation of each prayer subject. The worship leaders at the regular 
prayer period read the explanatory sentences, then included in their pastoral prayers 
petitions referring to the assigned unit of the Christian Church. 

The church year began September first. The first year the prayer list started with 
a Thanksgiving prayer for Fenchow’s own institutions, founders and saints, both 
Chinese and missionary, with some historical facts and the names of some of their 
early leaders. 

Next came the Sunday allotted to the Fenchow Church Association Executive 
Committee followed by the Fenchow City Church. Then for 32 Sundays prayers 
were offered for as many churches in the Fenchow field. 

On the next five Sundays prayers were offered for the other Fenchow insti- 
tutions; namely, the Bible School, Boys and Girls High School, Primary School, 
Hospital and Nurses Training School. 

During the next three months the circle of prayer was enlarged to include the 
North China Council and the Christian work in the other North China provinces of 
Hopei and Shantung ; the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 
all of the American Congregational churches ; the Japanese churches; all the world’s 
mission fields ; the Universal Church ; the non-Christian World ; the Governments of 
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Alfred Sadd of the Gilbert Islands: 
“A Very Gallant Gentleman” 


“Sadd belonged to an Essex family and 
spent his boyhood years within easy range 
of river and sea. Boats were his daily 
companions, and he became a yachtsman 
of-considerable skill. Very nimble with his 
hands, he was never at a loss of coping 
with a practical emergency. I knew him as 
a grand travelling companion; he would 
have made a great leader. 

“Before he left school (he was at the 
Leys School, Cambridge) he knew that he 
was meant to be a missionary, and from 
those early days to his untimely death (he 
was only 33) his varied gifts and interests 
were concentrated on this one great pur- 
pose. This did not mean any narrowing 
of his activities. He knew he was in for a 
job in which a man cannot be too versa- 
tile. As a theological student he was still 
the cheerful inventor of new excitements. 


“T remember that at a certain student 
conference he spent half his time construct- 
ing a twenty-foot whale for use in staging 
a dramatic presentation of the story of 
Jonah. Of course he played the part of 
Jonah, was duly chucked overboard with 
gusto from a ship, swallowed by the whale 
and duly vomited on to dry land. At 
another religious conference where the 
meetings were held in a great marquee, a 
roaring wind threatened the stability of 
the proceedings, so Sadd turned up at the 
meetings with twenty yards of rope wound 
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round his middle in joyful anticipation of 
the worst. 

“When the time came for the fulfilment 
of his vocation, he was sent by the London 
Missionary Society to the kind of parish 
for which such a lad was born. It con- 
sisted of two million square miles of sea 
and two hundred square miles of land. 
This was the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony in the Central Pacific. Parish 
itineration is by canoes, whale boats, and 
a little two-hundred ton schooner, Johni 
Williams V. 

“Tt is worth noting that name, by the 
way, for it links today’s heroism with the 
beginnings of an old and noble tradition. 
It is almost a hundred and fifty years 
since the London Missionary Society was 
launched and began its work as the pioneer 
mission in the South Seas. ‘Behold,’ said — 
one of its founders, ‘the astonishing clus- 
ters of the South Sea Islands,’ and one of 
the people who beheld and acted was an 
ironmonger’s apprentice, John Williams. 
I think he and Sadd would have found a 
lot in common. 


“Williams built himself a ship out of 
oddments, a wonderful ‘Health Robinson’ 
affairs. He called it Messenger of Peace, 
and in it he followed in the wake of 
Captain Cook, his boyhood’s hero. ‘Then 
he brought back to England such a story 
of adventure and of the wonders of the 


grace of God that the Corporation of Lon- 
don voted a contribution towards the 
purchase of a better ship, and off he went 
on further exploits. 

“Explorer, botanist, writer, evangelist 
and pastor, he did an amazing job in the 
Cook Islands, Samoa, Tahiti and the New 
Hebrides. On the foundations that he 
land, there have been built up communi- 
ties of folk who long ago exchanged their 
barbarities for the arts of peace, and who, 
in turn, have sent out their own mission- 
aries. But achievements of this kind are 
not accomplished without sacrifice, and 
Williams paid the price of a martyr’s 
death. 

“To commemorate him a new ship was 
built, bearing the famous name. ‘These 
ships have carried a great succession of ad- 
venturers; others of them martyrs, too, 
like James Chalmers of New Guinea. And 
the latest in the succession, in this centen- 
ary year of the ship, is Alfred Sadd. 


“With this vessel as his home and the 
vast space of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony as his parish, Sadd came into his 
element. All his gifts found full employ- 
ment and he revelled in the difficulties of 
the job. Not that it was without cost- 
liness. This most companionable of men 
had to accept a life of great isolation. A 
coral island home is romantic enough from 
a distance, but to settle down in it for 
years, with a thousand-and-one discom- 
forts and inconveniences, is no joke, Sadd 
was sensitive enough to know this, and 
there must have been times when the 
price was heavy. But he paid it with in- 
domitable courage and unquenchable 
cheerfulness. ‘I wouldn’t be anywhere else 
in the world,’ he wrote. 

“Then came Pearl Harbor. At the time 
there happened to be only a very small 
company of missionaries in the Gilberts: 
Sadd, a woman teacher, and a senior 
missionary and his wife who were within 
a few years or retirement. Their head- 
quarters was on an island that could not 
be defended, and the Government decided 
to evacuate. The authorities insisted on 


the women leaving, and urged that the 
men should go, too. 

“Sadd took the line that his senior ought 
to leave, if only to be fit to come back for 
a few years’ reconstruction after the war. 
He himself would stay. He was unmar- 
ried. There was work he could still do. 
It would be better for the islanders if one 
European remained. He was sure he ought 
not to go. In fact, he refused to. ‘Unless 
I’m taken by force,’ he said, ‘I stay.’ As 
a matter of fact I had discussed this very 
point with him when I was in the Gilberts 
just after the outbreak of war in Europe, 
so I was not surprised when he sent me 
his decision in a letter which finished up in 
this way: 

“Tf the Japs come they come, and that 
will be that, and if they don’t this will con- 
tinue to be this, and there’s nothing more 
one can do about it. And, anyway, I have 
finished the accounts of this Gilbert 
Islands Mission, and they have been duly 
audited, so what do the Japs matter ?’ 


“For a full appreciation of that last 
sentence it should be known that he found 
account keeping a great trial to the flesh. 
‘I look upon accounts,’ he once wrote, ‘as 
having an almost entirely utilitarian value. 
Therefore I maintain that if an error is 
only going to cost the Society sixpence, 
you are not justified in spending much 
more than sixpennyworth of time in seek- 
ing and correcting it.’ 

“So he was left—with his accounts 
duly audited. I managed to get a wire- 
less message to him soon after this, tell- 
ing him of our gratitude and wishing him 
well. He was able to cable a reply—the 
last wireless message to leave the island 
before the Japanese occupation, It was 
the shortest cable I have ever received; 
just one word—‘Thanks,.’ For eighteen 
months after that there was silence. 
Japanese were in occupation or they 
had just made a nuisance raid and 
destroyed all means of communication. 
Later we gathered that life had gone on 
pretty placidly for a long time. Inter-island 
visitation was no longer possible, of 
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course, so the loneliness must have been 
all the greater. 

“His stock of tinned food (needed by a 
European to supplement the very limited 
and monotonous diet produced on the 
island) could not be replaced. But there 
was work to be done, schools to be looked 
after, a little theological college to be kept 
going, medical work, translation work, 
preaching and pastoral service. Sadd just 
carried on cheerfully and patiently with 
all this, and more than a year after his 
death his faithfully written reports on this 
periods duly reached us. 

“But by this time he had met—and 
passed—his biggest test of all. And he had 
met it with his incorrigible cheerfulness. 
What happened can best be told in the 
words of a native parishioner whose letter 
reached us only recently. 

“The Japanese had come and Sadd was 
hauled up before the local commander. 
‘He went,’ wrote his Gilbertese friend, 
‘without fear. He was not at all troubled 
or heavy-hearted.’ 


“ “Then,’ the letter continues, ‘when they 
reached the commander’s headquarters a 
Union Jack was spread out in his path 
so that he would tread upon it. But on 
reaching the flag Mr. Sadd stopped down, 
took it up in his hands, kissed it, and 
presented it to the officer who was sitting 
beside the commander. The Japanese 
marvelled at him and stared... .’ 

“The next brief period is somewhat 
obscure. He seems to have been a prisoner 
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for a time and to have been put on to 
forced labour. Then, with the first stages 
of the battle for Tarawa, in which two 
thousand Americans lost their lives in the 
landing, it seems that the Japanese ex- 
pected trouble with their handful of 
prisoners—about twenty Europeans and 
New Zealanders. So they decided to get 
rid of them all—by death. Here are fur- 
ther extracts from the same letter : 


“They stood in a line, Mr. Sadd in the 
middle, and presently Mr. Sadd went out 
and stood in front of them and spoke 
words of cheer. When he had finished he 
went back and stood a little in front of 
them so that he would be the first to die. 
Then came a Jap and struck him with his 
sword, and all the Europeans clapped their 
hands and were happy and unafraid when 
they saw his courage.’ 

‘Well, there’s a story of a very gallant 
gentleman. He is not alone in his heroism, 
his devotion to duty,, his cheerfulness. 
Thank God these qualities are being 
proved in thousands. But there is some- 
thing about this life, in its single-minded- 
ness, the purpose to which everything 
else was subordinate, and the faith in 
which the worst was met and conquered, 
that carries its own peculiar power. 

“When rumours of the end first reached 
us they came with the official announce- 
ment that he was ‘Missing, believed killed.’ 
I took the liberty of altering this phrase, 
making it read: ‘Missing, believed im- 
mortal.’ ” 


Hymn of the Month 


As the Minister of Music has been get- 
ting acquainted with the varied work of 
the Hawaiian Board, and has seen some of 
the needs of the local churches along the 
lines of worship music, it has been very 
evident that perhaps the outstanding need 
is for a greater understanding of our 
hymns. Our congregations need to realize 
what a precious heritage is ours in the 
wealth of spiritual uplift found in the 
hymn: the life of the author, how he hap- 
granted. A great need is felt of the neces- 
sity of knowing and singing with under- 
standing the hymns that are already fa- 
miliar (perhaps too familiar), getting out 
of them some of the spiritual strength that 
their writers meant for us to have. It is 
proposed to inaugurate a plan which might 
be called the ‘““Hymn of the Month.” Thru 
this plan, we hope to present in each issue 
of The Friend a short summary of the im- 
portant facts surrounding some chosen 
hymn: the life of the author, how he hap- 
pened to write this particular hymn, how 
this hymn has been of help to someone 
else at some crisis in their life, and if 
.there is space, perhaps something about 
the composer of the tune. 


It is suggested that this hymn that ap- 
pears in this article from month to month 
be used at all the morning worship serv- 
ices for that month, and be marked as the 
Hymn of the Month on the printed bulle- 
tin. The material will be arranged so that 
it will be possible to take one section 
each Sunday, and use it as an introduction 


to the hymn in the service. Or if that is 


not practical, it might be suggested that 
the hymn material be included in the 
printed program. It would be helpful if 
the pastor could enlist the cooperation of 
the young people in including a short 
study of the Hymn of the Month in their 
meetings. It may be possible to take not 
only the Hymn of the Month itself, but 
also some other hymns by the same author 
and use them for the singing of the mid- 
week prayer meeting, taking the life and 
work of the author as a basis for the 
meditation for the evening. 

It is our purpose to try to choose hymns 
that will be representative, and available 
in the majority of hymn books. Any re- 
quests that any pastors might have as to 
their selection would be appreciated. 


; 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


Lift Up Your Eyes 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
From whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from the Lord 
Who made heaven and earth. 


Psalm 121 


“These are the times that try men’s souls.” To most of us the chaos in the world 
of men today has brought some new personal problem. Women are sharing with 
men the trials of the speeded-up workday world. Housewives and mothers are re- 
quired to accomplish all their household tasks with no help. Other women have 
taken upon themselves unaccustomed work in the business world, seeing to it that 
necessary jobs are done. Many women give of their time and energy in extra volun- 
teer work which must be done as faithfully as any. Along with this stepped-up 
tempo of living and the steady drain on energies, the rumble of war itself is ever 
present. 

It is a disturbing, unhappy rumble. We read about battles, new invasions and 
know the fearfulness that these entail for men. We hear with sharp sorrow of the 
death of a young friend. Our own brothers or sons are reported “missing in action,” 
that phrase which brings with it both doubt and hope to agonize our thoughts. 
Atrocity stories come over the radio to prod our war-weary minds, as if to turn the 
knife in the heart already wounded. And with the little we can contribute to end all 
this, we find ourselves indeed living in a time to try men’s souls. 

But we cannot readily change the circumstances of our lives. This change must be 
evolved through time by the continued hard work of many people, through suffering 
and sacrifice. We can only accept what part we are given to bear and do that as best 
we can. And when the trials and distresses of war threaten to overcome us, let us 
turn to the Source of all peace and power and there renew our strength. 

Lift up your eyes to the hills. Wherever we happen to live on these islands, there 
are always mountains to be seen, rising steadfast, green, tranquil, undisturbed by all 
the storms of nature’s doing or of men’s making. Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, twin 
peaks on Hawaii, tower into the sky with snowy tops. Mighty Haleakala on Maui 
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lifts its head beyond the clouds. The cliffs of the Koolaus march down the length of 
Oahu. 

On Kauai there is a spot in the hills high above the canyon country where one can 
stand under old lehua trees in the cool air and gaze across ranges of wooded 
mountains. They rise one after another, rolling on and on until in the far distance 
they melt into the low clouds and grey sky. The air is still and full of the smell of 
woods and rich damp earth. All is silent except for birds’ shy calls. One lifts one’s 
eyes to these hills and knows that here in this stillness and beauty, God speaks. He 
speaks of peace and tranquility. Our strength is renewed. 


Ah! calm me, restore me 
And dry up my tears 
On Thy high mountain-platforms, 
Where morn first appears —MatTTrHEw Aenseee 


Yes, lift up your eyes to the hills. Look at them when morn first appears, tinging 
them with a rosy light. Gather there strength for a busy day ahead. Look on the 
calmness of the high hills at the day’s end. They lift up from all that is troublesome 
in our little personal lives. They bring us to the feet of God, who made heaven and 


earth, and who is our eternal help. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge speaks the thought in these lines: 


O—-silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thoughts: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


—Dora B. Pratt 


“Letters of Appreciation” 


Interesting letters have been received by 
Mrs. Theodore Richards from two women 
who are very well known and much hon- 
ored for their missionary services in 
Micronesia. They are Miss Jane Baldwin 
and Miss Eleanor Wilson. 

Miss Jane Baldwin and her sister Eliza- 
beth Baldwin went out to Micronesia in 
1912. They had one furlough about six 
years after they had been there. From 
then until 1940, Miss Jane had been there 
without furlough. Miss Elizabeth Bald- 
win died there. 

The two sisters printed the entire Bible 
into Marshallese on their own little press. 
T hey worked so hard at it that Miss 
Elizabeth became totally blind, while Miss 
Jane’s eyesight became partially impaired. 
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While Miss Jane Baldwin and another 
missionary companion, Miss Eleanor Wil- 
son, were touring the Marshalls and 
Carolines, they were requested twice by 
the Japanese government to leave. Be- 
cause they refused, a warship was finally 
sent for them. They were under guard on 
the warship and when they reached Truk, 
some of their former pupils came to see 
them. They were guarded on the seaside 
of the ship and were not permitted to see 
Truk. When they reached Yokohama they 
were transferred to an Ocean Liner bound 
for the mainland. They stopped in Hono- 
lulu for a day and were entertained to 
lunch with the other missionaries at 
Central Union Church. 
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Miss Jane’s letter though briefly writ- 
ten, tells of the great need for Christian 
teachers to proclaim the “Glad Tidings” 
in these parts. Her love and devotion to 
the many many islanders, are expressed 
in these words, ‘I long day after day to 
hear from my people on Kusaie.” 

Miss Eleanor Wilson and Mr. and Mrs. 
McCall went out to Japan as mission- 
aries. They were requested by the Japa- 
nese Congregational Church to go to the 
Carolines and the Marshalls. Their fluent 
use of the Japanese language aided great- 
ly in Christian teaching. Miss Wilson has 
already received her appointment to re- 


turn as soon as the mission is reestab-: 
lished. ' 

Miss Wilson’s letter tells of the many 
places on the mainland where she has been: 
invited to speak of her recent mission field 
—Micronesia. She is bringing before her 
listening audience all the way from Flor- 
ida to New York, a picture of Micronesia 
in a way quite different from that of the 
press! 

Both Miss Jane Baldwin and Miss 
Eleanor Wilson have expressed full ap- 
preciation to Mrs. Richards for copies of 
the “Morning Stars’”’ which she had sent 
to them. 


Letters from Adams College 


For several years the Missionary Unit 
of Central Union Church has been in- 
terested in the Adams Mission in Natal, 
Africa. Recently two very interesting let- 
ters were received thanking the Unit for 
its gift and telling how it had been used. 

The following quotations are taken from 
the letter by Mrs. Dorothea E. Bruckner. 

“Just today we have used about $1.50 
of this money to send a poor student to 
the dental clinic in Durban. All the money 
he earned in the holidays had to go to 
school fees. We paid to have his shoes re- 
paired. He is working off that debt, but 
his toothache has gone without attention 
since we had no money. Now you have 
helped him. 

“There are some fine students amongst 
the 400 or more that are studying at 
Adams. Some will be able to help lead 
their people thru difficult adjustments in 
their changing world. 

“Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Baker we 
know personally and there are others of 
your number whom we know by their 
kindness to us. 
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“With kind wishes and thanks.” 

The second letter was from Victoria 
Mahamba Lithole a seventeen-year old 
student who was the recipient of some of 
the money. The following extracts are 
taken from her letter. 

“At present I am a seventeen-year-old 
student at Adams College where I am 
receiving my training as a teacher. 

“This money has been of great benefit 
to my family because besides my father’s 
having to pay school fees for both myself 
and my younger sister who is also here, 
he has to support the living of more than 
thirty desolate orphans. Their ages range 
from five to fifteen years. When they are 
about sixteen my father licenses them to 
some trustworthy employers who sign 
contracts. All the money they get is kept 
for them till they are twenty-one. My 
father claims no compensation for all 
their expenditure during their stay in our 
family. 

“Here in college in order to get money 
for buying extra little things I help Miss 
Aitken, a lady missionary. She is very 
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good to me and helps with my school fees 
too. 

“In conclusion I must add that this 
instance of generosity and mark of your 


kindness towards African students is 
deeply engraved on my heart. Now I 
realize the value of the contributions that 
are collected in our church every Sunday.” 


May Fellowship Luncheon 
Meeting 


This year the Honolulu Council of 
Church Women and their friends were in- 
vited to hold the May Fellowship Meeting 
as guests of the ladies of the Makiki 
Christian (Congregational) Church. 
There on Friday, May fourth, a gather- 
ing of over 180 women, representing many 
denominations and religious organizations 
of the city, assembled for a delicious 
luncheon graciously served by their 
hostesses and followed by a report of past 
work and a forward look toward the 
future. 


Mrs. H. H. Warner, the retiring presi- 
dent, greeted the assembly and introduced 
a number of guests. Among these were 
women in the uniforms of the Waves, 
Army Nurses Corps, American Red Cross 
and Coast Guard. They represented Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic church affiliations. Local new- 
comers introduced were Mrs. Allen 
Hackett of Central Union Church; Mrs. 
Kranz of the Salvation Army; Mrs. 
Souder of St. Marks, and Mrs. Nakamura 
of Good Samaritan. 

After a word of warm appreciation to 
the hostesses for their difficult task of 
serving so large a group, Mrs. Warner 
bespoke a larger attendance next year at 
the three annual programs of the organi- 
zation—each on a first Friday ; the World 
Community Day in November, the World 
Day of Prayer in Lent, the World Fellow- 
ship Meeting in May, and asked the mem- 
bers for fuller and more active partici- 
pation in all phases of the work. Our at- 
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tention as church women was called par- 
ticularly to missionary effort. Places once 
far distant were now only a few days 
away. Women of the South Pacific are al- 
ready asking for our help, to be given as 
soon as peace is won, and we need to be 
prepared for that day. We also need to be 
more articulate and more willing to take 
the initiative in local problems, she re- 
minded us. 

The Roll of Churches and organizations 
was called by Mrs. Cecil Martin and 
representatives responded by rising. 

In the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
H. B. Cooper, the allocation of funds was 
given as: one-third to National Head- 
quarters of the United Council of Church 
Women; one-third to the State organi- 
zation (we will have a Territorial inter- 
island organization after the war); one- 
third for local activities. 


The president mentioned the two wo- 
men most responsible for the organization 
of the Council in Honolulu.—Mrs. Wm. 
Thompson, who was unable to be present, 
and Mrs. ‘Theodore Richards, whom she 
asked to lead us in prayer. 

Following a solo—‘Light,’ by John 
Prindle-Scott—charmingly sung by Mrs. 
Marmion Magoon accompanied by Mrs. 
Sia, the president introduced Mrs. Harry 
Kennedy, wife of the newly-arrived 
Episcopal Bishop, who gave the address 
of the hour with the intriguing titl— 
“Honolulu Wears Three Hats.” These 
proved to be the lauhala hat with feather 
lei, the perky felt headgear, and the over- 
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seas service cap, all worn by women in a 
single church pew. 

The first, or kamaaina woman, she said, 
saw “our town” as she knew it of old and 
perhaps took a good deal for granted, 
overlooking faults for lack of perspective 
but loving it all anyway. The malahini 
had an idealized picture in mind and, com- 
paring us with her own home town, could 
see here the present reality of good and 
bad. The transient also had a perspective 
but with a different angle for judgment, 
seeing possibilities that might invite a re- 
turn later when the business in hand— 
war—is over, but finding it now only a 
stepping-stone to somewhere else, and a 
rather messy one at that. 


We living here have a responsibility, — 
to keep our eyes open—to be inquisitive 
of conditions. We must be clear thinkers 
and prompt and fearless investigators, 
with courage to change things that need to 
be changed and grace to accept things that 


cannot be helped, and insight to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. “Our 
Town,” Mrs. Kennedy concluded, “is 
bound to be one of the most important 
in the challenging era of today and we 
can do much to determine what kind of 
place it shall be.” 

Mrs. Warner, as retiring president in- 
troduced the new officers, first of whom 
was her successor, Miss Edith Noffsinger, 
a former missionary in the Philippine 
Islands who has recently come to be a 
worker in the Christian Church. ‘The list 
of officers has been expanded through 
necessity, and besides the president now 
consists of: vice-president, Mrs. H. H. 
Warner ; recording-secretary, Mrs. H. B. 


~ Cooper; corresponding-secretary, Mrs. 


Thos. L. Taylor, and treasurer, Mrs. Wm. 
Lin. 

The new president dismissed the gather- 
ing with a benediction. 


—Frorencr H. MACINTYRE. 


An Important Announcement 


“Penguins, they say, look constantly 
backwards, not caring so much where they 
are going as where they have been. ‘There 
is at least some wisdom in this: where one 
has been may determine the direction one 
should go. Every woman’s organization 
should take stock of where it has been in 
the past year or two; what it has ac- 
complished; what is worth retaining for 
the following year. On the other hand, 
no society can be too possessive of its 
past. At the junction of several roads deep- 
ly grooved because of frozen snow and 
mud a wag posted a notice: “Take care 
what rut you get into. You'll be in it for 
the next twenty miles.’ ”’ 

All of the branches: of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the Pacific Islands 
will take stock of where they have been 
in the past year; what they have accomp- 
lished; and what is worth retaining for 
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the following year, at their Annual Meet- 
ing on June Sth, at the Central Union 
Church from ten o’clock until two in the 
afternoon. 

Besides special slections to be rendered 
by rural missionary units, Mr. Brandt 
Tefft, assistant pastor of the hostess 
church, will present interesting word pic- 
tures of how the church is making Chris- 
tianity live for sharecroppers, agricultural 
migrants, industrial workers in boom 
towns, servicemen, and others for whom 
life is difficult. Incidentally, the Home 
Missions ‘Theme for 1945-46 is, “The 
Church Among Uprooted Americans.” 

Mrs. Andrew S. Davidson, President of 
the Board, will preside. It is the desire of 
the Board that all church women, par- 
ticularly those associated with it, might 
make June 5th, their Woman’s Board 
Home Coming Day. 


In Memoriam 


M r. President 
and Members of the Aha, 


Aloha: 


Your Committee submits its report as 
follows: 

Four members of this Association have 
forsaken life on earth, following the path 
traveled by all other Christians. 

Mirst. The Rev. George E. Akiu, pastor 
of the Wananalua Church, Hana, Maui. 
His first call came as a Preacher and af- 
ter his probationay period was ordained 
and served the same church. For many 
years a licentiate for Keanae Church; a 
distinguished leader in the Sunday School 
and Christian Endeavor Society. Born 
August 6, 1893, and passed away at the 
age of fifty-one, August, 1944. He is 
survived by his wife, children and grand- 
children. Aloha no! 

Second. Mrs. Annie Kaumeheiwa, be- 
loved wife of the Rev. L. B. Kaumeheiwa; 
a devoted and strong mother in the task 
of her Master. Treasurer for the C. E., 
Society of Maui, Molokai and Lanai for 
many years; and wherever she and her 
husband labored for the Master, she gave 


her untiring efforts to the cause of their 


chosen ministry. She died, leaving her 
husband after forty-nine years of married 
life, and their children and grandchildren, 
and beloved by all members of the Wainee 
Church. Born August 3, 1877, and passed 
away, October 8, 1944. Aloha no! 
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Third. Mrs. Keanini Kaupalalo, 
General Sunday School Superintendent 
for North Makawao district for many 
years. A devoted mother, patiently carry- 
ing out the duties of her elected office for 
the past twenty years and the right hand 
for the Kalanikahuahou Church. She 
passed away on January 18, 1945. Aloha 
no! 5 

Fourth. Mrs. Lizzie Machado, Secre- 
tary of this Association and President of 
the Maui, Molokai and Lanai Sunday 
School Association and a member of the 
Committee of Nine for Maui; a strong 
leader in the Paia Church and in the dis- 
trict of North Makawao. Born January 
2, 1895, and passed away at the age of 
fifty in February, 1945, survived by her 
husband and their children. 

Therefore, your Committee resolves, 
that a brief devotional period be held in 
memory of our departed ones and a prayer 
for the bereft families ; and be it 

Resolved, That this be spreaded on our 
minutes; a copy of the same be sent to 
The Friend (Ka Hoaloha) and a copy 
to each of the families of our aforemen- 
tioned minister and stewards. 


We remain, your Committee, 
Mf 


Mrs. Alice Kahokuoluna 
Mrs. Alice Aki 

Mrs. Alice Tilton 

K. W. Kinney. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Summertime and the Sunday School 


June arrives in the church calendar, and 
with it the perennial question, ““What shall 
we do with the Sunday School this sum- 
mer ?” 

The answer to that problem was, once 
upon a time, quite simple: Sunday School 
will continue as usual. In fact, ten or fif- 
teen or twenty years ago a problem scarce- 
ly existed. Families still saw to it, in fair 
measure, that children attended Sunday 
School regularly; relatively little else 
presented itself as an alternative activity. 
If some special stimulant was needed, it 
was administered in the form of an at- 
tendance contest, or “report cards” on 
which to record attendance at other 
churches when a child was away on a va- 
cation trip. Such measures as these helped 
—and teachers took for granted decreased 
attendance, and continued with the usual 
year round procedure. In recent years, 
however, the proverbial “summer slump” 
in organized activities has attacked the 
Sunday School full-force. Many Churches 
have noticed with alarm sparsely-filled 
classrooms when summer caine along. 
Others have closed Sunday School when 
public school dismissed, rather than let the 
children have the “unfortunate’’ exper- 
ience of sharing in a church activity that 
limped and wheezed and ran on one cylin- 
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der. Now, too, teachers ask for vacations 
—to which they are, indeed, entitled! 
Children also claim that they need va- 
cations from Sunday School, or their par- 
ents protest that they do. And so arises 
the question, “What shall we do with the 
Sunday School this summer ?”’ 

Naturally, the easiest answer is, “close 
it!’ But is it the wisest answer? In most 
cases, no. For even as we think longing- 
ly of closing, we cannot escape the haunt- 
ing feeling that, of all times, churches 
should be open to children in the summer 
time. With six full days a week free, and 
inadequate public or private recreational 
facilities, worthwhile activity for children 
becomes imperative. Some chance for de- 
cent guidance and associations must be 
provided. Besides, children’s minds and 
emotions and bodies don’t go into a “‘sum- 
mer slump.” Brains don’t stop function- 
ing; bodies don’t stop operating. In fact, 
with the disciplines of public school life 
missing, minds and bodies work at top 
speed, in all directions, and particularly the 
wrong ones sometimes! Children spend 
much of their summer “looking for some- 
thing to do.” They find it, yes, and in 
many cases the juvenile delinquency ther- 
mometer skyrockets as a result. The 
Christian Church is committed by its 
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basic teachings to be as interested in chil- 
dren’s spiritual welfare—and that means 
the total well-being of the child—in the 
summertime as it is during the remainder 
of the year. “Nothing stands still.” It is 
a cliché, perhaps, to use the words, but 
they are true. Nothing stands still, 
especially child development. Spiritual 
growth won't take a vacation from stimu- 
lation and proper guidance for three 
months, and then pick up in September, 
1945, where it stopped in June, 1945. It 
is more likely to pick up in September, 
1945, where it stopped in June, 1943. 

How may the Sunday School tackle this 
problem of serving children well during 
the summertime? 


Within the framework of the regular 
fall-winter-spring program of graded 
classes or groups, it may do one of several 
things : 


First, it may continue as during the re- 
mainder of the year, with scheduled wor- 
ship services and class sessions. Provision 
for regular attendance of teachers must 
be made. Ample announcement that Sun- 
day School is continuing during the sum- 
mer must also be made. If possible, sub- 
jects especially appropriate to vacation 
months should be studied: God’s care for 
us through an orderly world; Christian 
use of leisure time; nature passages in 
the Bible; Jesus’ teachings about trust in 
God, etc. Most quarterly materials make 
such provision for vacation month courses. 


In addition, the type of teaching, par- 
ticularly with young children, should allow 
more activity and informality. Classes will 
probably be a little smaller. Take ad- 
vantage of this. Make it a positive asset 
to the teaching because the presence of 
fewer children allows greater opportunity 
for personal conversations, telling exper- 
iences, discussing meanings and appli- 
cation to life of the lessons, and so on. 
Activity work, such as construction or in- 
formal dramatics, which has been hindered 
by over-large classes can be successful 
and profitable with the small group. Small 
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classes in the summer-time can be made 
into a blessing—as well as a “relief’’! 


Second, it may re-arrange its schedule 
in one of various ways. 


a. Classes may be combined and teach- 
er-schedules staggered. This should be 
done systematically and ahead of time, not 
on each Sunday morning. For example, 
you have three classes in the Primary De- 
partment. Put them together for the sum- 
mer if you find attendance will be too 
small to continue separately. Arrange a 
definite schedule of teaching for each 
teacher, since all three teachers will not 
be needed each Sunday. Miss A may 
teach during June, Miss B during July, 
and Mrs. C during August; or Miss A on 
four specified dates, Miss B on four speci- 
fied dates, Mrs. C on four specified dates. 
Thus each teacher has a vacation. Using 
some such system as this prepares the 
children for a variety of teachers, and 
avoids the feeling that just anyone is 
pressed into service, or classes are com- 
bined at the last minute on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

b. A special lengthened worship serv- 
ice may be held instead of class sessions if 
you find it impossible or undesirable to 
have individual group meetings on Sun- 
days. 

If this is decided upon, prepare the chil- 
dren for it several Sundays before the 
changed schedule goes into effect. Explain 
it positively: summertime is a chance to 
do something which cannot be done at 
other times, etc. Put something into the 
service that will appeal to each age; have 
plenty of child-participation in conducting 
the service; select a “theme,” or have 
special features and special stories each 
week. 


c. Have classes begin a litile later and 
have only the class session. Then let the 
Sunday School (except perhaps the tiniest 
children) go to church service as their 
worship service. This will give oppor- 
tunity to train in worship and in church- 
manship. Parts of the service may be dis- 
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cussed in class the next Sunday, and in- 
terpreted both by pupil and by teacher. 

Have a special section reserved for the 
children in the church sanctuary, and ask 
the minister to make special mention of 
their presence. Perhaps he will even have 
a children’s sermon or talk once a month. 

In addition to Sunday morning sessions 
of some kind, other things may be done 
during the week which will serve to im- 
prove the child’s use of his time, and con- 
tinue the work of Christian education. 

First among such activities, naturally, 
is the Vacation School. We spoke of this 
last month in connection with announce- 
ment of the unit of study being prepared 
by the Hawaiian Board. Vacation Schools 
may last from two to six weeks, for three 
hours a morning, five days a week. They 
contribute a great deal to the spiritual 
well-being of children who attend: worth- 
while use of leisure time; fellowship with 
Christian leaders; an experience of some 
aspect of the Christian faith or Christian 
living. Vacation Schools are eminently 
worthwhile. 

Another week-time activity which the 
Sunday School might sponsor is a Story- 
telling Time. On some particular morn- 
ing or afternoon, the church might be open 
to any children who care to come for an 
hour or an hour-and-a-half of stories. A 
skilled story teller, perhaps a mother who 
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has practice as well as knowledge, might 
give this time. All kinds of stories might 
be used provided they deal positively and 
constructively with issues of child living. 
Some may be Bible stories, some hero 
stories, some character-building stories, 
and some stories of high adventure (but 
not exclusively war adventures, preferably 
not at all battle stories!). At such a time 
children may also like to tell a story they 
know. 

Picnics and outdoor life may also be 
profitably promoted for Sunday School 
members and their friends. Hikes, or 
camps and conferences, for older children 
and young people produce far reaching ef- 
fects in the line of spiritual growth. Such 
fellowship activities are valuable through- 
out the year, and serve a dual purpose 
when held frequently in the summer. They 
develop fellowship within the group and 
hold it together, and they may also help 
to enlarge it. 

Whatever the particular avenue of ac- 
tivity which your Sunday School chooses 
to follow during the summer time choose 
one (or more) and follow it through. 
Children neglected in the summertime may 
be children whom the Christian Church 
cannot reach again. The church has a 
deep responsibility to itself, to the com- 
munity, and to its children to make good 
use of the summertime. 


Federal Council News 


New York, April 20.—Two official 
representatives of the American churches, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New York, 
and Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of Bos- 
ton, attended the enthronement of the Rt. 
Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury last night, it was an- 
nounced here today. 

At the ceremonies, Bishop Sherrill 
represented the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and its Presiding Bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker; and 
Bishop Oxnam represented the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. This is the second time that 
American churches not of the Anglican 
family have been invited to be represented 
at an enthronement at Canterbury. The 
previous occasion was in connection with 
the enthronement of Dr. William Temple 
in April 1943. 

Bishop Oxnam and Bishop Sherrill left 
the United States on April 14, and before 
returning are to make extended visits to 
the chaplains and servicemen overseas as 
representatives of the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains. 
With the approval of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
Bishop Sherrill, who is Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts and 
vice-chairman of the General Commission, 
will cover the European theatre of oper- 
ations, and Bishop Oxnam, Resident 
Bishop of the New York Area of the 
Methodist Church and President of the 
Federal Council of Churches, will go to 
the Mediterranean theatre. 

It was also announced that the Rev. Dr. 
William Barrow Pugh of Philadelphia, 
Chairman of the General Commission and 
chief executive office of the Presbyterian 
Church in the USA will go on a similar 
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mission to the chaplains in the South 
Pacific area later in the spring. All other 
theatres of war will receive visits from 
representatives of the cooperating 
churches during the year, it was further 
disclosed. 

The purpose of the extensive visitations 
of these clergymen will be to convey to the 
overseas chaplains the assurances of the 
cooperation and support of the home 
churches, and to observe religious con- 
ditions in our armed forces. Upon their 
return these representatives will report 
on the work of the chaplains for the spirit- 
ual and moral welfare of men in uniform. 

The General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, under whose auspices 
the visits are made, unites the activities of 
the Protestant churches in behalf of the 
men in the armed forces. The visits are al- 
so sponsored by the Federal Council of 
Churches and by the Service Men’s Chris- 
tian League. 

One of the chaplains in Italy where 
Bishop Oxnam will visit is his son Philip, 
who was awarded the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in the landing at the 
Anzio beachhead. Another son is an in- 
fantry officer in the forces now invading 
Germany. 

Bishop Sherrill, as Chairman of the 
Army and Navy Commission of the Epis- 
copal Church, is at present engaged in a 
campaign for $400,000 to support the 
work of the chaplains in that communion. 
He is also the Bishop who has been as- 
signed responsibility for oversight for the 
group of American Episcopal churches in 
Europe including those in Paris, Geneva, 
Rome and Dresden. 

The later visit of Dr. Pugh to the South 
Pacific will be similar to that made by him 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Psalm 73 


This psalm is generally recognized as 
being one of the greatest expressions of 
deep spiritual experience to be found in 
the Old Testament. Many of the Old 
Testament writers had dealt with the 
problem of evil. Job did that and so did 
some of the other psalmists, but if you 
read those writers carefully, you will dis- 
cover that they dealt with the problem 
from an intellectual point of view. They 
realized the existence of evil and they 
knew its effect upon their lives. They then 
tried to think how it could be that evil 
existed when there was a good God in 
control of the world. Some, like Job, 
could find no answer at all, but the point 
is that they thought about the matter. The 
man who wrote Psalm 73 described the 
experience of evil in his own life, and in 
doing so he has portrayed the relationship 
between God and a soul troubled beyond 
words by the reality of evil about him. 

Unfortunately the glory of this psalm 
is often missed because the work has been 
marred by editors who have changed 
words and put in other sentences. The 
original is so moving and so filled with 
meaning that we are justified in printing 
here a rough translation. This translation 
makes no claim to absolute correctness, but 
perhaps it will tell the story of the psalm 
a little more clearly. 


I 
My feet were almost gone ; 
My steps had well nigh slipped: 
For I was envious of the boasters, 
I saw clearly the prosperity of the wicked. 
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They have no serious decisions to make, 

Their strength is sound and firm, 

They have no portion in the troubles of 
ordinary men 

They are not plagued like the rest. 


Therefore pride adorns them as a necklace 

They clothe themselves in violence 

Their iniquity comes forth from their 
fortunes 

Their minds overflow with conceit. 


They scoff and speak of evil, 

They speak haughtily of oppression 
They set their mouths in the heavens 
While their tongues go about on earth. 


They say, ‘how doth God know’ 

And, ‘Is there knowledge in God’ 

Behold! such as these are the wicked: 

Being always secure, they increase in 
riches. 


II 


Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart 
And washed my hands in innocency 

I have been smitten all day long, 

And chastened every morning. 


If I had said, ‘I will talk as they’ 

I would have dealt treacherously with the 
generation of thy Sons. 

So I tried to think how I might know the 
matter. 

But the thinking was painful to me. 


For my mind was made bitter 

And in my heart I was full of rage 

I was like a brute without knowledge ; 
I was a beast before Thee. 


Yet I am continually with Thee, 
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Thou dost hold me by my right hand, 

With thy counsel thou dost guide me 

And afterwards Thou wilt take me to thy 
glory. 


Whom have I in heaven 

And having thee on earth I delight in 
nothing else 

My flesh and my heart often fail me 

But Thou art my strength and portion 
forever. 


You will note that the poem is in two 
parts, each part having five verses. The 
first part contains a description of the 
conditions which troubled the author. He 
admits that he had practically given up 
his belief in God. He looked around him 
and saw that wicked men were successful. 
This was quite contrary to all he had 
understood about God’s dealing with men 
and it seemed to contradict the whole 
moral basis of the universe. If evil is 
rewarded, then what is the point in trying 
to live righteously, obeying God’s law. 
See how carefully the poet had watched 
the lives of men about him. They were 
prosperous; they were not troubled as 
he was, but went firmly on their way 
quite aware that security was theirs; their 
pride was to be seen by all, for it was like 
a decoration making them more intrigu- 
ing ; when they spoke they acted as if they 
were gods even though their words had 
special relevance to earthly affairs; as a 
result of their behaviour they gained more 
security and wealth. 

The poet was envious of them but more 
than that he was troubled because they 
were apparently so secure and he was 
apparently so insecure. Where was God 
who was supposed to reward the righteous 
and punish the wicked? 

At the very beginning of the second 
part of the poem, he states the case of 
his own life. He had tried to live right- 
eously, had “cleansed his heart’’, and had 
striven to live innocently, but all his 
efforts had only brought him trouble. He 
decided to be like people he described 
but his conscience would not let him. He 
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had tried to think the situation through 
rationally, but he found that was impos- 
sible. Note well then what happened to 
him as he described it in the third verse 
of the second part of the poem. 


The last two verses are answers he 
found. Rationally they are no answer 
at all. They are the answer of faith, but 
they are the testimony of those who have 
lived deeply enough to allow the awfulness 
of the condition which the poet described 
to sink deeply into his spirit. 

+ 


We must not neglect to note the very 
important addition that a later editor made 
in verses 17 to 20. These lines express 
genuine religious experience. They de- 
scribe how the ungodly are finally de- 
stroyed. The writer knew that such de- 
struction comes suddenly and it comes 
completely. When the life of one who 
does not know God is upset, when the 
forces of the world threaten him, he has 
nothing upon which to build, so that the 
condition described by the poet arises. 
These lines were written by one who had 
learned this by a study in the temple. 


* * 


I would make two comments about the 
main poem. 1.) The writer apparently 
found no relief from the condition which 
upset him. The wicked went on being 
wicked, the wealthy went on being weal- 
thy and he went on being troubled. There 
was no outward change in circumstance. 
This is a tremendous lesson to all who 
would know God’s way with men. Prob- 
ably, it is one of the most difficult lessons 
man has to learn. We often pray that 
God may change the conditions of our 
lives but God deals with the spirit. That 
was the lesson the writer of the psalm 
learned. 2.) The poet realized his con- 
nection with a great group of men and 
women who had been servants of God 
throughout the ages. He did not stand 
all alone in his time; he was strengthened 
and undergirded by the host of those who 
with him had dedicated their lives to God’s 
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service. The knowledge that he had lived 
in such a company was the one thing that 
kept him from denying God. In our day 
this represents the power of the church. 
No one can live outside the church and 
hold fast to the truth of what God is doing. 


Psalm 74 


After the destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 B. C. the Hebrew people were taken 
as slaves by their conquerors and trans- 
ported to a foreign land. There they 
lived with but few remnants of their earli- 
er lives left to them. That was a difficult 
time, for the exile itself seemed to say 
that God had forgotten them. 

This psalm is a prayer written by one 
of the exiles. It opens with a plaintive 
plea to God that he help the Hebrews. 
It asks God to remember the people he 
had once chosen and the sacred hill upon 
which the temple had once stood. 


Beginning with the twelfth verse, there 
is a description of praise to God in which 
his power over the whole natural world 
is acknowledged. Running through the 
whole work is a sense that the people 
must wait for God to deliver them from 
the situation into which they have been 
thrust. 


Psalm 75 


In the background of this psalm is the 
problem which is often dealt with by the 
Old Testament writers; that of the right- 
eous and the wicked. This psalm praises 
God for the inevitableness of his judg- 
ment. In verse 3 God is described as an 
absolute ruler of the whole earth so that 
everything that happens in it is in his 
power. God is therefore the judge and 
he will make all men drink the cup of 
judgment to the very bottom. The psalm 
ends with a statement that the righteous 
will be exalted and the wicked destroyed. 


Psalm 76 


It is supposed that this psalm was writ- 
ten about the time Sennacharib’s army 
was thrown back from the walls of Je- 
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rusalem. It is a song of praise to God 
for victory. God’s name is known because 
of this event. The story stands clearly 
in the words of the poet. It is difficult 
for us to see how God’s children can pos- 
sibly make statements like this. We think 
primarily of a God of love. Yet that there 
is something very genuine behind the work 
of that ancient poet is shown because in his 
writing he gives all the credit to God for 
the victory. He does not dwell on the pow- 
er of Israel’s army nor upon Israel’s ability 
to gather sufficient resources to overcome 
the enemy. In his mind God has done 
it all. Therefore, while we may not be 
able to use this psalm as an expression 
of our own understanding we can at least 
humbly recognize the strong sense of de- 
pendence upon God which the poet had. 


Psalm 77 


This is made up of two poems which 
have become joined together. Since they 
are quite unlike each other we have no 
difficulty in keeping them separate. 

The first one is found in verses 1-15, 
and it is a prayer offered by one who 
was in great trouble. He asked God for 
help and was quite sure that God would 
respond. He was one who took his re- 
ligious life seriously, for he quite under- 
stood the turmoil and doubt which arise 
in the hearts of those who feel that God 
has left them without help. Note care- 
fully the questions the man asked in 
verses 7, 8,9. As he faced up to his great 
need he turned his mind back to the sto- 
ries he remembered from the past history 
of his people. He himself could not find 
God nor secure God’s help. Yet he was 
sure of God’s reality because he knew of 
that which God had done in the past. 

The second poem is found in verses 
16-19. The author had lived through a 
violent storm and had seen the hand of 
God in it. He was therefore led to write 
down his experience. His words remind 
one of the 97th Psalm and more particu- 
larly Habakkuk 3. Poems like this one 
must have been known by a good many 
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people. We in our day have some great 
hymns that express the same general hu- 
man experience and we sing these hymns 
over and over again; so with this psalm. 


Psalm 78 


The author of this poem attempted to 
teach a lesson by retelling the great his- 
tory of his people. The lesson he would 
teach is in the first eight verses. He would 
instruct the children of his generation so 
clearly that they would not be tempted 
to disobey God’s law. Having said this 
the poet proceeds to tell the story. Since 
the poem was written some of the verses 
have been mixed up and there has been 
added part of another poem. Yet, never- 
theless, we can follow the general outline 
of the work the poet did. He started with 
the Red Sea and then described the ex- 
perience of the wilderness; he laid great 
stress upon the disobedience of the people 
and upon God’s mercy. He recounted 
how because of their trouble the people 
returned to God and then how they dis- 


obeyed him once again. He continued on 
through the tale of the conquest of Canaan, 
the settlement of the land and establish- 
ment of the temple in Mount Zion. 

In verses 43-53 there has been added 
an excerpt of a poem about the plagues 
of Egypt. This addition is in the wrong 
place and was very probably not by the 
author of the original poem. 

This is perhaps a good place to suggest 
that in our time we ought to make our 
children familiar with our religious heri- 
tage. We tell them the Bible stories, but 
those stories are sadly disconnected in 
our telling. We speak to them of religious 
truths couched in theological language, 
but that does not mean very much. We 
have a great story, the story of God’s 
chosen people and it can be told as this 
poet of old told it, and children can learn 
from it. In our schools and colleges we 
teach the history of civilization, but we 
do it from a secular point of view. Ours 
is a sacred history and we must tell that 
to people. 


FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE WHO CARE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


every country and the China year was brought to a close with a prayer for Universal 


Peace. 


These prayers meant so much to the churches that a Calendar of Prayer was re- 
peated a second year following a different schedule but including up-to-date infor- 
formation. All units of the Protestant World Church were included again. 

This was a fruitful experiment which the Fenchow Station would want to renew 
at the earliest opportunity with deeper meaning added by the tragic years of un- 
certainty, suffering, imprisonment and death through which the Christian church in 


that area has continued to survive. 


The fortitude and resourcefulness and faith of these Chinese Christians in Shansi 
challenge us American Christians to reexamine our record and our habits of loyalty 
to Christ and the beloved community he has created. Are we worthy of our Chinese 
comrades? Do we hold to our sacred partnership with them in the life and work of 
the Kingdom of God ?—F rep Fre_p GoopsELL 
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In the Footprints of the 
Marshall Islands Missionaries 


Chaplain Charles $. Dayton AUS 
Hawaii, March, 1945 


The troops with whom I was serving, 
proceeded to the Kwajalein Lagoon in 
the western Marshalls after several 
months duty on Makin Island in the Gil- 
berts. We had become well acquainted 
with the Gilbertese and found them to be 
hearty, wholesome, goodnatured and co- 
operative at every turn. Because of this we 
expected that the Marshallese would prob- 
ably be people of much the same attitude. 


Traveling in the Marshall Islands 
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However a few members of the transport’s 
crew endeavored to warn our troops 
against the natives in the Marshalls. Said 
these self-appointed experts in Micro- 
nesian affairs, “You'll find that the Mar- 
shallese are mean and tricky, they’re dirty 
and they’re savage. You won’t want to 
have anything to do with them.” 

I could not discover that these four or 
five vociferous purveyors of ill will had 
ever seen a Marshallese native in the flesh. 
They were evidently passing on some 
scraps of misinformation which they may 
have dreamed up entirely by themselves 
for certainly there had been no Army or 
Navy Intellegence to this effect. Such 
“poisoners of the mind” appear in almost 
all groups and usually get a ready audi- 
ence, while they enjoy the false sense of 
importance such attention seems to imply. 
It is probable that most of the men on that 
transport were stationed on islands where 
there were no natives, and very probably 
had little to correct this first false impres- 
sion. However it was my good fortune to 
be stationed with troops on that island, 
not far from Kwajalein Island, where 
more than a hundred and twenty Marshal- 
lese natives were installed. They had been 
assembled on this island from their former 
homes on various battle islands. Once 
there had been a sizable Marshallese vil- 
lage on this very island, but that had been 
been destroyed in the invasion bombard- 
ment. ‘These Marshallese natives, from 
the oldest down to the babes in arms, were 
housed in a long structure which had 
formerly been a Japanese store house. The 
bomb damages had been repaired by our 
engineers and comfortable community 
quarters were thus provided . There was 
a difference observable in the deportment 
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of the Marshallese natives which dis- 
tinguished them from the natives of the 
Gilberts. These people seemed a little 
more reserved, they showed the evidence 
of thirty years dominion by the Japanese, a 
repression which the carefree Gilbertese 
had never known. In those early days the 
Marshallese were still a bit worried lest 
they be clubbed for not bowing before a 
foreigner. This response had been beaten 
into them by the Japanese military and 
they seemed a bit doubtful that Americans 
could really be as kindly and democratic 
as they seemed to be. 


Their garments were much more volu- 
minous than those worn by the Gilbertese. 
Most of the women wore dresses made 
from mosquito netting such as troops 
usually have over their cots in tropical 
garrison areas. The long brown trains of 
this heavy material swept the coral earth 
as the women passed. However, I was soon 
to observe that the women also had clothes 
of brilliant patterned cotton print cloth 
which they wore to church on Sunday 
mornings. [ believe that this material had 
been provided them thru the resources of 
the neighboring station hospital on the 
island. Men seemed to be well supplied 
with a motley array of odds and ends of 
Army fatigue clothes to which were added 
pieces from the sack suits which had ap- 
parently been introduced here by the 
Japanese in pre-invasion times. As for 
the little children, that amazingly long 
“G.I.” cotton undershirt usually provided 
ample coverage from shoulders to ankles. 
In spite of the heat, it must be admitted 
that the Marshallese of the Kwajalein 
Atoll were the most clothed people I’ve 
encountered in the South Seas. 

The Army discouraged interference 
with these natives by our Army personnel. 
Indeed the “Long House” and surround- 
ing area of these natives was placed out of 
bounds to enlisted personnel. However 
every possible favor and courtesy was 
shown these people by the Island Com- 
mand and each night that we had motion 
pictures in our open air theatre (amid the 
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palms) three large trucks brought all the 
villagers who, from the vantage of their 
high perch, stared with solemn amaz- 
ment at the antics of Dagwood Bump- 
sted or the “lone cowboy” on the great 
prairie. I often wondered how much of 
the society capers a la Hollywood these 
children of the simple life could really un- 
derstand, nonetheless they kept their 
eyes glued to the screen, even sitting thru 
the occasional rain showers like the rest 
of us. Three or four of this one hundred 
and twenty could speak fair English—as 
for the others, our communication could 
be only by signs and smiles. 


One interpreter was named “David.” 
He was a full blooded Marshallese about 
fifty years of age and he hailed from the 
area of Jaluit. “Dave” was a large man, 
kindly of manner and a very earnest 
Christian. I believe that he was a kind of 
lay preacher in his former island, tho his 
grasp of English was not sufficient to per- 
mit me wide knowledge of his former ex- 
periences. On learning that I was a 
Christian minister, he (and indeed most of 
the other natives) seemed to assume that 
I had been sent to encourage and assist 
their own Christian program. I was ad- 
vised that practically all the people on this 
island were Congregationalists. Dave 
wanted to know whether I would hold 
Sunday morning worship for the people. 
I explained that I didn’t know a word of 
Marshallese, but he insisted that the peo- 
ple would enjoy the services just the same. 
I held a service on Sunday morning for 
the patients and staff of this nearby hos- 
pital using a mess hall as the sanctuary. 
Behold, the one hundred and twenty na- 
tives, men, women and children, arrived 
shortly after the announced time of open- 
ing and filled almost half the hall. This 
continued during all the months I was on 
the island. I was much concerned at first 
as to what medium of communication we 
could employ, I soon found that the 
answer to that was our common heritage 
of the great hymns of the church. 

My battered field organ had survived 
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the Pacific campaign at that time and to 
my surprise I discovered that the “Chief” 
whose name was pronounced “Leubisch”’ 
apparently “heir presumptive’ to the 
“Kingship” of that part of the Marshalls, 
was an organist of no mean ability. He 
had been sent to Tokio for a few years by 
the Japanese and among his other edu- 
cational instruction had been included this 
schooling in the organ. Incidentally he en- 
joyed playing, and actually this chief 
played the organ at an earlier service I 
held in a large open air “Palm grove 
chapel” for the Protestant men of our 
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battalion. Tho he could only speak a very 
few words of English, he proved to be my 
right hand man in music. These natives 
had hymn books, published by the Mission 
Board in Boston. Of course the words to 
the familiar hymns were written in Mar- 
shallese, but the music was the same as 
that to which we were used. After experi- 
menting with various ways of carrying on 
this joint worship, in which half of the 
people spoke an unknown tongue, we 
finally developed the system of having 
the verses of each hymn alternate between 
English and Marshallese. For instance, 
our soldiers would begin “Faith of our 
Fathers,” (Chief Leubisch at the portable 
organ) and sing the first verse in English. 
Then the Marshallese natives would take 
up the tune singing the second verse in 
Marshallese, but of course we knew what 
their words meant, just as they had dis- 
covered, to their endless delight, the mean- 
ing of our English words for the first 
verse. Then the third in English, their 
fourth in Marshallese and so forth. Of 
course we had to discover first what 
hymns were well known to them, and 
mark the same in our own hymn books. 
However they seemed well acquainted 
with almost all the stand-bys. Their favor- 
ite was ‘“Take the Name of Jesus With 
You.” I used “Jesus Savior Pilot Me” a 
couple of times until “Dave” finally ex- 
plained that the Marshallese reserve that 
song for the grave-side at funerals. Their 
singing was a joy to hear. The women had 
a certain shrillness that is hard to imi- 
tate, but the men’s voices were usually 
rich bass or baritone and they sang with 
the greatest gusto. In my three years of 
Army life I’ve never heard soldiers sing 
with as much spirit as did our lads at 
these services lest they have to admit that 
these Marshallese native were completely 
outsinging the Americans. 

Usually I brought our victrola to the 
service and played some instrumental 
number such as “Meditation” from Thais 
or “Largo” from Xerxes. The Marshallese 
listened with the greatest attention. They 
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had a lay leader, a venerable gentleman 
of possibly sixty years of age, whose name 
sounded somewhat like “Mikori.”” He was 
their “pastor” and, incidentally, conducted 
a two-hour-service for his flock in their 
own language in the afternoon even after 
this hour-service in the morning. At our 
joint worship I asked him to lead us in 
prayer—which was in Marshallese, of 
course, since he didn’t seem to know a 
word of English. Sometimes he led them 
in a familiar psalm or the Lord’s prayer. 
He would repeat the first word or syllable 
of each line and the entire group would 
join as one voice and complete that line. 
Sometimes at the period I indicated for 
Marshallese prayer, he would call on cer- 
tain other Marshallese men to lead. In the 
congregation there was a middle aged wo- 
man known as Elsie. It seems that Elsie 
had worked for some Congregationalist 
missionaries years ago and hence knew 
some English. Indeed most that I learned 
about the ancient customs of the Marshal- 
lese and their old time religious beliefs 
was thru the medium of Elsie. She said she 
could understand the message which I 
presented for the American soldiers and 
then, each Sunday at still a third service 
for these natives, she explained in Mar- 
shallese what the American Chaplain had 
preached in the morning. I’ve wondered 
what bearing Elsie’s relayed messages had 
to the sermon I’d tried to present in the 
morning. However for the twenty min- 
utes of the message period, these natives 
gave me the most wrapped attention. I 
became more and more convinced that it 
doesn’t matter so much what the minister 
says, it’s how his voice sounds! 
Frequently I heard the name “Lock- 
wood” who had apparently been a mis- 
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sionary of the Congregational Board in this 


area not so many years back. His memory 
Young Laundry & was held in high reverence by these people 


Dry Cleaning Co., Ltd. nae verily, in yee the horrors of the in- 

vasion, they are sincerely endeavoring to 
continue the.faith which had been brought 
to them by such devout souls as “Mr. 
Lockwood.” We always closed our serv- 
184 S. King St. - Phone 6036 ices by singing—‘‘God Be With You Till 
879 Kapiolani Blvd. - Phone 4538 We Meet Again.” The natives seemed to 
take great interest in my personal hand- 
shake at the door. One man invariably 
bowed low and said “Good morning, 
Everyone,” tho I was, naturally, the only 
one standing at that portal. This was evi- 
dently the one English phrase he knew. 
One morning a husky man pressed an ob- 
ject into my palm while shaking hands. It 
proved to be a most intricately woven 
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Headquarters for I found that these Marshallese are quite 
Technical Books as cordial and good natured as the Maki- 

67 S. KING ST. PHONE 6067 nese, once their Japanese conditioning has 


worn off. They seemed to adopt me as a 
kind of ‘White father,” and tho most of 
my week was employed in visiting my 


YAT LOY CO troops scattered over several islands of 
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the Kwajalein Lagoon, they frequently 

invited me to share in various native ac- 

“Quality Merchandise ee ok and five other rae men 
; : took me fishing one morning. ey were 
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f or the Entire Family’ armed with spears almost as large as bean 
* poles. To the ends of each was fastened a 
huge iron spike. Their method was to sur- 
round a school of fish in some shallows 
of the coral reefs as the tide was running 
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out—and by driving these into still shal- 
lower water, very sizeable fish were trans- 
fixed on the various spears. I witnessed 
their games of “football” which consists 
of kicking a tightly woven ball of pan- 
danus palm leaves with the inside of the 
foot. The object of the game is to keep 
the ball in the air all the time and only 
the inside of the foot may touch the ball. 
Their dexterity was almost unbelievable. 
They kept a kind of rhythm by clapping 
their hands meanwhile. Out there one 
realizes how much the full moon period 
of the month means to more primitive 
people. Then it seems as tho day is last- 
ing all night, and their activities are geared 
accordingly. They often presented native 
dances for us at this period of the month. 
The dances seemed little more than a 
systematized shuffling. I tried to find the 
meaning of the words that were chanted, 
but every interpreter said that the words 
had no meaning. Instead they were ancient 
terms handed down from the past whose 
meaning had been lost. One night I had 
our portable generator dragged up to their 
“Long House” and, for their enjoyment, 
I threw on a sheet screen a series of 
colored stereo slides I’d taken in the 
Orient and Palestine. An Army interpre- 
er called “Ed” relayed information about 
the scenes to the one hundred and twenty 
preathless observers. However, when it 
came to some snow scenes in the Him- 
1laya foothills he was stumped. “We 
aaven’t any word for snow in our lan- 
xuage,’ he explained, “and they won’t be- 
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lieve me if I tell ’em it’s frozen rain for 


BUY they can’t imagine what ‘freeze’ could 
BONDS mean. Besides—there’s no word for it 
* here?’ 
Territorial Distributor Easter Communion 
of 
Sheaffer Pens and Pencils Shortly before Easter I was invited by 
“Dave” to hold a Communion Service in 
HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. the Native Quarters on Easter afternoon. 
CEST NEE Bee USE Since their leader “Mikori” was not an or- 
Ala Moana at South St. Ph. 2371 dained minister, he was not qualified to 


serve the elements. “Dave” explained that 
it wouldn’t be necessary for me to know 
any Marshallese words because the peo- 
ple would understand the meaning of the 
ceremony even tho I carried it out with the 
customary English words. Not having 
any wine left after the morning troop 
ey ee service, I used coca cola as the drink and 
. ae some “poipoi” (breadfruit dough) as the 

. Wey bread. The church members were await- 

It’s worth going Be at & ing me—-sitting on the floor in quiet dig- 
second helping! That's. why nity, ready for the acceptance of the ele- 
Love’s Crispy Crackers pes ments. Not all members of this community 
of 120 were members of the church. The 


saving grace in every. house- oh 
hold. They are also ideal members were sitting on one side of the 


central isle of the warehouse, those who 
were not yet “Christians” sat opposite 
them. I have never served the elements of 
Communion to a group who accepted them 
with more evident sincerity than this 
group of dark-skinned Christians. Two 
CRISPY CRACKERS buxom girls of about fifteen sat directly 

before me and it was after the serving of 
the communion “bread” and “wine” that 
“Leubisch” began nudging me and point- 
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ing to the girls. I couldn’t understand 
what he meant, nor could “Mikori” ex- 
plain. Everyone seemed to expect me to 
do something with these girls! I was be- 
wildered. Certainly this was not a brace of 
child brides they were offering me! Final- 
ly in desperation I got hold of Elsie and 
discovered that I was expected to “Bap- 
tize’ them. I did. Nor have I ever con- 
ducted a service of baptism in which the 
candidates seemed more sincere and the 
older Christians more gratified. 


Because this Communion service had 
delayed me beyond the departure of the 
mail boat on which I usually rode to my 
Sunday evening service on another island, 
“Dave” arranged to take me in his out- 
rigger sailing boat. (See picture.) Five of 
these sturdy Marshallese Christians car- 
ried the boat down the beach and launched 
it. I was installed on the high arching out- 
rigger brace and the trade winds swept us 
over the purple waves toward my distant 
island. The three men of the crew han- 
dled her like a racing yacht. It was a 
thrilling ride and half the time we sang 
our familiar Christian songs to the wind’s 
boisterous accompaniment, my words in 
English and theirs in Marshallese. When 
I was finally ordered farther west to 
Eniwetok Atoll, Dave and a dozen of the 
“church” members brought various kinds 
of woven gifts and shell ornaments to me 
at the dock. The last thing Dave said in 
his broken English was—‘Please come 
back, soon—my people need Christian 
teacher.” 
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Council for Social Action 


The Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Churches has started a 
new service for those members of our 
churches who are interested. This new 
service is in a form of a monthly publica- 
tion to be sent from Washingon and is 
to be known as “The Washington Re- 
port.” 

The purpose of this publication is to 
provide information on various aspects of 
life and legislation in our national capital. 
Each issue will discuss one bill proposed 
in the halls of Congress, will give a brief 
biography of a man in Congress and will 
add a number of comments on matters of 
immediate concern. The subscription price 
of the Washington Report is 50 cents a 
year. The Hawaiian Board will be very 
happy to handle any subscriptions that 
members of our churches may care to 
send in. 
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to the European, North African and 
China-Burma-India Theatres of Oper- 
ations in 1943. Dr. Pugh was a chaplain 
with the 28th Division during World War 
One, and participated in several of the 
major offensives in France. For twenty 
years he was the chaplain of the 111th 
Infantry of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 
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Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
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majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 
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defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
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Frank Cooke Atherton 
1877... 1945 


He was born to a great and extensive stamp, men and women who had acted 
heritage. His forebears were of noble forthrightly and creatively. They had held 


firmly to a set of beliefs which had been 
passed on from generation to generation. 
Gradually, as the years rolled by, they had 
entered into positions of power and re- 
sponsibility. So that Frank Atherton came 
into a family of strong tradition, extensive 
human relationships, and a not inconsid- 
erable means. There were around him 
the finest of influences and before him 
almost unlimited opportunity and_privi- 
lege. He had passed on to him much that 
men desire. 

All too often as people look at those in 
such circumstances there comes a tempta- 
tion to envy that which has been given 
them. Yet the most obvious of considera- 
tions indicate how erroneous such an atti- 
tude is. Every human being is put into 
a setting, and settings clearly differ one 
from another. Yet it is not the setting 
which determines the judgment which 
must be placed upon an individual. Man 
is judged as to whether or not he measures 
up to that which a man should be. And 
while it may be true that a well placed 
family imposes fewer barriers to develop- 
ment than other more meager settings, it 
is not true that the conditions themselves 
make the man. Man is made only through 
his own willed choices and actions; man 
becomes what he makes himself, whatever 
his circumstances may be. 

x 5G ak Moe 

With this in mind, we shall want to 
remember that Frank Atherton was in 
his own right and through his own efforts 
a man of singular character and purpose. 
He was not that at the beginning of his 
life, nor did anything in his surrounding 
force it upon him. He became that as he 
lived. A quick glance over the years shows 
in part how this came about. He returned 
to Hawaii after his college days were over, 
and for a time he appeared to pause. He 
mingled with his friends and did the work 
that was required of him, but it was as 
though he himself had not then started. 
In part this was due to the necessities of 
his health. But more importantly it seemed 
that he was quietly measuring the world 


around him and coming to terms with 
himself in that world. The record of his 
life shows the subtle change which fol- 
lowed. He began to accept more and 
greater responsibilities, to move in wider 
and wider circles, and to stand out more 
and more firmly for the principles and in- 
terests he held. Coincidentally, the world 
about him began to thrust more of its 
burdens upon him, to demand more of 
him, and to look to him for direction and 
leadership. Yet in this interplay between 
the man and his world it is clear that the 
man was the master. He did not take the 
tasks that were pushed his way on suffer- 
ance, doing them because he could not help 
himself; rather it was that he chose to do 
the things he did because he saw in them 
both obligations and opportunities. He 
began to mold the world by the way he 
did his work, because he put himself into 
it’ He did not stay within the limits set 
for him by the positions that came to him 
through right of birth, nor did he simply 
mold those positions to suit a changing 
world. He saw more widely than that, 
and moving among men he set in motion 
the ideas he had as to how humanity might 
live better. 

The story of all he did would be long 
in telling, for almost unnumbered are the 
details which comprise it. But through 
that story there appears a man, a man 
who was truly and really a man. He start- 
ed by the choice he made of that which 
he wanted to be; he grew as he held to 
that choice through the activities and vi- 
cissitudes of a busy life. He was Frank 
Atherton, and the name stood not for po- 
sitions held or power exerted or wealth 
possessed although those things clustered 
around it ; the name stood for a living per- 
son. ‘Two evidences, among many others, 
show that this was so. On the one hand, 
there were some who during his lifetime 
disagreed with him, opposed his actions, 
questioned his motives and impugned his 
character. They were his antagonists, his 
opponents. But such people only appear 
around a real person, one who lives under 
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the authority of his own purposes. The in- 
dividual who has no enemies is almost 
sure to be an individual who is not a man 
in the full sense of the word. Because he 
is nobody and does not act in his own 
name, there is nothing in him for another 
to attack. But the man who draws upon 
himself the animosity of some around him 
does so because within himself he is rec- 
ognized as a center of personal influence. 
And this was true of Frank Ather- 
ton. On the other hand, there were those 
who called him their friend or looked to 
him for counsel and leadership. The num- 
ber of these people was legion and they 
belonged to all classes of society. Some 
knew that he could give them material 
help if he chose ; others knew that he could 
advance them in their work if he should 
but speak; still others knew that he could 
strengthen the institution they served if 
he were sufficiently interested ; a few knew 
little about his power or his wealth. But 
all of them, regardless of how or why 
their lives touched his, realized that in 
him they had known a man who had en- 
tered into a personal relationship of in- 
terest and understanding with them. He 
reached out to them, sharing himself with 
them and in doing so left: them richer for 
the contact. And in this Frank Atherton 
showed himself a person. 
hae, ee 

Frank Atherton’s greatest achievement 
was himself. He started in a particular 
human setting, and he continued on 
through all the changes in that setting. As 
he lived and worked, indeed by the very 
ways in which he lived and worked, he 
made himself a true person. Within him- 
self he came to possess a life of integrity 
and vision and power. He could look out 
upon this world with clear sight because 
his eyes were lighted by the viewpoint of 
his own spirit. While he recognized the 
value of other people’s ideas and carefully 
took them into consideration, his judg- 
ments were always his own, made with 
his own authority. His actions were di- 
rect and unequivocal, done without hesi- 
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tancy or uncertainty, for they were in all 
ways expressions of himself. He sensed 
the motives and aims of others even before 
he heard them stated for his own life gave 
him the insight to do so. He knew and 
loved people because he was a person. 

To become a real person is the greatest 
achievement man can ever gain. And now 
in our time, such an achievement is more 
than ever noteworthy. Ours is an imper- 
sonal age, in which the powers of mech- 
anization and large scale operations have 
come to dominate the lives of men. ‘Those 
in authority can live by the rules and ways 
of the enterprises they direct, never of 
necessity having to take responsibility for 
the decisions they make, nor needing to 
deal with others as persons. The masses 
of people are almost lost as individuals in 
the complexity and specialization of the 
economic order, receiving from that order 
the necessities of existence but considered 
by it as only so many hands or heads. Hu- 
man relationships have been reduced to a 
minimum as the world has learned to run 
its affairs through memoranda, orders and 
written contracts, and human beings have 
learned how to exist without becoming 
persons by hiding behind committees and 
books of instructions. At a time, then, 
when these characteristics mark so large 
a part of man’s living, it is of great sig- 
nificance that one among us found and 
developed a personal life. Frank Atherton 
did not have to do this, for he could have 
carried out his business responsibilities 
by the means currently used. Yet even in 
the midst of his extensive duties in an 
impersonal world he never lost the sense 
of himself as a person, nor his touch with 
other people. On the contrary he retained 
and lived by his own rights as a person 
and grew ever more deeply interested in 
others. He gained a full life of his own 
in an age that does not of itself give such 


to a man. 
* 2K * 


The late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries were the time of liberal Christi- 


anity. The spirit which stemmed from Je- 
sus of Nazareth had continued in the lives 
of men through the centuries, expressing 
itself in varied forms befitting the condi- 
tions of particular days. Finally that spirit 
broke forth into the expansive develop- 
ments of the Post-Reformation years. The 
whole life of humanity seemed to be filled 
with creative energy which produced tre- 
mendous advances in all fields of human 
endeavor. As this era of expansion and 
progress proceeded Christianity adjusted 
to it by changing its emphasis and its 
working plans. It spoke of the needs of 
men; it pointed out the conditions that 
harmed or hampered human life; and it 
organized its adherents in efforts to meet 
those needs and to change those condi- 
tions. Christianity in the modern era came 
to be informed by a deep concern for peo- 
ple, a vital interest in their welfare, and 
a strong sense of responsibility for the 
kind of world in which they had to live. 
Such a message was preached from Chris- 
tian pulpits, taught in church assemblies, 
and disseminated in religious publications. 
And those who listened to that message 
and responded to it became the kind of 
people it made them, for they embodied in 
their lives the spirit from which sprang 
the words that were spoken, taught and 
written. 


It is not too much to say that Frank 
Atherton was a product of liberal Chris- 
tianity. He probably never considered 
what those words mean, nor the difference 
between what they stand for and the 
Christianity of an earlier time. He did 
not argue about his religion nor try to 
defend it by reasoned thought. But he 
had responded to the message and call of 
Christianity as he had heard them. The 
church of his day had introduced him to 
Jesus Christ, and he had chosen to follow 
that Master. The Master had made him 
and given him the life he came to have. 
His freedom of action, his love of other 
people and interest in their welfare, his 
directness of purpose and acceptance of | 
responsibility all stemmed from the Mas- 
ter through whom God had reached him. 
Frank Atherton was nurtured by liberal 
Christianity and he became a living ex- 
ample of the kind of person about which 
it spoke. He was not a child of his age 
for in many ways, particularly toward 
the end of his life, he ran counter to trends 
in the world about him. He was a child of 
a Christian message delivered in his time, 
and as such he was a child of God, for God 
held him loyal and true to the life he had 
found through Jesus Christ.—J.L.D. 


The Friend 


Memorial Address of Chaplain 
R. B. Gittelsohn at the 5th Marine 
Division Cemetery on Iwo Jima 


This is perhaps the grimmest, and sure- 
ly the holiest task we have faced since 
D-Day. Here before us lie the bodies of 
comrades and friends. Men who until 
yesterday or last week laughed with us, 
joked with us, trained with us. Men who 
were on the same ships with us, and went 
over the sides with us as we prepared to 
hit the beaches of this island. Men who 
fought with us and feared with us. Some- 
where in this plot of ground there may 
lie the man who could have discovered the 
cure for cancer. Under one of these 
Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish 
Star of David, there may rest now a man 
who was destined to be a great prophet 
—to find the way, perhaps, for all to live 
in plenty, with poverty and hardship for 
none. Now they lie here silently in this 
sacred soil, and we gather to consecrate 
this earth in their memory. 

It is not easy to do so. Some of us have 
buried our closest friends here. We saw 
these men killed before our very eyes. 
Any one of us might have died in their 
places. Indeed, some of us are alive and 
breathing at this very moment only be- 
cause men who lie here beneath us had 
the courage and strength to give their lives 
for ours. To speak in memory of such 
men as these is not easy. Of them, too, 
can it be said with utter truth: ‘The 
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world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here. It can never forget 
what they did here.” 

No, our poor power of speech can add 
nothing to what these men and the other 
dead of our division who are not here have 
already done. All that we even hope to 
do is follow their example. To show the 
same selfless courage in peace that they 
did in war. To swear that by the grace of 
God and the stubborn strength and power 
of human will, their sons and ours shall 
never suffer these pains again. ‘These men 
have done their job well. They have paid 
the ghastly price of freedom. If that free- 
dom be once again lost, as it was after the 
last war, the unforgivable blame will be 
ours, not theirs. So it is we, the living, 
who are here to be dedicated and conse- 
crated. 

We dedicate ourselves, first, to live to- 
gether in peace the way they fought and 
are buried in this war. Here lie men who 
loved America because their ancestors 
generations ago helped in her founding 
and other men who loved her with equal 
passion because they themselves or their 
own fathers escaped from oppression to 
her blessed shores. Here lie officers and 
men, Negroes and whites, rich men and 
poor—together. Here are Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews—together. Here no 


man prefers another because of his faith 
or despises him because of his color. Here 
there are no quotas of how many from 
each group are admitted or allowed. 
Among these men there is no discrimina- 
tion, no prejudice, no hatred. Theirs is 
the highest and purest democracy. 

Any man among us, the living, who 
fails to understand that will thereby betray 
those who lie here dead. Whoever of us 
lifts his hand in hate against a brother or 
thinks himself superior to those who hap- 
pen to be in the minority, makes of this 
ceremony and of the bloody sacrifice it 
commemorates an empty, hollow mock- 
ery. Thus, then, as our solemn sacred 
duty, do we, the living, now dedicate our- 
selves—to the right of Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Jews, of white men and Negroes 
alike, to enjoy the democracy for which 
all of them have here paid the price. 

To one thing more do we consecrate 
ourselves in memory of those who sleep 
beneath these crosses and stars. We shall 
not foolishly suppose, as did the last gen- 
eration of America’s fighting men, that 
victory on the battlefield will automatically 
guarantee the triumph of democracy at 
home. This war, with all its frightful 
heartache and suffering, is but the begin- 
ning of our generation’s struggle for de- 
mocracy. When the last battle has been 
won, there will be those at home, as there 
were last time, who will want us to turn 
our backs in selfish isolation on the rest 
of organized humanity and thus to sabo- 
tage the very peace for which we fight. 
We promise you who lie here: We will 
not do that! We will join hands with 
Britain, China, Russia in peace, even as 
we have in war, to build the kind of world 
for which you died. 

When the last shot has been fired there 
will still be those whose eyes are turned 


backward, not forward, who will be satis- 
fied with those wide extremes of poverty 
and wealth in which the seeds of another 
war can breed. We promise you, our de- 
parted comrades: This too we will not 
permit! This war has been fought by the 
common man: its fruits of peace must be 
enjoyed by the common man! We prom- 
ise, by all that is sacred and holy, that your 
sons, the sons of miners and millers, the 
sons of farmers and workers, will inherit 
from your death the right to a living that 
is decent and secure. 

When the final cross has been placed 
in the last cemetery, once again there will 
be those to whom profit is more important 
than peace, who will insist with the voice 
of sweet reasonableness and appeasement — 
that it is better to trade with the enemies 
of mankind than, by crushing them, to 
lose their profit. To you who sleep here 
silently, we give our promise: We will 
not listen! We will not forget that some 
of you were burnt with oil that came from 
American wells, that many of you were 
killed by shells fashioned from American 
steel. We promise that when once again 
men seek profit at your expense, we shall 
remember how you looked when we placed 
you reverently, lovingly, in the ground. 

Thus do we memorialize those who, 
having ceased living with us, now live 
within us. Thus do we consecrate our- 
selves, the living, to carry on the struggle 
they began. Too much blood has gone 
into this soil for us to let it lie barren. Too 
much pain and heartache have fertilized 
the earth on which we stand. We here 
solemnly swear: ‘This shall not be in 
vain! Out of this, and from the suffering 
and sorrow of those who mourn this, will 
come—we promise—the birth of a new 
freedom for the sons of man everywhere. 
Amen.” 


The Friend 


Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


Accentuate the Positive 


“Accentuate the positive—eliminate the negative,” a flowering phrase in a popular 
song hit of the day proclaims a philosophy worthy of adoption. The Bible is a veri- 
table treasure of illustrations that prove the eternal value of this exhortation. The 
gospel of Christ has been saying the same thing from the very beginning. 

Call to mind the words of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew 5:13-16. 

And this is the Master’s way of saying to his followers, “‘Accentuate the positive.” 
First accentuate the positive—because by so doing you achieve character. "That way 
lies growth in the indefinable but indispensable realm of morale. Character—the 
thing you are when no one is looking, the thing you are in the dark—comes by no 
negative road—only by the positive! It is not measured by the things you refrain 
from doing but by the things you do and that you want to do. 

Second, accentuate the positive because you will thereby win a sense of satisfaction 
in service, otherwise impossible. “You are the light of the world,” said Jesus. “A 
city that is built upon a hill cannot be hidden. Your light must burn among men so 
that they will see the good you do and praise your Father in heaven.” The only 
place for a lighted lamp is on its own stand—never under the peck measure! 

And what is the parable of the talents but an extension of this same emphasis? 
Do not hang back waiting to be coaxed. If you have ten talents, invest them. If you 
have five talents, put them to work. If you have just one talent, do not develop an 
inferiority complex and taking counsel of your fears go straightway and bury it for 
security's sake. The world needs every gift, every talent you possess. 

Accentuate the positive. Eliminate the negative! Find supreme satisfaction in 
service. 

Third, accentuate the positive because God is there! “Do your best—trust the 
rest.” This is a good working principle for your life. 

Let us have the joy of discovering the truth that God wants to reveal to us—when 
and as we stress the positive in thinking and doing! 

When the first are of glory—that we call a “rainbow’’—appeared in the heavens 
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men said, “It is the promise of God.” They took it for the best. They put their 
vote on the side of faith in God and His purpose for the world. Let us cast anchor 
there! Believe me we shall not be disappointed nor defeated! This is God’s world! 
“He will see the travail of His soul and be satisfied !” 

Accentuate the positive Attune your spirit to the victory of good over evil! 
Therein will be found the secret of character growth, satisfaction in service and the 
deep inner peace—which is God!—(Taken from the Tower Tidings, a weekly pub- 
lication of the First Methodist Church of Hollywood. ) 


A Message from the Newly-Elected President 


First of all I wish to say that I deeply 
appreciate the honor bestowed on me by 
you. If you will forgive any lack of ex- 
perience on my part, I’m sure that with 
your help the coming year will go along 
very well. I will do my best for you. 

And I believe there are things that each 
one can do to make the year ahead a suc- 
cess. I am thinking of each one of your 
branches of the Woman’s Board. Let 
each member give of her own energy and 
talent toward the strengthening and the 
improvement of each group. Those who 
can sew, those who are the good hostesses, 
the musicians who lift our spirits with 
song, the business-minded members who 
care for the money matters, those whose 
skill lies in planning and conducting our 
study programs, the inspirational leaders 
among us, all hold important places in 
each one of our groups. 

Let every member plan to do his share 
of the work and to make good use of his 
talents. Work in harmony with each oth- 
er. Be alive to news from your Executive 
Board as they work to serve you. Sup- 
port the projects of the Board in any way 
that you can. Keep your memberships 
growing. You can make each quarterly 
meeting an important date to be kept. 


Your monthly gatherings can through the 
use of your talents become pleasant, in- 
formative, inspiring. 

Let me bring you now a few points 
about the plans for the next year. We will 
study about the “Church Among Uproot- 
ed Americans.””’ Now, we know that we 
have a goodly number of uprooted Amer- 
icans here, and we need to think and 
study about them. That is our home mis- 
sion subject. Our foreign mission project 
is Africa, that great land which is gaining 
in importance every day. 

There are, besides, the special projects, 
such as the Thank Offering which is 
starting in this month of June and which 
lasts through Thanksgiving in November. 
The money gifts given in thanks will be 
sent to some church work here in the Is- 
lands wherever the need for help is great. 
Don’t forget our Christmas sewing which 
we know will bring happiness to many 
people. Kalaupapa looks forward to the 
coming of our box. 

So you see I call again for the use of 
all our talents and skills in the work 
ahead. We can make it a splendid year, 
I know.—Dora B. Prarr (Mrs. C. Dup- 
LEY PRratr). 


The Friend 


The 74th Annual Meeting of The Woman’s Board 


What impression does an annual meet- 
ing of The Woman’s Board of Missions 
make on a newcomer? The answer to 
this question might well be a subject for 
discussion by the Executive Committee. 
But to those whose memories embrace 
meetings for ten, twenty, thirty, even forty 
years or more, an annual meeting is so 
compound of memory and habit that it 
is difficult to set one apart and appraise 
it for itself. 

Certainly this year there was no start- 
ling departure from the accepted pattern 
of former years. The meeting was held, 
as usual, the first Tuesday morning in 
June in the Woman’s Building of Central 
Union Church at 9:45. Mrs. A. S. David- 
son presided with the dignity and grace 
we have long accepted as qualities of the 
president. Mrs. Forbes was, as always, 
a faithful reporter of the doings of the 
Executive Committee and with her accus- 
tomed hand-gathered and sorted reports 
as they were presented, preparatory to 
their publication in permanent form which 
she manages so expertly. The reports 
themselves from officers, branches, and 
committees gave proof of a year when 
much had been accomplished in spite of 
necessary restrictions in time and trans- 
portation. They were alike in hoping that 
a new year would bring possibility of in- 
creased activity. The plan of the Execu- 
tive Committee for cooperation with the 
Hawaiian Board in the Kaneohe to Hau- 
ula district of Oahu was one evidence of 
this desire for expansion. There were 
many reminders that our interests go far: 
Mrs. Baker as Foreign Corresponding 
Secretary gave glimpses, through letters, 
into many mission fields; Mrs. Warner’s 
report of the Honolulu Council of Church 
Women made us conscious of our warm 
connection with church women not merely 
in Hawaii but over America; Mrs. Mum- 
ma’s reading of the report on the condi- 
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tions of mission stations and personnel 
in the Philippines; the treasurer’s report 
of the many, widely separated places to 
which we send our money; the increased 
budget for work here and abroad, recom- 
mended by the Appropriation Committee 
and unanimously adopted; Mr. Tefft’s 
vivid picture of the way of life of thou- 
sands of uprooted Americans—all these 
carried our interest and our help far be- 
yond our. own borders. 

The different branches of the Board 
were well represented. War conditions 
still persist and prevented some from com- 
ing but Waialua and Kaneohe both sent 
large groups whose sweet singing at each 
session brought pleasure to us all. For the 
first time in several years we had personal 
reports from Hilo and Kauai—Mrs. War- 
ren Flagg and Mrs. Howard Smith bring- 
ing good word from these branches. 

The friendliness which was so marked 
all the morning culminated at the luncheon 
hour when the women of Central Union 
once again acted as gracious hostesses for 
the Board, serving a delicious meal. Next 
year, when the Board reaches its three 
quarters of a century mark, there will be 
a really new departure—we shall pay in- 
dividually for our lunch—by vote of the 
74th Annual Meeting. Changing times 
make it right to discard an ancient and 
gracious custom, but there will never be 
any withdrawal of the hospitality of spirit 
which has so long been a cherished gift 
from many women to their friends and 
co-workers of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions. 

The new President, Mrs. C. Dudley 
Pratt, took over for the luncheon program 
and the hour following—her enthusiasm 
and gifts of spirit giving a beautiful prom- 
ise for the years ahead. No report would 
be complete without special mention of 
Mrs. Dorothy Chong whose guiding hand 
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and nurturing care could be seen behind 
many of the reports. 

The opening devotions led by the Rev. 
Harold Jow stressed the need for deepen- 
ing of all spiritual life, and as one listened 
to the reports and watched the faces of 
leaders and workers, one was conscious 
that fulfillment of this need was the desire 


of us all and that the new year held prom- 
ise of deepening power. 

The Meeting closed with the time hon- 
ored singing of the Woman’s Board hymn, 
“More Love to Thee, O Christ,” and 
prayer and benediction by the Rev. John 
Dunstan.— HELEN S. Huyyer. 


Report for the Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America 


In the face of the great loss of life and 
property in the Philippines during these 
war years, our hearts yearn to assist them 
in every way we can. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America has a Philippine Commit- 
tee whose purpose it is to study the needs 
of the Islands and to make and execute 
plans to meet these needs. This Philip- 
pine Committee is made up of representa- 
tives from Mission Boards, the American 
Bible Society, the World Sunday School 
Association, the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., and 
ten other members co-opted from the For- 
eign Missions Conference itself. Our 
Woman’s Board has representation on this 
committee even though we support no 
workers in the Philippines. 

Already several meetings of the Phil- 
ippine Committee have been held, doing 
the long range planning possible. Thirty- 
four representatives from twelve Mission 
Boards and Agencies doing Christian 
work in the Islands have been chosen for 
return. These people are listed in a pri- 
ority sequence, and request had been made 
that the first ten be on their way by May 1, 
but General MacArthur had not yet given 
consent to admit civilians. 

Included in this first ten is Mr. James 
F. McKinley whom many of us have met. 
He represents the Congregational-Christ- 
ian Church and the American Board. The 
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McKinley family was taken out of the 
Islands long before the Leyte invasion. 
The first priority goes to the Secretary of 
the Philippine Committee, Rev. E. K. 
Higdon of the Christian (Disciples) 
Church who was formerly Chairman of 
the National Christian Council of the Phil- 
ippines. At present all denominations in 
the Philippines are co-operating in a Phil- 
ippine Federation of Evangelical Churches 
with Dr. Jorge Bocobe, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court before Pearl Harbor and 
formerly Dean of the University of the 
Philippines as president. He has cabled 
for these representatives to come as soon 
as possible. The second priority goes to 
Dr. J. L. Hooper, Chairman of the Phil- 
ippine Committee and representing the 
Presbyterian Mission Board. ‘Then Bish- 
op Edwin F. Lee for the Methodist 
Church and Dr. Elmer A. Fridell for the 
Baptist Mission. This mission has suf- 
fered the greatest loss of personnel, eleven 
adults and one child having been beheaded 
by the enemy. The next three priorities 
to go to three members of the Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia who are on 
a sub-committee for Relief for the Phil- 
ippines. Of these, Mr. H. Roy Bell (Pres-. 
byterian), is to set up and help administer 
relief; J. L. Bigger, M.D. (Presbyterian), 
to organize the doctors; and Miss Bertha 
Odee, R.N. (Methodist), to organize the 
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nurses. There are eleven other members 
of this sub-committee for Relief for the 
Philippines, representing other Mission 
Boards and the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 

On June 5 and 6, the Philippine Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Conference 
met in New York City with many of the 
repatriated missionary internees as guests. 
Our Woman’s Board has already sent 
$100.00 to help meet the expenses of this 
Committee but we all want to know how 
we individually and through our churches 
may send funds for Philippine Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

By the end of this month the sub-com- 
mittee for Relief for the Philippines hopes 
to have $50,000.00 or more for disburse- 
ment in the Philippines. Any personal 
gifts given or sent our Woman’s Board 
Treasurer, ear-marked Philippines Relief ; 
gifts or funds from our churches sent 
through the Hawaiian Board ‘Treasurer, 
ear-marked for Philippines Relief, will 
be remitted to the Church Committee for 
Relief in Asia to be disbursed by this sub- 


committee for Relief for the Philippines 
as soon as the channels are open. 
The Methodists: have one building un- 
damaged of all their mission property in 
Manila. Mrs. Woodward writes of Con-: 
gregational-Christian Churches burned to 
the ground. One of our pastors on Min- 
danao was clever enough to hide the prop- 
erty and motor vehicle deeds in the cor- 
nerstone of a church. The church was de- 
stroyed but these valuable papers were 
found unharmed. The Union Theological 
Seminary in Manila was used as a radio 
station. The Administration Building of 
Silliman Institute at Dumaguete, Negros, 
was used to garrison enemy troops. Large 
hospitals have been destroyed, others 
whose buildings still stand have had all 
their equipment removed. Printing presses 
are to be replaced. One is almost appalled 
to realize how much initial effort must be 
repeated. With deep faith and Christian 
courage, we shall expect great things from. 
God, as we attempt great things for Him. 
—Fostorra M. Mumma (Mrs. M.W.) 


Woman’s Hour at the 
Aha Paeaina 


The Woman’s Board of Missions was 
given an hour on Friday, May 18, at the 
Aha Paeaina to present the history and 
work of its organization. 

The program was opened by the sing- 
ing of the hymn “There’s a Wideness in 
God’s Mercy.” This was followed with 
a reading by Mrs. Dorothy Chong from 
the book by Stanley Jones, “Christ of the 
American Road.” 

Mrs. Frank Midkiff gave a brief history 
of The Woman’s Board of Missions from 
its beginning seventy-five years ago up 
to the present time. A group of women 
inspired by the word of the newly started 
work in Micronesia, met in The Old Fort 
Street Church to discuss ways of helping 
this work. Mrs. Hyde was elected presi- 
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dent of the newly formed organization. 
Thirteen years later, the women were able 
to send their own worker to Ponape and 
later on sent Miss Julia Gulick to Japan 
as a missionary worker. A great deal of 
interest and help was given to the work in 
China under Dr. Alama Cook and Miss 
Alice Huggins, as well as to work in India 
and Africa. 

The women were soon conscious of the 
need of work here in the home field. The 
Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid 
Association was formed later, social serv- 
ice work was started, religious work 
among the Portuguese and the Japanese 
of Kakaako, Moiliili, and Manoa followed, 
and as time went on, the Week Day Re- 
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ligious Education and the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. 

The Board sponsored junior groups, 
the Gleaners, Lima Kokua, and others 
hoping to have eventually a junior group 
in every church under the Hawaiian 
Board. 

For several years Miss Marian Sargent 
was the territorial worker for The Wom- 
an’s Board travelling to the different is- 
lands and giving her help and inspiration 
to the various branches with Mrs. Doro- 
thy Chong helping with the work on Oahu. 
Since Miss Sargent’s return to the main- 
land, Mrs. Chong has also. taken trips to 
the other islands. 

Mrs. Webster, chairman of The Exten- 
sion Committee, was the next speaker. 
She said that she had grown up in a mis- 
sionary-minded church and as a little girl 
remembered saving her pennies for The 
Morning Star. The Extension Committee 
promotes the work in the women’s groups. 


This year the committee took over the 
preparation of the Christmas box for Ka- 
laupapa and many of the gifts were made 
by the women’s groups. A box of baby 
garments had been made and sent to Miss 
Leila Anderson for American Indian 
mothers and now the women are busy on 
children’s clothes and toys for the children 
of the South Pacific. 

Mrs. Allen Hackett, chairman of the 
Missionary Education Committee, out- 
lined the work in the foreign fields, Din- 
digul, India, the Bridgeman Memorial 
Hospital, the McCord Zulu Hospital in 
Africa, the Baby Clinic in Cairo, Egypt, 
all of which receive help from The Wom- 
an’s Board. The committee helps to plan 
the work of the fall and Lenten study 
classes, ‘This fall the home study will cen- 
ter around “Uprooted Americans” and 
in the spring the foreign field to be stud- 
ied will be Africa—Laura A. Morcan. 


The Lima Kokua 


The Lima Kokua entertained at a de- 
lightful tea on Mother’s Day for some 
of the mothers and friends of the girls 
of Mid-Pacific. Preceding the tea a pro- 
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gram of music was given and an inter- 
esting Fashion Show presented showing 
what to wear and what not to wear on 
various occasions. 


The Friend 


Hymn of the Month 


In the last issue of the Friend, it was 
suggested that there be a hymn of the 
month, to stimulate interest and under- 
standing of the hymns that are so often 
used, and so little appreciated. The hymn 
that has been selected for this first “Hymn 
of the Month” is “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
by Reginald Heber. 

This hymn has been called the world’s 
greatest hymn by that great Poet Laureate 
of England, Alfred Tennyson. And per- 
haps this commendation is due partly to 
the way Heber has used words and 
phrases so close to the original scripture, 
in his expression of praise, worship and 
adoration of the “Lord God Almighty.” 
Some of that scriptural strength can be 
emphasized by our reading from God’s 
word, before joining our voices in singing. 
Two passages strike us as we search the 
Bible, Isaiah 6:2, 3 and Revelations 4:8, 
10, 11. 

The corner bookstand has nothing on 
its shelves of current literature that can 
surpass the life story of Reginald Heber 
for solid character, heroism and sacrifice. 
In early childhood, he showed courage of 
the highest order. Once the doctor sug- 
gested bleeding him to stop his bad case 
of whooping cough. The nurse protested, 
but the youngster settled it with: ‘Send 
the poor nurse downstairs. I won't stir. 
Don’t hold me.” And he held out his arm 
to the lancet. 

In his youth, faced with all the vice and 
evil that was present then as it is today, 
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he kept his purity and honesty, and his 
love and devotion to his Heavenly Father. 
“Tf his heart,” said one, “had no other 
covering than a glass, its thoughts were 
so pure, no one need fear to read them.” 
Throughout his days of learning, he car- 
ried away most of the prizes, establishing 
an enviable record for scholarship. 

Entering the ministry at the age of 24, 
he served for 16 years in a pastorate in 
England. He was offered, and he refused 
twice the Bishopric of Calcutta, but after 
the second time, felt it was a call of duty, 
and accepted. The sacrifice of his personal 
comfort it involved can be seen from his 
description—“It is impossible to sit still 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances without streaming with perspira- 
tion. Our windows are all closed tight, 
and our rooms darkened to keep out the 
hot and molten atmosphere, which streams 
in wherever it can find an entrance, like 
the breath of a huge blast furnace.’ It 
was this sacrifice of home comforts which 
cost him his life, for the shock of a cold 
water bath after working in that heat 
caused the bursting of a blood vessel in 
the brain. 

Heber is unique among hymn writers 
in that practically all of his hymns are 
still in use. He had a vision of the power 
of good hymn singing, how it can lift 
men’s hearts upward, inspire, thrill, teach, 
and he translated that vision into reality. 
There has been perhaps no greater hymn 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


Chinese Christian leaders have asked 
that all members of our Congregational 
Christian churches pray “without ceasing” 
for China’s people, China’s churches and 
China’s future. 

The Rev. Newton Chiang, leader of 
Chinese Christian youth and professor in 
Nanking Theological Seminary, offers the 
following prayer : 

“O God, our loving Father: we glorify 
thy Holy Name among all peoples; and 
we sing praises unto thee in all nations. 

“God, Father: we thank thee for the 
testimony of the missionary saints to Chi- 
‘na in all ages. We thank thee for those 
who in times of darkness kept the lamp 
of faith burning. We thank thee for great 
souls who saw visions of the larger truth. 


We thank thee for all preachers, teachers, 
evangelists, doctors and nurses who de- 
clare thy message with power. We thank 
thee for all true and acceptable services 
rendered unto thee. 

“God, Father: in these difficult days we 
humbly beseech thee to bless all thy work 
and all thy servants for China and in 
China: in their distress, comfort them; 
in their perplexity, confirm them; in their 
suffering, strengthen them; in their lone- 
liness, give them joy in thy comradeship ; 
in times of darkness, give them vision to 
see beyond, and the certainty of thy sure 
hand. 

“For all these we ask through Jesus 
Christ our Savior. Amen.”—FreEp FIELD 
GooDsELL. 


The Friend 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Student Summer Service Program 


Last month in this column the need for 
maintaining full-speed religious education 
programs during the summertime was 
stressed. It may have seemed to some 
people that it was all very nice for some- 
one in Honolulu to talk about doing such 
things—but how could they be done when 
the individual churches don’t have enough 
workers to maintain Sunday Schools prop- 
erly, not to mention putting on such con- 
centrated efforts as Vacation Schools? 

The Hawaiian Board knows full well 
that such difficulties exist. It is, therefore, 
launching this year a Student Summer 
Service Program whereby some leader- 
ship can be supplied to churches desiring 
to conduct a summer program. Several 
years ago such a program was attempted 
on a very small scale and proved helpful. 
This year it is being conducted on a wider, 
more closely integrated scale, with the 
thought of enlarging the program year 
by year in order to render greater assist- 
ance to more churches. Here is the way 
in which the Student Summer Service 
operates : 

1. Student workers are engaged by the 
Hawaiian Board to serve as teachers 
and leaders in Vacation Schools. 
They are assigned to areas or 
churches which ask for leadership 
assistance. 

2. These areas or churches then ar- 
range the specific duties and sched- 
ules which the workers are to fol- 
low. The Board does not dictate 
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local arrangements; it only offers 
the services of workers for assist- 
ance to the particular church. 

3. Before going to their assigned areas 
of work, the student workers are 
given a course of training in various 
aspects of Vacation School teaching. 
This course of training is carried 
out in terms of the Vacation School 
Curriculum material issued by the 
Board, but the workers are able to 
teach any materials desired. 

These are the principles on which the 
Student Summer Service Program is 
built. Here is the way in which it is being 
carried out this year: 

Five young ladies from the University 
of Hawaii have been engaged to serve as 
Student Workers. Three of them have 
been assigned to the island of Kauai, two 
to the island of Hawaii. On Kauai the 
workers will share leadership responsi- 
bilities in six of the ten vacation schools 
being conducted on that island. This year, 
for the first time, Kauai is operating va- 
cation schools on an island-wide scale, 
having arranged an inter-locking time 
schedule through cooperative planning on 
the part of those in charge of the various 
schools. On Hawaii the workers will 
share in the leadership of three or four 
schools being conducted in various sec- 
tions of the island. On both of these is- 
lands the assistance provided by these 
student workers will make it possible to 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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BI BEES We DY 


Psalm 79 


In 586 B.C. Jerusalem was destroyed 
and a considerable part of the population 
was taken captive by the Babylonian ar- 
mies. This would have been a calamity 
of the first magnitude to any nation, but 
to the Hebrews it had a deeper signifi- 
cance. They believed that the land of Pal- 
estine had been given them as their home 
by God when he had chosen them to be 
His people. They further believed that 
the hill upon which their capital city stood 
was peculiarly sacred to God, for upon it 
was God’s holy temple. Therefore, the 
loss of their homeland and the desecration 
of the temple told them that something 
serious had occurred in the relationship 
between them and their God. It was in- 
evitable that the thoughtful people among 
them would ponder deeply the event that 
had happened. It is also inevitable that 
the poets among them would give expres- 
sion to their feelings and ideas. 

Part of this psalm is the work of one 
of the exiles. Two major additions have 
been made to the original poem. One con- 
sists of verses 5-7; that it is an addition 
is sure by the prayer for retribution ex- 
pressed in it. This is quite contradictory 
to the succeeding two verses which state 
that the Hebrews felt they were to blame 
for the catastrophe which had _ befallen 
them. The second addition is in verses 
10-12 and it is recognized in the same way 
as the first. Furthermore, in the first ad- 
dition, verse five is a quotation from 
Psalm 89:46, and verses six and seven are 
from Jeremiah 10:25. 
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The poem that remains is a touching 
lament over the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It must have been written shortly after 
the event occurred, for the details of the 
event are fresh in the mind of the writer. 
Read his description in verses two and 
three. But above all note two things that 
are clear in the poet’s mind, 1) Jerusa- 
lem was God’s city. It may have been 
considered the capital city of the Hebrews 
by many, but to the devout it was God’s. 
The Hebrews lived there just so long as 
God allowed them to and then they 
stayed on God’s terms. The victory of 
the Babylonian army did not mean that 
God had lost the city of Jerusalem. It 
only meant that “the heathen had come 
into God’s inheritance.” 2) The blame 
for this rested on the Hebrews, who be- 
cause of their sins had lost the holy city. 
The poet showed deep insight into spirit- 
ual truth when he asked God not to drive 
out the Babylonians from Jerusalem, nor 
to restore His inheritance to His chosen 
people, but in His mercy to take away the 
sins of the people. However deeply the 
Hebrews may have felt the loss of their 
land and their freedom, and without doubt 
they were overwhelmed by their losses, 
their greatest need was the restoration of 
their relationship to God, which only God 
could bring about. 


Psalm 80 


If one reads this psalm carefully, he can 
discern the conditions out of which it 
comes. The Hebrew people are living un- 
der almost continuous persecution by the 
nations around them. They feel that God 
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has forsaken them so that in their distress 
they have no one who can help and defend 
them. Notice how this idea appears again 
and again: “stir up thy strength and come 
and save us,” “turn again and cause thy 
face to shine and we shall be saved,” “‘re- 
turn and behold and visit this vine.’ The 
poet expresses a prayer that God shall 
come to their aid. 

The poet used two metaphors which are 
noteworthy. God is the shepherd of Is- 
rael. That was a thought which grew to 
have an increasing hold upon the minds 
of the people. The example we know best 
is that of the twenty-third psalm. It is 
an idea that carries with it many helpful 
connotations, and it aids in an understand- 
ing of the way God deals with man. The 
shepherd is always near his sheep, watch- 
ing over them, never letting them out of 
his sight; he does not interfere with their 
freedom but always leaves them to pursue 
their ways as they choose; but when they 
get into difficulty and trouble he is right 
beside them to help them if they will only 
allow him to do so. 

The second metaphor is that in which 
the poet likens Israel to a vine. Again the 
idea is a familiar one for it appears often 
in the pages of the Bible. Here the writer 
sums up the story of the Hebrew people 
by it. God brought a vine out of Egypt 
and planted it in Canaan. There it grew 
until it had covered the whole land, from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Euphrates 
river. But disaster had come and de- 
stroved that vine ; wild beasts, which were 
the enemy of peoples, moved through it 
to eat it up. All the while, however, the 
vine remained God’s vine. This belief was 
the reason why the poet could write as 
he did. Man must retain a sense that he 
belongs to God or else he will lose all 
sense that there is meaning in life. 

The poem consists of five verses with 
a chorus after each verse. Unfortunately, 
the whole of this chorus has been lost in 
one place and partly lost in another. Oth- 
erwise, it is clear. You will find it in 
verses 3, 7, 14, and 19. It should also 
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appear after verse 10. This chorus was 
apparently taken from the passage in 
Numbers 6:24-26 which we frequently 
use as a benediction. 


Psalm 81 


There are two poems in this psalm. 
A) Verses 1-3 are a call to the Passover 
feast. B) Verses 4-16 are a poem con- 
cerning the history of Israel. In this the 
story begins with Egypt, and then it re- 
fers to God’s provision for the needs of 
the people in the desert, and finally re- 
hearses by direct quotation the giving of 
the law. All this was what God had done 
for the Israelites in His effort to make 
them His people. “But my people would 
not hearken to my voice; Israel would 
have none of me.” That was the substance 
of the subsequent tale. The people re- 
fused to listen to God’s leading and to 
accept His gracious choice. Note particu- 
larly verse twelve. When men do not heed 
God’s guidance, God does not force Him- 
self upon them; He does not make them 
obey Him. He allows them to walk by 
their own wisdom. That goes with the 
great privilege man has of worshiping 
God in freedom. 


Psalm 82 


The imagination of the poet drew a 
court room scene. God sat on the judge’s 
bench; before Him were the rulers of the 
nations of the earth. God had called them 
before Him in order to tell them of His 
way. As kings and rulers they held unique 
positions among men. They were as gods 
in that they were responsible for so ad- 
ministering their kingdoms that the prin- 
ciple of God’s rule would be effective. 
Kings had to see that justice and right 
and concern for the lowly were operative 
among their people. Obviously the poet 
thought that the kings had failed for he 
pictured God telling them of their neglect 
of their duty. They had not done the 
things for which God had made them 
kings. Therefore, they shall be treated as 
the men they were. 
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Psalm 83 


The various nations inhabiting the lands 
around Canaan had joined together in a 
conspiracy against the Hebrews. The con- 
spirators had decided to unite in wiping 
out the Hebrews; they said, “Come, let 
us cut them off from being a nation, that 
the name of Israel may be no more in 
remembrance.” ‘The Hebrews had dis- 
covered the conspiracy and were quite 
properly disturbed by it. The writer of 
this psalm put into words the feelings and 
desires of the people at that time. 

There have been many suggestions 
made as to the time of this conspiracy 
against the Hebrew people. The most 
probable of these is that it was at the time 
of Nehemiah, for references to it appear 
in the book of that leader at the following 
places: 2:19, 4:7, 6:1-2. If this supposi- 
tion is correct then we can appreciate the 
panic that swept over the nation when 
word of the conspiracy became known, for 
at that time the Hebrews were notoriously 
weak and defenseless. The one interesting 
thing in the work of the poet is that he 
thought of the enemy’s plans as involv- 
ing God. Inasmuch as the Hebrews 
thought of themselves as God’s people, an 
attack upon them was an attack upon 
God. To the poet, the threat to the He- 
brews had come about because the neigh- 
boring nations hated the Hebrew God. 
The Hebrews could justifiably pray to 
God for help. They expressed their re- 
quests to God by citing illustrations of 
God’s action in their behalf earlier in their 
history. The references in verse 9 are to 
Judges, chapters 4 and 5; those in verse 
11 to Judges, chapters 7 and 8. 


Psalm 84 

During the later years of their history 
the Hebrews began to engage in the prac- 
tice of pilgrimage. Many of the people 
were then living in foreign countries, far 
away from the land of Palestine. Yet they 
continued to think of Jerusalem as their 
holy city and to look to it as the source 
of their religious life. Periodically, every 
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Hebrew made a journey from the place 
where he was living to Jerusalem for the 
purpose of worshiping there. The crowds 
referred to as being in Jerusalem at the 
passover when Jesus was crucified were 
people who had come on such pilgrim 
journeys. 

In order to understand all the senti- 
ments expressed in this psalm it is neces- 
sary for the reader to put himself in the 
place of one of those Hebrew pilgrims. 
Imagine his loneliness and his feeling of 
isolation as he lived far away from his 
homeland; think of the way he would 
yearn for the privilege of climbing the 
steps leading to the temple and walking 
across its sacred ground. His yearning 
is set forth in the second verse; he even 
envies the birds which freely fly in and 
out of the temple walls, building their 
nests there. The value he places upon the 
temple worship is expressed in the tenth 
verse. And in between the yearning and 
the consummation, he had pictured the 
difficulties and hardships of the journey 
from his home to Jerusalem. Centered in 
the life of the man who wrote these lines 
was a deep love for worship in sacred 
places; that, to him, was a pre-eminent 
part of religion. 


Psalm 85 


The Hebrew nation had been restored 
to its homeland and the people had set- 
tled down to a new existence after the 
exile. “ord, thou has been favorable 
unto thy land: thou hast brought back the 
captivity of Jacob.” Some time had passed 
since the return and trouble had broken 
out among the people. We do not know 
what the trouble was, but its coming had 
brought despair and loss of hope to the 
people. They had lost their land before, 
and now it seemed as though they were 
to be called on to face some new disaster. 
“Turn, O God of our salvation, and cause 
thine anger toward us to cease: revive 
us again, that thy people may rejoice in 
thee.” The psalm is a prayer for help. 
Note how the writer described the way 
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in which peace could come among men 
if they would make the qualities of life, 
which God desired, living realities among 
them (verses 10, 11). 


Psalm 86 


Three words in this psalm are clearly 
additions to the original work; the first 
three words in the eighth verse. The man 
who wrote the ninth verse could not have 
thought of the existence of other gods. The 
poem itself is a plea for help from a per- 
son who was passing through some deep 
affliction. Its sentiments are applicable 
to all who find themselves in such circum- 
stances. Significantly, the author realizes 
that in a time of affliction, the human soul 
is the point at issue. This is a deep insight 
into spiritual reality which must never 
be forgotten. In every human experience, 
no matter what its effect upon the circum- 
stances and conditions of living, the con- 
dition of the human soul must be con- 
sidered of paramount importance. 


Psalm 87 


This is a hymn in praise of Zion. After 
a brief eulogy in the first three verses, the 
writer pictures God as calling the roll 
of the people who belong to Zion. He 
names those whom God will say were 
born there. Clearly, the reference is to 
spiritual and moral birth. Thus God is 
the God of all peoples; nations draw their 
spiritual heritage from Zion. 


Psalm 88 


The reader must go back to the days of 
the exile in his imagination if he would 
grasp the situation from which this psalm 
came. The man who wrote it thought of 
himself as dead, cut off completely from 
any help which God could give. In the 
second verse he appears to have thought 
that his prayers could not even reach God, 
“let my prayer come before thee.” He 
was a man without a God. He wants God 
to restore His relationship to him; yet he 
cannot understand how God can bring 
this about (verse 10). The one thing men 
need fear above all else is being in such 
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a state that God’s word does not reach 
him. 


Psalm 89 


Three poems are combined in this 
psalm. First, in verses 1-14 there is a 
song of praise to God. Second, in verses 
17-45 there is a poem which attempts to 
understand a calamity that has happened 
(verses 38-45) in light of the covenant 
God had made with David (verses 17-37). 
Then third, a poet much later in time 
found these two earlier poems, put them 
together, and added some verses of his 
own, 46-51. 

In the first poem, the knowledge of 
God’s power both in nature and among 
man is noteworthy. God is a universal 
and omnipresent God, yet to man God’s 
throne is in “justice and judgment,” His 
action in “mercy and truth.” Man is 
called upon to live in the sight of the God 
who rules the natural world, but more 
importantly, the God who demands an 
ethical life of him. Man must respond in 
his own living to the God of mercy and 
justice and truth. 

There has been much speculation as to 
the event in Hebrew history described in 
verses 38-45. That it is an actual occur- 
rence of which the poet wrote would seem 
to be clear from the vividness of his de- 
scription. The writer was doing more 
in those lines than using his imagination. 
The best suggestion seems to be that the 
reference is to the first visit of the Baby- 
lonian army to Jerusalem when Jehoiachin 
and other members of the royal household 
were taken away captives (see 2 Kings 
24:10-16). The interesting thing about 
the poem is the way the author sought to 
understand what had happened. In our 
day, we say that some event in history is 
caused by some previous events which 
had brought it about. The ancient poet 
might have done that by showing that the 
attack upon Israel by the Babylonians had 
been brought on by Israel’s vacillating 
foreign policy and the imperialistic spirit 
of Babylon. Instead, the poet saw the dis- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Our Obligation 


The District Council of Churches joins 
the Detroit District Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in sending you this message 
because it is of such special importance. 
We know you are aware of the misery 
that inflation would bring America, so 
we merely wish to emphasize that the min- 
istry faces an unusual opportunity of serv- 
ing the Nation at this moment. Here are 
the facts 

The United States has up to now avoid- 
ed a serious inflation. 

Rationing and price control have been 
largely successful because of the willing 
compliance of our citizens. 

But we have reason to know that the 
majority of citizens have complied, not 
through a realization of the evils of an 
Inflation but through patriotism or 
through merely following of the crowd. 
When the patriotic urge is mistakenly 
thought to be removed, as many may have 
thought when Germany capitulated, there 
is grave danger that compliance with ra- 
tioning and price control may diminish 
to the point that a disastrous period of 
inflation will be inevitable. 

There is but one answer—to awaken 
more citizens to the peril and to give them 
an understanding of their own responsi- 
bility. If they understand that small pay- 
ments over ceiling prices lead to larger 
ones and to final inflation they will not 
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continue to brush the matter aside. If 
they realize that evasion of rationing is 
a cheap denial of brotherhood,—that it 
builds Black Markets that soon grow in- 
sidious—the majority of our citizens will 
join in keeping inflation at bay. And that 
is the reason for this letter. We know 
of ministers who have made clear to their 
people the moral implications of rationing 
and who have considered price control as 
of major concern to the welfare of every 
church member. We are grateful for this 
but let us point out the following: 

Delivering a message to people—even 
though it concerns them deeply—is a diffi- 
cult task. Surveys show that of the people 
who listen to the radio or read the news- 
papers eighty per cent forget what they 
hear or read within twenty-four hours. 
These same surveys show that housewives 
do not yet realize that they have it in 
their power to drive inflation away or to 
make certain its coming. If they play fair 
with rationing and see to it that ceiling 
prices are observed, they have contributed 
the biggest single factor in holding the 
entire front line. If they fail, through ig- 
norance or apathy, a serious inflation is 
certain. 

We must go further than merely giving 
information. People must care! The one 
pressure that does make people care and 
impels them to act is community opinion. 


The Friend 


News of the General Council 


NEW YORK, New York.—‘“The re- 
building of people morally and spiritually 
cannot be done by means of a three-cent 
postage stamp or a five-cent pamphlet, 
but only by personal contact with inspir- 
ing leadership,” says Dr. Frederick L. 
Fagley of the General Council of Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, New York 
City, in announcing the appointment of 
Rev. Wofford Colquitt Timmons, D.D., 
of New Britain, Connecticut, as Assistant 
Secretary of the General Council and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of its Commission on 
Evangelism. 

“The post-war program of the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism and Devotional Life 
will have its center in the moral and spir- 
itual needs of people. The moral prob- 
lems of individuals, especially of youth, 
are acute and baffling and will yield only 
to the power of vital religion. Religion 
alone can supply the moral fibre and spir- 
itual insights for the days ahead,” says 
Dr. Fagley. 

Dr. Timmons has been pastor of the 
South Congregational Church in New 
Britain, Connecticut, since 1932. During 
this pastorate and in a previous one in 
St. Louis, Missouri, he developed what 
has come to be called the “Socratic Ser- 
mon,” an effective method of forum which 
has since had widespread use. For many 
years Dr. Timmons’ Sunday morning ser- 
mons have been on the air through the 
Yankee Network, and he has also con- 
ducted an hour called “What Is on Your 
Mind?” at which time personal problems 
of many sorts were submitted to him by 
his listening audience. 

The whole objective of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Commission on Evange- 
lism under Dr. Timmons will continue to 
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be an effort to help the churches make 
more and better Christians. He believes 
that the parish ministry is the basic unit 
in the Christian enterprise. He also be- 
lieves firmly that lay evangelism can and 
should be developed more effectively. 

The Congregational Christian Commis- 
sion on Evangelism will assist pastors and 
churches to minister more effectively to 
the over 80,000 men and women of the 
denomination who are now in national 
service and who will be returning to re- 
establish their homes and civilian ties. It 
also plans to aid the churches in carrying 
forward a more effective ministry to the 
wounded and handicapped, to plan and 
execute appropriate memorial services for 
those who have died, and to maintain a 
ministry of comfort and guidance to the 
bereaved. 

Furthermore, the Commission plans to 
work in closest cooperation with the Con- 
gregational Christian Commission on the 
Ministry and other agencies which will 
aid the more than 400 returning Congre- 
gational Christian chaplains in reorienting 
themselves on a civilian basis. 

During World War I, Dr. Timmons 
was a chaplain with the Y.M.C.A. and 
later served with that organization in 
Minneapolis where he was also for a 
time pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church. As a member of the Amer- 
ican Seminar in 1924 he visited many 
capitals of Europe, and in 1939 was in 
Europe at the outbreak of the second 
World War. That summer he had been 
one of the British-American Exchange 
Preachers in England. 

Born in Lawrenceville, Georgia, a son 
of the parsonage, Dr. Timmons went to 
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Southwestern College in Kansas and to 
Drew Seminary and Union Seminary. He 
did post-graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity in the Department of Philosophy, 
and in 1924 he was a special student in 
Church History at Oxford University. In 
1926 he received from Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary an honorary D.D. 


Among his writings Dr. Timmons in- 
cludes booklets on “The Negro in Our 
Midst”; “Up in the Air Over Europe” ; 
“The Lion’s Tale’; “The Call of the 
World to the Church”; and “The Task of 
the Church in This Time.” A devotional 
booklet entitled ‘Poem Prayers” will be 
issued this fall. 


American Board News 


BOSTON, Mass., May 17.—The 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
Boston, announces the appointment of 
John Adam Reuling, President of North- 
land College, Ashland, Wisconsin, for the 
past four years, as an Associate Secretary 
in its Foreign Department. Mr. Reuling 
was for 12 years a Christian educationalist 
among the Bantu people of South Africa, 
serving under the American Board as 
headmaster of Adams College Training 
School, Natal, known widely as “The 
Hampton of South Africa.” 

Mr. Reuling expects to take up his new 
post at American Board headquarters in 
Boston on September 1 and will have 
major responsibility for the work of the 
Board in Africa. 

When in 1941 the health of two of his 
children made return to Africa impossible, 
Mr. Reuling was called to the presidency 
of Northland College where he has served 
with distinction through recent difficult 
war years. Under his administration the 
plant has been improved physically ; far- 
sighted industrialists and business men 
of the wealthier areas of Wisconsin and 
adjoining states have become members of 
the Board of Trustees, and this revitalized 
Board has embarked on a vigorous pro- 
gram of development. Northland is the 
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only college of liberal arts in the upper 
third of Wisconsin. 

Born in Osceola, Nebraska, but living 
most of his childhood in Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Reuling was educated at East 
Lansing (Michigan) High School, Mich- 
igan State College and Cornell Univer- 
sity. His father, W. E. Reuling of East 
Lansing, Michigan, is a member of the 
Engineering faculty of Michigan State 
College. Mrs. Reuling is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Swan Swanson of Lans- 
ing, Michigan. The Reulings have four 
children: Edna E., John A., Jr., Anna 
Lois and Walter Swanson, all born in 
Africa. 

Prior to going to Africa in 1927 Mr. 
Reuling was active in the American Boy 
Scout movement. He continued this work 
among the Bantus, founding several troops 
in and near Adams. For over 10 years he 
was Commissioner of the Coastal District 
of Natal and assisted in numerous Gilwell 
Training Courses for Scoutmasters. He 
holds the WOODBADGE instituted by 
Lord Baden-Powell. Mr. Reuling is now 
Chairman of Leadership Training in the 
District Council and a member of the Na- 
tional Council of American Boy Scouts. 

As head of the Educational Department 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Bishop Fjellbu Writes to His Flock 


First Pastoral Message from Newly Appointed Bishop of 
Liberated Areas of Norway 


On February 1, Bishop Arne Fjellbu 
sent out this letter from the provisional 
episcopal residence in Vadsoe: 

“From the bishop of the liberated areas 
of the See of Haalogaland. 

“To the clergy and the congregational 
councils : 

“By Royal Order in Council of Decem- 
ber 15th, 1944, it was decided that the 
undersigned, Dean Arne Fjellbu, should 
be constituted bishop of the liberated areas 
of the See of Haalogaland from December 
15th until further notice. 

“Tt was also decided that I should be 
vested with additional authority in mat- 
ters concerning the preliminary purging 
of State institutions. This authority is to 
be exercised in relation to all who have 
occupied a public position in our Church 
and who are affected by the provisional 
decrees concerning the re-establishment 
of lawful conditions in the public service 
in Norway. 

“The Royal Order in Council has been 
issued in full accordance with the wishes 
of the Church representatives in occupied 
Norway. I therefore feel that I am, in 
a special way, a representative of the Nor- 
wegian Church. Behind me stand our 
King and his Council, the lawful execu- 
tives of the Norwegian Church; but there 
stand also those who have led the struggle 
at home. May [ not, therefore, rest secure 
in the confidence that it is God Himself 
who has summoned me to this great and 
responsible work for our Church and our 
country ? 

“So I shall be your shepherd until your 
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own Bishop Wollert Krohn-Hansen can 
be reunited with his clergy and congrega- 
tions. I am convinced that he remembers 
you all in his heart. When Paul sat in 
captivity, he wrote to the congregation at 
Philippi: ‘God is my record how I long 
after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ.’ 
(St. Paul to the Philippians, 1, 8.) I am 
sure that Bishop Krohn-Hansen, who in 
his captivity cannot even reach you by 
letter, has often read these words, and 


‘that his longing and his prayers have em- 


braced you all. Neither let us forget him 
in our prayers. And let us pray that the 
day may soon come when he can once 
more resume his position as a free bishop 


in a free Norway. 


“T hope that I myself will succeed in 
meeting personally all pastors and all con- 
gregations in the part of the diocese that 
is liberated. We have much sorrow and 
many anxieties, but we also have many 
joys to share with each other. And first 
and foremost, we must rally around the 
Word and the Sacrament, even if it must 
be in the lowliest hut. 

“But the distances are great and com- 
munications are more than difficult. There 
are, therefore, certain things that I must 
tell you in this letter: 


“At Easter, 1942, the Norwegian 
Church severed its relations with the State 
because those who then represented the 
State in occupied Norway refused to al- 
low the Church to retain its spiritual free- 
dom and independence, which are vital 
to the existence of the Church and which 
it must have if it is to be faithful to the 
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Head of the Church. Therefore, nearly 
all of the Norwegian clergy resigned from 
their offices by following the example of 
their bishops and by adhering to the 
Church’s Foundation. Through the con- 
gregational councils, nearly all the congre- 
gations followed their clergy. All the cler- 
gy and congregational councils which ral- 
lied round the Church’s Foundation have 
subsequently had nothing to do with the 
State. But this severance from the State 
did not involve that State with which the 
Church cooperated before April 9th, 1940. 
We severed our relations only with the 
tyrannical State which was forced upon 
us by the Occupation. 

“Tn the liberated part of Norway,.we are 
once more subject to our lawful Norwe- 
gian authorities. Once more we have a 
state founded upon law, with our lawful 
King and with the Constitution approved 
by our people. The rulers are no longer in 
conflict with the good deed, but with the 
evil deed (Romans, 13, 3). That part of 
the Norwegian Church that exists in the 
liberated areas of Norway will therefore 
resume its cooperation with the State, 
fully confident that the State will respect 
the Church’s spiritual freedom and inde- 
pendence and the Church’s duty to be 
faithful to the Head of the Church. I 
therefore ask those clergymen who have 
resigned their offices that, when they read 
this letter to the congregation during the 
service they shall state publicly that they 
are once more resuming their offices, with 
all the duties and the rights which this 
involves. 

“With regard to the congregational 
councils, it will be announced later how 
these can once more proceed with their 
work. Owing to the compulsory evacua- 
tion and other circumstances, it may be 
necessary to renew them to some extent 
before they can once more officially repre- 
sent the congregation. 

“But there is more need than ever for 
all the voluntary work that can be given 
to aid the tremendous tasks of the Church 
and congregations at this time. Now is 
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the time to stress what the law concern- 
ing congregational councils emphasizes :— 
The duty to be aware of all that can be 
done to promote Christian life among the 
congregation. 

‘The many years of occupation have in- 
volved not only deep suffering, but also 
great difficulties in the moral and religious 
spheres. In this field, too, we are faced 
with a great task of reconstruction. We 
must not forget what the Norwegian 
Church has fought for during these years. 
In the face of the most powerful external 
opposition the Church has asserted the 
eternal values: truth, justice, freedom, 
and love. The Church must not slacken 
in this struggle now, even though we 
have attained freedom from external ene- 
mies. There are enough cnemies still re- 
maining. The devil, the world, and our 
own flesh have won too much power. A 
rallying of the Christian forces in our 
nation is therefore more necessary than 
ever before. 

“But the conditions under which we 
have to work in liberated Norway are 
very difficult. Liberation came in the wake 
of fire and of the destruction of houses 
and home of all that human beings need 
for the maintenance and sustenance of 
life. In many places, churches and chapels 
have also been laid in ashes. Free Nor- 
wegian earth has become scorched earth. 
We have been deprived of most of the 
things which make it possible to lead a do- 
mestic life and a congregational life on 
the foundation of the Word and the Sac- 
rament. 

“In such a situation it must be empha- 
sized that every Christian head of a family 
is pastor in his own home, even though 
that home has to be shared with many 
others. At such a time, the pastor must 
be able to feel confident that he has as- 
sistants in every hut and home. Not least 
must every Christian-minded teacher be 
aware of his or her responsibility. 

“Tf no house in the parish has been 
built for or is used for the worship of God, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Religious Freedom 


In the course of a recent broadcast on 
the above subject, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, said: 

“Tf this is true, then it is obvious enough 
that religious freedom is the foundation 
of freedom. A man who is not free to 
practice his religion, to propagate it and 
to discuss it, cannot be really free at all. 
He may be at liberty to wander about 
wherever he pleases and to change his 
work as often as he likes, but if he is not 
free to be religious in the way that he 
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believes to be right, he is not a free man 
in spirit and mind. The source of all 
other freedoms has been dried up. Then 
it is not at all surprising that the struggle 
for political freedom has been bound up 
with the struggle for religious freedom. 
How often, for example, we forget that 
our liberty in this country was largely the 
result of the work of men who desired 
above everything else to worship God in 
accordance with their conscience. Lately 
we have heard a good deal about Milton’s 
Arecopegitica, a book which struck a blow 
for the freedom of the Press. It has been 
pointed out, truly enough, that Milton was 
protesting against a religious censorship, 
but it has not been sufficiently emphasized 
that he protested in the name of religion 
and based his protest in the name of re- 
ligious principle—the unity of the Spirit. 
The struggle for freedom began in the 
sphere of religion, perhaps its final battle 
will have to be fought there too. 

“But, you say, this is after all an old 
story, a ‘tale of old unhappy far-off things 
and battles long ago.’ Everyone admits 
now that religion must be free. No one 
threatens it. I admit that some of the old 
dangers have passed, but I think that a 
new danger has arisen—or rather a very 
old danger in a new form. The name of 
that danger is the totalitarian State, by 
which I mean any State which claims to 
possess the supreme authority over all 
men in every aspect of their lives. We 
should be foolish if we believed that the 
defeat of Germany would bring to an 
end the menace of the totalitarian State. 
There are deep-seated causes making in 
the direction of this form of State. The 
tendency of a scientific civilization to 
large-scale production and centralized con- 
trol; the need for security against the an- 
nihilating possibilities of scientific war- 
fare—these are two only of the causes 
that are at work. No doubt there is much 
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to be said in favor of better, more tightly- 
knit, more efficient and larger organiza- 
tions. I can understand that a Christian 
might be in favor of an approach of the 
totalitarian State, on the ground that mod- 
ern conditions require it, but no Christian 
could go all the way. He must call a halt, 
if he can, before the State invades the 
realm of mind and spirit. When a State 
begins to tell me what [ am to think, dic- 
tates the mould in which my mind is to 
be run, tells me what and how I am to 
worship, then I know that I am confronted 
with the age-old tyranny against which 
the spirit of man has fought so many bit- 
ter conflicts. 

“T said this was an old antagonist in a 
new form. Its form even is not so very 
new. Have you ever asked yourself why 
the martyrs of the early Church were 
killed? It is an interesting question. The 
persecutors were not, generally speaking, 
men who murdered for the love of mur- 
der. They were agents of a totalitarian 
State; rather a mild one compared with 
some we have known. In the Roman Eim- 
pire there was quite a lot of religious free- 
dom. You could worship any god you 
liked; but one thing you had to do, if 
called upon, was to offer homage to the 
Emperor, who was regarded as divine. 
This may sound foolish to us, but it was 
simply a way of expressing the absolute 
supremacy of the State. Those Christians 
who were torn in pieces by wild beasts— 
slaves, women and children as well as 
bishops and priests—could have escaped 
their fate by dropping one pinch of in- 
cense into the flame burning before the 
statue of the Emperor. They refused, 
because they would not put the State in 
the place of God. They died for Christ, 
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but they died also for spiritual freedom. 
History never repeats itself in detail, but 
very often in principle. Though the cir- 
cumstances will be quite different, the 
same situation in essentials may very easi- 
ly confront the Church in various parts of 
the world again. What then are the requi- 
sites for religious freedom? The phrase 
‘freedom of worship’ is sometimes used 
as if it were equivalent to the freedom of 
religion, and the suggestion is that free- 
dom of worship is all that need be secured. 
No one would deny that worship is the 
central activity of religion and freedom 
must begin there. But by itself it is not 
enough. The religious man has a message. 
He has received, as he believes, a revela- 
tion which is of such vital moment to all 
that he dare not keep silent about it. The 
Christian has the duty of proclaiming the 
gospel, and the Church exists, not only 
to worship God, but to make God in 
Christ known to all men. To persuade 
others is a part of the essential activity of 
the Church. For this purpose it must 
have liberty to use the means of persua- 
sion, the Press, the public forum, all the 
methods by which opinion is formed. It 
must have freedom to reason with those 
who disagree, to refute objections and to 
repel false interpretations of its message. 
If there were a State in which religion 
was not free to do all these things, it 
would be, not a free State, but a tyranny 
—and this would remain true, even if 
the tyrannical restrictions were supported 
by the majority of the people. There is 
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another requisite of religious freedom, of 
scarcely less importance. No religion is 
purely individualistic. There is always 
some religious society or community, and 
this is pre-eminently true of Christianity. 
As John Wesley said, the New Testament 
knows nothing of a solitary Christian. The 
Church of Christ is meant to be a fellow- 
ship. It is a society which does not rec- 
ognize the barriers of State, nation or 
race. I admit that the Church has fallen 
short of its ideal, but it has never ceased 
to claim to be universal. In recent years 
the consciousness of the universal Church 
as a part of the Christian faith has be- 
come more vivid. In 1937 there was a 
conference at Oxford of Christians from 
many lands and communions to consider 
the problems of the Church, community 
and State. I well remember the painful 
impression which was produced by the 
absence of some leaders whose presence 
was urgently needed. .. . In the name of 
religious freedom we demand liberty of 
association and communication with our 
brethren across the frontiers. In the post- 
war world there will be a desperate need 
for all the forces which can help to build 
again a world community and assuage the 
antagonisms left behind by six years of 
savage warfare. Among these forces none 
is more important than the Christian 
Church. It has the power of speaking to 
men at a level above the divisions of na- 
tion or class. To do this effectively it 
needs freedom of speech and freedom of 
association.” 
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verses, except at the last one, when there 
should be a gradual retard from the third 
line on, to give grandeur to the closing 
thought. And, as far as omitting stanzas 
goes, it is needless and wrong. Only three 
minutes are needed for the entire hymn. 
It might be effective, during some serv- 
ice, to use some other hymns written by 
this giant among hymnists. He has given 
us the most inspiring of all missionary 
lyrics, “From Greenland’s Icy Moun- D d bl 
tains,’ “Brightest and Best of the Sons epenaavle 
of the Morning,” “The Son of God Goes Trust Service 
Forth to War,” and “God That Madest 
Earth and Heaven.”—Ropert CARBAUGH. for 
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then we must use what premises are avail- 
able, for services and for administering 
Jewelry Items the Sacrament. I have already experi- 
enced the truth of the words in the hymn, 
that, ‘Only the Word can make a house 
Holy.’ And we know from our Lutheran 
fathers that ‘where God’s Word is 
preached pure and clean and the Sacra- 
ment administered properly, there is the 
church.’ 

“With these words, I will greet you 
all, clergy and congregations in the liber- 
ated areas of Haalogaland Diocese. You 
have lost much, you have had much to 
endure. But you have also received much. 
The sun of liberty was first allowed to shine 
over this part of the land. It is we up 
here who are beginning the new Norway. 
It is we up here who are to strike the right 
note. Let it be pure even though it be 
feeble. Then one day it will blend with 
the great symphony which will reverberate 
over the land. 

“Therefore: ‘As every man hath re- 
ceived the gift, even so minister the same 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 

tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 

words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 
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The Size of a Man 


On one of my trips around the Terri- 
tory I had been made most welcome at 
the home of one of our ministers. The 
day had been a busy one, topped off by 
an evening of delightful conversation and 
music. Finally, I retired for the night, 
only to find that my hostess had placed 
three or four books on the table beside 
the bed. I do not know why she did so, 
unless it was that she hoped to tempt me 
away from the weighty tome she had seen 
in my brief case. If that were the reason 
she succeeded most admirably, for instead 
of plodding through the volume I had 
with me, or going to sleep, I picked up 
the book on the top of the pile she had 
provided, and propped up with a com- 
fortable pillow under an adequate bed 
lamp, I spent a most enjoyable hour. The 
book was “The Thurber Carnival.” I'll 
not say anything about the book as a 
whole, for those who have read it know 
the mingled emotions with which it is 
stocked, while those who have not read 
it could scarce gain an idea of it by words 
of mine here. However, I do want to 
comment on one sentence which struck 
me most forcibly. Here it is: 

“A Man can sleep while the common- 
wealth crumbles, but a strange noise in 
the pantry at three in the morning will 
strike terror to his stomach.’ That is a 


subtle insight into life that will bear a 
bit of thinking about, particularly at this 
time in man’s history. For Thurber has 
caught in his words not only a clear 
description of human life, but also the 
key point around which mankind’s future 
revolves. 

We can state the point about man in 
another way, perhaps like this; a man 
shows his size by the things that bother 
him. There is the person who worries 
because there has been no meat to be 
bought; who makes the rounds of the 
shops every day, and then who is sure 
that the butcher is discriminating when he 
says he has no meat to sell. There is the 
person who goes into a towering rage 
when the sandwich in the lunchroom has 
mayonnaise in it when everyone knows 
he cannot eat the stuff. Or there is the 
person who is quite sure that the one he 
thinks was his friend is saying unkind 
things about him; and so he watches and 
listens and talks and frets. It is quite 
useless to tell such people that the things 
over which they are anxious are but little 
things which do not really matter. For 
to them those things are big things, the 
real things that matter most. In fact those 
are the things which make all the differ- 
ence to them between a happy and a 
disagreeable existence. All too frequently 


these same people are not even moved hy 
the larger events of our time. ‘They pass 
over the reports in their newspapers of 
the casualties, the material destruction, the 
difficulties attending the occupation of 
Germany, and the progress of the World 
Order Conference. Such things have no 
significance for them. Their behavior in- 
dicates their size. 

Contrariwise, there were the char- 
women of London who, in the midst of the 
devastation of their homes, worried lest 
the “laddies out in that old desert (Africa) 
might be too uncomfortable.” Or the 
writer who stood on London bridge at the 
close of the first world war and saw in his 
mind’s eye, as the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, “the lights going out all over Eu- 
rope.” Or, the Frenchman, driven from his 
home by the invaders and bound across the 
ocean to take up his life in the midst of 
people of foreign tongues, who penniless 
and lonely, wrote a letter to his country- 
men calling them back to the higher 
loyalties which had made their nation 
great. Such people likewise show their 
size. In some way they become anxious 
about large things, and in that anxiety 
the small things disappear. 

It is not correct to draw hard and fast 
lines in this matter. Men are never all 
of one piece, so that those who ordinarily 
show themselves to be big people some- 
times exhibit the strangest littleness; and 
vice versa, the little people on occasion 
to be surprisingly big. Yet nevertheless, 
every one possesses a major predisposi- 
tion and that is what counts. Again, the 
distinction between big people and little 
people does not parallel any other dis- 
tinctions such as classes or races or social 
position, but cuts across them. It is a 
fundamental distinction found among all 
men, for it is a distinction of spirit. 

ak alia ck 

Take this over into church life and 
watch it operate there. Some church mem- 
bers cannot be disturbed by anything out- 
side the church to which they belong. 
When something happens to upset their 


organization or to change the program 
with which they are familiar or to threaten 
the order which they control, they are 
galvanized into action. They can listen 
unmoved to calls for help from suffer- 
ing Christians across the world and to 
the challenge of the missionary enter- 
prise, but will rise to oppose heatedly any 
proposal that will change their own ways. 
Or contrariwise, there was the church 
which voted itself out of its existence, and 
gave its property to a needy negro con- 
gregation, in order that its members might 
add strength to other more struggling 
churches in the suburbs of the city. Or 
the church whose members make a heart- 
felt response of sizeable proportion to 
some calls from those in lamentable cir- 
cumstances far away. 

Just as in secular life, so in church life, 
men show their size. And they show it by 
the things which are matters of concern 
for them. It is no good arguing the rela- 
tive merits of hard pews as against a 
great African Mission Station. Relative 
merits are determined by the size of the 
people who are called upon to judge. So 
that the person who is upset each week 
by the pews will have little interest in 
Africa, while the person who has gathered 
the Christians of that other Continent 
to his heart will never notice what the 


pews are like. 
i cree 


We scarcely need to suggest that all 
human enterprises depend ultimately up- 
on the size which men attain. Small men 
must live in a small world, for that is 
what concerns them. Put them in a larger 
world and they, with their small concern, 
are lost. Large men live in a larger world, 
so that they not only can manage their 
world successfully but can also judge the 
importance to that large world of the 
smaller matters. We talk now of a World 
Order in which all nations and people 
shall participate, an order which will 
protect men from want, and secure them 
from any later wars. But the question is 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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1939-1945: Through Endurance to Victory 


Conviction and Restraint in Voices of Church Leaders at the Great Crises 
of the Struggle 


Now that the European conflict is at 
last over, it is interesting and perhaps val- 
uable to review some of the outstanding 
statements made by British Church leaders 
at the great turning points of the struggle. 
Other statements could, of course, be 
quoted, e.g. those on reconstruction, and 
we may have an opportunity of bringing 
these together in a later number of “‘Spirit- 
ual Issues.” This particular group of 
quotations is chosen because they were 
made at, or in connection with, the great 
crises of the last five and a half years. 


Outbreak of War, September, 1939 


In the course of a united utterance, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Lang), 
the Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland (Dr. Archibald 
Main), and the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council (Dr. Robert 
Bond) said: 

“At this solemn time we are moved to 
address our fellow countrymen, and es- 
pecially those of them who are also our 
fellow Christians. 

“Once again our country is at war. 
Bitter disappointment and distress must 
fill our hearts when we realize the terrible 
significance of these words. But we have 
not sought this war. It has been thrust 
upon us by the action of one man. On 
him alone lies the dreadful responsibility 
of having inflicted this crime upon human- 
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ity. It is needless to enlarge upon the 
motives and principles of his action. They 
are only too well known; and they have 
been laid bare by his wanton invasion of 
Poland. Suffice it to say that if they were 
suffered to prevail, all hopes of the settled 
peace and freedom from fear for which 
the peoples of the world are longing, all 
hopes of any international order based 
on justice and freedom would be banished 
from the earth.. They are an assault upon 
all that Christianity means, or has meant, 
in the life of nations. It is, therefore, 
a supreme moral and, indeed, spiritual 
issue which is at stake. At all costs for 
the sake of the world’s peace and order 
the policy proclaimed by the German 
Fthrer must be resisted and overcome. 

“Tt is based on force. It must be met 
by counter-force. What this means must 
be hateful to any Christian man. But 
there is no other way—would God there 
were! The only effect of any appeal of 
non-resistance upon Herr Hitler would 
have been to encourage him to pursue his 
way with more ruthless determination. 
Thus, to use the words of our King: ‘We 
can only do the right as we see the right, 
and reverently commit our cause to 
add :h 

After a call to penitence and prayer, 
the statement concluded: 

“There will always be one clear diffi- 
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cult ‘test of the Christian spirit. It is 
that, God helping us, however great the 
provocation may be and in spite of all the 
passions which war arouses, we shall re- 
fuse to give way to words or thoughts 
of ill will or hatred towards those who 
have been compelled to be our enemies. 
In relation to our fellow Christians among 
them we must endeavour to remember 
that fellowship in Christ, which, however 
sorely it may be broken, remains an abid- 
ing bond. ‘This temper of spirit will help 
to prepare us for the task, which will 
come when the conflict is decided, of 
building a peace marked not by vindictive- 
ness but by magnanimity and justice.” 


Dunkirk and After (1940) 

In the presence of a great concourse of 
the nation at Westminster Abbey on the 
occasion of the National Day of Prayer 
(May 26th, 1940), the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Lang) preached the 
sermon. Mr. Churchill and members of 
the War Cabinet were present. The 
Archbishop took as his text, “Lord, thou 
hast been our refuge from-one generation 
to another.”’ He said we were living in 
an hour darkened by greater dangers than 
had ever threatened our nation. Dr. Lang 
proceeded : 

“However formidable, and indeed ap- 
palling, be the power of the vast machine 
of war which the ruler of Germany has 
been preparing for years for its malign 
purpose, man is always mightier than 
any machine. It will yet be proved that 
the spirit of free men is stronger than the 
subservience of men who are the mere cogs 
of the machine. Whatever losses or 
reverses may come, whatever sufferings 
may be in store, there remains the un- 
conquerable soul. Here, too, on each 
single person lies a separate and inescapa- 
ble responsibility—either to weaken or to 
strengthen the spirit of the nation. God 
helping us, we shall keep our spirit 
StrOlocmeare 

“The mere act of prayer now and re- 
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peated continually day by day—of stay- 
ing upon our God, of touch with the 
Eternal—will bring calmness, courage, 
self-control. It will keep our minds from 
being swayed about by rumours and our 
tempers from yielding to mere angry pas- 
sions. It will sustain even now in the 
background of our minds an awareness 
of the other great call which will await 
us when this tyranny of evil is overpast 
to strive for a truly just, and, therefore, 
lasting peace. More than this, prayer 
is the submission of ourselves to the will 
of God. Just as we have put ourselves 
at the disposal of our country, so in prayer 
we put ourselves at the disposal of our 
God. If this be done simply and honest- 
ly, even we, each one, may be found 
worthy of being His instruments in the 
fulfilment of His purpose.” 

In July of the same year the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York issued a 
call to prayer in the course of which they 
said : 

“The enemy is at the gate. A time of 
testing has come to this nation, more 
severe and searching than ever before in 
the long story of its life. How shall we 
meet the test? 

“We can rely on the wonderful unit: 
of the people. We can rely on the heroic 
courage of sailors, soldiers, and airmen, 
and on the no less heroic devotion of 
workers in coalmine and shipyard, in 
factory and field. But in the last resort 
it is upon the whole spirit of the whole 
nation, of every man and woman within it, 
that the issue will depend. The enemy 
knows this. His aim will be to break that 
spirit. He will try to spread fear. There 
is one power which can always overcome 
fear. It is faith—faith in God, faith that 
God reigns. 

“Humbly but confidently we can com- 
mit our cause to Him. It must be in 
accordance with His Will that men should 
defend their land, their homes, their free- 
It must be in accordance with His 
Will that the evil powers now wielding a 
vast machine of war should be withstood, 
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that justice, truth, mercy, freedom should 
not perish from the earth. Thus even in 
this anxious hour the summons comes 
‘Lift up your hearts.’ Let the answer be 
‘We lift them up unto the Lord.’ ” 


Battle of Britain, 1940-41 
We quote a typical statement from Dr. 
F. R. Barry (now Bishop of Southwell). 
His church and home at Westminster 
were destroyed in the blitz. He said: 


“Life in these parts has not been pleasant 


lately. We do not want to be pitied. 
London smashed about is a nobler city 
to-day than unscathed Paris. [This was a 
natural and typical comment at the time. 
After the great achievements of the 
Parisians at the Liberation, it would prob- 
ably have been worded differently —ED. | 
If its body is wounded its soul is uncon- 
quered. . . . Behind all the endurance and 
fortitude, which is becoming the hope of 
all free men, is the influence of that ances- 
tral faith which has nursed and moulded 
the temper of our people. In every village 
and township in this country generation 
after generation, bred and brought up 
during a thousand years under the shadow 
of our ancient churches, has been taught 
to fear God and honour the King. That 
is why Britain to-day is invincible. Let 
us not be told—for it simply is not true— 
that the Churches have ‘ceased to count’ 
in national life. I would venture to claim 
that if, at this moment, all that the 
Churches are doing were eliminated, the 
defence of London could not be sus- 
tained.” ; 


Entry of Russia into the War, June, 1941 

The late Dr. William Paton said in a 
broadcast “ . . . We are not deceived. 
What little country that the Nazi power 
has engulfed in these recent months thinks 
of the Nazi Government as the friend of 
Christian civilization? Do the Dutch or 
the Norweigians, do the Poles or the 
Czechs? Do the French Christians, who 
have been struggling so manfully to suc- 
cour the many thousands of refugees 
from Central Europe still in their midst? 
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Do the Swiss, whose country has been so 
deeply influenced by Christian and demo- 
cratic principles? On the contrary, they 
know, as the evidence before our eyes tells 
us, too, that there has appeared in modern 
times no enemy of a genuinely Christian 
way of life so merciless, so subtle and so 
efficient in its brutality as the Nazi power. 
As my friends on the Continent know, I 
am no friend of Russian Communism ; but 
it is not Russian Communists who are 
destroying the hopes of life and joy in 
the hearts of countless myriads of people, 
men, women and children, all over Europe 
to-day. It is not Communist Russia, but 
Japan, the ally of Nazi Germany, who js 
trying vainly to destroy the noble people 
of China, and Japan is buoyed up in her 
effort to commit successful piracy in the 
Far East by her belief that the Nazi power 
will help her. . . . We are not Bolshevists 
because we fight Germany; we stand with 
all who will stand with us for ending a 
tyranny which first of all conquered Ger- 
many and now is trying to conquer the 
world.” ; 


Entry of America into the War, 
December, 1941 


American support for our cause, the 
entry of America into the war and the 
subsequent co-operation in arms led to 
many expressions of friendship from 
Christian leaders of which the following, 
although not made until 1943, is typical. 
The speaker was the Dean of St. Paul’s 
in an Independence Day Service held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and broadcast to 
America : 

“We have our memories. Every time 
we enter, the scars and injuries remind 
us of those dark days in 1940-41 when 
London was literally in the front line, and 
when we and our precious church stood in 
jeopardy every hour. We shall never 
forget those days and nights. But we 
remember, too, the sympathy and help 
which we had from you across the Atlantic 
in our dire need, and how we were sup- 
ported by the prayers of very many of our 
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Christian brethren on the other side of 
the ocean. There lies buried in our crypt 
an American airman who fell in the Battle 
of Britain, one of many who shared our 
dangers and helped our victory. I like 
to think that to-day may be called not 
only Independence Day, but Inter- 
dependence Day, for surely the events of 
history are teaching us that we need each 
other. . . . Prophetic voices on both sides 
of the Atlantic are calling us to think of 
the more permanent foundations of unity. 

“What are they? We have common 
ideals and standards of law and freedom. 
We agree in the main on the kind of civic 
life that we want. But there is something 
still deeper than this. When vast and 
tragic events shake the souls of men we 
become aware of the real roots of our 
lives. Those things which are admirable 
in our civilization have grown out of our 
fathers’ faith in God and their attempt, 
often perhaps mistaken, but not unreal, 
to follow Christ and express His mind in 
human living. The word of God to us at 
this fateful hour is, I think, chiefly this: 
We have—our two nations and peoples 
have—a mighty destiny. God has laid 
upon us together the duty of leading the 
world into new paths of freedom, justice 
and peace. Only those who are humble 
before God, aware of their own sinfulness 
and weakness, can hope to be adequate 
for the task. But they may hope to fulfil 
God’s Will, for He gives strength to 
the humble and courage to the single- 
minded.” 


D-Day, June, 1944 

On the eve of the invasion of Europe 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Temple) said: 

“We meet at a time when our nation is 
entering upon what is, we hope, the last 
phase of the war. Our prayer must be 
constant that no weakness in us may delay 
the victory of our arms and no selfishness 
in us hinder the establishment of truly 
righteous peace. We fight to throw back 
the aggression of a tyrannical foe and to 
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end his tyranny. That is our first task. 
Force can render this service to the cause 
of human progress; it can check the 
damage to civilization that might be 
caused by force in the hands of evil men. 
That is itself a great thing and while the 
war lasts is our primary duty. But that 
is all that force can do; its function is 
purely negative. For all positive pro- 
gress we must look elsewhere—to love 
of justice, to the spirit of goodwill, and 
to the self-discipline needed to make these 
effectual. As we seek God’s help to sus- 
tain us in the conflict against the aggres- 
sion of evil, let us no less seek His help 
to sustain us in the yet more difficult 
enterprise of establishing justice and fos- 
tering goodwill. 

“The temptation to relax moral as well 
as physical effort when the war is over 
will be very great. But if the hungry 
peoples are to be fed, if their economic 
life is to be restored—on which our own 
prosperity is in turn dependent—our 
people must continue their self-control 
and be ready still for restrictions and 
hardships in the common interest. And 
the Church should be foremost in en- 
couraging this spirit and offering examples 
of it. The task before our nation and 
its allies is too great for the natural re- 
sources of the citizens. Only through 
dedication to God and His purpose, only 
in the strength won by such dedication 
and the faith which inspires it, can we 
be worthly of the vocation to which the 
Divine Providence in History is pointing 
us. 


Victory, May 8th, 1945 

The religious side of the Victory cele- 
brations has been, it is thought, worthy 
of the greatness of the occasion. 

His Majesty the King began his speech 
with the words ‘To-day we give thanks 
to Almighty God for a great deliverance.” 
He concluded with the following memor- 
able passage :— 

“We shall have failed, and the blood of 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Note—TueE Friknp welcomes this month to 
its pages the Rev. George Seale, Acting Pastor 
of the Hilo Chinese Church. Mr. Seale has re- 
cently come to us from the mainland, having 
been at the Euclid Avenue Church in Cleveland, 


Ohio. He was a student in Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, under Professor Paul Minnear who was 
formerly in Hawaii. Mr. Seale is a competent 
Bible student and we look forward with a great 
deal of anticipation to his regular contributions. 


The Bible and Ourselves 


In Luke 24:32 we find these words, 
“Did not our heart burn within us, while 
he talked with us by the way, and while 
he opened to us the scriptures.” These 
words are spoken by a small group of 
Jesus’ disciples when He appeared to them 
in the form of a stranger shortly after His 
death. They permit us a glimpse into 
the enthusiasm with which these early 
disciples listened to Jesus as He made 
plain the meaning of the scriptures for 
them. So it is in any age. When the 
living Christ walks with a man, these 
are two important signs of His presence: 
(1) The scriptures are unveiled; that is, 
made increasingly more understandable. 
Both the Old and New Testaments are 
seen with new clearness, each being neces- 
sary to explain the other. (2) New light 
is shed upon his life, because it is to him 
that the scriptures are made clear. The 
Bible addresses him with a directness like 
unto that of Nathan, the prophet, when he 
singled out King David with the words: 
“Thou are the man!’ Little wonder the 
early disciples were moved to their very 
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depths, their hearts burning within them. 
For what man can stand thus, seeing into 
the scriptures and being seen of himself, 
without his heart burning within him? 

But alas! today, if we will admit it, the 
Bible is not unveiled, nor does it shed new 
light upon our lives, nor do our hearts 
“burn within us” as we read it. In truth, 
quite the opposite feeling comes over us 
when we open the Bible. Even the men- 
tion of such a subject as Bible Study 
makes us yawn. It is for this reason that 
I take the liberty, as I begin my new task 
of leading you in a study of the Bible, 
to speak first about “the Bible and Our- 
selves”. 

Ifa person would challenge the left- 
over feeling of childhood that he “ought” 
to read the scriptures, he might ask such 
a question as this when he picked up the 
Bible: ““What have you to do with me?” 
And if the Bible could speak, and were 
permitted an honest reply, it might an- 
swer also with a question, something like 
this: “Well, what do you want me to have 
to do with you?” So you see, the title 
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of this article should have been inverted 

to read “Ourselves and the Bible” for that 

is where we must begin—with ourselves. 
Ourselves 

It is a truism to say that what you are 
seeking will quite largely determine what 
you find. Now this truth certainly ap- 
plies to our reading of the Bible. If a 
man is seeking ancient stories of conquest, 
that is what he will find. If he is seeking 
moral lessons to teach others, that is what 
he will find. If he is seeking religious 
authority to bolster his questionable cause, 
he can find all the support he desires; for 
there is hardly a prejudice that cannot 
be justified in the Bible. If we ask simple 
questions, we shall get simple answers. 
If we ask disturbing questions, we shall 
get disturbing answers. If we come half- 
heartedly to the Bible, we shall leave half- 
heartedly. If we bring but “part of the 
man,” we shall leave as “part of a man”; 
if we bring the “whole man’, we shall 
leave—‘made whole’. The Bible, like a 
silent friend in our midst, leaves every- 
thing up to us as to what we will make 
of it. 

And this is certainly as it should be. It 
is both the privilege and peril of our free- 
dom as human beings. It is a privilege 
because even if there were nothing to be 
found in the Bible, our lives would be 
strengthened by the persistency of, our 
seeking. It is our peril because even if 
there were everything to be found in the 
Bible, our lives would remain untouched 
because of the slothfulness of our seeking. 
It is this determination to see it through 
however great the obstacles, together with 
a persistency like that of the widow de- 
manding justice from the reluctant judge 
(Lk. 18:2-5), that makes us men—not 
beasts. In a very real sense we are the 
creation of our seeking. But, oh, how 
perilous this freedom which leaves every- 
thing up to us! 

Now, this seeking, this movement of 
our spirits pressing outward, which is an 
absolute human necessity on the one hand, 
is, on the other, our greatest handicap. 


We stamp the Bible with our own seal by 
the very questions we ask, no matter how 
serious these questions may be. Inevita- 
bly we dissect the Bible using and abusing 
only such material as fits our needs. We 
do not find what is actually there! We 
are like a man imprisoned in a room filled 
with mirrors, who in spite of all his seek- 
ing, meets simply his reflection wherever 
he turns. This is the tragedy of our 
seeking, simply because we are men— 
not gods. 

But the Bible conspires with the events 
in our lives to break through our self- 
imprisoned world. | What we learn by 
rote as children lies idly in the mind, until 
the seriousness of “‘life-events” infuses 
flesh and blood meaning into them. The 
memory verses of childhood become the 
last hope of a dying man. What we be- 
lieve to be seriousness turns out in a 
crisis not to be the “real” seriousness. We 
re-turn to the Bible. Rudely awakened, — 
we discover that the Bible has all along 
taken us much more seriously than we 
have taken ourselves. We learn that in 
the midst of our seeking, and more pro- 
foundly, the Bible has been seeking us. 

It is here that we discover another 
movement—different from that of our- 
selves pressing outward; in fact, a move- 
ment just the opposite of this, a movement 
directed toward us from without. Now 
we can speak of this movement pressing 
“usward’”, only as receiving what is not 
ours knowing it is alien to us; as being 
spoken to knowing it is not simply our 
echo; as being seen knowing it is not 
simply our reflection. This movement 
directed “usward” is what the Bible means 
by revelation. “He that hath ears, let him 
hear” what is actually spoken to him. 

I hasten to add that these two move- 
ments, seeking and being sought, are both 
essential to our lives, as are both the in- 
taking and outletting of the air we breathe. 
It is like the everyday occurrence or recall- 
ing a forgotten name: try as we will we 
cannot remember it, but if we wait it 
comes; and yet the trying and the wait- 
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are both necessary. We seek knowing that 
we shall find only if we deserve to find; 
and yet when it is found we know it has 
been given to us. It is as if the Bible yields 
its hidden treasures only at such times as 
our seeking deserves; and yet who would 
own the “pearl of great price” to be other 
than a gift? So it is that we must wait 
in the midst of our seeking, listen in the 
midst of our asking, retreat in the midst 
of our attack. 
The Bible 

Now it is these two movements, seek- 
ing and being sought, which are the 
pulsative heartbeat of the Bible. They are 
its meaning and message. But just as 
we discovered that the movement directed 
“upward” became meaningful to us, only 
insofar as we became honest men facing 
real life; so also God’s coming to Israel 
is meaningful to us, only insofar as the 
men of the Bible are made alive to us. 
We must see them in their struggle for 
life, before we can see what God did to 
that struggle. 

The men and women of the Bible are 
human beings. They are both strong and 
weak, good and bad, faithful and way- 
ward. Jacob with his mother’s help robs 
his brother, Esau, of his inheritance by 
deceiving his father; yet Jacob is a vener- 
ated patriarch. David is the great king of 
Israel; yet David sends a faithful officer 
to be killed at the front in order to steal 
his wife. The same Peter is called the 
“rock” of Jesus, the “coward” by the 
crowing of the cock, and the “bold” by 
his enemies. Abraham pawns off his wife 
and his sister because he is afraid the 
Egyptians will slay him and capture her ; 
and yet this same Abraham with unflinch- 
ing obedience takes his son to be sacri- 
ficed unto God. If we will permit the Bible 
to loosen itself from our ideals which en- 
slave its characters, we will find a real 
flesh and blood people who possess an 
emotional vitality which makes their lives 
warm and colorful, and who carry within 
themselves all the “opposites” which make 
up human life. 
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The children of Israel are also a people 
who had real difficulties. They began in 
Egypt as slaves; were led by Moses to the 
“promised land” which turned out to be a 
wilderness; and after they captured the 
thin strip of land between the sea and the 
desert they did not hold it long as their 
own. The land of Israel, located as it 
was, became a highway between the great 
empires ; and as these powers swept down 
upon each other, little Israel was looted 
and captured on the way. And finally 
in the days when Rome ruled the ancient 
world, the children of Israel were scat- 
tered to the ends of the earth. 

Indeed, the men of the Bible were real 
men who were forced to face real hard- 
ships, but never in all history did a people 
do what they did with these hardships. 
Men have been born in slavery and have 
died in slavery; they have lived in the 
wilderness and perished in the wilderness ; 
they have been pressed into the earth by 
the conqueror’s heel and have stayed 
buried in the earth; they have been scat- 
tered from their homeland and have re- 
mained scattered. But even to this day 
the Jews, hunted and persecuted, without 
a land they can truly call their own, re- 
main a united people—a Nation. 

Why didn’t the hardships of the Bible’s 
children crush them as they would have 
crushed us? Simply because they would 
not accept defeat! If all the facts were 
against them, they willed to overcome 
those facts. If they were enslaved, they 
willed to be free men. If their homeland 
were taken from them, they willed a 
home without a land. If the possible were 
not possible, they hoped for the impossi- 
ble. Will and hope were one. It is this 
will to overcome—the faith to move moun- 
tains—which we have called “seeking and 
knocking with persistency.” It was pre- 
cisely this determination that made them 
the men they were. In their need they 
searched and found that 

God is faithful. But the Bible does 
not tell the story as I have told it. It 

(Continued on Page 28) 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


“Dear Dr. Goodsell: 


“Your letter and the pamphlet on prayer have lain on my desk and mind for 
some time. 

“T hesitate to answer in words. Prayer seems to me so infinitely delicate that 
even talking about it risks spoiling it, as surely as will neglecting it. 

“The farmer does not ‘hoe the corn.’ He hoes everything but the corn, and leaves 
the corn to its own sufficient processes—not pulling it up every second day to see 
if it is attending to its sprouting. 

“As it is inherent nature of corn to grow, so the only proper function of an eye 
is to see; of an ear is to hear; of a heart is to beat; of a soul to pray...... 

“T marvel that Jesus taught his disciples a prayer! Perhaps we deeply err in think- 
ing that He did. Had they not asked Him to teach them, simply, ‘to pray,’ not 
‘what’ to pray? And when He taught them the prayer beginning ‘Our Father...’ 
the mere words were but an alphabet and a sample, not a final formula as we now 
use it. 

“And “yet... 2.2 And yet..... And in spite of all I have said, I have turned the 
Lord’s Prayer into verse, and given it wings to soar withal by setting it to a simple 
but stately choral tune. I tremble for fear I have reduced a universal experience 
of infinite beauty to a common curiosity or a public spectacle!” 

(This letter was received by Dr. Goodsell from the minister of one of our Con- 
gregation Christian churches. ) 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


God's Bountiful Love 


“When I consider thy Heavens, the work of thy fingers 
The Moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained, 
What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For Thou hast made him but little lower than God, 
And hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 

Why should we complain? We, whom God has made but a little lower than 
Himself, to have dominion over the works of His hands. What can we want? If 
greed were eliminated from our being—a man-made desire—how many of us would 
sing with the Psalmist the sparkling, clear expression of his thoughts. 

Of course we would not deny our world is tragically suffering. Few indeed are 
the homes throughout this wonderful universe that do not mourn loved ones; and 
those hundreds of thousands wearing khaki, blue, and white who are yearning for 
home. 

We in America are privileged ; especially in Hawaii, where we may garner so much 
of nature’s gifts all months of the year, and where our purchasing of food supplies 
has not been through “coupons.” Though the latter method has been necessary on our 
“mainland”, are we not indeed lavishly supplied, when we consider our brothers in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Brothers? Why then this conflict? No; we have been 

“unworthy of the name “Christian.” “What is man, that Thou art mindful of Him ?” 
Let us who are trying to be Christian, diligently strive to live as brothers with 
those about us from this day forth. Who has such a very precious opportunity 
as we, so beautifully placed in these islands? WHO? We, of so many races, living 
so closely together. 

“God, what a world, if men in street and mart 
Felt that same kinship of the human heart 
Which makes them in the face of fire and flood 
Rise to the meaning of true brotherhood.” 

An old hymn comes to mind: 
“Count your blessings, name them one by one.” 

How innumerable they are! 

But, “man does not live by bread alone.” “The Spirit is what gives life.” God 
who is ever with us—in our joys; in our cares; in our sorrows. It’s a wonderful 
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blessing to be able to talk with the Master throughout the day. Why do we con- 
sider Sunday as THE day to worship Him? We would feel much less confused if 
we would KNOW that we can talk with Him as we do our scheduled calls throughout 
the day. Thank Him for the brightness of each new day—pray with Him if that 
day brings darkness; and forget not “Thy will be done” which we so hurriedly 
pass over in the great encompassing prayer, “The Lord’s Prayer ; forgetting self, and 
TRUSTING in our loving Father, who hast made us in his image. God had placed 
a great confidence in us; let us ask for clear minds and good courage to follow the 
light, and with open hearts sing with the Psalmist. 
“Bless Jehovah, O my soul ; and all that is within me, 


Bless his holy name. 


Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: 


Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 


Who healeth all thy diseases ; 


Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 

Who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies ; 
Who satisfieth thy desire with good things. 

_.. He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 

Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. 

For as the heavens are high above the earth, 

So great is His loving kindness toward them that fear Him. 


.. . Bless Jehovah, all ye his hosts . . 


” 


—Ner Ly B. Davis (Mrs. Lloyd G. Davis) 


Report of the 
Kauai Extension Committee 


The Extension Committee for Kauai 
acts as an executive committee for the 
island work. Several new members have 
been added, so that the committee now 
numbers twelve. These women are rep- 
resentative of the work in each communi- 
ty and we count upon them for spon- 
soring our program. 

Each church group receives the 
“Friend” through the churches and has 
been supplied through our Committee with 
subscriptions to the “Missionary Herald.” 
We have greatly appreciated Mrs. Dor- 
othy Chong’s kindly help in program sug- 
gestions and materials. 

Programs for the Day of Prayer were 
secured by our Committee from the Hono- 
lulu Council of Church Women and meet- 
ings were held in each District, four on 
the Day of Prayer and three on the Sun- 
day following, with eighteen churches of 
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several denominations taking part in these 
union meetings. The attendance was about 
200 and the collection of $133.85 served 
as a part of our gift to missions for the 
year. Individual groups gave to Dindigul, 
China, Kalaupapa, War Victims and 
other home missions. 

At the Spring meeting of the Kauai 
Evangelical Association, we were granted 
an hour for reports of our women’s ac- 
tivities, after which Rev. Howard A. 
Smith, Chairman of our Missionary Coun- 
cil, gave an interesting talk on “Missions 
in Micronesia.” 

Our Lihue Union Missionary Society 
sponsored our May Day Luncheon by 
acting as hostesses and inviting the leaders 
of each group to attend. Miss Alice Cary 
was our speaker and her message on 
“Growing up in Japan—what of the 
Future?” was enjoyed by all. During her 
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visit on Kauai, Miss Cary spoke to five 
other groups of older Japanese women 
or young people. 

Reports brought in at our annual meet- 
ing showed that we have four organized 
groups with newly elected officers and 
holding regular meetings. Of those the 
Lihue Union Society, which is our oldest 
group having been organized in 1924, has 
a definite missionary interest and pro- 
gram. ‘The others are Church Societies, 


handling mostly the affairs of their own 
churches to some exclusion of missionary 
interests. To ensure a balance, we are 
asking each society to appoint a mission- 
ary chairman, who will carry the tespon- 
sibility for this branch of the work. The 
Lihue Christian Society has already done 
this to advantage. Unorganized groups 
number nine. We hope to enlist greater 
interest in programs among them in the 
coming year. 
—Exsiz H. Witcox. 


Fall Institute 


Tentative plans for a Missionary Insti- 
tute are now being considered by the 
Executive Officers of the Honolulu Coun- 
cil of Church Women. September 7th, 
which is the first Friday of the month, 
was suggested as the day for a general 


presentation of the Home and Foreign 
Mission’s topics of study for the year. 
Further details will be announced later 
by Miss Edith Noffsinger, Chairman of 
the Council. 


About Our Theme 


The Missionary Education Movement 
chooses each year two aspects of the world 
mission of the church. 

This year we are to learn about some 
25,000,000 people who are moving about, 
“uprooted people” in our own land. They 
may be men and women in service or 
war work; migrant families or industrial 
workers, officers, clerks, refugees, diplo- 
mats and victims of war. 


There will be a greater number of 
people moving about during post war 


Books on Home Missions 


The Church Among Uprooted 
Americans 


For Adults and Young People 
1. These Moving Times: The Home 
Mission of the Church in Light of 
Social Trends and Population Shifts 
—Hermann N. Morse. Cloth $1; 
paper 60 cents. 
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years—eventually finding a permanent 
place to live. 

“The Church Among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans” is a study-action theme that points 
out what the church has to give to all 
people wherever they live or work. 

We are also to learn about Africa, that 
great continent with a recorded history 
that goes back six thousand years and 
which is now undergoing many changes. 

Only as we are eager to share in the 
church’s out-reach in the nation and the 
world, will there be real value. 


Books on Foreign Missions 
Africa 
For Adults and Young People 

1. The Cross Over Africa—Newell S. 
Booth. Cloth $1; paper 60 cents. 

2. Discussion and Program Suggestions 
for Adult Groups on “Africa’’—Mar- 
garet Marston Sherman. Paper 25 
cents. 


3. Fun and Festival From Africa— 
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.More About 


. A Junior 


. A Primary Teacher’s Guide 


Catherine Miller Balm. Paper 25 
cents. 

Seniors and Young People 

. Daughter of Africa—Ruth Isabel 


Seabury. Cloth $1; paper 60 cents. 
This Is Africa—S. Franklin Mack. 
Large format. Paper 25 cents. 
Discussion and Program Suggestions 
for Youth on “Africa’—Jennie M. 
Doidge. Paper 25 cents. 

the Junior High School Age 
Africa—Helen 
Baker. Paper 50 cents. 


ks. 


. Tales From Africa—Alice Geer Kel- 


sey. Paper 50 cents. 

Livingstone the Pathfinder—Basil 
Mathews. Cloth $1; paper 75 cents. 
Grades 4, 5,6 

Nyanga’s Two Villages—Esma Ride- 
out Booth. Illustrated by Janet 
Smalley. Cloth $1; paper 60 cents. 
Teacher’s Guide on 
“Africa’”’—Muriel Beaton Patterson. 
Paper 25 cents. 

Grades 1, 2, 3 


.Mpengo of the Congo—Grace W. 


McGavran. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Cloth $1; paper 60 cents. 
on 


Pa- 


“Africa” —Armilda B. Keiser. 
per 25 cents. 


. The City Church in the War Emer- 


gency—H. Paul Douglass. Paper 25 
cents. 


. Rural Americans on the Move— 


Thomas A. Tripp. Paper 25 cents. 


. Discussion and Program Suggestions 


for Adult Groups on “The Church 


For 


1. 


For 


IL 


. Spanning A  Continent—John 


Among U prooted Americans’— 
Robert W. Searle, Helen Menzies 
Searle, and Mrs. E. E. McClintock. 
Paper 25 cents. 


. America’s Changing Frontiers— 


Mark A. Dawber. Paper 25 cents. 
R. 
Scotford. Paper 10 cents. 

Young People and Seniors 


. Christianity Where You Live—Ken- 


neth Underwood. Cloth $1; paper 60 


cents. 


. Discussion and Program Suggestions 


for Youth on “The Church Among 
Uprooted Americans’—Maud Up- 
ton. Paper 25 cents. 

the Junior High School Age 


When People Move—Lucy M. El- 
dredge. Paper 25 cents. 

Grades 4, 5, 6 

Trailer Town—Mary Brewster Hol- 
lister. Illustrated. Cloth $1; paper 
60 cents. ; 
.A Junior Teacher’s Guide on “The 


For 


Church Among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans” —Frances Dunlap Heron. Pa- 
per 25 cents. 

Grades 1, 2, 3 


. Friendship Magic—Jeanette Perkins 


Brown. Illustrated by Janet Smalley. 
Cloth $1; paper 60 cents. 


. A Primary Teacher’s Guide on “The 


Church Among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans’ —Jeanette Perkins Brown. Pa- 
per 25 cents. 


Please order your books NOW through 
the Hawauan Board Book Room. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


“KR Child in the Midst of Them” 


A minister preaches to his people hop- 
ing to say something which will speak 
to each person’s individual need. He 
preaches the great Christian truth know- 
ing that it bears power to transform, to 
heal, to guide, to inspire. The minister 
understands, or should understand his 
people and their life situations and prob- 
lems. It is much the same with the Sun- 
day School teacher. She talks with her 
pupils each week, hoping to help them 
discover the Christian truth which should 
undergird their growing young lives. The 
teacher should be aware of the individual 
life situations out of which her small 
charges come, and she should be even 
more keenly aware of the kind of world 
in which they live and in which they will 
have to live. That world, as she should 
well know, is not one of sweetness and 
light and sentimental righteousness. It is 
a hostile world, and the Christian mes- 
sage has a great deal to say positively and 
constructively to those who must live in 
it and get along in it. Yet how often 
Sunday School teaching speaks only of 
petty moralisms! How often it paints life 
as a series of events in which “good boys 
and girls” receive their rewards right away 
and are forever happy! When teaching 
does that, it is leaving children woefully 
unequipped to meet life in Christian fash- 
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ion; it is preparing them to say scornfully 
as they grow older, “So what? Sunday 
School is just a bunch of goody-goody 
stories. I’ve had enough of that; no more 
church for me. Good-bye. I’m going to 
live.” 

The heart of the Christian message 
teaches the supreme importance of living 
in a right relationship with the God on 
whom all life depends. It teaches what 
God is like, what He requires of those 
who would love Him, and how He 
enables his believers to enjoy fellowship 
with Him. This can be understood and 
experienced only as set over and against 
the immediate conditions of life as met by 
the majority of people. To teach children 
and young people this message, always 
at their various levels of understanding, 
the teacher herself must be aware of these 
conditions. If she is not, her teaching will 
be abstract and far removed from reality. 
Children will not sense that it speaks 
to them personally, as the minister’s 
word should speak to the needs of his 
congregation. They will look upon Sun- 
day School as unimportant, and Chris- 
tianity as unrelated to living. 

The child realizes the nature of the 
world he lives in. He may not be able 
to describe it in so many words, but he 
feels it. He feels attitudes around him, 
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he senses the type of thing which adults 
consider most important. He begins to 
pattern his life on these same founda- 
tions unless he catches a vision of some- 
thing better, something which brings 
greater personal satisfaction and offers 
better things for which to live. 

A tiny baby knows whether his parents 
love him or not although he couldn't de- 
scribe how he feels. So an older child 
knows what the world immediately around 
him is like, whether he can verbally out- 
line its nature or not. The Sunday School 
teacher should know this world too, and 
be able to describe it to herself, and direct 
her Christian teaching accordingly. Chris- 
tianity offers power for overcoming the 
world, not a description of worldly life 
as it 1S. 

What are some of the fundamental 
attitudes in this world to which Sunday 
School teaching must address itself? 

At a recent meeting of the International 
Council of Religious Education leaders in 
Christian Education discussed this prob- 
lem. Here are a few of the conclusions 
which they reached : 

1—Hundreds of years ago a man was 
always a part of a group: his family, his 
fellow-workers, and above all, the Church, 
which stood at the center of life for nation 
and people. This condition no longer ex- 
ists. The Church stands at the outer 
fringes now, competing with hundreds of 
other groups for attention. Intense in- 
dividualism is our keynote. Competition 
exists everywhere. The world in which 
children live is a whole series of divided 
interests. There is no central unity of 
living out of which all other interests 
flow, such as the Church once was. Living 
consists of a little of this and a little of 
that, and the person chooses whatever 
catches his attention. 

2—As a result of this piece-meal situa- 
tion, hostility exists everywhere. True, 
we have a superficial courtesy as we deal 
with other people—perhaps. But that 
politeness is quite shallow. Each person 
is striving to get ahead. Friendliness is 
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all right if it is convenient, but the ma- 
jority of people are struggling to assert 
themselves; they are basically unfriendly 
to anyone and anything which threatens 
to block them and their desires. People 
as a whole have no inner security which 
enables them to see anything more im- 
portant than their own. need to find 
security; they are hostile, and they find 
the rest of the world hostile toward them. 

3—Because of this hostility, most peo- 
ple feel “alone.” ‘They don’t “belong,” 
really feel at home, anywhere. Even in 
the numerous groups of which they are 
members there is little warm feeling of 
affection and mutual regard. Rather, 
there is weariness and insecurity even 
within the groups which are the only agen- 
cies offering companionship. Millions of 
people feel “alone” most of the time, and 
most of us feel “alone” at some time or 
other. 

4—People are also anxious. This is 
not anxiety alone over the immediate 
events of the day—whether Johnny will 
be run over while crossing the street, or 
Susie will be on time for the meeting— 
but, more deeply, at what life will bring 
forth at any time. People are afraid, with 
that deep-lying, subtle fear that paralyzes 
and makes one draw back instead of look- 
ing forward courageously. Creative living 
is not possible for people who are anxious. 

5—To compensate for aloneness and 
anxiety, the lack of belonging and at- 
homeness, people indulge in frantic activi- 
ties. They become over-concerned with 
income, power, prestige, rank, position, 
and recognition. People are unhappy 
when someone else receives more money, 
or is more popular, or becomes better- 
known. ‘The important thing is to get 
ahead and keep ahead. Otherwise, people 
are alone with themselves, and they have 
not found much within themselves worth 
being alone with. This frantic pursuit of 
external satisfaction goes on at an increas- 
ingly hectic pace, destroying whatever is 
of value within the person. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 


As with so many of our strong and 
virile hymns, this hymn finds a founda- 
tion in scripture. Either Edward Perro- 
net had God’s word open before him as he 
wrote, or through his past years, he had 
“hid the Word in his heart.” It is interest- 
ing to trace in this hymn the thought of 
the Bible as expressed in Isaiah 62:3, and 
Revelation 5:11-13, and 19:16. 

Perronet had early contact with one of 
the great names in our history of hym- 
nody, for he became acquainted with, and 
worked side by side with the leaders of 
the Wesleyan, or Methodist movement, 
Charles and John Wesley. Organizing 
and promoting religious movements must 
not be very much hilarious fun, for John 
Wesley wrote in his diary: “We were in 
peril of robbers, who were abroad and 
had robbed many the night before. We 
commended ourselves to God, and went 
riding over the heath singing.” In an- 
other place it was reported, “Edward Per- 
ronet was thrown down and rolled in the 
mud and mire. He got a deal of abuse 
thereby, and not a little dirt, both of which 
he took very patiently.” Many were the 
times these courageous men of God would 
be driven out of towns where they sought 
to preach the glorious gospel of Christ. 
and often it was through the grace of God 
that they kept their skins. To have this 
hymn written by a man with such a back- 
ground, reminds us of the persecutions 
of Paul who also said, “But God forbid 
that I should glory save in the Cross of 
Christ.” 

Perronet had worked along with the 
Wesleys for some years in their evan- 
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gelistic endeavors when he felt God was 
leading him to separate from the Anglican 
Church. Since the Wesleys were not of 
the same conviction at that time, he with- 
drew to form a church of his own in 
Canterbury. In all probability, he would 
be forgotten by the world today were it 
not for this stirring hymn of praise which 
he wrote during his life of service for that 
church. 

Although the hymn is English in origin, 
we are proud to realize that the tune is 
distinctly American. It was written by 
Oliver Holden somewhere around the 
time of our country’s Declaration of In- 
dependence. Holden had a tangible part 
in the beginnings of our country, though 
not in the same way as the statesmen we 
so often hear about. Since he was a car- 
penter, he had an active part in building 
Charlestown after the burning by the 
British armies. In his dealings in real 
estate he prospered, and seems to have 
devoted much of his spare time to music. 
He was responsible for the founding and 
maintaining of many singing schools. He 
received a fine honor, in being chosen to 
write music, train and conduct a choir to 
welcome the triumphant George Washing- 
ton when he came to visit Boston. 

As one might imagine while singing the 
joyful, free melody to this hymn, (the 
tune’s name is Coronation) it was written 
under inspiration. What better time to 
write a hymn tune of joy than directly 
after the birth of one’s first child, a baby 
girl? No wonder it is filled with the lilt 
of freedom of praise. 

—Ropert C. CARBAUGH. 
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The New Archbishop of Canterbury 


Even our most distant foreign readers 
will have heard, long before they read 
these lines, of the appointment of the 
Bishop of London, the Rt. Rev. and Rt. 
Hon. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, D.D., as 
the successor of Archbishop William 
Temple, and the 97th Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Interest in the See of Canterbury 
is, however, so literally world-wide that a 
few facts about the new Archbishop will 
perhaps not be out of place in this Bulletin. 

Dr. Fisher is 57 years of age, and the 
father of six sons, four of whom are al- 
ready in the Forces. One of them, Captain 
Francis Forman Fisher, was taken pris- 
oner at Tobruk and subsequently escaped ; 
he holds the M.C. Dr. and Mrs. Fisher 
(who herself is a gifted speaker and 
Christian leader) will be thus well quali- 
fied to understand the strains and anxie- 
ties which are such a feature of British 
family life today. 

The links between him and his prede- 
cessor have been very close. Like Dr. 
Temple, he was Headmaster of Repton. 
He has been intimately associated with 
Dr. Temple’s Oecumenical work, for 
whereas Dr. Temple was President of the 
British Council of Churches, Dr. Fisher is 
Chairman of~-its Executive Committee. 
He is thus well known and respected by 
Free Church as well as by American 
leaders. A more intimate link with Dr. 
Temple is seen in the fact that one of his 
sons is named after him. His broadcast 
tribute on the night of Dr. Temple’s death 
was classical in its eloquent and terse ex- 
pression of the nation’s sense of sudden 
loss. 

His desire for the widest Christian co- 
operation is seen on the one hand in his 
chairmanship of an important committee 
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for cooperation on certain matters be- 
tween Protestant and Roman Catholic 
communions, and on the other by his vig- 
orous defence of his action in allowing the 
Salvation Army to use St. Paul’s Cathed- 
ral for a special function. 

His powers of lucid thought and utter- 
ance have been conspicuously shown in 
his presentation to the Church Assembly 
of the “Reorganization of Areas” measure 
—perhaps the most revolutionary plan 
ever devised for the rationalization of 
English parochial life—and, in his chair- 
manship of the “Churches’ Main Commit- 
tee,” a cooperative committee on ecclesi- 
astical war damage. 

. Something of Dr. Fisher’s gift in the 
realm of spiritual leadership can be seen 
in a special series of broadcast talks given 
by him and subsequently published as a 
useful devotional booklet under the title 
of “Faith.” 

Dr. Fisher has not written extensively 
on theological and philosophical subjects, 
as did Dr. Temple, but his three Firsts at 
Oxford stamped him as a man of first- 
class intellectual ability and this promise 
has certainly been fulfilled. His early 
sporting achievements—he was in the Ox- 
ford trial eights—will give him yet an- 
other link with the British people, whose 
love of sport has not been extinguished 
even if it has been partially eclipsed by 
the war. 

Christian people in other countries can 
certainly feel that the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury is a typical Englishman. In 
the pulpit or at the microphone they will 
find him restrained, lucid and unemo- 
tional, but convincing with that quiet au- 
thority which attaches to apt, well-pon- 
dered and well-chosen words. 
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American Board News 


Boston, Mass., June 5—Some 20 young 
_people who are going to Africa, India, 
China and the Near East for Christian 
service under the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, Boston, were in this city 
June 11-18 attending the American Board 


| Annual Recruit Conference. Some of their 
/sessions were held at American Board 
headquarters, 14 Beacon Street, and some 


at Andover Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, Newton Centre. The Conference 
/was under the direction of Rev. Robert 


E. Chandler, formerly of China, now 
Candidate Secretary of the American 
Board. 

Some in this group of young people will 

sail before the summer is over for their 
posts abroad where they will represent 
the Congregational Christian Churches of 
America. Others will go as soon as travel 
conditions permit. They are part of the 
229 new young missionaries whom the 
American Board hopes to secure and send 
out by August, 1949. 
_ This group of specially trained young 
men and women were born in 12 different 
states and two foreign countries, and rep- 
resent 29 different colleges and universi- 
ties. They include teachers of various 
standards ranging from kindergarten and 
kindergarten teacher training to college 
professors. 

In the group were Miss Eilene M. 
Donner of Stillwater, Minnesota, going 
to Pierce College, Athens, Greece; Miss 
Harriet M. Summerville of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, going to Means School, Dondi, 
West Central Africa; Rev. and Mrs. 
Howard F. Schomer of Spring City, 
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| New Missionaries 


Pennsylvania, probably scheduled for re- 
lief work in Western Europe; Miss Wini- 
fred Hemingway of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, who has already seen service in China, 
going back to China; Rev. and Mrs. Har- 
old W. Heckman of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, going to the Madura Mission, India; 
Miss Ellen L. Moulton, R.N. of Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts, going to Wai Hos- 
pital in the Marathi area of India; Miss 
Julie C. Hodges of New York City, going 
to Pierce College, Athens, Greece; Rev. 
and Mrs. Richard L. Jackson of Waverly, 
Virginia, going to Shaowu, China for rural 
parish work; Miss Ruth E. Shinn of To- 
ledo, Ohio, going to the American Acad- 
emy for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey ; Rev. and 
Mrs. William R. Booth of Vernon, Con- 
necticut, going to South Africa (Mr. 
Booth will spend a year under a William 
Thompson Fellowship in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge before going on to Africa) ; Miss 
Mae Kieliszek of Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts, going to the American Academy 
for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey; and Miss 
Hazel E. Barnes of Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, going to Pierce College, Athens, 
Greece. 

During the seven days of the Recruits 
Conference the young missionary recruits 
were given thorough instruction in the 
policies and methods of the American 
Board under which they are to serve; 
heard several distinguished church lead- 
ers; and enjoyed recreational parties ar- 
ranged with a special eye to the historic 
resources of Boston. There was a final 
service of dedication on Saturday night, 
June 16. 
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Rev. Frank Cary 


Boston, Mass., May 22—The man who 
carried to the Japanese officers caught 
in Santo Tomas prison camp, Manila, 
Philippine Islands, by the unexpected ar- 
rival of American relief troops, the terms 
under which they would be allowed to 
leave, has just reached Boston. He is 
Rev. Frank Cary, Congregational mis- 
sionary under the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, and son of 89-year-old 
Mrs. Otis Cary, Bradford, Massachusetts. 

The American rescue came so suddenly 
the Japanese had no time to withdraw. To 
go in after them would greatly endanger 
the lives of the internees. A message had 
to go to the Japanese and Mr. Cary was 
asked to take it. He passes lightly over 
this incident, but fellow prisoners say it 
was an extremely dangerous mission 
calmly carried out. 

Son on Duty in Pacific 

Mr. Cary is the brother of Rev. George 
.E. Cary, 6 Church Street, Bradford, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the father of Miss Mary 
Alice Cary, student at Wellesley College; 
Lieutenant (jg) Otis Cary, USNR, on 
duty in the Pacific; Mrs. W. A. May of 
Rivers, Arizona; and Miss Martha Cary, 
New York City. Mrs. Cary (Rosemond 
Bates) returned to the United States from 
Japan in 1941. 

New Englander by Birth 

Born in Foxboro, Massachusetts, of 
missionary parents, Mr. Cary spent much 
of his early childhood in Japan. Following 
graduation from Amherst College (class 
of 1911) he went to Japan as a teacher 
in a government school. In 1916 he grad- 
uated from Oberlin Seminary and re- 
turned to Japan as a missionary of the 
American Board, doing church, student 
and general religious work. 

In September 1941 he went to the 
Philippines to help out temporarily in the 
Mission there and was located at Davao, 
Mindanao. Here he was first interned, 
but at the end of December, 1943, he was 
transferred to Santo Tomas in Manila 
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after a nerve-racking voyage through wa- 
ters where U. S. submarines were active. 
Carried Heavy Burden 

Because of his ability to speak Japanese 
Mr. Cary has carried throughout his in- 
ternment a heavy job as interpreter. In 
spite of the fact that he suffered from an 
attack of influenza, from tropical ulcers, 
and was hospitalized for a time because 
of a condition similar to beriberi brought 
on by the lack of enough protein in the 
diet, he also carried his share of the heavy 
work. He had the additional strain of 
constant contact with the Japanese mili- — 
tary in charge of the camp and the effort 
to interpret one group to the other in 
order to secure the best treatment he — 
could for his fellow prisoners. 

Internment Tests Character 

Questioned as to the results of intern- 
ment life on the thousands in these two 
camps, Mr. Cary said that the long strain 
slowed down mental processes. At the 
same time, it made each one fully aware 
of both good and evil in his neighbors. 
“It made patience a virtue to be coveted 
and broke religion down to its essentials 
as a daily meeting of one’s duty and 
privilege in a world with a God who cares 
and understands. 

“T have seen and worked with both 
Protestant missionaries and Roman 
Catholic priests who made me proud that 
I too served the same Master. I have 
seen hard-headed business men as keen 
for the rights of the humblest as one could 
ask, and I have seen plenty of grafters. 
But such is the stuff of life when put to 
the! test @ 

Mr. Cary, who is a tall, large-framed 
man, lost a great deal of weight, but gained 
it back rapidly after release, “thanks to 
Uncle Sam and Auntie Red Cross,” he 
says. The last few days at Santo Tomas 
were the most gruelling ones because of 
the lack of food. American GI’s, says 
Mr. Cary, “are as grand a bunch of boys 
in khaki as you could ever hope to meet.” 
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News of the General Council 


Congregational Christian Churches to Raise $4,500,000 
for Post-War Emergency Program 


New York, New York, May 22—The 
General Council of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches in the United States an- 
nounces a denominational program to raise 
$4,500,000 to meet urgent post-war needs 
both at home and abroad. Prolonged and 
intensive study of this “post-war program 
for action” has been made by the Survey 
Committee of the General Council and by 
the national boards which include the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
Boston, Massachusetts; The Board of 
Home Missions, New York City, and the 
Council for Social Action, New York 
City. 

The fund will be raised under the aus- 
pices of the existing agencies with Dr. 
Albert D. Stauffacher, Minister of the 
Missions Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, as Director, assisted by 
Mrs. William H. Medlicott of Boston, 
Massachusetts and Mrs. E. T. Willson of 
New York City as Associate Director. 

It is planned to raise this fund within 
three years, and it will be used for non- 
recurring needs which have developed as 
a result of the war, such as: the rehabilita- 


tion of uprooted peoples; the rebuilding 
and re-equipping of devastated churches, 
schools, hospitals and mission homes over- 
seas; aid to chaplains and other service 
men returning to civilian life; and efforts 
to build understanding and good will in 
areas of racial and industrial tension ag- 
gravated by the readjustments following 
the war. 

Between now and the first of October, 
at which time the formal raising of funds 
will begin, there will be many important 
planning conferences with State Superin- 
tendents, Women State Presidents, and 
groups of ministers and laymen in hun- 
dreds of local church Associations from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Full details of the promotional plans 
for this “program for action” are being 
mailed this week to every Congrega- 
tional Christian pastor in the country 
and to a layman and a key woman in 
each of the more than 5,800 churches. 
Printed materials, posters, moving and 
still pictures and teams of distinguished 
churchmen and missionaries will be used 
in raising this fund. 


A New Book 


The Pilgrim Press, which is the pub- 
lishing house of our denomination, an- 
nounces the availability of the first book 
in a series on “Congregationalism Today 
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and Tomorrow.” The title of this book is 
“Our Christian Faith.” The book was 
written by Walter M. Horton and is 
designed for church classes. This book 
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can be ordered from the Book Rooms at a 
price of 75c. 

One of the ablest theologians of our 
day deals with the essentials of a Chris- 
tian faith in this new book. It is prepared 
primarily to help Congregational Chris- 
tians to find common grounds for their 
Christian beliefs and action. Its message, 
however, is not limited to this denomina- 
tional group alone. Thoughtful men and 
women everywhere will find it helpful in 
clarifying ideas and in reconstructing a 
theology to give added meaning to life 
and impetus to Christian living. 

As the basis of this study, Dr. Horton 
uses the Statement of Faith of the Theo- 
logical Commission of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Supplementing it are 
other recent theological findings, promi- 
nent in which are Professor John Coleman 
Bennett’s statement in Christianity and 
Our World (widely used at the Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community and 
State) and the Madras Report on the 
Faith by Which the Church Lives. In in- 
terpreting and commenting on the mo- 
mentous issues in these statements, Dr. 
Horton has presented here a faith that 
is both intelligible and directly related to 
the needs of the individual and the world. 

As teacher, as speaker and lecturer, and 
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as writer of outstanding books in the field 
of theology, Dr. Horton’s influence covers 
a wide area. Layman and student alike 
appreciate the wisdom and sincerity of 
his interpretations of traditional and con- 
temporary religious thought, but even 
more they value his own contributions in 
this field. Dr. Truman Douglass, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Home Boards 
of Congregational Christian Churches, 
says Dr. Horton “testifies with power and 
convincingness to the adequacy of the 
Christian faith.” 


A Word About the Author 


Walter Marshall Horton was born in 
New England at the turn of the century. | 
His educational background includes work 
at Harvard College, Union Theological 
Seminary and Columbia University, with 
graduate study in France and Germany. 
After three years as an instructor at 
Union, he was called in 1925 to succeed 
President Henry Churchill King as Fair- 
child Professor of Theology at Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology where he is 
serving with distinction today. He is an 
active churchman, and in this volume he 
writes of the Christian Faith as it finds 
expression in the fellowship of Christian 
people. 
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Protestant Emissaries Represent American 
Churches Abroad 
By Ralph Stoody 


Cairo, Egypt, May 23—The Protestant 
churches of America have been officially 
represented during the past six weeks in 
the European, the Mediterranean and the 
Africa-Middle East theaters of operations 
by two notable emissaries, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of New York, the presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of Boston, 
chairman of the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains. Bishop Ox- 
nam supervises the New York area of 
The Methodist Church. Bishop Sherrill 
is the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

The two bishops have visited Army and 
Navy chaplains, talked with military, po- 
litical and church leaders of a dozen lands, 
attended significant functions of church 
and state, made pilgrimages to battlefields 
and prison camps where men have died, 
and to cemeteries where they have been 
buried, but probably the most important 
of all, these men have spent hour upon 
hour conversing with the men and women 
in our armed forces over here. In the 
hospitals they found men taking their 
wounds, their amputations, even their 
blindness, in a spirit that lifted the heart- 
sick mood in which these spiritual leaders 
entered the wards. 

The churchmen, as guests of the British 
government, were flown to England to 
‘represent the American churches in the 
stately enthronement ceremonies of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, April 19. They 
arrived in England in time to attend the 


held in St. Paul’s cathedral, London, 
where they were given an honored place 
among the kings and queens, prime min- 
isters and high officials of the several gov- 
ernments that, along with England, have 
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memorial service for President Roosevelt, - 


recently been making London their cap- 
ital. 

Bishop Sherrill’s assignment has been 
to visit the chaplains and men of the 
European theater; Bishop Oxnam, of the 
Mediterranean. Bishop Sherrill’s story, 
we regret this writer cannot tell, since our 
paths have not crossed. But today we 
met Bishop Oxnam, Colonel Milton O. 
Beebe and Major A. Stanley Trickett, 
whose headquarters are in Naples, Chief 
and Deputy Chief of Chaplains, respec- 
tively, of the Mediterranean Theater. 
With them was also Chaplain Philip H. 
Oxnam (Capt.) the Bishop’s son who has 
been over here in North Africa, then Italy 
nearly three years. ‘The rest of this story 
is a little of what they have just been tell- 
ing me, of their mission. 

In a dinner meeting of the Chaplains in 
this vicinity which I attended last night, 
held in an officers club overlooking the 
Nile, I saw something of the procedure 
that Bishop Oxnam has been following in 
his contacts with a total of about 500 chap- 
lains. The Bishop shared the experiences 
of his present mission, then brought as- 
surances to the chaplains of the pride and 
concern felt by the home churches in their 
work. Few branches of service, the Bishop 
said, show a higher percentage of casual- 
ties than the Chaplain Corps. He wanted 
the chaplains to know the churches’ grat- 
itude and told them that after their dis- 
charge that so far as possible the churches 
at home, particularly those with the pas- 
toral appointment system, are determined 
not to let the chaplain suffer professionally 
for having taken the risks and made the 
sacrifices involved in following our fight- 
ing men. 

Bishop Oxnam reported on church life 
in America, drew out the chaplains as to 
whether they wanted refresher divinity 
courses before resuming their work after 
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When you need something for your table, you get it 
from your grocer—just around the corner. When 
your grocer needs to refill his shelves, he orders from 
American Factors, also only a relatively short dis- 
tance away. 

But when American Factors obtains the things your 
grocer orders, it must reach clear across the ocean 
and, many times, across the mainland—thousands of 
miles away. 

Over that great distance, delays have to be reckoned 
with, even in normal times. To prevent them from 
interfering with distribution here in Hawaii, Amer- 
ican Factors aims to keep large reserve stocks always 
on hand. It maintains huge warehouses for that 
purpose. 

They include foods, drugs, dry goods, hardware, 
almost every type of everyday necessity. Except 
where wartime shortages make it impossible to get 
more than limited quantities, American Factors 
makes every effort to keep adequate supplies on hand 
right here in Hawaii. It is a service to the community 
which this company has been performing for nearly 
a hundred years. ; 
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the war, sought to learn from them how 
the home churches can best cooperate in 
their work and inquired into the spiritual 
status of the men they serve. There 
seemed to be no consensus concerning 
whether war is or is not a religious stim- 
ulant. Both points of view were express- 
ed. All the chaplains were sure that their 
pastoral contacts are more intimate and 
probably more helpful than during their 
civilian ministry. They were unanimous, 
too, that their future preaching will be 
more direct, that their sermons will be 
probably shorter and more to the point. 
There was another point upon which 
feeling was high: The chaplains to a man 
are impatient with those well-intentioned 
people back home who are anticipating 
that the average serviceman returning 
home is going to need some special hand- 
ling, that he is likely to be a psychiatric 
problem. One high-ranking chaplain said: 
“T think it would be well if they would 
burn all these manuals on how to treat the 
veterans before the boys get back.”’ 
Bishop Oxnam spent the week-end of 
May 20 as guest of the Greek government, 
his host being Archbishop Damaskinos, 
who was called to the regency of his coun- 
ry during the critical period a few months 
e Bishop Oxnam described him as a 
towering man, several inches over six feet, 
nd looking even more gigantic with the 
high headdress worn by Greek prelates. 
Though but 55 and in vigorous health, 
Pe full black beard, his unusual stature, 
is staff and elaborate robes of office give 
him a patriarchal and venerable dignity. 
An attitude of the most cordial and com- 
lete cooperation between the Eastern 
hurch and the other bodies comprising 
he World Council of Churches was ex- 
ressed to Bishop Oxnam by the Greek 
hurchman. He seemed to take deep sat- 
sfaction in the participation of his com- 
union in the various ecumenical confer- 
nces in which they had been represented. 
Politically, the fundamental issue in 
Greece, the Archbishop told his visitor, is 
democracy under a king or democracy 
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-under a republic. 


He has no fear of 
socialist proposals, so long as they are 
within the framework of a democratic con- 
stitution. He does fear communism, 
which to him means tyranny. The sup- 
port for the monarchy seems just about to 
equal that for the republic, possibly being 
a little stronger at the moment, with the 
expectation that republican sentiment will 
increase. Communist strength was esti- 
mated by those with whom Bishop Oxnam 
talked as being not more than 20 per cent. 

Prospects for a fair and free election, 
when it comes, seem favorable, Bishop 
Oxnam was told. The economic system, 
however, continues desperate, although 
there is slow improvement. Raw ma- 
terial for the restoration of the handicraft 
industries is urgently needed and trans- 
portation continues to be entirely para- 
lyzed. It is uncertain whether the trend 
toward inflation can be checked. 

An interview with Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, the long-imprisoned former-sub- 
marine-commander, who defied the Nazis, 
was Bishop Oxnam’s privilege in Naples. 
He appeared in good health the Bishop 
said, and made no reference to any phy- 
sical discomforts. He did, however, 
acknowledge intense mental suffering. 
While doubting the possibility of any suc- 
cessful collaboration between the United 
States and Germany on national basis for 
a long time to come, Pastor Niemoeller 
saw hope in the possibilities of a restora- 
tion of relations through the approach of 
German Christians by American Cliris- 
tians on the basis of their common faith. 

Pastor Niemoeller regards the genera- 
tion of German youth from 22 to 30 as 
so completely permeated with Nazi teach- 
ings that it is hopeless. There is, how- 
ever, hope for those from 16 to 22, in his 
opinion, provided they are taught only the 
demonstrable truth about what has hap- 
pened. Their critical faculties are still 
alert and they are receptive. Bishop Ox- 
nam was able to relieve the mind of Pas- 
tor Niemoeller concerning his status. He 
feared that he would be held as a prisoner 
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of the United States. He also secured 
the cooperation of military facilities to get 
a message through to Frau Niemoeller, as- 
suring her of her husband’s safety. Pastor 
Niemoeller believed that his two young- 
est children are with their mother. One 
son was killed, but he had no knowledge 
where the other of his eight children are. 

Bishop Oxnam said that he approached 
the atrocities in the prison camps with 
considerable doubt. He found the reali- 
ties entirely convincing. In conversation 
with Pastor Niemoeller, the German 
preacher said that he believed that what 
had been published had not been over- 
drawn, and that there was still more that 
could be told. Except for Pastor Niemoel- 
ler, Bishop Oxnam said that he did not 
find among the officers he talked with any 
who had discovered that the Germans ac- 
cept any share in responsibility for what 
had happened or who approached the situ- 
ation from the standpoint of ethics. Their 
regret was simply that they have failed. 
The Bishop, however, feels that the policy 
of non-fraternization with the former en- 
emy should not and cannot be carried out 
beyond the transition period. “Peace must 
be curative and creative,” he said. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 16) 


6—Many people, beset by aloneness, 
anxiety and hostility, choose another way 
of meeting themselves: they try to run 
away—to quit, to evade responsibility and 
“pass the buck,” to withdraw into sickness 
or devotion to commercialized amuse- 
ments, or excessive living; or avoiding 
new experiences. 

The child, judging from these conclu- 
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sions, is growing up in a world that goes 
nowhere at a hectic pace. The adults who 
constitute that world have, for the most 
part, not found themselves ; they have not 
realized their potentialities for satisfying 
living. But because they do not under- 
stand the forces which control them, they 
can only go on in the same routine and 
train their children to follow the same 
pattern. 

It is to children growing up in such 
a world that the Christian Church through 
its Sunday School must speak. And Chris- 
tianity alone can satisfy the deepest needs 
of children living in this world of restless, 
suspicious, hurrying, worrying people. It 
can satisfy these needs by presenting its 
message of a God whose world this is, 
a God whom to know through His Christ 
is to find a great inclusive purpose for 
living and a security which leads on to 
new joy, new social spirit, a new sense of 
kinship and repose. The teacher must 
realize that the knowledge and experience 
of this Christian love can cast down the 
hostility and fear which saturate the world 
in which her pupils live, and enable them 
to achieve such a personal relationship 
to a Father God that in all circumstances 
they: will never feel alone. 

Only as the teacher understands this 
world, and understands the real truth that 
she would teach, will she be able to guide 
her pupils so that Sunday School will be 
an experience which speaks to them in 
their real needs. Children may not be 
able to describe exactly what they seek, 
but, like adults, they know when some- 
thing speaks to their inner desires. They 
know, their heart “leaps up,” and they 
ask eagerly to hear more. 


—FRANCES EASTMAN. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


tells the story from within; it is the inner 
witness of a people. It tells how God was 
the Strength of their will and the Author 
of their hope. It tells how in the midst of 
their struggle God came to them. “I cried 
unto God with my voice ... and He gave 
ear unto me.” “I waited patiently for the 
Lord ... He brought me up out of an 
horrible pit and established my 
going.” 

And, at last, in the figure of Jesus 
Christ the whole of the Bible is unveiled, 
the inner meaning of Israel’s struggle 
stands revealed. Is not its meaning this: 
where need is, God is also! The history 
of God’s movement toward the children 
of Israel, from Moses to Jesus, can be 
pictured like an inverted pyramid. When- 
ever they cry out of their need, God in- 
clines to them. The deeper their need, 
the more God draws nigh unto them. Until 
finally, in the image of Jesus on the cross, 
the bottom-most point of man’s tragic 
need is ‘‘sounded.” And even unto here, 
God descends to man—God meets man 
in death and “death is swallowed up in 
victory !” 

What message does the Bible hold for 
us? It has no message which can be 
summed up in a paper or a book. Its 
message is “Power coming from without” 
to each individual who finds his own plight 
mirrored in the Bible, and who in his 
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need “wills the impossible’—that God is 
faithful. 

It is with this in mind that we shall 
enter into our study of the Bible. We 
shall begin next month with one of the 
most creative surges in Israel’s history— 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage, 
found in the book of Exodus. 


—GEORGE SEALE. 


1939-1945: THROUGH 
ENDURANCE TO VICTORY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


our dearest will have flowed in vain, if the 
victory which they died to win does not 
lead to a lasting peace, founded on justice 
and established in good will. To that, 
then, let us turn our thoughts on this day 
of just triumph and proud sorrow; and 
then take up our work again, resolved as 
a people to do nothing unworthy of those 
who died for us and to make the world 
such a world as they would have desired, 
for their children and for ours. 

“This is the task to which now honour 
binds us. In the hour of danger we 
humbly committed our cause into the 
Hand’ of God, and He has been our 
Strength and Shield. Let us thank Him 
for His mercies, and in this hour of Vic- 
tory commit ourselves and our new task 
to the guidance of that same _ strong 
Hand.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Fisher, in a thanksgiving service broad- 
cast from St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, said 
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our rejoicing could not be anything but 
A service ever in keeping with sober and restrained. 
requirements of dignity, and in “We have been wrestling,’ he said, 
accord with the inherent nobility “with the power of darkness itself, with 
a spiritual horror. We always knew it: 
the stark evidence of the concentration 
camps has shocked us into a fresh know- 
WILLIAMS MORTUARY ledge of how dark and dreadful it was. We 
Ll TED have seen unclean things in the human 
1076 S. Beretania St. Honolulu heart, and that has sobered us. Looking 
Phone 3524 forward, we know that if we are to reap 
the fruits of victory in a true peace, there 
is a spiritual struggle still to be won over 
the passions, prides, and jealousies of 
nations, demanding of us all ceaseless 
discipline, hard endeavours and high dedi- 
45 years cation.” He commended rejoicing, but 
without excess. 
Great Thanksgiving Services were held 
in all Cathedrals and Churches throughout 


of the human spirit. 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii the land. Most memorable were the 
services held in Westminster Abbey and 
with widely diversified St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, at- 
tended by the House of Lords and the 
lines of merchandise House of Commons respectively. Many 


Cathedrals and Churches held Services 

at regular intervals throughout VE-Day 

and they were filled with large and 
er reverent congregations. 
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The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. whether people are big enough to live 
in such a world. Certainly, the man who 
grows angry over mayonnaise in a sand- 
wich is not big enough, for starving people 
in China and underprivileged people in 
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Burma would mean nothing to him. Yet 
before the proposed World Order can 
actually be, people must come to care what 
happens to others everywhere. A World 
Order can only exist through world peo- 
ple, and that means big people. 
Similarly, we are talking about ‘the 
World Council of Churches. Some Chris- 
tian folks have built a skeleton organiza- 
tion and are now paying the bills. And 
that is where the matter will rest unless 
church members all over the world be- 
come big enough to be concerned with 
world church affairs. When the vision 
of a worldwide fellowship of Christian 
people begins to catch the imagination of 
individuals everywhere, when the vicissi- 
tudes of life within that fellowship strike 
a response in the hearts of individuals 
everywhere, then there will be a World 
Council of Churches. For that council 
must be erected around big people. 


Eye ok 


And what makes a man small or big? 
Very briefly, a man becomes the size of 
the loyalty which moves him. A man who 
gives primary loyalty to himself, so that 
his own welfare is his major purpose, 
becomes exactly as large as himself; a 
man whose primary loyalty is to his busi- 
ness concern becomes as large as that 
concern; a man whose loyalty is to his 
social class, be it labor or employers, be- 
comes as large as that class; while a man 
whose loyalty is to his nation becomes 
that large. Or we'can say this in another 
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way. A man’s loyalty makes him inter- 
Lauhala Purses ested in and concerned for that to which 
he is loyal. One who loves his nation, 
realizes his place in it and its importance 
Jewelry Items for him, does attend to the conditions in 
that nation and seek by his efforts to make 
it strong. He becomes concerned over 
threats to its prosperity and is happy when 
it is secure and peaceful. So with other 
loyalties, be they greater or lesser. 

He, then, who gives supreme loyalty 
to God and offers God a life of service, 
becomes thereby a big man. There can 
be no other result. Have you ever won- 
dered at the passages in the New Testa- 
ment that have to do with anxieties over 
temporal conditions, and then weighed 
those passages against your knowledge of 
actual human behavior? In light of the 
way men live and the concerns they have, 
those are strange words indeed. And yet 
they are descriptions of the life of him 
whose primary loyalty is to his Heavenly 
Father. God, to whom he is loyal, lifts 
him up into a large life where the affairs 
of his existence take on their proper pro- 
portion. And he becomes, not a man who 
quakes with fear at a midnight noise in 
DO YOUR PART— the pantry, but a man who suffers and 

labors that the commonwealth may not 

BUY BONDS! crumble. This may well be what the 

Psalmist knew when he wrote about man 

CITY MILL COs ITD. being a little lower than the angels. Only 

LUMBER DEALERS through loyalty to God can man ever find 

Honoluta Phone 6081 the size he must have to live in today’s 
world—J. LesLiz DUNSTAN. 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 

tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 

words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denoininaean the Board of the 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” 
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Back in 1941 and 1942, Erich Kahler 
lectured at the New School for Social 
Research in New York. In 1943 his 
lectures were published in book form 
under the title of “Man the Measure”. 
The book is a study of man’s understand- 
ing of himself as it has changed during 
the ages of history; the closing chapter is 
by way of summary and forward look. 
In that chapter are these words: “Let 
us assume that science succeeds in har- 
nessing the limitless energies released by 
splitting the atom. Whatever new ways 
‘of production this may open, two things 
are certain: that it will make the work of 
millions of people superfluous and that 
such power will make its possessors the 
masters of the world. In the present 
circumstance such an invention would 
confront the whole of humanity with an 
unimagineable crisis, with the climax of 
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Pandora's Box? 


that alternative which all recent crises 
have already bared: the alternative be- 
tween enslavement and a realistic social 
order. To fail to prepare for such a mo- 
ment is to be guilty of a lack of judg- 
ment far more terrible in its consequences 
than the failure to prepare for war against 
the Axis.” 

That of which Kahler wrote has now 
happened. We know nothing of the new 
bomb recently dropped on Japan, so that 
we cannot tell whether man is ready to 
control the forces released by the smashing 
of the atom. But we can believe from the 
reports given us that the force of the 
smashed atom has been put to use. So 
that even though the whole of Kahler’s 
assumption may not have become actual- 
ity, at least a part of it has. Moreover, 

Quotation from Erich Kahler: Man the Meas- 
ure (New York; Pantheon Books 1943), p. 624. 


our leaders have been at some pains to 
impress upon us the importance of the 
occasion; they have assured us that the 
scientific achievement opens a new fu- 
ture to mankind. So that again we may 
judge Kahler to have been correct in 
his statement of the significance of such 
an eventuality. We have no way to assess 
his prophesies concerning superfluous 
labor and the world power which would 
come to the nation possessing this dis- 
covery. Time itself will serve to show 
the truth or falsity of his insight in these 
respects. We can, however, ponder the 
last two sentences in Kahler’s statement. 
Kae Xo 

Kahler’s first point is that the releas- 
ing of power by splitting the atom will 
force upon all humanity an irrevocable 
choice. ‘This is, perhaps, a debatable 
proposition. It may not be that the 
smashed atom has placed man _ before 
his final parting of the ways, with com- 
plete destruction down one road and a 
fuller life down the other. Yet it may be 
that this is just the case. At least the 
reports we have received give an un- 
deniable impression of the tremendous 
force which now lies in man’s hands. 
Such power really staggers the imagina- 
tion. Man thought he possessed power 
when he controlled steam, when he 
created the internal combustion engine, 
and when he harnessed electricity, but 
those tools gave man power which ap- 
pears insignificant to that now available. 
Surely, the obvious question presses it- 
self upon us: what will man do with such 
power? For that is the crux of Kahler’s 
point. Such power can be used for de- 
struction or for construction; it can be 
used against man or for man. 

One hesitates to suggest it, but per- 
haps it is just as well that this tremendous 
power was first used for destruction. We 
can now see all that is involved in its 
possession. There is the wiping out of 
material construction over a wide area. 
We do not know much about it yet, but 
take the figures reported to us. One bomb 


wiped out over four square miles of a 
built up city. We used to say that Man- 
hattan was twenty five square miles; that 
involves six bombs. Greater London 


“occupies around one hundred and twenty 


square miles; that would involve thirty 
bombs. Such power for material destruc- 
tion has scarcely been dreamed of be- 
fore. Then there is the wiping out of 
human life. The numbers of people in- 
volved are staggering and the absolute 
indiscrimination of it all is appalling. Our 
nation shuddered and suffered at the loss 
of life on Iwo Jima; and those human re- 
actions were right. Yet with one touch 
of this new power, twenty times as many 
lives are destroyed as on Iwo Jima. And 
moreover, the use of this new power 
wipes out all moral distinctions that once 
maintained in warfare, especially that be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants. 

There are all sorts of reasons which 
can be given to justify the use of this 
power now: it will shorten the war; 
it will actually save lives; it is the only 
sort of device that will bring the enemy 
to a sensible surrender. But reasoning 
about the present episode is to miss the 
point. Such power can well spell the 
doom of all that civilized man _ has 
achieved ; yes, even the doom of civilized 
man himself. If you think that is too 
drastic a conclusion, try making a case 
for any lesser one. And remember that 
we are considering the possibilities be- 
fore man if he uses this new power for 
destruction. That is the form in which 
it has made its appearance among men, 
so that at least we know it can be used 
in that way. Our suggestion is that if 
used in such a way it will bring with it 
the end, not only of countless numbers of 
lives and of the material construction 
which undergirds life, but also of the 
moral order which supports all social 
existence. Perhaps it is well that we are 
brought face to face with this even- 
tuality right at the start. If this new 
power had been used first of all for manu- 
facturing or some other peaceful pur- 
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suit, we might have basked blissfully in 
its gifts, oblivious to its alternate po- 
tentialities. But now we have a hint of 
the worst. And that must stir us to the 
realization that we stand at the parting 
of the ways. Either we make sure that 
such power can never be used for de- 
struction, or we are now on the road to 
destruction. 
Ke Kak 

Kahler’s final sentence raises the ques- 
tion as to our readiness for the acquisi- 
tion of such power. Are men now pre- 
pared to use that power wisely and for 
the best interest of all humanity? Much 
that has happened during our century 
would indicate that men are not so pre- 
pared. During our century men have 
discovered many natural resources and 
have learned how to use them. Man’s 
control over the natural world and _ his 
ability to use that control have advanced 


_ more during the last few years than dur- 
_ing the whole of man’s previous history. 


: 


Yet the events of this century have shown 
that man has been unable to handle 


these new acquisitions for the good of 


’ 


man. ‘Twice man has turned his power 
to destruction, and even the years of 


_ peace were uneasy years because of eco- 
_ nomic maladjustment and political change. 


- 


; 


If one can judge from man’s recent per- 
formances, he must conclude that man 


is scarce fitted to handle that which he 


has now uncovered. 

On the other hand, the World Charter 
has just been completed. Nations are 
now discussing its provisions prepara- 
tory to signing it. It would seem to be 


_a framework of organization and practice 


: its provisions but also its spirit. 


within which men may live together in 
peace, if each party to it carries out not 


Yet humanity now has this Charter, a 
Charter which rests upon a desire for 
a beter order. That discord, dissension, 
and disagreement will again arise be- 
tween peoples, no one doubts. That 
human suffering in one part of the world 
will require much sacrifice in another 
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part of the world, is also sure. The fu- 
ture will demand world-thinking and 
planning, in which the interest of one 
nation is subordinated to the interest of 
all. This is possible within the provisions 
of the Charter and the other international 
agreements that have preceded it, but it is 
only possible if the nations are determined 
to live for all mankind. 

So that the only preparation we have 
for the acquisition of the new power 
we have unleashed, is this World Charter. 
And that, in the final analysis, rests 
back upon the moral and spiritual de- 
termination of the peoples of the world. 
If men will now determine clearly with- 
in themselves to manage their affairs in 
the interest of all mankind, then a new 
day may have dawned. But if men 
do not consciously make that choice and 
deliberately set about implementing it, 
then the new power at their command 
may well prove their destruction. 


Kee ek 


On a few occasions in history, when 
some overwhelming manifestation of 
power appeared, or when power showed 
its inherent weakness, men have been 
moved to return to God. One thinks of 
Uzziah, that king of ancient Israel who 
gathered into his hands the largest terri- 
tory and the greatest wealth ever to be- 
long to that nation. Uzziah was power 
incarnate to those who surrounded him 
and lived at his time. Yet we recall 
Isaiah and his vision, “In the day that 
King Uzziah died, I saw the Lord.” 
Just so! We in our day are now face to 
face with a manifestation of tremendous 
power; and it is power in our hands. 
May the realization of its possession and 
the picture of its potentialities so move 
us that our eyes may be opened to our 
deep need. We must find leading and 
guidance of spirit, lest we go astray. And 
now is the day. 


—J. Lesnre Dunstan 
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Bishop Berggrav on His Captivity 


“My personal faith is not worth many 
words,” said Bishop Berggrav, “but it is 
symbolic of the position of the Norwegian 
Church during this difficult time which 
now at last has come to an end.” | 

In giving an account of his work, his 
arrest and his imprisonment in a cottage 
in Asker during the war, Bishop Berggrav 
said: “The Norwegian bishops in January 
1941 wrote their well-known pastoral 
letter which stirred the entire people. 
The Nazis tried to intercept the pastoral 
letter and they succeeded in capturing 
some copies and also started to confiscate 
despatches to North Norway. This 
matter was dealt with quite simply. Dr. 
Fjellbu, at that time Dean, knew a pilot 
of a German aircraft, thus it happened that 
the Germans themselves flew the pastoral 
letter to North Norway. This pastoral 
letter and the Supreme Court action in 
December 1940 proved to be the begin- 
ning of the spiritual fight which Norway 
carried on afterwards. We were expecting 
the worst and it was not long afterwards 
that I was arrested. The State Police 
were after me and the arrest took place on 
the train near Hvalstad station. I was 
taken to Bredtvedt and my imprisonment 
started. On several occasions I was 
brought from here in order to explain my- 
self both to Quisling and to Terboven. 
Quisling’s attitude was belligerent and he 
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said that I ought to be beheaded a hun- 
dred times because I was responsible for 
it all. 

“My most interesting experience was an 
interrogation by ‘Terboven and Himmler 
at Skaugum. Hardly had I entered before 
Terboven began scolding me, 
terrible language. Neither Himmler nor 
I took much notice of him. Himmler 
appeared sympathetic and intelligent dur- 
ing the conversation and I felt that at heart 
he respected my views entirely. The fact 
that he did not dare to stand by his con- 
victions only goes to prove how devilish 
is the whole system which he supports. 
Himmler asked why the Norwegian 
Church and the Norwegian people resisted 
the New Order. I gave him a compre- 
hensive explanation. At the end he ex- 
plained that it would be stupid to make a 
martyr of me. ‘There is another way to 
break your power and influence,’ he said, 
‘and that is to let you be forgotten.’ 
After the interrogation at Skaugum I re- 
turned to Bredtvedt. Some time after- 
wards I learned that I was free. But when 
I left the camp a car from the State Police 
was awaiting me in which I was taken to 
the cottage in Asker, where I have been 
ever since. Here also I found my son 
interned. ‘Thus in all these years the 
cottage in Asker has been my place of 
work. I have worked, read and written 
and on the whole achieved a good deal. A 
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series of good books can be expected.” 

Asked whether after short acquaintance 
with the Nazi guards he won them over to 
his views he said: “I came in October and 
by Christmas time I got on well with my 
guards. I can mention this; an order 
given to erect an electrified fence 2 metres 
high around the camp was never carried 
out. After I came to an agreement with 
my guard, life became more bearable. I 
was allowed to walk into the woods around 
the cottage and could take exercise. Thus 
while I was there I chopped 14 cords of 
firewood. 

“From the very beginning we estab- 
lished communication with all necessary 
organizations both in Norway and abroad. 
We even contacted the Church opposition 
in Germany. On several occasions they 
smuggled me away from the cottage into 
town where I had conferences with leaders 
of the Church and Home Front. Like 
other secret organizations in Norway we 
were using letter-box addresses and dis- 
guise, so excitement was not lacking. 
Never once was contact with the Swedish 
and Danish Churches interrupted. Among 
others I have personally corresponded 
with Bishop Aulen in Stockholm. The 
help received from our brother people, 
spiritually as well as materially, can never 
be valued highly enough. On_ several 
occasions prominent German representa- 
tives visited me amongst whom were a 
German Count and several high-ranking 
reserve officers. 


“We benefited much from the fight of 
the Confessional Church (Bekenntnis- 
kirche) in Germany. We have learned 
from its methods, its victories and _ its 
failures. We learned that it was useless 
to compromise with Nazism and that the 
only way when the Church was concerned 
was a definite No. 

“With regard to our brother people, 
during these hard times, we have all taken 
the same line and we have fought for the 
same principles and from the same founda- 
tion, in the Home Front. To-day I can 
reveal to you such a leader: Pastor 
Conrad Bonnevie Svendsen.” 

Bishop Berggrav was asked about the 
attitude of the Church towards the State. 

“It is no unpleasant position for the 
Church to have so close a relationship with 
the State. It is, however, a necessity that 
the Church should have greater freedom 
in her internal spiritual affairs. Through 
our work we hope to achieve this for the 
benefit of the Church and the people.” 
The Bishop attached great importance 
to the economic |? cecumenical—Ed. | 
work of the Church after the war. He 
expressed deep regret over the passing 
away of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William Temple, some little while ago. 

Finally, Bishop Berggrav answered a 
question regarding the tasks of the Church 
in the immediate future. He said: “We 
want the religious life to be natural and 
true. Now we are going back to our 
work.” 


A Prayer Calendar 


Dr. Theodore Richards has once again 
made available a Prayer Calendar for the 
use of the people in our churches. This 
prayer calendar is a handy four-page card 
which contains a suggested series of ob- 
jects for which our people should pray on 
each day of the week. This prayer outline 
can be used week after week and will serve 
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to direct thought to the various activities 
of the Christian Church and the various 
objects in the world in which we have a 
deep interest. Dr. Richards will be very 
glad to supply these calendars to any 
readers of the Friend who care to send a 


note asking for them. 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care is a fellowship of concern in prayer. A 
great deal more is being said these days about prayer than for many years. I see 
many new books on prayer, many calls to prayer, many new manuals of devotion, 
many editorials about prayer, many stories of service men in especially difficult 
places engaging in earnest prayer. What is needed by and large, however, is the 


more widespread and serious practice of prayer. Prayer is the breath of vital religion. 


Every reader of these lines is invited to become a member of The Fellowship of 
Those Who Care. Begin to pray. Begin to pray for others. Form the habit of 
daily prayer. Don’t let a single day pass without taking some time to be quiet 


before God, asking him to teach you how to pray. 


—Frerp FIELD GOODSELL 
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Fruit of the Spirit 
“But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: against such there is no law.” 


=r, Sree, 28h. 


In writing to the Galatians, Paul does not say, “The fruits of the Spirit are,” but, 
“The fruit of the Spirit is.” If we would bear in our lives the fruit of the Spirit 
we must have all of these Christian graces. In other words, the fruit of the Spirit 
is a Christian, or a Christ-filled, life. Characteristics of a Christian are; love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. One 
cannot select certain ones of these graces and disregard others and feel that he is 
bearing perfect fruit. One cannot omit from one’s character some of these Christ- 
like attributes and include some of the works of the flesh that are listed in the 19th, 
20th and 21st verses of this same chapter of Galatians, and bear perfect fruit. Some 
of the fruits of our Islands are not perfect because they have been stung by an 
insect. We cannot bear perfect “fruit of the Spirit’ if our lives are stung by hatred, 
wrath, strife, envyings, drunkenness, or similar evils. 

A Christian life is a portrait of Christ. Can we have a perfect portrait of Christ, 
a Christ-likeness, without love, joy, and peace? Can we in our lives give a true 
portrayal of our Saviour without long-suffering, gentleness, and goodness? Can 
our associates see Christ in us if we have not faith, meekness, and temperance ? 

Love—Christ’s love for us in that he gave himself to suffer and die that we might 
have life eternal. Love—our love for Christ in that we are willing to sacrifice 
that others may know the way of salvation. Love—our love for our fellowmen 
in that we wish for them the happiness that comes from knowing and loving Christ. 

Joy—In his intercessory prayer Christ asks for his disciples, “That they might 
have my joy fulfilled in themselves.” Christ's coming brought joy. “Behold,” 
siad the angel, “I bring you good tidings of great joy.” Being like Christ brings 
joy. “Fulfill ye my joy, in that ye be likeminded.” Service brings joy. “The 
seventy returned again with joy,” from their mission. 

Peace—the gift of Christ. ‘‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 
“Peace be with you all that are in Christ Jesus.” “Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
“Tet us therefore follow after the things which make for peace.” “Be at peace 
among yourselves.” 

Long-suffering, gentleness and goodness. These traits grow out of the first three. 
If we have love and if we wish for others joy and gladness, and if we desire to be 
at peace with all men, then we will be gentle and long-suffering in our dealings 
with those about us and always endeavor to do good. We will not allow the insects 
of rudeness, impatience or selfishness to injure the growth of the fruit of the spirit 
in our lives. 

Faith, meekness, temperance—How essential faith is to our own salvation ! 
“Without faith it is impossible to please him.” “The just shall live by faith.” “For 
by grace are ye saved through faith.” The faith of a Christian should be apparent 
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to others. In writing to the Christians at Rome, Paul says, “Your faith is spoken 
of throughout the whole world.” 

Meekness should surely be one of the outstanding characteristics of a Christ-filled 
life. It is necessary that we guard against the insects of pride, self-seeking, and 
ostentation. Doing good to be seen of men is not Christ-like. 

Temperance (or self-control, as it is in the Revised Version) is that grace which 
enables us to keep in subjection our bodies and the desires of the flesh. It may be 
a matter of appetite or of temper or of unwise communications or of some other 
fruit-destroying insect. Self-control in many directions is necessary for the pro- 
duction of perfect fruit. 

As followers of Christ we find that we differ widely in our abilities and that to 
one is given one talent and to another many talents. Not all are asked to do the 
same service in the Master’s vineyard. But whatever our service may be we should 
all abound in the fruit of the Spirit that we may be true witnesses of the life of 


the Christ we serve. 


Auma D, Denise (Mrs. L. C.) 


Thank Offering Project 


Each year at this season the Woman’s 
Board members, in gratitude for their 
many blessings start to collect their Thank 
Offerings. It is a happy custom and one 
in which we all share joyously and 
willingly. 

Each year the season ends with the 
day in which thanks for God’s goodness 
is celebrated by our nation, Thanks- 
giving Day. When the gifts from each 
one of us are finally gathered in, the 
harvest of Thank Offerings has become 
a splendid evidence of our grateful hearts. 
The Woman’s Board then has the happy 
task of sending your gifts in a sum of 
money to some worthy cause among our 
churches in these islands. Two years ago 
the gift went to the island of Hawaii, last 
year to Kauai. 

Now this year the Woman's Board 
wishes to tell you in advance, just where 
your gifts will go. Your Board desires 
to place the Thank Offering in the fund 
which will go to a new piece of work. 

On Windward Oahu, extending from 
Kaneohe to Hauula, is a part of the island 
where many faithful church-goers are 
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living without the benefit of a pastor in 
residence among them. ‘These people 
have been served by visiting ministers 
of the Hawaiian Board and faithful lay 
preachers. Now, in addition, through co- 
operation of the Woman’s Board and the 
Hawaiian Board, a pastor is to be secured 
who will live among and serve the people 
of Windward Oahu. 

The Woman’s Board will share the 
expense of this project and $1,200 have 
been set aside in our appropriation for 
this in the coming year. The Woman’s 
Board will also share in the work of this 
minister through a committee set up with 
the Hawaiian Board. 

This is a thrilling new adventure for 
us in the work of missions here in our 
own Hawaii. For the sake of the people 
of Hauula, Punaluu and Kahana, of Wai- 
kane, Kahaluu and Heeia, we are pledging 
support of this new project. Let us re- 
member them when we give to our Thank 
Offering fund and give joyously and will- 
ingly. 

—Dora B. Pratr 
Woman’s Board President 


The Friend 


BIBLE STUDY 


The Book of Exodus 


Where We Begin 


When a person receives a letter there 
are a number of things he does un- 
consciously, before he reads its contents. 
First, he opens the letter. Second, he 
looks to see who wrote it. And third, he 
places the letter in a certain setting. All 
this he does before he reads the con- 
tents; and he does it with such rapidity 
that he fails to see the significance of 


- what he has done. 


Yet the doing of these things makes 


_a difference in the understanding of the 


_ letter’s contents. 


The difference the first 
makes is obvious. No one, except a 
mind reader, would attempt to under- 
stand the contents of a letter without 
opening it. The second thing, although not 
so obvious, affects the understanding of 
a letter in a most important way. If we no- 
tice that a letter we receive is written by a 
credit manager, we already know much 
more than we wish to know about the let- 
ter’s contents. If the letter is written by a 
minister, the reader at least suspects that 
it will have something to do with religion. 
A person who receives an anonymous 
letter is disturbed not so much by what 
is written in the letter, as he is by who 
could have written it; and this because 
a knowledge of the person who wrote it 
makes a real difference in the understand- 
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ing of the contents. The third thing a 
person does before reading a letter—that 
of placing it in a certain setting—is the 
least obvious, and yet is perhaps the 
most significant. If a man receives a 
letter from his mother, all the feeling aris- 
ing out of his associations with her since 
infancy place the letter in a certain setting. 
Imagine how empty the contents of a 
letter would be, which was identical in 
every respect with one received from 
mother except this: that it was signed by 
a stranger! 

Now the doing of these things prelimi- 
nary to our reading of a letter applies also 
to our reading of the books of the Bible. 
It makes a difference in our understand- 
ing of the contents. It is obvious to us 
that we cannot know the contents of a 
letter unless we first open it; but the 
number of people is legion who pretend 
to know what is in the Bible, yet haven't 
even opened it. What they know about the 
Bible is always, and at best, second hand. 
It is my main concern in this Bible 
Study not to offer a substitute for the 
study of the Bible, but to encourage and 
to supplement actual Bible study, both 
on your part and mine. And this, of 
course, means that we must open our 
Bibles and have them before us as we 
study together through these monthly 
articles. As we saw how important it is 
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to our understanding to know who writes 
a letter to us, so likewise it is important 
to know something about the authorship 
of the books of the Bible. And for our 
present purpose this means that we must 
find out “how Exodus was written”. And 
lastly, as we place the letter in a certain 
setting before we read its contents, so 
also we must place the particular book 
we are reading in its correct setting. We 
must know what went on before, in order 
to understand what is presently written. 
We cannot ignore the Old Testament if 
we wish to understand the New. We can- 
not ignore the historical books if we wish 
to understand the prophetic writings. For 
our present purpose this means we must 
know “‘the setting of Exodus”. This, then, 
is where we begin. 
How Exodus Was Written 

If vou will read carefully the account 
of the crossing of the Red Sea by the 
Israelites in chapter 14 of Exodus, you 
will notice that it is hard to follow the 
sequence of events. The story moves 
along, incident following incident, until 
a climax is reached in verses 22, 23 where 
an account of the crossing is given: the 
children of Israel crossing, as it were, on 
dry ground, and the Egyptians pursuing 
them, plunging into the midst of the sea. 
But, then note carefully verses 24, 25: 
“And it came to pass, that in the morn- 
ing watch the Lord . . . troubled the host 
of the Egyptians, And took off their 
chariot wheels... ”. It appears by this 
that the action described in verses 22, 23 
has not yet occurred. We are called back 
to a scene prior to the crossing, and led 
through a series of incidents, ending in 
another crossing described in verses 29ff. 

What is the meaning of this confusion 
in the narrative ? 
(1) It tells us something about the 
authorship of Exodus. 
(2) It tells us something about the 
nature of the writing with which we are 
dealing. 

(1) The authorship. To be sure this 
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is not the only place where we find in- 
cidents repeated, sequences interrupted 
and disorder manifested. Even if Bibli- 
cal scholars had not informed us, we 
should be able to detect that the book of 
Exodus was written by more than one 
man. In fact, like many other books of 
the Old Testament, a number of men 
had a hand it its formation. Until re- 
cent times it was taken for granted that 
Moses wrote the first five books of the 
Bible; although some of the early church 
fathers and others down through the 
centuries have questioned this assump- 
tion. ‘That much of the material indirect- 
ly dates back to Moses, through oral 
tradition, cannot be doubted; but to be- 
lieve that Moses actually wrote the books 
which are attributed to him leads only 
into confusion. ; 

The accepted theory among Biblicists as 
to the authorship of the first five books 
of the Bible, including Exodus, stated 
briefly is this: In about 850 B.C., four 
centuries after the exodus from Egypt, 
a man known as the “J writer” put into 
writing the story of how the Israelites 
under God became a Nation. This author 
gathered his material from the stories 
which had been passed on orally from 
generation to generation. What he did 
was to give these stories written form. 
Of course, his faith in Israel as God's 
people determined the selection and modi- 
fication of the stories which were at his 
disposal. Then in 750 B.C., another 
author known as the ‘E writer’ wrote his 
version of the sacred history of Israel. 
Although it is believed that he knew of 
the above writing, it does not appear 
that he drew upon it; but gathered his 
material also from the oral tradition with 
which he was familiar. Then, in about 
650 B.C., an editor put these two written 
accounts together, fitting them into one 
another as best he could, adding and 
subtracting in the process, so as to make 
a somewhat coherent account. Later, in- 
terjected into the above document (J-E) 
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was the Deuteronomic code—a code of 
social and ritual laws independently com- 
piled about 621 B.C. Still later, in 500 
B.C., what is known as the Priestly code 
was added. Until finally, with these 
additions and other editorial corrections, 
in 400 B.C. the Pentateuch (first five 
books of the Bible) received its present 
form. What started out as-a simply writ- 
ten story of the fulfillment of God’s prom- 
ise to Abraham (Genesis 12:2) becomes, 
after four centuries of additions and 
modifications by many editors, what we 
now know as “the books of Moses’”— 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 

(2) The nature of the writing. When 
we came upon the confusion in the story 
of the Red Sea crossing we might have 


- wished that a clear cut account has been 


a tte 


written. And as we dipped briefly into 
the problem of authorship, we again 
might have wished that things were 
simpler. But such wishing does not take 
into consideration the nature of the writ- 
ing with which we are dealing. When we 
read the book of Exodus we are dealing 


‘with history; yet not simply with history, 


but with the life of a people through whom 
the spirit of God moves. And such his- 
tory does not write its own story. What 
is of import while history is in the mak- 
ing is caught up in stories, songs, tales, 
and legends; and these, for the most part 
are orally transmitted. It is only later, 
when men turn to reflect upon the faith 
of their fathers, that the molten struggles 
of the past are crystallized into written 
history. Then it is that the stories, the 
legends, and all the oral tradition is drawn 
upon as the authentic witness of what 
happened. This should give us a warmer 
sense of appreciation of the Bible: to know 
that, in the final analysis, it was not sim- 
ply written out of the imagination of a 
few brilliant minds; but was created out 
of the oral tradition which caught up the 
crucial life issues of a people. Thus, to 
know something of “how Exodus was 
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written” prepares us to examine its con- 
tents with patience in the face of obsta- 
cles, and with persistence to hear what 
history has silenced: the living witness 
of a people. 


The Setting of Exodus 

We have already seen that the authors 
of Exodus are likewise the authors of 
the other four of the first five books of 
the Bible; and that, at one time, begin- 
ning with the unification of the J-E writ- 
ings in 650 B.C., there were not five sep- 
arate books, but simply one book. As 
time passed and as additional writing 
accumulated around these early docu- 
ments it was necessary, for practical rea- 
sons, to break down this material into 
smaller units. So what now appears as 
five distinct books is, in reality, one uni- 
fied work in five parts. The book of Exo- 
dus is the second part of a continuous 
story beginning with the Creation (Gene- 
sis) and ending with the death of Moses 
(Deuteronomy). It covers the history of 
the children of Israel from the time of 
enslavement in Egypt to their encamp- 
ment at Mount Sinai. In brief, it deals 
with what the name of the book implies 
—their “exodus”, that is, their going out 
of Egypt. 

But our placing of the Book of Exodus 
in this “setting”, although necessary, is 
as devoid of real significance as is the 
return address on the letter we receive 
from a friend, which in itself tells us 
nothing about the life of the person who 
lives at that address. To place the book 
of Exodus in its proper “setting” we must 
go back to chapter 12 of Genesis: “Now 
the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country, . .. unto a land that 
I will shew thee: And | will make of 
thee a great nation... ” These words 
continued to hang low over the life of 
Abraham who, at the end of his days, saw 
in his son Isaac only their promise. From 
Isaac these words are passed on, again 
as a promise, to Jacob; and from Jacob 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Responsibility of the Church to 
Create World Citizens 


(The following article is one in a series of group discussion courses taken from a pamphlet, 
“Needed: Christian World Citizens,”” by T. H. P. Sailer) 


Christianity is what the world needs, 
but not just any sort of Christianity. We 
have several kinds of quite different 
quality. One kind of Christianity empha- 
sizes the benefits to be obtained from re- 
ligion. It desires protection and help from 
God, the Creator and Ruler of the world. 
Some think that this help can be had in 
return for formal observances, such as 
church attendance and participation in the 
sacraments. This is the idea of religion 
which the Hebrew prophets rebuked, de- 
claring that God desired righteousness 
rather than sacrifice. 

Other Christians understand that more 
than formal observance is required, but are 
satisfied with orthodox belief and a life 
of conventional respectability. There is a 
widespread feeling that this represents 
what in colleges is known as a “passing 
grade.” At funeral services it seems often 
to be taken for granted that those who 
have fulfilled these requirements have at- 
tained what the prayerbook calls “ever- 
lasting felicity.” 

There are many church members with 
a higher standard than this, for whom 
personal religion is a matter of deep con- 
cern, They are earnest and faithful in 
their devotions, public and private, genu- 
inely loyal to their local church and the 
denomination for which it stands, but are 
not interested in world problems or needs. 
They contribute generously to anything 
which increases the attractiveness of their 
own church edifice or worship services, 
but respond with no enthusiasm to appeals 
for outside causes. 

We must recognize that representative 
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government is inefficient because legis- 
lators consider that their primary alle- 
giance is to the constituencies who elect 
them rather than to the nation as a whole. 
Logrolling is therefore a virtue. National 
problems are debated in a sectional spirit. 
In like manner, delegates to the League 
of Nations have been hamstrung because 
the majority of the governments which 
send them expect them to work for nation- 
al rather than world interests. This is 
natural as long as patriotism is regarded 
as exclusive loyalty to one country. The 
state has only to look after its own in- 
ternal affairs and the welfare of its own 
citizens. It exceeds its province when it 
attempts to influence the affairs of any 
other state except for its own advantage. 

The major responsibility of education 
is to enlarge outlooks. The uneducated 
person is essentially provincial. Much 
of our schooling is utilitarian on the one 
hand or remote from life on the other. In 
the fine phrase of Harold Rugg, we need 
courses which shall acquaint our young 
people with the conditions and problems 
that confront them as citizens of the world. 
If a secular teacher can perceive this need, 
Christian educators should affirm it un- 
animously. 

There are few churches which are doing 
all they might to create Christian world 
citizens. Truly the need is of such supreme 
importance that greater efforts should be 
made. Church members cannot be coerced, 
but all should be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to gain the knowledge which is so 
essential for active sympathy and effective 
action. 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


Love Divine, All Love Excelling 


When one seeks scriptural foundation 
for Wesley’s hymn, “Love Divine, All 
Love Excelling’’, the mind turns to many 
passages that express this greatest theme 
of God’s Word. John, the Apostle of 
Love, records many, such as in I John, 
3;1,4;16,19, and also an invitation with 
divine love as the theme is found in Matt. 
11 328-29. 

The work of Charles Wesley cannot 
be considered without being conscious 
of the work of his brother John, and of 
his saintly mother, Susanna, as well. The 
boys grew up in an atmosphere of strong 
character, and intense piety—a place of 
joy and singing. To these two men was 
given the job of elevating the degraded 
population of England in the 18th cen- 
tury, a mass of people sunk in a life of 
unbelievable wickedness. They brought a 
message of love, surpassing love, to 
people who never knew anything like 
that existed. The result was that men 
who were sinners in the deepest vileness 
were attracted to a Person of highest 
purity and beauty, with the inevitable 
result—the sinner becomes a saint, and 
the world is a much better place in which 
t olive. 

Charles Wesley inherited a sensitive 
nature from his mother. He had a poetic 
temperament, a more emotional nature 
than his brother. When he “got religion’, 
his religion made him sing. Among his 
more than 6,000 hymns, there can be 
found expression for every spiritually in- 
spired emotion. 
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It is then small wonder that such a 
man as this would be enthralled by this 
most sublime theme of scripture, the 
LOVE of God for man, the love that 
made him “lay down his life’. When 
Wesley first wrote the hymn, it read 
arte all loves excelling”, impressing 
the fact that God’s love goes beyond any 
of our human loves on earth, that mean 
so much to us here. Seemingly, Wesley 
cannot find enough words to express com- 
pletely the theme. He writes of “pure, 
unbounded love”, “Loving Spirit”, “per- 
fect love’, and in many of his other 
hymns can be found this word “love”. 

The tune that is used most often with 
this hymn is called “Beecher”. It was 
written by organist John Zundel about a 
century after the writing of the hymn. 
John Zundel was a musician who had a 
great influence on the worship music of 
early America. He must have had a 
fine talent for leadership, as well as a 
gift for recognizing the best and most 
appropriate music for worship services, 
for he is accredited with doing much to 
inspire his congregations to new heights 
of spiritual expression through the wor- 
ship music of the church. 

The tune got its name because of 
Zundel’s position at Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn. For 20 years he was the 
organist at the church made famous 
through the ministry of Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


—RoseErt C. CaRBAUGH 
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Meditation on Judgment and Forgiveness 


Towards the middle of April, the 
Chinese Student Christian Movement 
cabled the theme chosen for the Sino- 
Japanese Day of Prayer at the close of the 
month. The cable from Chungking stands 
before us, arresting our thoughts: 

HOR Crs USe-OUR st RED 
PASSES, AS WE FORGIVE THEM 
THAT TRESPASS AGAINST US.” 

How can we forgive until we have 
known and taken upon ourselves the bur- 
den of evil? 

_ A writer of the Psalms knew the depths 
to which men can sing: 

“God looked down from heaven upon 

the children of men to see if there were 

any that did understand, that did seek 

God. Everyone of them is gone back; 

they are altogether become filthy, there 

is none that doeth good, no, no one.” 

(Psalm 53) 

A prophet foresaw the advent of a man 
who can carry the burden of evil: 

“Tle was wounded for our transgres- 

sions, he was bruised for our iniquities 

... The Lord hath laid on him the 

iniquity of us all . . . He poured out 

his soul unto death, and was numbered 
with the transgressors, yet he bare the 

sin of many.” (Isaiah 53) 

How can we forgive until we know the 
depths of our shame? 

“Have mercy upon us, O God, for 

without this we cannot pray. Our ini- 
_ quities have separated between us and 

our God and our sins have hid his face 
from us that he will not hear . . . Our 


feet run to evil and we make haste to 
shed innocent blood, our thoughts are 
thoughts of iniquity—waste and de- 
struction are in our paths. The way of 
peace we know not and there is no 
judgment in our goings. We have made 
us crooked paths; whosoever goeth 
therein shall not know peace.” (Isaiah 
59)) 

How can we be forgiven until we know 

how to forgive? 

“Strange and terrible limitation: I re- 
nounce being forgiven if I do not for- 
give. At the heart of the Lord’s Prayer, 
there stands this rock of testing—this 
rock of scandal; this exclusion pro- 
nounced not by Thee but by ourselves, 
against which, each day, by thousands, 
our prayers are going to crash.” 


(Suzanne de Dietrich. 
C’etait l’heure de l’offrande) 


Only as we accept this unchangeable 
condition can our judgment be tempered 
with mercy, and our punishment hold 
within it the power of redemption. Only 
in this spirit can we make the distinction 
between the evil and the evil-doer, con- 
demning the evil yet forgiving the evil- 
doer as our brother before God. Only thus 
do we know ourselves as sinners who 
stand, whether in victory or in defeat, 
before a Father who so forgave the evil- 
doer that he sacrificed the life of his son, 
our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 

O God, have mercy upon us and incline 
our hearts to keep thy law. . 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Note—For the next twelve months this column 
in THE FRIEND will be devoted to specific prob- 
lems and methods in the Sunday School. A 


schedule of subjects to be considered each month 
will be found in the forthcoming 1945-46 Church 
School Leaders’ Handbook. 


Building Up the Sunday School 


During the first one-hundred-or-so 
years of its existence the Sunday School 
found its chief purpose for existence as 

a supplement to home training in the 
Christian religion. The family altar, 
family reading of Bible stories, and 
) 
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strict observance of the Sabbath com- 
posed the chief avenues for training chil- 
dren in the faith to which their parents 
gave strong and open support. As the 
need for additional concentrated train- 
ing became apparent, the Church pro- 
moted the Sunday School, making it a 
full hour or more of Bible study for all 
ages, sometimes with all ages grouped 
together, sometimes with graded classes. 
The entire family attended and carried 
back into its week-time family religious 
life further study of last week’s lesson 
and advance preparation for the next. 
The Church relied upon parents for the 
| basic training of its young, and heightened 
it with the hours on Sunday. Always 
family participation was the hinge upon 
which the success of such training turned. 
| We hardly need say that times have 
changed. The entire family en route to 


Sunday School and church is an unfamiliar 
sight now. One of our ministers tells 
me of the days when he, as a child to- 
gether with his parents and brothers and 
La walked two miles to Kawaiahao 
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twice each Sunday. It never occurred 
to them to do otherwise. But it occurs 
to the majority of families to do decidedly 
otherwise now. Nor are family altars and 
times for family Bible study frequently 
found now, even in homes founded on 
generations of Christian tradition. In 
homes where parents share one religious 
faith and the children another, this situa- 
tion of family unity in Christian train- 
ing has, of course, never existed. We can- 
not here discuss the causes for this break- 
down of family support, but we may at 
least note that family unity has crum- 
bled. With it has fallen the most solid 
foundation of the Sunday School as we 
have known it for many years. There- 
fore, as we think about building up the 
Sunday School, we must go deeper than 
methods of “drumming up” attendance, 
although those may be one aspect of our 
problem. We must think in terms of 
what we really want the Sunday School 
to be, and what we must put into its 
program in order to achieve our desire. 
The Sunday School, despite a present 
lack of widespread family support, is still 
the Church’s chief agency for training the 
young to become part of the Christian 
Fellowship. Because of this very lack of 
support, it is all the more essential that 
its program be strong and its efforts un- 
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tiring. An hour a week to bring children 
into our faith is very little time! Yet that 
is about all we can count on now. That 
hour must contain those essentials which 
will bind the young into that great com- 
pany of Christians around the world: 
knowledge of the fundamentals of our 
religion as found in the Bible; acquain- 
tance with our mighty historical tradition 
as recorded in the Church’s history; 
familiarity with the world-wide reach of 
the Church as seen in past and contem- 
porary mission work; understanding that 
the Christian life is one of unceasing 
struggle and growth under God’s guid- 
ance; and willingness to commit oneself 
to this way of life. These must be what 
children and young people learn in Sunday 
School. In other words, the Sunday 
School must become the place where chil- 
dren learn the traditions of our faith and 
practice its customs. So deep a part of 
their lives must these become that, as they 
grow older, they will not leave the Fellow- 
ship which nurtured them. One hour out 
of 158 each week is the time we have to 
do this! 

What, then, are the building stones with 
which we can construct such a program? 
Well, they are not much different from 
certain foundations of past Sunday 
Schools, but they must be more carefully 
hewn and better shaped than before. Basi- 
cally they are: 

1. Organization. and Administration. 

2. The Sunday School Curriculum. 

3. Leadership. 

4. Housing and Equipment. 

ki ik wik 

I. Organization and administration is 
the skeleton framework. It is necessary 
but should be inconspicuous. Officers are 
part of this organization. First, there is 
the superintendent, preferably a_ lay 
worker who is, however, responsible to 
the minister and/or Committee on Re- 
ligious Education (does your church have 
the latter?). The superintendent and the 
minister work out policies and the year- 
round program. They decide on special 
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events and special emphases, such as those 
for Lent, missionary giving, reaching the 
un-churched, etc., and the superintendent 
sees that these are carried out. He should 
ask the cooperation of other lay members 
and Sunday School workers in carrying 
out policies and plans. Only as there is an 
efficient and consecrated superintendent, 
can there be real direction and efficiency 
in the Sunday school. 

The superintendent has another func- 
tion in addition to administration. He is 
a sort of “helping teacher.” That is, he 
should supervise the teaching program and 
activities so that high grade work is done. 
This means that he must keep abreast of 
new materials and methods and, above all, 
must be willing to coach teachers regularly 
in their lesson preparation. A pamphlet 
called “Coaching Your Teachers” will 
shortly be sent to ministers. This will 
present specific suggestions which both 
minister and superintendent can use in 
helping teachers. 

Other aspects of the superintendent’s 
duties include helping to secure money for 
the Sunday School and spending it wisely, 
selecting teachers and curriculum, pro- 
moting teacher training, establishing a 
sense of cooperation among workers, and 
representing the school to parents. Thus 
the superintendent is the ever-active force 
which holds the Sunday School program 
together and drives along the proper 
course. 

Another part of organization and ad- 
ministration is the matter of records and 
reports. ‘Too many Sunday Schools let 
pupils slip away by not keeping a record 
of them, or by failing to get in touch 
with them after absence. Without the 
pressure of family support at the other 
end to keep pupils coming, records become 
all the more important. A card file of in- 
dividual pupil cards is the first step. This 
should contain information as to pupil’s 
age, school grade, etc., plus family infor- 
mation, such as parents’ background, other 
children in the family, etc. In addition, each 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL NEWS 


Hundred Million Dollar Postwar Program Begun by 
Protestant Denominations 


Postwar World Relief, Restoration and Reconstruction Goals 
Compiled for the United Church Canvass 


New York, N. Y.—A hundred and 
twelve million dollar postwar program of 
world relief, restoration and reconstruc- 
tion has been authorized by Protestant 
denominations, according to a 41 page 
report presented to the United Church 
Canvass yesterday by its acting director, 
Stanley I. Stuber. 

The total amount of $112,750,000 is 
being sought by 16 of the religious bodies. 
Other postwar programs are in process 
of formation. When postwar material aid 
is added the total is increased by another 
$3,000,000. Most of the denominations 
will begin their campaigns in the fall. 
The Methodist Church has already com- 
pleted the financial aspect of its Crusade 
for Christ, raising over $26,000,000. It 
will now begin other phases of the crusade 
such as evangelism and stewardship. 

Among those having the largest post- 
war askings are the Presbyterian Church 
USA, $27,000,000; Northern Baptists, 
$14,000,000 ; Southern Baptists, $10,000,- 
000; Lutheran, $15,000,000; Protestant 
Episcopal, $5,000,000 ; 
Christian, $4,500,000. 

This $112,000,000 is ‘‘over-and-above”’ 
the regular giving of the churches and 
does not include current expenses, world 
missions, and other benevolent items in 
regular budgets. 

COORDINATION SOUGHT 

In his report, Mr. Stuber pointed out 
that at present there is no coordination 
of these various postwar programs. Ex- 
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cept for certain world relief work, and spe- 
cific unified projects, the postwar plans are 
being worked out independently. Mr. 
Stuber recommended an over-all coordi- 
nating committee. He also proposed a 
unifying campaign name and symbol. 

The United Church Canvass planning 
committee, of which the Rev. Dr. Albert 
Stauffacher, New York City, is chairman, 
now has the report under consideration. 
The United Church Canvass, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. C., supported by nineteen 
denominations, has recommended the 
period from Nov. 18 to Dec. 2, 1945, for 
united church canvasses in local commu- 
nities. 

Postwar askings of Protestant denomi- 
nations are as follows: 
American Friends Service Com- 

mittee (yearly estimate) ....$ 3,000,000 


Northern Baptists 2. 2-.....2.-:.<. 14,000,000 
Southern Baptists. 2..:10. os 10,000,000 
| steal vf Sop SR ie I Seen Ae 2,000,000 
hush or God tated ite 1,250,000 
Congregational Christian -_..... 4,500,000 

Disciples of Christ 
(for emergency needs) —.... 250,000 
Pepanieeical ite ae ee access 500,000 
Evangelical and Reformed _.. 2,000,000 
utheransee 15,000,000 
Methddistsoien) 2228 25,000,000 
Presbyterian USA ................-. 27,000,000 
Protestant Episcopal .............. 5,000,000 
Retormedes 2h woes ss ase 300,000 
WWntieds Brethrenss.ee at 800,000 
United Presbyterian .............. 2,125,000 
17 


United Nations Charter 


New York, N. Y., July 9—Character- 
izing the San peace Charter as “a 
great document of human rights” John 
Foster Dulles, general adviser to the 
American delegation, pointed out today 
that the future status of the Charter is 
dependent upon the will of the peoples 
to avail themselves of its great possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Dulles, presently on -leave as 
Chairman of the Commission On a Just 
and Durable Peace, agency of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, pointed out that the Charter was 
greatly influenced by the “Six Pillars of 
Peace,” promulgated three years ago by 
the Commission. 

“Of course, the Charter is by no means 
perfect,” Mr. Dulles said in the July issue 
of Post War World, the Commission’s 
bi-monthly publication. “It is, however, a 
great document of human rights. | It 
emerged through the democratic process 
of debate among 50 nations, large and 
small. It can serve to promote justice, 
well-being and peace throughout the 
world. If the new organization fails it 
will not be primarily because of the in- 
adequacies or defects of the Charter. It 
will rather be because the peoples of the 
world do not have the will to avail them- 
selves of the possibilities which the Char- 
ter gives them. Under the circumstances, 
the first duty of our Christian people is 
to assure that the organization will come 
into being.” 

In a closer study of the principles out- 
lined at San Francisco, Mr. Dulles em- 
phasized the care with which the con- 
ference met the nine objections, which 
the Cleveland church conference, held 
under the auspices of the Commission in 
January, had raised to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, particularly as to the 
major emphasis upon the use of force by 
the Security Council to suppress aggres- 
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sion. ‘That emphasis was shifted to the 
Assembly and to measures of a curative 
and creative character, which might 
eliminate causes of war, he said. 

He outlined the final results, as incor- 
porated in the charter as follows: 

1. The Preamble, Purposes and Prin- 
ciples now affirm basic purposes of justice, 
human welfare and_ self-determination 
which reflect the aspirations of the peoples 
everywhere. 

2. The General Assembly is_ specifi- 
cally directed to develop international law. 
The purpose being that, as said by the 
Cleveland conference, there should be a 
“progressive subordination of force to 
law.” 

3. An international Court of Justice is 
provided. Legal disputes, as a general 
rule, be referred to it and from it advisory 
opinions can be obtained. Thus, a party 
to a dispute cannot vote in the Court or 
in the Security Council when it deals with 
the pacific settlement of its dispute. Veto 
power is given to the permanent members 
with respect to enforcement measures. 

4. Provision is now made whereby the 
progress of colonial and dependent peoples 
is made an international responsibility. 

5. Provision is made for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Human Rights. 

6. Considerable progress toward uni- 
versality of membership has been made. 
Fifty-one states can be initial members of 
the United Nations, and the remainderare 
to be admitted when the organization is 
satished of their ability and willingness 
to carry out the obligations of the Charter. 

7. ‘The limitation of national armaments 
is dealt with in a somewhat more ade- 
quate manner than under the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. | 

8. There is more protection of the — 
smaller nations from possible subjection — 
to the arbitrary power of the great. The — 
Security Council is now bound to act in — 


accordance with Purposes and Principles, 
which set up standards of justice and in- 
ternational law. 

9. Changes in the Charter are facili- 
tated. There is to be a “Constitutional 
Convention” to review the entire Charter, 
presumably in 10 years. If amendments 
adopted at such a convention are frus- 
trated by veto of one of the Permanent 
Members, the Conference report points out 
that the other members can withdraw from 
the old organization. They can then con- 


tinue on as a new organization under the 
amended Charter. Thus, the ‘dead hand” 
of a single nation cannot indefinitely pre- 
vent change. 

In his article Mr. 
that the influence wielded on the Confer- 
ence by the “Six Pillars of Peace” 
not “accidental,” 
spiritual aspirations of all Christian peo- 
“They have had a very large part 
<shessaid. 


Dulles emphasized 


was 
but represented the 
ples. 
in bringing that to pass 


How to Gain Emotional Poise 


In an article from the Reader’s Digest 
entitled, How to Gain Emotional Poise, 
by Reverend Gordon Gilkey, he suggests 
‘three rules one might remember in gain- 
ing emotional poise. The first two we 
briefly state; Get the right mental picture 
of your own life, and secondly, Scale 


down the demands you are making on 


other people. 
- The third rule Mr. Gilkey suggests is; 
“At any cost in effort keep your world 
from growing small. As we grow old many 
of us let our world grow smaller until 
finally a day comes when we find our- 
_ selves living in a miserably restricted area 
surrounded only by our own feelings and 
our own interest... . 
“Many to whom this happens do not 
realize it is happening. They tell them- 
selves they are getting on in years, that 
their strength is not what it used to be, 
that they should cut down the number of 
their responsibilities. So they drop most 
of their activities and refuse to try to ac- 
quire any new skills. 

“Thus gradually and without realizing 
it they become wholly self- centered. As 
_a result they are mentally and emotionally 
upset most of the time. Why? Because 


eee we ee 
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they are thinking continually about them- 
selves and are living for themselves. Do 
you want to escape mental and emotional 
turmoil in your later years? At any cost 
in effort keep your world from growing 
small. 

“Suppose you start making those ef- 
forts. Can you get help from God? You 
can. You can get it in church. In church 
you have withdrawn from the noise and 
tension of daily life. You have made 
yourself inwardly quiet, you have joined 
in acts of worship and prayer, you have 
thought on one side of 
As you do these things, 
God’s help comes to you. It comes as a 
new insight, invading your mind from 
the Divine Wisdom at the core of life. 
It comes as a new serenity, flowing into 
your heart from the Divine Silence at 
the center of things... . 

“Here and there we see individuals who 
have found this better way and are fol- 
lowing it. They do it without chafing 
under the load. And how do they win 
this victory? By finding God, drawing 
from Him strength and wisdom and 
quietness.” —Reprinted by special request. 


focused your 
life’s deep issues. 
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WHAT IS KAGAWA DOING? 


An Analysis of What is Actually Known 
By L. S. ALBRIGHT 


Assistant Secretary of the International Missionary Council 


For a long time the American Church 
public almost canonized Toyohiko Kaga- 
wa, as it has other Christian leaders in 
the Orient, and now tends to condemn 
him for failure to live up to standards of 
Christian perfection which we do not pre- 
tend to practice. 

A study of Federal Communications 
Commission and Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation Service reports as compiled by 
the Office of War Information, supple- 
mented with one or two items of private 
information and first-hand knowledge of 
Japan acquired during fifteen years’ resi- 
dence prior to March 1941, results in the 
following conclusions: 

1. Dr. Kagawa continues to express 
himself vigorously, sometimes without 
sufficient data and frequently in extreme 
form, on public questions in sermons and 
evangelistic addresses, in bulletin and 
magazine articles. For instance his pro- 
test against the desecration of Japanese 
remains was weakened by exaggeration 
and inaccuracy. The children of America 
as such do not habitually amuse themselves 
with the bones of dead officers and men 
of the Imperial Japanese forces. President 
Roosevelt, far from taking pride in a 
book-knife made from the bone of a dead 
Japanese soldier, returned it to the sender. 
On the other hand, Kagawa’s “name has 
never appeared—at least in available radio 
material—in conjunction with any of the 
more blatant religious propaganda tools 
such as the East Asia Religious League 
or the Dai Nippon Wartime Religious 
Patriot Service Association.” (O.W.I.) 
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2. Statements made by Kagawa in 
speech or writing are used by the Japanese 
Government in radio broadcasts for propa- 
ganda purposes. But “Kagawa has not 
actually ‘broadcast anti-American propa- 
ganda.’”” (O.W.I.) Indeed his voice has 
not been heard up to April 30, 1945 by 
U. S. monitors. (O.W.I.) 

3. In the period under review, only 
once has Kagawa participated in a radio 
broadcast and then on his own initiative 
in a Christmas 1942 message in English 
to British and American internees and 
prisoners-of-war. On that occasion he 
prepared his own manuscript but did not 
actually read it. The script as finally sub- 
mitted contained nothing abusive of Great 
Britain or the United States. 

4. Kagawa was reported to have been 
invited by the Philippine Federation of 
Churches to visit Manila but it is not at 
all certain that he did so. (O.W.I.) His 
reported visit to the Netherlands East 
Indies is still less clear. He was given 
every opportunity and even inducement to 
visit the model Christian village estab- 
lished by one of his disciples near Harbin 
but does not appear to have done so. 
(O.W.1.) 

5. Dr. Kagawa did accede to “repeated 
requests’”’ to visit China but characteris- 
tically used the occasion to conduct an 
evangelistic campaign; “attracting im- 
mense crowds in every place he is giving 
his customary evangelistic messages.” 
(ECiGa) 

6. Kagawa has continued to preach 
in his own church in the suburbs of 
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Tokyo, to conduct special meetings in 
other churches and to take an active in- 
terest in the work of the Church of Christ 
in Japan as such. (F.C.C.) 

7. In an English language broadcast on 
May 3, 1945, Domei quoted an address on 
the San Francisco Conference stated to 
have been delivered by Dr. Kagawa on 
the radio the same day, presumably in 
Japanese. As recorded by the F.C.C., this 
second-hand report is critical of the mo- 
tives and structure of the organization 
being planned as based on “organized 
military force centralized in the great 
powers” and so incapable of preventing 
wars. Such opinion may reflect Japanese 
national bias but it can scarcely be re- 
garded as a repudiation of Christianity or 
an endorsement of Japanese militarism. 

8. Since the bombing of Tokyo, Kagawa 
has organized relief work, as he did after 
the great earthquake of 1923, mobilizing 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic ministers, 
using the Christian Building in Kanda 
Ward as headquarters and receiving Gov- 
ernment assistance. (F.C.C.) 

9. Dr. Kagawa has not sought martyr- 
dom. Since the Government has not at- 
tacked the Church or Christianity as such, 
it is pointless to compare his case with 
that of Pastor Niemuller. Kagawa has 
been arrested for questioning but was 
released. 

10. If Dr. Kagawa has condemned our 
warfare against Japan, he has also con- 
demned Japan’s warfare against China. 
Evidently he thought he had a right to 
expect more of us. Now that his govern- 
ment has admitted that it made war for 
its own reasons, he will have a still 
heavier cross to bear. Meanwhile we do 
ourselves no credit in over-rating or be- 
littling an earnest Christian leader who 
may vet be the hope of Japan. 
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News of the General Council 


Wellesley, Mass., July 17—The en- 
gagement is announced of Captain Mil- 
dred H. McAfee, U.S.N.R., President of 
Wellesley College and Director of the 
Women’s Reserve of the United States 
. Naval Reserve, to the Reverend Dr. 
Douglas Horton of New York City, 
Minister of the General Council of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and Chair- 
man of the American Committee for the 
World Council of Churches. 

Miss McAfee is the daughter of Mrs. 
Cleland Boyd McAfee and the late Rever- 
end Dr. Cleland Boyd McAfee. A gradu- 
ate of Vassar College, she received her 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Chicago. She held the positions of Dean 
of Women and Professor of Sociology at 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Associate Alum- 
nae of Vassar College and Dean of College 
Women, Oberlin College successively be- 
fore her election as president of Wellesley 
College in 1936. In 1942 she was ap- 
pointed Director of the Women’s Reserve 
of the United States Naval Reserve. 

Dr. Horton is internationally known 
for his leadership in the united efforts of 
Protestant Christendom. He is chairman 
of the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches which links together 
churches throughout the world. Dr. 
Horton has traveled in Asia, Africa and 
the Near East. He has been Minister of 
the General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches since 1938. A gradu- 
ate of Princeton University, he received 
his B.D. degree from Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, his D.D. degree from 
Lawrence College, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and Princeton University and 
did graduate work at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
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Oxford, England, and at the University 
of Tuebingen, Germany. He has served 
pastorates at the First Church of Christ, 
Middletown, Conn., Leyden Congrega- 
tional Church, Brookline, Mass., and at 
the United Church of Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago. Dr. Horton is the author of several 
books including “Out into Life,’ “A 
Legend of the Graal” and “Taking a 
Cityy 

President McAfee was born in Park- 
ville, Missouri. As an undergraduate she 
was president of her class at Vassar for 


one year, president of the Christian As- — 


sociation and a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Her father, the late Dr. Cleland 
Boyd McAfee, was a former secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
and a Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Mildred McAfee has upheld the 
tradition of scholarship in her family. She 
holds no less than. 14 L.L:D?si\two 


sions, 


L.H.D.’s and an M.A. from colleges be- ~ 


sides her Alma Mater, Vassar. Her in- 
terest in Christian 


prises and interracial problems is evi- 


denced by the fact that she is a Trustee — 


of Yenching University, Vice President 
of the Associated Boards of Christian 
Colleges in China and a Trustee of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

When in August, 1942, Dr. 
Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve, with rank 
of Lieutenant Commander she became the 


first woman ever to receive a commission — 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve. In Novem- © 
ber, 1943, she was promoted to the rank . 


of Captain. - 
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“Christianity Where You Live” 


Christianity Where You Live, one of 
the Home Mission study books by Ken- 
neth Underwood, is a report on Protestant 
church work in camp and war industry 
communities, migrants and sharecropper 
areas, factories and labor unions, and 
wherever the going is tough in America. 

Mr. Underwood after returning in 1944 
from three trips totaling eighteen thousand 
miles, began writing this book to a soldier 
friend Smitty, a cadet in the Army Air 
Force, who wanted an account of what 
the church is doing where people live. 
Smitty was seeking an honest appraisal 
of what the church is doing now, of work 
to be done, and of the resources the 
church has for such work. He also wanted 
Mr. Underwood to place the people and 


projects described against the general 
background of the church so that he 
could tell whether the writer was report- 
ing an isolated experiment in the church 
or a wide-scale program. 

Mr. Underwood says, “I have no nice 
platitudes to give this book. Mostly it 
is the story of men and women who are 
living their faith courageously under all 
kinds of misfortune and testing, and who 
are intensely concerned about the future 
of Christianity in the world.” 

“The influence of the church in the fu- 
ture in countless corners of America will 
be determined by its members. The real 
secret of the influence of the churches is 
in the practice of Christianity where you 
live.” 


Is It Religion or Racket? 


Almost every city in the country has 
its share of religious frauds; many of 
them make important money. Indirectly 
they rob the Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army, and scores of other organizations 
of desperately needed revenue. Directly, 
they take what was originally a decent 
impulse and make it aid and abet a crime 
that does pay, claims Liberty magazine. 
_ ‘Typical examples of such swindlers are 
the Samaritan Army with headquarters 
in Chicago; the American Rescue 
Workers which has had branches in twenty 
cities closed by authorities; Volunteers of 
America whose affairs were made public 
when its Pittsburgh agent was up for 
income-tax fraud. National headquarters 
of such organizations farm out concessions 
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all over the country assessing the district 
chief a given sum and permitting him to 
keep everything collected beyond this. 

The real answer to this menace is for 
each citizen to be chary of the way he 
gives to so-called charitable causes. Vir- 
tually every city has a branch of the Better 
Business Bureau, Department of Welfare, 
Community Chest, Chamber of Commerce 
or a Solicitation Control Committee which 
for the price of a telephone call will give 
you complete information about such 
agencies. ‘““Thoughtless and promiscuous 
giving,” says Liberty, “not only feeds the 
old rackets but breeds new ones. Be 
generous to ligitimate charities you know, 
but starve out the frauds.” 
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Reddy Kilowatt says: 


Victory Day didn’t mean an end to one of our worst enemies—the 
danger of inflation! Buy as many bonds as you can afford as long as 
they’re offered for sale and hang on to the ones you now own. Cash 
them sparingly and spend the money only for useful, needed things. 
By doing so you'll do much to compress the cost of living. 
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One Church and the Service Men 


When, over three years ago, we started 
the monthly church luncheons, we had no 
idea that so many young men would carry 
with them the memory of our Christian 
hospitality. But many have remembered 
it and have written their homes about it. 
The letter below is not an isolated in- 
stance of the appreciation by parents of 
what we have done for their sons. There 
are surely many more who are thankful 
even though they have not expressed their 
thanks. : 

What a fine illustration this is of the 
unconscious influence of little things. 
What lady thought, as_ she tiredly 
smoothed frosting on a cake one Saturday 
night, that her little generosity would 
make two people happy, five thousand 
miles away? Yet that issue comes—or 
can come—from everything we do; our 
words and deeds may be little matters but 
they are not worthless. God, in his great 
plan, makes them count. 

“We are in receipt of a postcard signed 
by you, notifying us that our son, Bob, 
attended church services with you folks 
on Sunday, May 27. 

“Tn a letter received from Bob, he tells 
us at some length of how much he has 
appreciated the privilege of worshipping 
with you on Sundays and of how he en- 
joys and derives so much comfort and 
help from your regular church services. 
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He tells us about your wonderful hos- 
pitality and friendly attitude and how the 
ladies of your church served the boys 
with such a grand meal after the services, 
even going so far as giving us the menu 
and especially did he mention the two 
pieces of home-made white cake with 
frosting a quarter of an inch thick. His 
own words were, ‘Oh, boy, was it ever 
delicious, and all home-made too. I have 
never found so much hospitality and cheer 
since leaving home, as these folks put 
before us, and all for free, too.’ 

“Thank God, there are such people as 
you folks, who will take a boy, a complete 
stranger, miles away from his home and 
make him forget for a few minutes his 
trouble. You are doing a miraculous job 
of morale building. After this war there 
are going to be many service men return- 
ing to civilian life with the memory of the 
joy and pleasure you folks have presented 
them. 

“Mrs. Seiler joins me in this expression 
of thanks for all the nice things you are 
doing to make the path of our son a little 
easier. Please convey our appreciation to 
the ladies and members of your congrega- 
tion. We hope that you will be able to 
meet our son personally and we assure 
you that any favors extended to him in 
the future will be greatly appreciated.” 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 16) 


class should have its own class book in 
which attendance is faithfully recorded. 
Recording attendance should be a means 
to an end—that of keeping in touch with 
pupils. Each class book should be checked 
after School on Sunday, and absentees 
reached during the week, either by the 
teacher or superintendent, or by a Visitors’ 
Committee created for this purpose. As 
the check-up is done, the card file should 
be referred to so that all contacts may be 
tactfully made. Sometimes it will be the 
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pupils themselves, sometimes the parents, 
who are called upon in person or by tele- 
phone. Absentee cards sent to the children 
are also effective after one or two ab- 
sences, but when the pupil is absent for 
several consecutive times a personal con- 
tact is better. here may be trouble some- 
where. A Sunday School secretary should 
be in charge of the records, with depart- 
mental and class assistant secretaries, if 
necessary. Upon the efficiency and faith- 
fulness of the secretary’s work will depend 
a considerable measure of regular pupil 
attendance. 

Always the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Sunday School should be 
tied into the total program of church 
activities, particularly during official 
church seasons such as Christmas and 
Lent and Easter. The Sunday School is 
an agency of the Church not a separate 
organization. 

Il. The Sunday School Curriculum is 
the most concrete way in which the tra- 
ditions and customs of our faith are trans- 
mitted to the pupils. In it are included 
worship, service, study, social and recrea- 
tional life, and the personal Christian ex- 
perience of the pupils. 

Most aspects of the curriculum will be 
considered in detail in subsequent articles 
in this column during the next few months. 
However, we may here make a few sug- 
gestions concerning each, because the total 
curriculum forms the chief stones in the 
structure of the Sunday School. Only as 
it strikes home to the pupils, can the 
school prosper and fulfill its mission. 

Worship should hold a central place in 
the Sunday School. Through it pupils 
should be led into genuine experiences of 
communion with God; and the habit of, 
and desire for personal worship should 
be made a real part of their lives. The 
periods devoted to worship should be kept 
free from such distractions as announce- 
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ments, training in singing, pep talks, 
whispering, and so on. Services should 
be planned well in advance, based on the 
interests, needs and ages of the pupils, 
with some pupil participation. Programs 
should have a central worship—not peda- 
gogical—thought, with which all parts of 
the program are in harmony. 

Service includes the giving of time, 
money and personal service on the part 
of the pupils. The Sunday School should 
educate its children along the lines of 
mission projects and then establish a regu- 
lar plan for giving to certain of these 
enterprises. Monthly pledges, or special 
offering envelopes, or a special Sunday 
each month, are some of the ways in which 
contributions can be received regularly. 
Cent-a-Meal is, of course, an outstanding 
seasonal plan for missionary giving. In 
addition, pupils should be given chances 
to use their leisure time in making gifts 
for others, doing work for the church, etc. 
The weekly Sunday offering is another 
part of service. Definite effort should be 
made to develop in each pupil the habit 
of regular and systematic personal giving 
to the church. Weekly pledge envelopes 
may be used and pledge cards signed ; such 
a definite commitment impresses his ob- 
ligation on the pupil’s mind. 

Study includes activities of study, in- 
struction and so on, which commonly take 
place during the class period. Through 
them decisions for commitment to Christ 
and the Christian life should be reached. 
Out of them, too, should grow the under- 
standings previously mentioned—of the 
Bible, church history, mission work, the 
nature of the Christian life. At least 
thirty minutes each Sunday should be 
spent in the classroom—in study! Good 
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study materials are absolutely necessary 
for successful classroom work. They 
should be well adapted to the age, inter- 
ests and needs of the pupils, and should 
contain study of the heart of Christianity. 
After several years in the Sunday School, 
the pupil should be well acquainted with 
the Bible and essentials of the faith, so 
that he can possess a definite idea of what 
Christianity is all about. Mere acquaint- 
ance with certain heroes and their ex- 
ploits without understanding their Chris- 
tian significance, is not enough to tie 
searching young lives into the Christian 
fellowship. Above all, the work of the 
study time should have meaning for the 
pupil’s everyday life and conduct. 

Social and recreational life is a much 
debated part of Sunday School life. It 
will be taken up at greater length in the 
year, but we may say here that some 
opportunities other than Sunday morning 
should be given in which pupils may get 
acquainted with each other. Knowing each 
other at times other than class periods 
will deepen the sense of belonging to a 
significant group. 

The personal Christian experience of 
the pupils is, of course, the goal toward 
which all Sunday School work should lead. 
It is given of God and not of man, but 
the better the Sunday School program, 
the more we may be assured that at some 
time in the pupil’s life a genuine exper- 
ience of Christ will come. One particular 
help in preparing the way is to make sure 
that the pupils are brought to, and trained 
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The only bank in Hawaii with this 
protection is 
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for, formal reception into the membership 
6f the church.» Seventh grade, or about 
the age of 12, is a common time for this 
to take place, although no one age level 
should be set. A pastor’s communicant 
class for those who have been enlisted by 
the Sunday School should be held at least 
once a year. Materials for such classes 
may be secured from the Hawaiian Board. 
A definite course in the meaning and 
duties of church membership should be 
the curriculum of such a class. 

III. Leadership is as fundamental as 
curriculum. Even the best curriculum 
may go astray if improperly conducted. In 
seeking teachers, go after the best quali- 
fied persons. It is an honor and a high 
calling to teach in the Sunday School; 
it is a privilege, and requires the best 
people available. Dignify the call by stat- 
ing the work to be done; do not minimize 
the amount, but be honest. Emphasize 
the importance of training young lives and 
the need which the Church has for capable 
workers. Then consecrate the workers 
to their task in a regular church worship 
service. Recognize the work of the 
teachers from time to time, just as other 
lay workers are honored. Morale is an 
important part of building up the leader- 
ship of the Sunday School. A sense of 
sharing with a group in an essential task 
produces better teachers and better teach- 
ing. 

After workers are secured, train them 
and provide guidance on the job. This 
is particularly indispensable if the teachers 
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are young and inexperienced, but neces- 
A service ever in keeping with sary at all times. Conduct six-weeks 
requirements of dignity, and in leadership training courses in methods and 


accord with the inherent nobility Bible study twice a year. Have the super- 
of the human spirit intendent or minister coach the teachers 


in weekly lesson preparation, as suggested 
previously in this article. Build up a 
teachers’ library, and work out a system 
for regular distribution of the books. 
1076 S. Beretania St. Honolulu Don’t let the books gather dust; it’s much 

Phone 3524 better for the Sunday School to find them 
dog-eared! ‘That shows they are read. 
Ask the minister to talk frequently to 
the teachers about their own faith and 
spiritual problems, and help them to share 
with each other. An occasional worship 
45 years service for the teachers alone, concluded 
with communion and a rededication, will 
lift higher the level of their service. After 
all, how can teachers inspire if their own 
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to the people of Hawaii lives are spiritually undernourished ? 
IV. Housing and equipment need be 
with widely diversified mentioned here only briefly. Have the 
best possible under your circumstances! 
lines of merchandise Ideally, each class should have a room of 


its own with chairs, table, blackboard and 

display space, with a suitable worship 

room for the department or school. Prac- 

* tically, most of us don’t have such equip- 

ment. Don’t be discouraged. A good 

Sunday School can be held in a barn or 

under a monkeypod tree if necessary. But 

The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. do supply as much as possible. Curtain 
off the room into compartments if you 
have a single room. Provide notebooks or 
Honolulu, T. H. workbooks; have a blackboard and chalk 
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books, whatever your building is like. 
Use pictures in teaching; arrange an at- BUY 

tractive worship center. Keep the building BONDS 

clean. Bare walls, if they are clean, are > 

not a drawback. Benches and chairs of Territorial Distributor 
crates seat pupils as well as koa furniture, of 

if they are in good repair and don’t fold Sheaffer Pens and Pencils 
up under the child. If you have only 


meager space and equipment now but are HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. 


planning to enlarge your plant, or erect THE PIONEER PAPER HOUSE 
a new church, arrange definitely to have Ala Moana at South St. Ph. 2371 


space for each department of the Sunday 
School. 

These are only a few suggestions for 
building up the Sunday School. Briefly, 
realize that upon that one hour on Sun- 
day morning rests the Church’s ability to 
train youngsters to belong to it. That is 
not as things should be, but as things 
are right now. Therefore we must work 
and work hard, securing efficient organi- 


zation, careful supervision, adequate cur- : D d bI 
riculum, competent leadership, the best epenaadie 


possible equipment. Only as we achieve Trust Service 
all of these will we build the Sunday 

School, and the lives of our children, on for 

the Rock that time cannot shake or storm All Seva 


shatter. 
—FRANcES FASTMAN 


‘““A church is a group of people who love 
and follow Christ and who band them- 
selves together for worship, fellowship, eo 
and service in his name. In the things A Bisop TRUST 
which are essential the churches are 
deeply and gloriously united.” 

—A. L. Ryan. 
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Lauhala Purses (Continued from Page 11) 


Carved Hawaiian Trays 

to—But Jacob’s favorite son, Joseph, is 

Jewelry Items sold into slavery by his brothers. And 
now the house of Jacob is divided. In 
Egypt Joseph does not long remain in 
slavery, but becomes a man of great 


Mitel 
Y) hs teas 3 , 
LAU, as Os ees authority in matters of state. A famine 


compels Jacob to seek refuge for his 
household in the land of Egypt, and these 


words “I will make of thee a great na- 
tion” begin to fade; yet they are not 
forgotten, impressed into the mind as 
they are. Under Joseph the children of 
Israel multiply and prosper. But still 
they remember, Joseph on his deathbed 
reaffirming the faith of his fathers: “God 
will surely visit you, and bring you out of 
this land unto the land, which he sware 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob” 
(Genesis 50:24). In these words, drawn 
from the unknown past, resounds the 
faith which created within the children 
of Israel the impetus to throw off the 
yoke of bondage, and to hazard the hard- 
ships as they pushed deeper into the 
To Win is to Serve! wilderness. By placing the book of Exo- 

dus in this “setting” we are ready to ex- 
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city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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STILL IN 
NATION'S 
SERVICE 


Our country is now engaged in the 
greatest overseas movement of 
troops in history. Matson ships are 
assisting as agents of the War Ship- 
ping Administration and are operat- y 
ing subject to the requirements of Yj 
this gigantic job. He 
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Working Together 


The farmer drove the six-horse team 
out of the yard and on to the broad 
highway. He was seated firmly on the 
huge road scraper, with the wheels which 
operated the great transverse blade on 
each side of him. His instructions were 
to level the mountain lane that ran over 
into the next valley. He whistled away 
to himself as he rode along, quite con- 
tent with the world and with the task 
before him. In fact he hardly thought of 
the task at all. He knew the mountain 
lane well, and while he remembered the 
few steep places there were in it, he was 
quite sure that he could manage to work 
over them. He let his eyes wander over 
the horses ahead of him. They swung 
along smoothly and evenly, quite uncon- 
cerned over where they were going or 
what they might be called upon to do. 
Though they were large horses, they did 
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not lumber in their movements, but had 
about them an air of hidden strength. 
Two miles down the road, the farmer 
pulled the lead horses into the entrance 
to the mountain lane, and a gentle voice 
counselled the others to follow; then he 
called to the team to stop. The time had 
come to begin the work of the day. The 
farmer. got down from the grader and 
walked up ahead of the team a bit, look- 
ing over the conditions of the lane. He 
saw that he would have to dig into the 
ditch a bit on the first trip and then 
take off a little of the shoulder on the 
second trip. He would then have a lane 
that would shed water and make good 
driving. Having made up his mind, the 
farmer climbed back to his seat, moved 
the scraper over a bit and then set the 
blade where he wanted it. He gathered 
up the reins, spoke to the horses, watched 


them as they settled into their collars, 
and felt a thrill move through him as the 
scraper began to move smoothly forward. 
After a bit they came to the first steep 
up-grade. The farmer looked carefully 
at the horses, and then quietly spoke to 
them; he smiled a bit as he did so, for 
his words seemed so needless to horses 
that were working so well together ; after 
they had topped the grade he called for 
eles. 

So the day went on. The farmer fed 
the team and watered them about half- 
way up on the second trip. He had 
stopped just at the foot of a steep incline ; 
why he stopped there he did not know ex- 
cept that the spot was cool and shady, and 
near to a running brook. It was a restful 
spot, and he had enjoyed the peaceful 
silence of the forest. Then he hitched the 
horses up again, and started them on the 
way. They did not pull too well as they 
moved up the grade. The wheel horses 
seemed inclined to loaf a bit, the leads 
were pulling too hard, and the middle 
pair were not even. The farmer shouted 
at them, threw a rock or two at the 
middlers and touched up the wheel horses 
with the whip. But that only seemed to 
make the matter worse and in a moment 
the scraper was stopped right in the mid- 
dle of the incline. The farmed allowed 
the horses to stand a moment, then he 
raised the scraper blade a bit and tried 
again. But he could not get the team 
to pull together. Each horse seemed bent 
on doing what he wanted to do. When the 
off horse pulled, the near horse didn’t, 
and when the middle pair pulled, the 
leaders didn’t. The result was a banging 
whiffle tree and a rattling pull chain. But 
the scraper did not move. In the end the 
farmer had to lift the blade completely 
from the ground and drive over the rise 
without doing the work. 

a eee 


If only that farmer had known the 
language in which horses converse with 
each other, he might have been able to 
tell us what they said while they were 


stuck that day. Or perhaps they only 
spoke silently to themselves, so that no 
one could have heard them. But it would 
be easy to make up a conversation for 
them. ‘The lead horses would have 
pointed out that they pulled and pulled 
hard, so that if only the other four had 
done as they had done all would have 
been well; the wheel horses would have 
said that even though the farmer had 
given the sign to pull, they weren’t quite 
ready just at that moment, so they 
couldn’t act, and anyway it was none of 
their business if the lead horses wanted 
to strain themselves; and the middlers 
would have had a heated argument be- 
tween themselves, for since the near one 
had bitten the off one’s nose in trying 
to get more than his share of hay at 
lunch, they were mad at each other. At 
least, that is what those horses might 
have said. And the poor farmer could 
do nothing about the situation, for the 
reason that the horses did not pull to- 
gether lay within themselves. 


* *K * 


Of course that’s a story, quite unrealis- 
tic at many points. Yet nevertheless, as 
an analogy to life, it is all too realistic. 
Our world, by which we mean our society, 
has been pulling together amazingly well 
during the past five years. In fact, when 
one remembers the stresses and strains 
to which we were subject during the 
depression and post-depression years, and 
the cleavages which had appeared among 
us as a result, the unity we have shown 
during the war has been surprising. It is 
easy to argue that we were bound to act 
thus in the interest of self-preservation, 
but such an argument is not necessarily 
sound, for men can seek their own pres- 
ervation far easier than by giving them- 
selves in the preservation of their nation. 
The fact that we have done as we have 
is testimony to the presence of something 
between us which we have considered of 
value. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Atomic Power 


NEW YORK, Aug. 9.—Asserting that 
the example America now sets in using 
the atomic bomb will profoundly affect 
the future of the world, two prominent 
leaders of the Protestant churches urged 
today that we show quickly and dramati- 
cally in the Japanese war “how our new 
power can be used to stop war—not mere- 
ly to prosecute it.” 


In a joint statement Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and John Foster 
Dulles, Chairman of the Council’s Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
urged at least a temporary suspension or 
alteration of the air attack program on 
the Japanese homeland “to give the Jap- 
anese people adequate opportunity to re- 
act- to the new situation through leaders 
who will accept the surrender terms of- 
fered them.” 

Describing the atomic discovery as a 
“scientific miracle,” the church leaders 
said it can work for a fuller, better life for 
all but also might make this planet unin- 
habitable. 


“The only defense against the latter fate 
is self restraint and a sense of responsi- 
bility of those who control the new knowl- 
edge. One thing now made crystal clear 
js that the United Nations Organization 
must be rapidly developed. The world has 
overnight become desperately dependent 
on international controls and on the mu- 
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tual trust upon which they rest. Inevita- 
bly the example we set will profoundly af- 
fect the future.” 


Two choices face the nation, the leaders 
said. We can immediately wreak upon 
our enemy mass destruction such as men 
never imagined or consider that the new 
knowledge we possess is, from the begin- 
ning, impressed with a trust for the benefit 
of humanity. Recalling President Tru- 
man’s words that “atomic power can be- 
come a powerful and forceful influence to- 
ward the maintenance of world peace,”’ the 
church leaders asserted that the time to 
prove that is now. 


They stated that if the United States, 
professedly a Christian nation, feels mor- 
ally free to use atomic energy for the de- 
struction of its enemy, men elsewhere will 
accept that verdict. 


“Atomic weapons will be looked upon 
as a normal part of the arsenal of war and 
the stage will be set for the sudden and 
final destruction of mankind.” 

The text of the statement on the atomic 
bomb follows: 

Americans can be proud that under 
their auspices a scientific miracle has been 
performed. But we must be concerned 
about what happens next. We have shown 
that men can find in matter incalculable 
new energy which can work for a fuller, 
better life for all, but which also might 
make this planet uninhabitable. The only 
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defense against the latter fate is the self- 
restraint and sense of responsibility of 
those who control the new knowledge. 
One thing now made crystal clear is that 
the United Nations Organization must be 
rapidly developed. The world has over- 
night become desperately dependent on 
international controls and on the mutual 
trust upon which they rest. 

We cannot, however, in that way solve 
the problem of what immediate use we 
should make of the atomic bomb now in 
our hands. Inevitably the example we set 
in that respect will profoundly affect the 
future. 

One choice open to us is immediately 
to wreak upon our enemy mass destruc- 
tion such as men have never before imag- 
ined. That will inevitably obliterate men 
and women, young and aged, innocent 
and guilty alike because they are part 
of a nation which has attacked us and 
whose conduct has stirred our deep wrath. 
If we, a professedly Christian nation, feel 
morally free to use atomic energy in that 
way, men elsewhere will accept the ver- 
dict. Atomic weapons will be looked upon 
as a normal part of the arsenal of war 
and the stage will be set for the sudden 
and final destruction of mankind. 


Another choice is to consider that the 
knowledge we possess is, from the begin- 
ning, impressed with a trust for the bene- 
fit of humanity. President Truman has 
said, ‘““Atomic power can become a power- 
ful and forceful influence toward the 
maintenance of world peace.” The time 
to prove that is now. We can, in the 
Japanese war itself, seek to show quickly 
and dramatically how our new power can 
be used to stop war—not merely prosecute 
it. That would require at least a tem- 
porary suspension or alteration of our 
program of air attack on the Japanese 
homeland to give the Japanese people an 
adequate opportunity to react to the new 
situation through leaders who will accept 
the surrender terms we and our Allies 
have offered. We urge that this course 
be followed. It will require of us great 
self-restraint. However, our supremacy 
is now so overwhelming that such re- 
straint would be taken everywhere as evi- 
dence, not of weakness, but of moral and 
physical greatness. 

We pray that our authorities may, in 
this difficult matter, find and follow the 
way of Christian statesmanship. Also we 
urge our people to intensify their support 
of all measures which may promote a just 
and durable peace. 


The Friend 
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CASERTA, Italy.—Chaplain (Col.) M. O. Beebe, theatre Chaplain MTOUSA, congratulates Chaplain 

(Capt.) Masao Yamada, Kealakekua, Hawaii, 442nd Inf. Regt., after presenting him with the Legion 

of Merit for exceptionally meritorious service in Italy and Southern France from 30 May, 1944, to 8 
May, 1945.—Photo by Potter, 3131 Signal Photo Platoon, U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


CASERTA, Italy—Chaplain (Capt.) 
Masao Yamada, husband of Mrs. Ai 
Yamada, of Kealakekua, and son of Mrs. 
Haru Yamada, Honolulu, both born in 
Hawaii, recently was awarded the Legion 
of Merit. 

Captain Yamada, Congregationalist 
minister, serving with the 442nd Infantry 
Regimental Combat Team, is one of three 
American chaplains of Japanese ancestry 
in the United States Army. 

Ceremonies in the office of Chaplain 
(Col.) M. O. Beebe, Theater Chaplain, 
Mediterranean ‘Theater of Operations, 
U. S. Army, who made the presentation, 
were attended by a large gathering of 
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Chaplain Yamada’s friends from various 
combat and headquarter units. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Albert S. Trickett, 
Deputy Theater Chaplain, MTOUSA, 
read the citation which praised Chaplain 
Yamada’s heroic performance of duty 
during the periods of active combat. 


He “maintained a constant vigil at the 
battalion aid station, consoling the 
wounded, fulfilling requests, and render- 
ing last rites to the mortally wounded 
working for days without rest when cas- 
ualties were heavy,” the citation said. 

“Through information gained from the 
wounded as to the extent and location of 
casualties, he frequently set out for the 


front lines to direct and aid in their 


evacuation. 


“His assistance in the arduous and 
dangerous work of recovering the bodies 
of men killed in action greatly facilitated 
identification and burial. He distinguished 
himself by a heroic disregard of personal 
danger on many occasions. 


“On 28 June, 1944, while the battle for 
Sassetta, Italy, and the surrounding area 
was still in progress, he directed and as- 
sisted two litter squads in evacuating the 
wounded amid rifle and machine gun fire 
and bursting shells. 


“On another occasion, while recovering 
a body near Florence, Italy, his jeep 
struck a mine, killing instantly one of the 
officers accompanying him and wounding 
the other three occupants. Although him- 
self suffering from wounds, Capt. Yamada 
administered first aid to the wounds of 
the others, commandeered a bicycle and 
went for medical aid. 


“When units of the battalion were lo- 
cated in almost inaccessible mountain 


positions, no difficulty of terrain or 
weather was too great to prevent his 
visiting and holding services for the iso- 
lated men.” 

Chaplain Yamada, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Class of ’29, and Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, Auburn, New 
York, entered service from Hanapepe, 
Kauai, Hawaii. 

Overseas fifteen months, he wears the 
Purple Heart with cluster, the Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Ribbon, and the Medi- 
terranean ‘Theater Ribbon with four 
Battle Participation Stars. 

“Tt is regrettable,” said Chaplain Ya- 
mada after the ceremony, “that there are 
some few men in the United States who 
are prejudiced, and so indifferent to the 
embarrassment they are causing not only 
to us, but to our nation and her leaders. 

“There is one thing you can be sure 
of . . . neither I nor my boys, will ever 
lose faith in America. We know that our 
buddies with whom we fought are behind 
us all the way.” 


The Friend 


Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


The Peace of God 


“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled neither let it be afraid.” John 14:27. 

Peace—what a comforting word in this world of chaos and turmoil. How our 
hearts rejoiced when peace resounded in the ears of each one as the sirens were 
blown and the bells were rung not very long ago. But was it that kind of peace 
of which the Lord Jesus Christ spoke? No, it is that peace which is experienced 
by His blood-bought children no matter in what chaos a person may be. It is “the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding.” 

The question arises in the heart of one who is uncertain of his future or of 
anything that makes up part of his life, “How can this peace be mine?” Christ 
Jesus our Lord says, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.” Matthew 11:28. He must come into Christ.-’To come into 
Christ is to believe in what He says and accept Him into his heart. Christ Himself 
is the PEACE. “His name shall be called ..... The Prince of Peace.” 

When he does this, “There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus.” Romans 8:1. What can bring peace into his heart better than 
to know that his sins are forgiven and that he is no more under condemnation? 
“God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world but that the world 
might be saved. He that believeth on Him is not condemned: but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God.” John 3:17, 18. Is it not sin that brings all the unrest to 
ones self? Is it not sin that has broken that fellowship between God and men 
which once existed in Adam and Eve? 

While a Christian is still in this world he has a conflict with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, yet he can go on with this peace in his heart knowing that he can 
have victory in Christ. Everything is wrapped up in Him. Paul in Colossians 3: 11 
writes, “Christ is all and in All.” He Who is the Prince of Peace cannot help but 
grant to those who believe in Him the peace that every heart longs to have. 

When a person recognizes that he is in Christ and that he belongs to Him he 
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learns to trust in Him. To those who trust in the Lord, “the future is bright as 
the promises of God” as someone put it. Should it not be so when God has given 
to His own more than 30,000 promises and 365 “fear not” or its equivalent in His 
precious Word. Yes, he meets storms and clouds and trials that almost overwhelm 
him, yet he is secure in Him. God’s Word promises the security in Him. “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? ... . Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor heights, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Romans 8: Ja tO-30% 


Are you experiencing this in your life? 


—Juria H. MoroyamMa 


Woman’s Board Executive Committee Meeting 


Again Luakaha, the beautiful home of 
Mrs. Theodore Richards and Mrs. Frank 
Midkiff, was the setting in which the 
executive committee of The Woman’s 
Board gathered for their first meeting of 
the fall, on Thursday, August thirtieth. 
There were twenty-two present as several 
of the branches were represented. 

Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt, President of the 
Board, opened the meeting with the 
thought that “we are all one body work- 
ing for one thing,” reading from the third 
chapter of Paul’s letter to the Philippians. 
She said that now that we had come to 
the end of a cruel war and were tired of 
hearing about hating and doubting, feel- 
ing like doing nothing but resting, we 
must realize that we are really at the 
beginning of something—the making of 
peace; that now we must turn all our 
energies toward making Honolulu a place 
of beauty and peace. Each branch should 
consider itself a link of a chain. Espe- 
cially must we think and plan for the 
young people and strangers in our midst, 
always looking forward, not backwards at 
the horror and cruelty of war which are 
behind us. 

Mrs. Richards led the group in prayer, 


asking God’s help for the work of the 
Board for the coming year. 

Mrs. Forbes reported that the year 
book was now in the hands of the printers 
and asked the members present to con- 
sider the future plans for the year book, 
whether they would like any changes in 
style and arrangement. 

Mrs. Moore reported that the finances 
were in good shape, the money for China 
and Mount Silinda had been sent to the 
American Board. One hundred dollars 
had been added to the Mary A. Richards 
birthday fund and the books had been 
audited and found correct. 

Mrs. Baker, corresponding secretary, 
had received several letters, one from the 
Bridgeman Memorial Hospital thanking 
the Board for its gift. Miss Ruth Coles 
wrote about the tremendous growth of 
the work in South Africa. A letter from 
Jane Smith, formerly of the Baby Clinic 
in Cairo, told of her work on an American 
Indian reservation in the Northwest and 
the great need for work there. She felt 
that the sad part was that these Indians 
were in their own country under the 
Stars and Stripes. She has recently re- 
turned to Cairo to take charge of an or- 
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phanage. Due to the war, the Mission 
field there has been greatly depleted of 
workers, but now many are returning to 
replace those who stayed during the war. 

Mrs. Webster reported for the Exten- 
sion Committee and told of the plans for 
the Kalaupapa Christmas boxes. 

Mrs. Wilbur Thomas, the new chair- 
man of the youth committee, told of the 
plans for the coming year. She is anxious 
to form more groups and to increase the 
contacts between the youth and adult 
groups. 

Mrs. Pratt said that Mrs. Francis 
Bowers had consented to be chairman of 
the committee being formed for the new 
work on windward Oahu. 

Mrs. Richard. Sia was not able to be 
present but sent word that the first quar- 
terly meeting of the Woman’s Board 
would be held on November sixth. World 
Community Day sponsored by the Hono- 
lulu Council of Church Women would be 
observed by a meeting in the Methodist 
Church on November second, the theme 
being the Price of Peace. 


Mrs. Chong told of her visit to the 
Kalihi Receiving station where she talked 
with a group from Kalaupapa, helping 
them to plan their programs. She then 
read some suggestions to help give zest 
and interest to the monthly meetings. 


Mrs. Frank Midkiff called the roll, 
each one present answering for her group 


with a short report of the work. Mrs. 
Sam Saffery, Jr. from Waialua told about 
Alice Araki who had recently left to 
become a student at the Moody Bible In- 
stitute. Mrs. Kahale and Mrs. Mabel 
Woods represented Kawaiahao Church. 
Mrs. Kahale told of the prayer circle 
which met each Wednesday morning at 
the church, and then told of her recent 
vacation on Hawaii. Mrs. Goto told of 
the work of the women at the Nuuanu 
Christian Church. Mrs. Mary Ann Hela- 
nilia reported that the group at Kauma- 
kapili are busy knitting and sewing baby 
garments. Mrs. Goings and Mrs. Achong 
were present from Kaneohe, where they 
have a very active group for Bible study. 

Mrs. Apo from Kalihi Union said they 
were holding their meetings in the 
evening as many of the women were work- 
ing during the day. Their group is busy 
sewing. Mrs. Morgan told of the three 
meetings held at Central Union during 
the summer, the subject being “Know 
Your Own Missions.” 

Mrs. Pratt urged those present to sub- 
scribe to the Missionary Herald and eight 
subscriptions were taken. 

The meeting adjourned and the group 
met around the luncheon tables. Every- 
one present felt that great inspiration and 
help had been gained by this fellowship of 
those working together for one purpose. 

—Laura A. Morcan, 


Central Union Missionary Unit 


The Missionary Unit of Central Union 
Church held three meetings this summer 
on the topic “Know Your Own Missions.” 
On June 22, Mrs. Richards and Mrs. 
Baker spoke on the missions in China and 
Africa in which the Missionary Unit is 
interested. Both Mrs. Richards and Mrs. 
Baker had visited these missions and their 
talks were most interesting. 
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On July 27, the Rev. E. S. Fujinaga 
spoke on the Manoa Mission and _ its 
problems, especially those arising from 
the new housing area adjoining the 
church. 

On August 24, Miss Bernice Judd spoke 
on Micronesia and gave a very interesting 
historical account of the early missions on 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


Dear Friend: 


I am quoting several passages from a letter I have recently received from Miss 
Mary W. Hurlbut of our West Central Africa Mission. It was written May 12th, 
1945 and shows how heavily the restrictions upon missionary travel in these war 
years are weighing upon our co-workers in Angola. It offers a subject for our 
prayer this month which has many aspects. I hope you will take it to heart as I 
do, and as Miss Emerson, our secretary for Africa also does. 


Miss Hurlbut labors to some extent under a misapprehension. The board stands 
by its African Missions with deep conviction and with earnest effort for personnel, 
funds and the lifting of restrictions. Africa is of course affected by the war though 
less in the path of war than many areas. Our postwar plans include pushing ahead 
with all available energy in Africa. 


“Unlike other American Board work in Africa, we are entirely dependent on 
the Board for the whole development of the work. No government subsidies are 
granted to us. The Catholic Church is doing all in its power—and that power 
increases yearly—to put a stop to all Protestant work in Angola. Five Catholic 
Missions with numerous priests and large sums of money at their disposal, have 
been started in the area of the Elende Mission in the last four years, and the same 
thing is true in the areas of other missions. They thus have personnel and funds to 
visit frequently every village, Catholic, Protestant and pagan, in their smaller areas. 
We have asked for a larger budget, and also that the heavy expense of a qualified 
Portuguese teacher shall be met outside that budget, that extra funds be provided 
for the upkeep and repairs on the buildings on the Missions station, and that we 
be given a sum to buy plows and harrows and equipment to make better use of 
our fine agricultural land, but all of our pleas fall on deaf ears. 


“During all these trying years when we have seen our workers go home and not 
come back because of religious persecution, when the new workers could not get 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Churches and the Charter of the United Nations 


Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, June 26, 1945 


We are grateful to God that the prayers 
of the Christian peoples of the world for 
the success of the San Francisco confer- 
ence have been answered in the agreement 
to establish the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

The Charter of the United Nations 
offers mankind an important means for 
the achievement of a just and durable 
peace. The new organization, projected 
after so great suffering and sacrifice of 
this world war, can help governments to 
join their moral and material resources 
in support of a system of world order 
and justice. The churches of Christ in 
America have long held that nations can 
better serve God’s purposes for the world 
as they are brought into organic relation- 
ship with one another for the common 
weal. The Charter signed at San Fran- 
cisco marks a genuine advance toward 
this end. It remains for the peoples to 
make the promise of the Charter a living 
and growing reality. 

We believe the overwhelming majority 
of the people of our churches desire to 
see our nation join with other nations in 
a common effort to develop an interna- 
tional society free from the curse of war. 


We believe it is the clear duty of our 
Government promptly to ratify the Char- 
ter and thus to assure cooperation by the 
United States in the task of making the 
organization an effective agency for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 
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At the time when the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals were before the country for 
public discussion the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America ex- 
pressed the belief that “the proposed or- 
ganization, with such beneficial modifica- 
tions as ought to result from further con- 
sideration by the prospective members, 
can be developed into one which will 
commend itself to the Christian con- 
science.” 


The Charter of the United Nations 
embodies many of the changes recom- 
mended by thoughtful Christians of dif- 
ferent communions for the improvement 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. The 
humanitarian aims set forth in the Pre- 
amble, the greater importance and in- 
creased functions given to the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council, the concern manifested for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms, the 
moral sanction given to the decisions of 
the International Court of Justice, and the 
purposes to be served by the Trusteeship 
Council, together with the declared policy 
regarding non-self governing territories, 
tend to bring the organization more nearly 
into accord with Christian principles of 
world order. 


We are aware of the need to develop 
the curative and creative functions of the 
organization. The best hope for the or- 
ganization’s success lies in building up 
as quickly as possible, during the period 
of relative military exhaustion, those 
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methods of economic and social coopera- 
tion represented by the Economic and 
Social Council. Such cooperation over 
the years can prevent international ten- 
sions from becoming threats to the peace. 


In many respects the Charter will need 
continued improvement after it has been 
ratified and has become operative. To 
these improvements the churches and all 
men of good will must dedicate themselves 
in the coming years. 


However, the greatest obstacle to the 
Charter’s potentialities for good lies in 
the tensions, misunderstandings and still 
unbridged difficulties between the major 
powers upon whom the primary respon- 
sibility for maintaining peace at present 
devolves. There will be required of the 
peoples of the world and of our own na- 
tion a very high sense of responsibility 
and a will to peace to overcome the ob- 
stacles which the world still faces in 
achieving genuinely mutual relationships. 
There needs to be developed a clearer 
recognition of the principles that there 
is a common concern of humanity which 
takes precedence over the narrow inter- 
ests of any nation or group of nations. A 
new will to collaborate must be born in 
the hearts and minds of men if the or- 
ganization is to fulfil its purpose. Lacking 
such a will to make the machinery work, 
a better organization than that proposed 
in the Charter would fail. There is no 
substitute for the will to peace and justice. 


Accordingly, we believe that a heavy 
responsibility rests upon Christians to 
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help create an invincible determination to 
use fully the procedures provided by the 
Charter. The peoples and governments 
need to commit themselves to the long 
and difficult task of attaining the moral 
goals set forth in the Charter. Let the 
churches of Christ lead in making this 
commitment wholeheartedly ! 

The will to cooperate requires, as its 
foundation, a new international morality. 
Without this, the structure of the peace 
will rest on shifting sand. The building 
of a better world order under God’s 
Providence requires better men and 
women. Herein is to be found the prin- 
cipal challenge to the churches. To estab- 
lish a strong core of world-minded Chris- 
tians at the center of the international life 
is the inescapable duty of the ecumenical 
Church. To this end we need to intensify 
our efforts for Christian reconstruction 
and missions. We must increase our edu- 
cational programs for training Christian 
citizens in their obligations in an interde- 
pendent world. We ought to help build 
the World Council of Churches into the 
living expression of God’s will for the 
Christian community. Let Christian fel- 
lowship pioneer in international under- 
standing and reconciliation, so that all of 
the family: of nations may work together 
in harmony ! 


The road to a better world order is 
long. The journey is arduous. Only God 
can assure its achievement. As we move 
forward we humbly seek His help. 


_ The Friend 


HYMN OF THE MONTH 


O Jesus, Thou Art Standing 


There is, seemingly, no possible con- 
nection between a small island in the 
Aegean Sea, and the slums of East Lon- 
don, yet through the work of William 
How, they have been brought together in 
hymnody. And drawing them closer to- 
gether, too, is the work of another artist, 
William Hunt. 

In the middle of the 19th century, Hunt 
had painted a picture, “The Light of the 
World,” the first picture in England to 
become the subject of conversation and 
general interest, and the subject of popu- 
lar disapproval at first. Hunt said of it, 
“There is a test in Revelation, 3:20, 
‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock .. .’” 
Nothing is said about the night, but I 
wish to accentuate the point of its mean- 
ing by making it the time of darkness, 
and that brings us to the need of the 
lantern in Christ’s hand, He being the 
bearer of the light to the sinner within. 
I shall have a door choked up with weeds, 
to show that it has not been opened for a 
long time, and in the background there 
will be an orchard.” 

The effect that this famous painting 
had on William How, as well as the 
pathos of the verse of a poem inspired by 
this same passage of scripture, inspired 
How to pen the verses of this hymn. He 
was a man, “pure, holy and spotless in 
life; a man of much prayer; in character 
meek, lowly and infinitely compassionate ; 
of tenderest love to all; full of sympathy 
for every pain and sorrow, and devoting 
his days and nights to lightening the bur- 
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dens of humanity.” His parish of service 
was in the slums of East London, and 
knowing the need of that place of degra- 
dation, and having such a sympathetic 
nature, it is small wonder that he should 
be impressed by the compassion of a lov- 
ing, waiting Saviour, patiently seeking 
admission to the hearts of men to bring 
them the Light of salvation. 


Bishop How recalled the circumstances 
of the writing of the hymn. He read that 
poem of the love of Christ, and“... .It 
impressed me very much. I read it over 
and over again, and finally closing the 
book, I scribbled on an old scrap of paper 
my first idea of the verses beginning, “O 
Jesus, thou art standing.’ I altered it a 
good deal subsequently, but I am_ for- 
tunate in being able to say that after the 
hymn left my hands it was never revised 
or altered in any way.” 


To sing the hymn properly, it must be 
remembered that it is a prayer of con- 
trition, and must be sung in the spirit 
of humility. It can be made very effective 
if there could be employed an antiphonal 
or answering effect, i.e., have either a 
soloist or the choir sing the first half of 
each verse, and then the congregation 
come in on the last half. And certainly, 
it would be most effective to have the 
attention of the congregation called to any 
art work available for display that has as 
its subject, Christ at the heart’s door. 


—Rosert C. CARBAUGH. 


Ns 


International Good Will at Work 


The dramatic odyssey of an American 
family who, in their struggle to remain 
free, played a perilous game of hide and 
seek with the Japanese Army in the moun- 
tains and jungles of Negros, Philippine 
Islands, is now being told by Dean and 
Mrs. James F. McKinley. With their 
three small daughters, two of whom were 
born during the McKinley’s eleven years 
of service in the Philippines, the family 
finally escaped by U. S. submarine to 
Australia. 

Sworn officially to secrecy for months 
after their arrival in the U.S.A., the 
McKinleys declare that the hardest part 
of this period of “zipped lips” was that 
they could not “tell the whole world of 
the loyalty, love and sacrifice of our Fili- 
pino friends.” Many times these Filipino 
men and women risked liberty and life 
itself to help the McKinleys. They were 
“adopted” by the common people of a 
whole coastal district. Actually the Mc- 
Kinleys hid in twenty-three different spots 
in mountains, jungles and valleys. On 
eleven occasions they fled in terrifying 
haste. For a year and a half they had no 
shoes. 

Training Filipino young men and 
women for Christian service in the United 
Evangelical Church of the Philippines as 
pastors and deaconesses, is Mr. McKin- 
ley’s chief job as Dean of the School of 
Theology at Silliman University. Be- 
cause he has used the “laboratory parish” 
method in which the practical and aca- 
demic are combined, the work of the 
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College reaches far out into rural areas 
and helps along agricultural, medical and 
educational, as well as spiritual lines. 
Wherever Silliman students were in these 
dark days, there also was found sacri- 
ficial, intelligent leadership. In aiding 
people to meet their immediate physical 
needs, they also won men to life-sharing 
faith in Christ. With the help of loyal 
laymen they put the church at the center 
of the communities. 

Mrs. McKinley has added to the full- 
time job of wife and mother, that of hos- 
tess and counselor to young people and 
parents, Station Treasurer, and Assistant 
Professor of Music at the College of The- 
ology. Both the McKinleys are Missouri 
born. Dean McKinley was educated at 
Drury College, Yale University, Union 
Seminary and Columbia University. Mrs. 
McKinley is a graduate of MacMurray 
College. 

The McKinleys are here in the United 
States in body, but their hearts are out in 
the Philippines. Dean McKinley is tenth 
on the priority list being recommended to 
the Army by the Philippine Committee of 
Foreign Missions Conference, thus mak- 
ing him the first missionary to return for 
rehabilitation of church work through the 
re-training and re-equipping of the Fili- 
pino ministers. He is eagerly awaiting the 
opportunity to go back and help his Fili- 
pino Christian comrades. 


FREDFIELD GOODSELL, 
Executive Vice-President 
American Board 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


What to Do at Monthly Teachers’ Meetings 


Recently the Director of Christian Edu- 
cation attended a Sunday School Teach- 
ers’ Meeting. It was the first get-together 
for the teachers in this particular church 
as they prepared for the fall program. 
Because the meeting followed the morn- 
ing church worship service and was 
scheduled to last all afternoon, a light 
luncheon was served. The workers dis- 
cussed mutual problems and exchanged 
ideas for improving their teaching as they 
sat around the luncheon table. After the 
meal, dishes were gathered up. Everyone 
enjoyed the informal fellowship and con- 
versation. Then the teachers assembled 
in another corner of the room for their 
“setting-up” conference. First came an 
inspirational talk on objectives for the 
year. It wasn’t a cut-and-dried list of 
goals. Rather, it was the presentation of 
two simple, yet basic, goals toward which 
every Sunday School must constantly 
work: a closer personal fellowship of 
teachers and pupils which binds them all 
into a sense of belonging to a unique and 
indispensable group — the Christian 
Church; and the drawing of families into 
active cooperation with, and participa- 
tion in, the activities of this Sunday School 
fellowship. Next, by another leader, came 
discussion of ways in which these larger 
goals could be achieved in this particular 
Sunday School, through the curriculum, 
through teacher study, missionary edu- 
cation, and so on. Then the group broke 
up into departmental sections for study 
of each age group’s particular needs and 
plans. The program concluded with a 
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worship and consecration service con- 
ducted by the minister of the church. 

As the Director left this Teachers’ 
Conference she instinctively contrasted 
the unity and sense of purpose which had 
prevailed there, with the haphazard at- 
mosphere which hangs over so many 
teachers’ meetings. At too many such 
gatherings people assemble, spend the 
major part of the time in rather aimless 
conversation, agree that their task of 
teaching is a difficult one, discuss a few 
immediate problems, and leave the meet- 
ing with a vague feeling of “not having 
gotten anywhere.” The return to teach- 
ing on the next Sunday is not fraught 
with any renewed enthusiasm or clarified 
vision. It is simply “going on” from the 
last week’s session with the children. 

Teachers’ Meetings like the one first 
described make a genuine contribution 
to the life of the Sunday School. They 
should be a regular part of its total pro- 
gram. Why? For several reasons: 


1—To Develop a Real Fellowship 
Among the Teachers 


People who are joined in the all-im- 
portant task of training children and 
young people to become members of the 
Christian Church need a sense of unity 
and working together. They need mo- 
ments of fun and deep joy together. They 
need times of sharing problems and plan- 
ning for the future. How else can they 
achieve the necessary feeling of being 
“members, one of another?” How else 
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can they have the fullest joy of teaching ? 
If they do not radiate this joy, how can 
those whom they teach be attracted to 
the Christian Way of Life which is sup- 
posed to be The Way in which the grace 
of God shines through? 


2—To Give Opportunities for 
Personal and Group Inspiration 


Teachers are (or should be) learners, 
as well as teachers. Most teachers in 
Hawaii are relatively young and inexperi- 
enced. They long for a deeper grounding 
in the faith they teach. They need encour- 
agement and growing spiritual insight, a 
fuller sense of unfolding life within them- 
selves. Teachers’ Meetings can be oppor- 
tunities for the minister to talk with the 
workers about their own faith and spirit- 
ual problems. A periodic, beautifully 
planned worship time together, with an 
occasional communion service and rededi- 
cation, will raise the level of teaching 
service. 


3—To Provide Training in the 
Fine Art of Teaching 

The teacher who knows little about the 
Bible and the Christian heritage, is unfa- 
miliar with a variety of teaching methods, 
and does not understand children, is 
certain to be insecure and, therefore, less 
effective. ‘Teachers’ Meetings should al- 
ways include some aspect of such training. 
They are not, of course, the only way 
of providing it (there are also regular 
study courses, correspondence courses, 
reading plans, etc.), but they are one im- 
portant means. 

Every Teachers’ Meeting should in- 
clude opportunities for fulfilling all three 
of these purposes: fellowship, spiritual 
growth, and specific training. It is best 
to work out a yearly schedule of meetings. 
Let it be understood that each teacher is 
expected to attend meetings—and then 
make them worth attending! 

In planning a yearly series, think 
through the seasonal emphases and spe- 
cial days. (See the 1945-1946 “Church 
School Leaders Handbook” now avail- 
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able.) ‘These may be pivots around which 
the general theme of each meeting may 
swing. Here is a sample such schedule: 


September : Planning for Rally Day and 
Religious Education Week. 

October: Planning for Thanksgiving. 

November: Planning for Christmas. 

December: Planning for the New Year, 
and for Mission Study. 

January: Studying the Spiritual 
Growth of Pupils. 

February: Looking toward Lent, Plan- 
ning for Cent-a-meal, etc. 

March: Planning for Easter. 

April: Planning for Christian Family 
Week, and for a Demonstration to 
families of the work of the Sunday 
School. 

May: Planning for Children’s Day. 

June: Planning for Vacation Schools 
and Summertime Activities. 

July-August: Planning for the fall pro- 
gram, survey of curriculum materials, 
CrG: 


You may not wish to include all of 
these, but at least seven or eight of the 
emphases may be used. The entire meet- 
ing may be planned around them. For 
example, if you are using the November 
meeting to plan for Christmas, the wor- 
ship period might center around the ad- 
vent of the Christ-child into the lives of 
the teachers; the fellowship time might 
bring in a preview of a Christmas party, 
or planning one for the children; the 
training period might include a general 
talk on Christmas in the Sunday School, 
followed by departmental meetings to 
work out special plans for each age group. 
Or a demonstration of the use of Christ- 
mas music and Christmas stories and pic- 
tures might be given, to show both ma- 
terials and teaching methods. By using a 
particular seasonal emphasis as the theme, 
training, fellowship and worship may take 
on added meaning. 

Variety in the meetings is necessary. 
From month to month, use different ways 
of conducting the meetings. The worship 
period may be conducted as a series of 
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Bible studies (devotional in nature), or 
as picture meditations, or as prayer cir- 
cles; or the minister may speak on aspects 
of personal religious growth. Sometimes 
have the worship at the beginning, some- 
times at the close, of the meeting. Have 
at least one communion service during 
the year. 

There are likewise different ways of 
presenting the training part of the pro- 
gram. It is, perhaps, most important that 
variety be present in this part of the 
meeting. If the “same old thing” is done 
all the time, interest will lag and the help- 
fulness of the meetings decline. Here are 
a few suggestions of the type of thing 
which may be done: 

1. Special talks (by the minister, super- 


intendent, a teacher, or qualified outside 


speaker). The subject of the speech 
should be definitely assigned, and may 
serve as a basis for discussion later. Such 
a topic as “Understanding Our Pupils” 
might include a speech on children’s 
growth and behavior, with opportunity 
for teachers to ask questions and raise 
specific problems. 

2. Book Reviews. Many new books, 
as well as old ones, are suitable. Some 
of those found in the “Workers Library” 
list included in the first Handbook Sup- 
plement may be used, and the Hawaiian 
Board Book Rooms will have suggestions. 
Of course, any subject which is of vital 
interest to the teachers can be used: Bible 
study, methods, etc. Such a book as “Un- 
derstanding Children” by Sherrill would 
prove helpful. 

3. Magazine Study. If teachers are 
provided with “Children’s Religion” or 
the “International Journal” or “Child 
Guidance,” each teacher might be asked 
to study certain articles and report on 


them. ‘The seasonal emphasis may be. 


well carried out in this way. 

4. Discussion—on a specially chosen 
topic such as “The Best Use of our Sun- 
day School Time” or “Our Worship 
Services,” or some other problem which 
is pertinent to your school. 
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5. Demonstrations — particularly of 
teaching techniques, and evaluation of 
their usefulness for your particular situa- 
tion. 


6. Exchange of departmental programs. 
Too often teachers have little idea of what 
goes on with other age groups. It is a 
good idea at least once a year to have 
departmental heads outline what they are 
studying, what their activities are, and 
so on. Each teacher needs to have an 
over-all picture of what goes on in the 
whole Sunday School. 

When arranging the schedule for each 
meeting, work on a definite time basis. 
Twenty minutes might be allowed for 
business, thirty minutes for worship, an 
hour for study and training, with an ad- 
ditional period for social time and informal 
fellowship. The schedule should be flexi- 
ble; that is, if it is necessary to spend 
longer on the study period, the business 
period may be shortened, for example. 
Above all, do not let the business and 
conversation dominate the program. Oc- 
casionally, distribute inspirational leaflets 
such as “How a Child’s Idea of God De- 
velops” and others, which are obtainable 
from the Book Rooms. And have at least 
one purely social meeting during the year. 
It may be a Recognition Dinner for the 
teachers, a picnic, or just an evening of 
informal fun. 

In planning your Teachers’ Meetings, 
ask yourselves these questions. They are 
offered by way of a standard for meas- 
uring your meetings: 

Our Objectives: 
Is the purpose of our meetings to 


improve the educational work of our 
Sunday School ? 


Planning Meetings: 

Do we definitely outline the events of 
the meetings? Are the plans adapted 
to the interests and problems of our 
school ? 

Do we consider both our general and 
our departmental needs ? 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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AT THE BOOKSTORE 


A Guide for the Christian Year 


Our Congregational Churches are re- 
discovering the religious significance in 
the great days and seasons of the year. 
When our Puritan forefathers broke away 
from the English Church, they ceased 
practicing the observances that had de- 
veloped in the Christian tradition. For 
more than a century they would have 
nothing to do with Christmas, for they 
saw in it nothing but a pagan festival ; 
and they would not mark Easter in any 
way, for the same reason. Now we are 
learning to look beneath the secular ways 
that have overlaid the great church days 
to the spiritual reality beneath, so that 
we can raise that reality into prominence. 

Our Commission on Evangelism has 
prepared this little booklet to help us 
understand the Christian Year and to 
guide us in its observance. Brief outlines 
are given of the high points in the year, 
and then suggestions for the emphasis to 
be made on the Sundays around those 
high points. Under each Sunday the ap- 
propriate scripture readings are given, 
sometimes hymns are listed, and a prayer 
suitable for the day is printed in full. 

It would be well if everyone of our 
churches made it their custom to follow 
the Christian year with care. And to that 
end, this booklet should prove to be of 
great help. May we suggest a copy on 
every pastor’s desk and one in the homes 
of the leading members of the churches. 
The price is fifteen cents. 


What the Church Has to Offer 


Some of us have often wished for a 
short, simple statement of the basic prin- 
ciples upon which Christianity rests. The 
creeds give such a statement, but they 
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add no explanation whatsoever ; the books 
of the theologians are much too long and 
the language is too involved. We would 
like something a bit longer than the 
creeds, yet just as correct as the theo- 
logical writings. 

Here is a booklet of fifty-two small 
pages. It covers the following subjects: 
God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 
Bible, Prayer, the Fellowship of the 
Church, and the Resurrection life. Each 


subject is treated in well understood lan- 


guage and in brief compass. Yet the es- 
sentials are all there. The booklet fills 
a real need and should be widely used. 
The price is ten cents. 


Prayers New and Old 


This is a little booklet of over a hun- 
dred pages containing prayers that can be 
used in many circumstances of a Chris- 
tian’s life. Also in the booklet are prayers 
appropriate for church services. Many of 
these prayers have been used by the Chris- 
tian Church for centuries and thus have 
been approved by countless numbers of 
people as suitable expressions for their 
desires and affirmations. There is a sec- 
tion in the booklet of prayers to be used 
in homes during family devotions. 

Many of our people would find much 
help in this little booklet, and were our 
pastors to possess it they would have 
at their finger tips many of the great 
prayers of the Christian Church. The 
price is five cents. 


Every Man’s Life of Jesus 


Dr. James Moffatt, famous for his 
modern translation of the Bible, has here 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Book of Exodus 


Part 1: God and History“ 
Chapters 1-8 


SLAVERY 
Chapter 1 


1-8.4 The Judgment of God 

In these opening verses are caught 1p 
more than four hundred years (12-40) 
of Israel’s history. Compressed into these 
few lines, except for what is historical 
in the Joseph stories, is practically all 
we know about the life of Israel’s chil- 
dren from the time they entered Egypt 
until the time they were enslaved. From 
non-biblical sources we know a great 
deal about life in Egypt during this period 
(1600-1200 B.C.), but this does not help 
us much in understanding a people who 
considered themselves as strangers within 
the land of the Nile. 

Of these first eight verses we now know 
that the verses 6 and 8 were written the 
earliest, by the “J” writer about 850 B.C. 
But in order to understand the full import 
of these two verses it is necessary to 
survey briefly a long period of Egyptian 
history. 

Upon a reading of the Joseph stories 
(Gen. 37-50), it is apparent that Joseph 
won his way into the confidence of the 
Egyptian state-lords, and that the rest of 
Israel’s children found upon entry into 


* See Division of Book at end of this article. 
+ See Key to Biblical References at end of this 
article. 
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Egypt, if not a friendly, at least not a 
hostile government. What is not appar- 
ent, however, is “why” this was true. 
Most people give Joseph undue credit for 
his achieving such high governmental 
posts in a foreign land. But we see that 
this was not such an impossible achieve- 
ment, once we understand the political 
situation in Egypt before and during the 
first two hundred years of Israel’s so- 
journ. In 1720 B.C. Egypt was beseiged 
and conquered by the Hyksos, “Rulers of 
Foreign Lands,’ who swept down upon 
the land from the north. It was during 
this time, when Egypt was itself ruled by 
“foreigners,” that Joseph and his brothers 
entered the land of the Nile, and it was 
under this rule that the Israelites pros- 
pered. Verse 7 may be an echo of this 
period of abundancy. But in 1550 B.C. 
Egypt, after a resurgence of the spirit 
of nationalism, was recaptured by Egyp- 
tians, who expelled the Hyksos, and re- 
gained complete political control. During 
this period the status of the Israelites was 
precarious. It is believed that when this 
happened many of Joseph’s household 
returned to Palestine; which is quite 
likely for certainly this government was 
not friendly to foreigners. However, the 
oppression of the Israelites did not begin 
in earnest until 1319 B.C. Now verses 
6 and 8 without a doubt refer to this 
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period. By this time Joseph, his brothers, 
and “all that generation” had died (6), 
and a new king arose “which knew not 
Joseph” (8). The words “a new king” 
do not mean simply one king, but several 
rulers of the House of Rameses who rep- 
resented a new nationalistic regime, and 
who were in power from the beginning 
of the oppression until the time of the 
Exodus. The words ‘‘which knew not 
Joseph,” of course, do not mean that 
the rulers of this period had no knowledge 
of Joseph. No, quite the opposite was 
true; they knew too much about him and 
his connection with the Hyksos. What 
these words mean to imply is that the 
House of Rameses, was unfriendly to the 
memory of Joseph, but more particularly 
that it was hostile toward the children of 
Israel. 


Of these first eight verses, 1-5 were 
written by the “P” author about 500 B.C. 
(much later than 6 and 8), and they were 
placed at the beginning of Exodus as a 
sort of geneological preface. The writer, 
interested in Israel’s family tree, wants 
the reader to know that the tribes of 
Israel (each of which was, in a sense, 
a family unit headed by a father) were 
in direct line with the Patriarchs. So the 
names of Jacob’s children (2, 3, 4) are, 
in fact, not simply names of individuals, 
but family names of the several tribes 
which later settled in Canaan (1200- 
LOZO°B Cs): 


It was said that the children of Israel 
were strangers in Egypt. Now a stranger 
is usually an alien. And to be an alien 
means to be “in but not of” a given 
community. It means to live in a commu- 
nity, to participate in its life, and even to 
contribute to its wellbeing; and yet it 
means that the person does not belong, in 
the sense that he does not share the com- 
mon hopes, fears, and ideals of the rest 
of the community; nor does he give it his 
wholehearted allegiance. Because his al- 
legiance belongs elsewhere the alien can 
never be absorbed into the whole, but 
must always remain “in but not of” the 
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community. The Israelites were just such 
an alien group in the land of Egypt. They 
were strangers, sojourners. 


Be it noted, however, that there are 
two types of aliens. The first grows out 
of the conviction and determination of the 
individual to be faithful to “another” 
which may (at times) or may not (at 
other times) place him in conflict with the 
rest of the community. The second type 
of alien, results not at all from individual 
conviction, but arises out of the refusal 
of the community to accept a person into 
its full life, because of political, racial, 
and other prejudices. In which case one 
is forced, against his own will, to be an 
alien. 

Now the children of Israel began their 
Egyptian sojourn as aliens by convic- 
tion: they were heirs of God’s promise 
to Abraham (Gen. 12), and were bound 
by allegiance to Him. This, of course, 
meant that they could not enter whole- 
heartedly into the life of the Egyptians 
by worshipping their gods, by taking on 
their customs, by sharing their national 
aspirations. They could not do these 
things without becoming disobedient, 
without losing God’s promise; yes, with- 
out drifting into slavery! 

But they did end their sojourn in 
slavery. And slavery is the opposite of 
freedom; it is the opposite of resistance 
to conformity; it is the opposite of God’s 
activity in history to free men. Slavery 
is the “Judgment of God.” It is God’s 
final judgment upon his people; it is the 
end result of the weakening of conviction 
from within, the giving in to the domi- 
nant social pattern and finally becoming 
absorbed into the routine life of the com- 
munity; it is the end result of faithless- 
ness. A faithful people may be perse- 
cuted, but not enslaved. What were the 
changes wrought in the lives of God’s 
children that they should end their so- 
journ in bondage? If only the history 
compressed into these eight verses were 
opened up to us, what would its moving 
finger write? 


The Friend 


In the time of Abraham (2000-1700 
B.C.) civilization centered around two 
great rivers: the Euphrates and the Nile. 
The land around these rivers and the 
trade routes which connected them has 
been called “the Fertile Crescent.’’ Many 
people do not realize how highly civilized 
the inhabitants were who lived in the two 
countries Egypt and Babylonia, which 
formed themselves around the overflow- 
ing fruitfulness of these two rivers. The 
city of Ur in Babylonia on the Euphrates, 
which was Abraham’s first home, for ex- 
ample, had a population of nearly half a 
million people. They lived in houses, 
carried on their business transactions in 
writing, had schools and industries and a 
post office system, unlike ours though they 
were. Women saw to it, as they always 
do, that they could adorn themselves. 
They had jewelry and make-up, earrings, 
necklaces, lipstick, and powder. They 
even had compacts made of two scallop 
shells cupped together! Now these things 
don’t always speak of high civilization! 
But they do impress one with the ‘“mod- 
ernness” of the civilization from which 
Abraham was called to depart. 


Abraham was not by birth a nomad; 
that is, a primitive tribal wanderer. He 
became a nomad by decision. He was a 
man of the city who was called by God 
to renounce the civilization to which he 
belonged, and to set out for a new land 
in the wilderness: a land of promise and 
of obedience, a land of freedom. In Abra- 
ham’s call to simple tribal life, God led 
him into the more fundamental personal 
relations which existed in the closely knit 
nomadic family life. And it was out of this 
life that God became known as Father ; 
and men became known as God’s chil- 
dren, brothers one with another. Words 
like obedience, punishment, forgiveness, 
transgression, bespeak the relational char- 
acter which existed between God and his 
children. Now it was just this—the close- 
ness of fundamental personal relations 
necessitated by nomadic family life—that 
was hidden in God’s calling Abraham 
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away from civilization on to the wilder- 
ness. And it is just this that civilizations 
ancient and modern lack! The tendency 
inherent within civilizations toward ‘“‘de- 
personalization” results in the weakening 
of individual conviction and responsibility, 
which in time ends in the worst forms of 
degradation and “mass” enslavement. 


So when Jacob and his children because 
of famine are driven into Egypt, one re- 
members the hidden meaning in Abra- 
ham’s call away from civilization ; and one 
wonders if the sojourn in Egypt is not 
to be strewn with pitfalls. There were 
dangers in Egypt. It was a fascinating 
land of comfort and luxury. Its religions 
were streamlined. Its immortality cults, 
centering in the preservation and eterna- 
lization of the dead, have never been 
equalled in all history. Engineering feats 
were undertaken which would make mod- 
erns look on in awe: such as moving a 


‘thousand ton block of quarry rock over 


miles of land to the river Nile, loading it 
on a barge, towing it many more hundreds 
of miles down the river, then unloading it, 
and pulling it again overland! The over- 
flowing Nile kept the land perpetually 
fertile, making it a land of plenty. In con- 
trast to the half-barren, undependable 
wasteland, Egypt must have seemed like 
a promised land. But all these allurements 
blinded the eye to what Egypt lacked—the 
strong bond of personal relations, the mu- 
tual concern over another fellow being, 
the conviction that God enters these rela- 
tions as Father; and in so doing strength- 
ens and deepens them, and makes them 
eternal. ‘This was what living in the wil- 
derness had given them, and this was 
what living in Egypt took away from 
them. The strong bond of personal rela- 
tions, tied together by the God of their 
fathers, was bound to loosen under four 
hundred years of civilized life in Egypt. 

We read in verse 7 that “the children 
of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed ex- 
ceeding mighty.” Does this mean that 
they were losing their grip on their 
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“alien’’ conviction that their hopes lay 
elsewhere? Does it mean that they were 
becoming absorbed into the Egyptian 
ways of doing and believing? Does it 
mean they were already in bondage to 
Egyptian culture, thus themselves prepar- 
ing the way to their physical enslavement ¢ 
Although history is silent, this is not 
beyond the realm of possibility; indeed, 
it is very probable. Had Amos been there 
would he not have held the plumb line of 
God’s judgment before their “fruitful- 
ness,” their “abundancy,” their “might” ? 
Had Jeremiah been there would he not 
have warned them that there would arise 
“a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph”; and that this king was God’s 
servant, purposed to enslave His children 
for their waywardness? 


The Church of Jesus Christ, the heir 
of God’s promise, stands today in- much 


the same position as did the children of | 


ancient Israel during their Egyptian so- 
journ. At the beginning of the Christian 
movement, as at the beginning of Israel’s 
life in Egypt, the Church believed itself 
to be an “alien” group. It did not share 
the hopes, the fears, the ideals of the rest 
of the community in the lands where it 
took root. Its hopes lay elsewhere. Its 
allegiance was given to “Another.” It 
was “in but not of’ the community. It 
would not take its place alongside other 
things in the national life. It stood over 
against them, never to be absorbed into 
the flow of natural routine existence. It 
stood solidly on the conviction that per- 
sonal relations between God and man, 
between man and man are above all things 
absolute. The individual Christian thought 
of himself as being by birth a member, 
and by faith a stranger; by birth as be- 
longing to the “City of Man,” and faith as 
belonging to the ‘‘City of God.” It was 
inevitable that these convictions would 
bring the Christians into conflict with the 
Roman Empire, a long period of persecu- 
tions resulting. But the mighty Roman 
Empire fell, and the church lived on be- 
cause it was faithful: its strength lying not 
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in its number, but in its singleness of 
conviction to be the Church of God. 


However, it was not long after the fall 
of Rome that the Church began to make 
peace with the world; and with the rise 
of industrial civilization it lost its con- 
viction that it was “alien” and became 
quite at home in the modern “Egypt.” It 
too was “fruitful.” It too “increased abun- 
dantly.” It too “waxed exceeding mighty.” 


But modern industrial civilization is not 
for man, it is against him. It has reduced 
man to a “commodity in the market,” a 
“part in the machine,” an “obstacle to be 
liquidated.” It has reduced individual 
creative thought and judgment to “mass- 
minded imbecility” through the radio, the 
newspaper, the motion picture. And in 
the midst of all this stands the Church 
drifting because it will not make a radical 
decision—like unto the decision of Abra- 
ham—the decision to renounce this mod- 
ern “Egypt” with all its impersonal com- 
plexity, in favor of a simple, concrete, 
responsible life among persons. And be- 
cause it will not make this decision, it 
too will drift into slavery, for there shall 
arise a new king which knows not— 
Christ ! 


Division of the Book 


Although outlines are in a sense arbitrary, 
and hence somewhat unreliable as a guide, 
never-the-less the book of Exodus falls na- 
turally into two parts. Therefore, it can be 
best understood if we deal with it under two 
general headings. Part 1 covers the historical 
movement of the children of Israel from slavery 
in Egypt, to freedom in the wilderness of Sinai 
(Chapters 1-18). This section shall be con- 
sidered under the heading: God and History. 
Part 2 begins with Moses receiving the Ten 
Commandments and takes up the problems 
arising out of the “Law” Covenant between 
God and His people (Chapters 19-40). This 
section shall be considered under the heading: 
God and Morality. 


Key to Biblical References 
a. The name of the book is omitted if it has 
been mentioned above, or if it is obvious which 
book is implied. Also if the chapter has been 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Debt We Owe 


We like to pay our bills, our debts and 
obligations as promptly as possible; but 
there is one debt we cannot pay so quick- 
ly, the debt we owe to our soldiers who 
have fought, are fighting and will fight 
for freedom until the victory is won. With 
them, not only is danger and death ever 
present realities, but hardship is also their 
lot. In the Philippines long tramps 
through jungle or the knee-deep mud of 
rice paddies, carrying heavy equipment, 
fighting their way as they go and then 
having to dig in when they get there. Then 
after an exhausting day a third of the 
night may be spent on guard. The rest 
of the night nothing to do but sleep—if 
they can—in a muddy slit trench or fox- 
hole, perhaps part full of water, with rain 
falling in their faces, tracers flying over- 
head and shells bursting on all sides. And 
there is the possibility of a night banzai 
attack. Besides all that, they may be with- 
out food for days at a time because there 
was no way to carry it and perhaps no 
way to get it to them. On Okinawa in 
addition to all this, the cold nights, the 
terrific shelling and the strain of constant 
combat. 


No, at best their lot is not easy, and at 
worst they may be wounded, unable to 
move and realize that no one can get to 
them. Many of them gave their lives on 


the battlefield that we might .have . our. 


freedom and the opportunity to create a 
better world—a world without war, we 
hope, for one thing. They have done their 
part and done it well; they have given 
their all; their part is ended. 

_ The unfinished task of winning the war 
—and the peace—the making of a better 
world, and the establishing of the kingdom 
‘of God upon the earth—that task is ours 
whether we deny it, or shirk it, or ac- 
complish it. But for the grace of God 
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and their noble fighting and dying my 
body might lie beside theirs in some island 
cemetery. And but for the grace of God 
and the sacrifice of other patriotic soldiers 
your body might lie in some other ceme- 
tery, as you well know who remember 
Pearl Harbor Day. Or even worse we 
might have been slaves under the ruthless 
pagan tyrants of Germany or Japan. Our 
lives and our freedom have been redeemed 
from destruction—redeemed with a price 
—the sacrifice of the lives of thousands 
of our countrymen and allies. 


Can we then go on living our own self- 
ish lives in our own selfish way? If they 
died for the freedom and the peace of the 
world, the least we can do is to live to the 
best of our ability for those same ideals. 


But even that is not enough. Some 1900 
years ago Christ died upon a cross for us, 
for you and for me, that we might be saved 
and set free from the bondage of sin. We 
were bought with a price then—the price 
of his sacrifice upon the cross. Therefore 
we are not our own. We belong to God. 
We are His because He created us and 
His because He redeemed us with the 
giving of His Son upon the cross. 


Since the Prince of Peace died for us 
we should be willing to live for him after 
the fashion Paul recommends in the 12th 
chapter of Romans. But even living our 
own lives after the Christian pattern does 
not meet the need of today. 

We must have not only a world organi- 
zation ; we must have also a world fellow- 
ship of Christians. If our faith is worth 
fighting and dying for it should be worth 
telling others about. In our Regiment we 
had an Ambassador’s Club of about 30 
members who were pledged to live an 
exemplary Christian life and to earnestly 
endeavor to win at least one soul to Christ 
each month. Is that too much to ask of 
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you whose life and home and happiness 
have been spared because some soldier 
gave his life? Is that too much to ask of 
you for whom Christ died upon a cross 
that your sins might be forgiven and that 
you might receive life eternal ? 

We Congregationalists have a good rec- 
ord in the field of social action, but until 
we do as well in the field of evangelism 
we need to spend more time on our knees 
in prayer and in studying our Bible and 
in talking with our neighbors about their 
salvation from sin and death. Jesus said: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but He that 
believeth not shall be damned.” 

The salvation or damnation of your 
neighbor—-and the world—depends upon 


you and me. Their destiny and the des- 
tiny of the world depends upon us. What 
are we going to do about it? Out at the 
front if we did not speak today, tomorrow 
might be too late. That friend of ours 
might be in eternity with his fate forever 
sealed—or we might be there ourselves 
without another chance to speak to anyone 
in this life. That uncertainty is just as 
true here as there, but not quite so well 
dramatized and obvious. “Now is the ac- 
cepted time.” ‘Today is the day of sal- 
vation.” But salvation will not come to 
someone unless you and I take it to him, 
explain it to him, and help him to accept 
it, understand it, appreciate it and live it. 

Can you picture in your imagination 
what would happen if the Christian people 

(Please see Next Page) 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE WHO CARE 
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out, and when we who stayed found our health and strength breaking from over- 
work and inadequate vacations, the ‘Fellowship of Those Who Care’ has never 
once asked that people shall unite in prayer that we may have strength for the 
extra heavy burden that we have to carry, or that the way may be open to send 
us reinforcements. While Angola has not been in the headlines of the war news, 
a very insidious war is being carried on and is increasing daily in strength. Some 
native leaders have been sent away on trumped-up charges because they were heads 
of Protestant villages. Others have been beaten up and others have had their homes 
broken up. Some villages have had their schools and churches burned down and 
others have had their teachers tied up and beaten. And only occasionally have we 
been able to help them in their need, as funds to go to their assistance have not 


been available. 


“We who have dedicated our lives to the work in this field; and have watched 
the work grow and expand, somehow can’t feel that God would have given such a 
rich harvest if the work was to be abandoned. We have felt it was our duty 
to carry on despite sickness and weariness, lest if we failed, the work would be 
closed and darkness would once again settle over the land. What Dr. Ennis reported 
of one official, is in reality the studied policy of the government and the petty official 
is powerless to oppose it. Slavery is openly going on, and the fact that it is called 
by another name does not alter the fact. The Protestant Missions are the only force 


that is working for the good of the people. 


“As Secretary of the West Central Africa Mission, I plead with you and the 
American Board to give this Mission adequate personnel and support, and an equal 
place with other missions when planning for the future.” 

Will you not write Miss Hurlbut and speak some word of encouragement and 


fellowship ? . 


October, 1945 


Yours sincerely, 
FRED GOODSELL 
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in your community would sincerely and 
prayerfully endeavor to win at least one 
soul to Christ each month? Try it! Even 
if you are the only one to make the at- 
tempt you will find your own spiritual 
life richly blest and Christ’s Kingdom in 
your community advanced.—OwEn W. 
Kerr, Chaplain, A.U.S. (July, 1945.) 


AT THE BOOKSTORE 


(Continued from Page 18) 
put together a life story of the Master 
from the gospel records themselves. Dr. 
Moffatt has made use of the high scholar- 
ship which he possesses to put together 
out of the four gospels a single connected 
life of Jesus. 
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This is not a new attempt in any sense 
of the word for very early in the history 
of the Christian Church scholars did the 
same thing. During more recent years, 
however, men have been content to read 
the four gospels as we have them in the 
New Testament. As Dr. Moffatt points 
out in his Preface, each one of the gospels 
presents a portrait of Jesus. The reader 
can thus arrive at his own portrait by 
reading all four. Dr. Moffatt’s little book 
renews the ancient attempt to put the four 
together. The price is one dollar. 


BIBLE STUDY 


(Continued from Page 22) 


mentioned above, or is otherwise obvious, it 
is omitted. In studying the first chapter of 
Exodus, therefore 1-8 means “Exodus, chapter 
1, from verse 1 to, and including verse 8;” (7) 
and (11) means “Exodus, chapter 1, verse 7, 
and verse 11.” 

b. 12:4-8 means “chapter 12, from verse 4 
to, and including, verse 8.” 

c. 6:9, 11, 15 means “chapter 6, verses 9, 
i ands! Seg 

d. 12:7-15:4 means “from chapter 12, verse 
7 to, and including, verse 4 of chapter 15.” 

e. 5:2a means “the first half of verse 2, of 
chapter 5.” And 5:2b means “the second half 
of verse 2, of chapter 5.” 

f. 6:4f means “chapter 6, verses 4 and 5,” 
The letter “f” means the following verse; 
whereas “ff” means the following verses.” 

Cut this “key” out and paste it to the inside 
cover of your Bibles. It will come in handy not 
only for this, but for other Bible study as well. 

—GEORGE SEALE. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 17) 
Do we plan in advance and announce 
meetings in advance? 
Attendance: 
Do we have one hundred percent at- 
tendance regularly? If not, why not? 
Length of Meetings: 
About two hours is a general standard. 
Leadership of Meetings: 
Do we have a definite leader? Does he 
carry out the program, or does he 
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let himself be side-tracked? Does he 
maintain a spiritual level of interest ? 


Content: 


Do we provide for fellowship? 

Do we provide for inspiration and 
spiritual growth? 

Do we give helpful information and 
study ? 

Do we make progress, definite plans 
for improvement, etc. ? 


Quality: 
Is the conference interesting ? 
Do the members take part? 
Do we have a spirit of unity and work- 
ing together? 
Is there a spirit of loyalty and conse- 
cration present ? 


| Results: 


Are improvements in our work brought 
about ? 


Do the workers grow in consecration 
and in skill? 
—FRrances EASTMAN. 


- The 1945-1946 Church School 
Leaders’ Handbook 


has been mailed to all teachers whose 

/ names were sent to the Hawaiian Board 

by their ministers. 

_ Additional copies are available for those 
who did not receive one or who would like 
to have extra handbooks. Ministers will 

find these helpful in organizing and ad- 

_ ministering the Sunday School. Secure 

your copies now, and go over them care- 

fully with superintendent and teachers. 
* 
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The Director of Christian Education 
P. O. Box 150, Honolulu 10, T. H. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


these islands, reading selections from Mr. 
Snow’s Journals of 1853 from Kusaie, 
and Dr. Gulick’s Journal from Ponape, 
also of 1853. She also spoke of the out- 
standing work of the Hawaiian mission- 
aries who accompanied the American 
Board missionaries to these islands and 
also to the Marquesas. 

The average attendance at these meet- 
ings were fifteen. 


Miss Marian Sargent 


In a letter received recently by Mrs. 
Theodore Richards, Miss Sargent tells 
of her resignation from the church in 


The 


following is an excerpt from her letter: 


Scarsdale and about her new post. 


“T have loved my work in Scarsdale — 
but next year I move on to a new field, 
with my address just Radburn, New 
Jersey. It is a newer community with 
many children and more of a challenge 
to me. They are building a new church 
and though I have looked over several 
fields since I decided to insist on my 
resignation taking effect this fall, there 
has seemed more of a challenge to me at 


Radburn.” 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


(Continued from Page 2) 


It may be that many of us have been 
so close to the bickering and grumbling 
of the people to see this larger point. And 
of discontent there has been much, yet 
there has been cause for it, what with 


shortages and inconveniences and_ hard- The only bank in Hawaii with this 
ships and personal losses. These have protection is 

been in no way comparable in extent to AMERICAN SECURITY BANK 
the same conditions in the European King and Nuuanu Sts. _— Honolulu, T. H. 


countries, yet nevertheless they have 
touched us. Many have felt them and 
reacted toward them violently, trying to 
escape them personally. But in spite of 
this the nation has worked together. Limi- 
tations have been accepted, burdens have 
been carried and losses borne in order 
that the enterprise in which we were en- 


gaged might be brought to a successful : &} 


conclusion. a2 ee 
But now what? The war is over ; which It’s worth going back for’a 
means that the obvious danger which second helping! That’s why 
threatened has now been removed. Yet Love’s Crispy Crackers are a 
in a sense the greatest task we have ever saving grace in every house- 
faced lies before us. We have to put our ae) Ce They are also ideal 
country back together again, as it were, with. cheese, or condiments, 
re-building its ways for peace. And in m for unexpected. guests, 
doing so we have to build in such a way @ 


that our country shall be a joint partner 
in a united world. As laymen with but a 3 
limited understanding of the complex pro- 
cesses involved, we can but ames at the CRISPY CRACKERS 
immensity of that task. But it would ap- 
pear that if the winning of the war called 
for the renunciation of personal interest, 
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A service ever in keeping with 
requirements of dignity, and in 
accord with the inherent nobility 
of the human spirit. 
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The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 
King and Bishop Streets 
Honolulu, T. H. 


for self-sacrifice, and for the ready accept- 
ance of individual hardship, then the 
establishment of the peace will demand 
infinitely more of the same qualities. We 
cannot settle back with a feeling that now 
we can look out for ourselves, unless we 
would lose the very end for which we 
have fought. 


Imagine a large castle with a family of 
people in every room, with each family 
squabbling among its members, and each 
family trying to get from other families 
some goods that would make them hap- 
pier. One day two of the families decided 
to settle the whole business. They were 
quickly joined by a third family. Their 
procedure was to gain control by force 
of the various rooms, and thus get all 
the goods they wanted and a peaceful 
castle in the bargain. But when some of 
the other families saw what was happen- 
ing, they stopped their squabbling and 
united to put down the three revolters. 
The united families succeeded, although 
they almost knocked the castle down in 
their efforts. Now imagine the work 
which now lies before the united families. 
And that is where we stand today. 

It is therefore somewhat disturbing to 
see how quickly our people have turned 
to seeking their own welfare. Our news- 
papers report that strikes are occurring 
all over the nation, that deputations repre- 
senting special interests are waiting upon 
Congress, and that leaders are rising up 
to make sure that we get out of the 
international arrangements all that we 
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want or need. Perhaps these are but signs 
of a feeling of release from the pressures 
of war, manifestations that are but tem- 
porary. If so, they will soon pass and we 
will settle back into the hard tasks of the Deteiterial (Dinvihaier 
peace. But it may be that they are signs of 

of a fundamental spiritual outlook which Sheaffer Pens and Pencils 
we possess, an outlook that has been held 
in leash during the war but is now free to HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. 
express itself. If that is the case, then we THE PIONEER PAPER HOUSE 

are in for bad days and the chances are Ala Moana at South St. Ph. 2371 
good that we, like the farmer’s team, will 
get stuck on the way up the hill. We can- 
not, now, fight among ourselves, each 
seeking his own ends, and achieve the goal 
before us. 


* *K x 


But our story has reference also to 
our church. The individualism and self- 
interest which have marked our western 
world have also marked the church. Even 


within the bounds of one denomination D d bl 
here has been little consciousness of unity epenaavie 
and sameness of purpose. And as for the Trust Service 


Christian Church in its entirety, the situa- 
tion is too obvious to call for comment. for 

Yet nothing is clearer than that God has All Hawaii 
called those who would worship and serve 
Him into one united brotherhood. So that 
today the church is called to repent its 
divisions and find the new life that will 
draw its people together. 

One can read much out of the difference BI 

between the behavior of the churches in 1 COMPANY. LIMITED 
Europe and the churches in our land dur- 
ing the past five years. In Europe the 
various different churches have moved 
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closer together, and in some countries” 
Lauhala Purses have been the focus of opposition to the 
enemy. Visser ‘T’Hooft’s report on the 
Dutch church make that quite clear, for 
Jewelry Items in Holland the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Protestant groups spoke and acted 
unitedly as one, against the occupying 
powers. But with us, the war appears to 
have made little difference, for our de- 
nominations continue to go their own 
ways, each bent on the achievement of 
its own ends. May we say that in dis- 
aster Europe found the seeds of a spiritual 
unity, while we achieved a secular unity 
that brought us success. If so, then that 
is all the more reason why we in our land 
must allow our divided church to weigh 
heavily on our consciences, for a nation 
that has gained its purpose by secular. 
means will scarce heed a church that 
speaks with a clamor of confused tongues. : 
The church must see that our day de- 
mands its unity. More than that, God. 
requires it. 

We, then, of the church, are faced with 
a heavy obligation. We must become a 
united people, pulling together, in order 
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To Win is to Serve! to be an example to our world now; we 
must do this because only so can our 

DO YOUR PART— practices agree with our speaking; and 

BUY BONDS! we must do it, because that is the end 


set before us. Of ourselves we probably 


cannot do it, for there is in all of us 
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—J. Lest DuNSTAN. 
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“One Thing I Do” 


The title of this editorial will readily 
be recognized as some words from the 
Apostle, Paul. They were written from 
prison to a church group troubled by 
danger and persecution. Yet there 
breathes through them and the passage 
in which they are imbedded, a determined 
courage born of a clear purpose. This 
is strange when one considers the cir- 
cumstances out of which they came, cir- 
cumstances that might easily have brought 
discouragement, disorder and petulance to 
both writer and recipients; and even 
stranger when one remembers the tur- 
bulence of the second letter to the Cor- 
inthians, written when Paul was a free 
person in active missionary work. It 
would seem that the external marks of 
defeat, so obvious in Paul’s later years, 
might have wrought disillusion in him. 
But that was not the case, for as time 
went by Paul’s life seems to have grown 
clearer and more certain, so that while 
it came to be set in a confusing sit- 
uation, it showed less of the influence 
of environment than it did earlier. Per- 
haps it was, as the confused world of 
his time took an even stronger hold upon 
him, that he was thrown back more com- 
pletely upon the life God had given him 
at his conversion and nurtured through 
the years of service in the church. All 
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the multitudinous efforts to which he had 
put his hands finally reduced themselves 
to one; “one thing I do.” 

Be hk 


Our day demands that we do many 
things. The catalogue of tasks to be done 
can be stretched out almost indefinitely 
without drawing an exaggerated picture 
of the times. Begin with the world as a 
whole and end with individual man’s own 
life, and at almost any point in the lessen- 
ing circumference of vision there is some- 
thing patently out of order demanding to 
be put right. It is as though the world 
were like an automobile which had been 
picked up by a giant, shaken thoroughly, 
banged against a massive cliff and then 
thrown to the ground; surely an auto- 
mobile treated in such fashion would be 
in no condition to travel, and a mechanic 
would be hard put to it to know just 
where to begin repairs. That is, of 
course, just about what has happened to 
the world. And now man has to put it 
together again. 

That some are determined to under- 
take the work of mending is quite clear ; 
newspapers, magazines and radio daily 
report the plans they have and the efforts 
they make. One would maintain a world 
order; another would adjust trade prac- 
tices; another would re-educate whole 


peoples; another would reform the edu- 
cational system; others would alter the 
calendar, establish a universal language, 
raise wages, lower working hours, make 
laws governing moral behavior, and do 
just hosts of other things. On the one 
hand men discern the places in our world 
that are disjointed and out of order; on 
the other hand, men gather around each 
such plan to right it if they can. 


One cannot help letting his imagination 
run around this situation, for it is ludi- 
crous in the extreme. But its absurdity is 
swallowed up in its seriousness. Men do 
realize how serious conditions are and are 
equally serious in their determination to 
make those conditions right. But the re- 
sult of this seriousness is a babel of voices 
each shouting its own private panacea, 
seeking to get others to join in applying 
it. We have causes and associations and 
societies and commissions and unions and 
councils and... ., the English language 
is scarce broad enough to provide names 
for all. And each one ardently and dra- 
matically addresses itself to an “evil” 
which must be removed. 

I once went to a fire out in a remote 
country district; and all the people living 
in the district went as well. It was a 
big farmhouse that had somehow caught 
on fire. Dozens of folk, men, women, and 
children, rushed out to help, for there 
was no such thing as a fire engine. One 
man shouted to break in the door ; another 
led a group getting the potatoes out of 
the cellar; another tried to organize a 
water-passing line from the neighboring 
brook; another had others working with 
him at the well; others shovelled sand on 
the roof. All were busy putting out the 
fire or saving the contents of the house; 
all worked just as hard as they could; all 
did what they thought needed to be done. 
But the farmhouse burned to the ground. 
The conflagration had set many tasks be- 
fore people’s eyes, and they tried to do 
them all. 

And the poor individual today is in 
exactly the same predicament. His con- 
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science or his common sense tells him 
that the single tasks of righting wrongs 
which are laid before him are essentially 
valid. Wrongs do exist and something 
ought to be done about them. Therefore, 
he ought to do something about them; he 
ought to lend a hand here, and give some 
support there, and attend this meeting, and 
take an interest in that problem. He ought 
to do all those things. But he cannot, 
and basically he knows it. So that hu- 
manity divides itself into those who do 
nothing and those- who try to do many 
things. The former remain alive, caught 
by the tide of world affairs; the latter 
die of overwork trying to stop a tiny seg- 
ment of the tide. Today’s text might well 
be stated as “many things I do.” 
i eee 


What a strange feeling comes over one 
as he leaves the present for a moment 
and ponders the words of Paul! And 
what would one not give for the power 
and the right to say, ‘“‘one thing I do.” If 
that could only be, then there would come 
in place of the turmoil and the haste ana 
the confusion and the overwrought nerves, 
the calm and peace of him who has only 
one thing to do. Just think of getting up 
in the morning and facing the day with 
but one thing to do; and think of going 
to bed at night with the realization that 
however poorly the task has been done, 
there has only been one task so that there 
is nothing more to be concerned about. 
The whole of life would change if, instead 
of the many things we do, there was but 
one. At least the words of Paul, if they 
do nothing else, point up the wide gap 
which separates human existence as it is 
and as it should or might be. 

Some people do find but one thing to 
do; they concentrate their attention upon 
the single interest they have and live only 
for that. To them, the cause they espouse 
is eminently worthy, even though they 
may not go to the extreme of thinking it 
the only curative for all ills. It is suffi- 
cient for them, and they close their eyes 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Federal Council News 


Church Attendance 


NEW YORK, Sept. 6—Church mem- 
bership in the United States has reached 
an all-time high of 7,492,669 persons, 
more than 52% of the population, accord- 
ing to the 1945 edition of the Yearbook 
of American Churches, edited under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

In announcing its publication today, 
Dr. Benson Y. Landis, editor of the 
Yearbook, pointed out that the total mem- 
bership figure, as officially reported by 
256 religious bodies in the continental 
United States, represents an increase of 
3,991,483 over that compiled for the pre- 
vious issue two years ago. Total church 
membership, as well as the proportion 
of church members in the population, has 
been increasing steadily for many years, 
Dr. Landis said. 

Among the Protestant groups the 
Methodist Church reports the largest 
membership — 8,046,129 persons, fol- 
lowed by the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion with 5,667,926. The figures reported 
in the Yearbook are mainly for years end- 
ing in 1943 and 1944, explained Dr. 
Landis. 

Thirteen religious bodies each reported 
over one million members, a total of 
59,767,348 persons, equal to 82 per cent 
of the total church membership. These 
thirteen bodies, and their memberships, 
are as follows: 
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The Roman Catholic Church ......23,419,701 
The Methodist Church.................... 8,046,129 
Southern Baptist Convention........ 5,667,926 
Jewish Congregations ..................-- 4,641,184 
National Baptist 

Convention, U.S.A. Ine. ............ 4,021,618 
National Baptist Convention 

Cla AINE Capen e ected Poh oe 2,352,339 
The Protestant Episcopal 

Girir chiciert <i cet ek is) pe we 2,227,524 
Presbyterian Church 

teil, Sa Se a URS, ee a ad ee Pe ey 2,040,399 


The United Lutheran 
Charchineamericane ee 1,690,204 
Diseiplesnot Christe. store 1,672,354 


Northern Baptist Convention .... 1,555,914 
Evangelical Luthern Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and 
Others Statesmen ee ee 1,356,655 
Congregational Christian 
Whiurcheste ter Rests 1,075,401 
59,767,348 


The number of members 13 years of 
age and over is estimated to be 59,717,107 
persons, also the highest figure ever re- 
ported. 

Twenty-three Baptist denominations 
have a total of 14,208,193 members; 
twenty Methodist denominations have 
9,924,842 members; twenty Lutheran 
denominations have 5,129,147 members. 
The 256 religious bodies report 253,762 
local churches. 

The Yearbook of American Churches 
is published by the Sowers Printing Com- 
pany, Lebanon, Penna. 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert 


NEW YORK, Sept. 4.—Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, left tonight for Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he will work for the 
next six months with the general staff 
of the World Council of Churches during 
the crucial period of reconstruction in 
Europe. 

Dr. Cavert, accompanied by Mrs. 
Cavert, sailed on the Queen Elizabeth, 
and will go first to London where he will 
confer with British church leaders con- 
vened by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
concerning the program of reconstruction 
and inter-church aid in Europe. He will 
hold similar consultations in Paris with 
leaders of the French Protestant Feder- 
ation before going on to Geneva. 

On a six month leave of absence from 
the inter-church body which he has served 
as General Secretary for 24 years, Dr. 
Cavert will assist the World Council staff 
on major matters of organization and 
policy looking toward the convening in 
February of the first meeting of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Council 
since the war began. 

He will be associated with Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft, General Secretary of the World 
Council, who visited this country in the 
spring to confer with leaders of the Amer- 
ican Committee of the World Council, 
and to request Dr. Cavert’s services. 

In the formal request submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft pointed out 
that the release at this time by the Coun- 
cil of “one of the outstanding Protestant 
leaders in America as a temporary gift 
to the World Council would symbolize the 
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concern of the American churches in the 
world-wide organization of Christian 
churches.” 

Widely known in this country and by 
the churches of Europe for his long as- 
sociation in interchurch cooperation, Dr. 
Cavert while in Geneva will help to co- 
ordinate the activities of the greatly in- 
creased staff of the World Council and 
will advise on the effective deployment of 
resources and staff in connection with aid 
to the stricken churches in Europe. 


Dr. Cavert has been General Secretary 
since 1921 of the Federal Council of 
Churches, which is made up of 25 of the 
major Protestant communions with a 
combined membership of more than 25 
million. One of the early leaders of the 
movement toward a World Council of 
Churches, Dr. Cavert, together with other 
world church leaders was invited by Dr. 
William Temple, then Archbishop of 
York, to meet in Yorkshire in 1934 to 
consider the possibility of creating a 
world organization of churches. He was 
one of the original members of the Pro- 
visional Committee for the World Council 
of Churches which was created by action 
of the Oxford and Edinborough Confer- 
ences in 1937, and of the international 
conference at Utrecht, Holland in 1938, 
which drafted its constitution. 

In the fall of 1942 Dr. Cavert made a 
special trip to the European offices of 
the World Council of Churches for the 
purpose of strengthening the contacts be- 
tween the churches of America and those 
of Europe. This was the first trip by an 
American churchman to Europe after our 
entrance into the war. 
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Members of the Hawaiian Board Gathered in Regular Session 
at Mission Memorial Hall, May, 1945 


(From left to right) Rev. Allen Hackett, Pastor, Central Union Church; Rev. T. Markham Talmage, Pas- 
_tor, First Foreign Church, Hilo, Hawaii; Mrs. Florence Macintyre, Secretary of the Churches Committee 
of the Hawaiian Board; Mrs. Bertha S. Wilson, Office Executive of the Hawaiian Board; Mrs. Laura 
Bowers, Secretary of the Board; Rev. M. W. Mumma, Pastor, Filipino United Church; Mrs. M. W. Mum- 
ma, member of the Religious Education Committee; Mrs. Theodore Richards, First Vice-President of the 
Board; Miss Winifred Wing, member of the Religious Education Committee; Rev. Lloyd Davis, Pastor, 
Kohala Union Church, Kohala, Hawaii; Rev. Paul Waterhouse, Director of Honolulu Bible Training 
School and Pastor of Kalihi Union Church; Rev. Stephen Desha, Chaplain, Kamehameha Schools; Rev. 
T. Okumura, Pastor emeritus, Makiki Christian Church; Rev. Moses Inaina, Pastor of Kaahumanu 
Church, Wailuku, Maui, and Moderator of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association: Rev. E. A. Centeno, 
Pastor, Puunene Evangelical Church, Maui; Mr. E. C. Webster, President of the Hawaiian Board; Rev. 


F. M. Sania Ana, Pastor, Waipahu Filipino Church; Miss Ethel Damon, well known historian and writer, 
and member of the Kauai Committee; Dr. J. Leslie Dunstan, General Secretary: Mr. Y. Miyamoto, Nuu- 


anu Congregational Church, member of the Executive Commitiee; Mrs. A. S. Davidson, former president 
of the Woman's Board of Missions; Mr. Joseph I. Bakken, Principal of Mid-Pacific Institute: Rev. Paul 
Morimoto, Pastor, Central Kona Church, Kealakekua, Hawaii; Mrs. E. C. Webster, member of the Relli- 
gious Education Committee; Miss Emily Ewaliko, Haili Church, Hilo, and member of the Hawaii Com- 
mittee; Rev. Henry P. Judd, Pastor, Kaneohe Hawaiian Church; Mrs. Nora Chang, member of the 
_Hanapepe Hawaiian Church, and West Kauai Larger Parish Council, and the Kauai Committee; Miss 
Frances Eastman, Director of Christian Education of the Hawaiian Board; Rev. C. C. Cortezan, Pastor, 
Koloa Filipino Church, Kauai; Mr. Gabriel Pea, Pahoa, Hawaii, Licensed Preacher, Scribe of Hawaii 
ree and member of Hawaii Committee; Rev. Paul L. Denise, Field Secretary for Kauai, on 


f West Kauai Larger Parish staff, and Pastor of Waimea Foreign Church. 
: 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


When we come to grips with the question of what we will do to help rebuild 
the world, we must first come to grips with the question: Are we living in such a 
way as to produce strong character, bearing the fruits of the Spirit of which St. 
Paul speaks: love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, benevolence, good faith, etc.G 
What are the roots of our life? Will they produce this sort of fruit? 

The testimony of the noblest men who have walked the earth points to the fact 
that he who works with God in the midst of the daily round can be depended upon 
to bear the fruits of the Spirit. A sense of companionship with the Loving Father 
of all men who calls his children to become like the God-revealing Christ, is the 
taproot of what we recognize as reliable, unselfish, compassionate character. This 
sense of companionship is the atmosphere of prayer, not always spoken words, but 
sometimes hot, sincere words; not always uttered or thought in an accustomed 
place of prayer, but bursting from the heart as the needs of others become vivid. 

Prayer is the aroma of worship. It is the sap of growing character. It is the glow 
of sunlight. It is the coolness of a cup of cold water for a thirsty soul. It is the 
color of music. It is the sound of kindness. It is the clasp of a father’s hand in the 
dark. It is love seeking a language. 

Without prayer nothing we do or give can be blessed as our Loving Heavenly 
Father would bless both us and our gifts and deeds in the service of others. With 
prayer we give ourselves. 

—Dr. Frep Fretp GoopseL. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Book of Exodus 


Part 1: God and History 
Chapters 1-8 


SLAVERY 
Chapter 1 


9-10. The Fear of Men. 


_In the last issue of The Friend we 
began our study of Exodus. Our main 
concern was to discover some of the 
causes which brought the children of Is- 
rael to the brink of slavery. In any given 
historical situation there are always both 
external and internal causes which give 
rise to slavery. The fall of Rome was due 
not alone to the barbarians who swept 
down upon the Eternal City and ransacked 
it in 476 A.D., but was also, and more 
profoundly, due to the internal state of 
corruption and weakness within Rome 
itself. The Empire was defeated before 
it was attacked. The French fell not alone 
because the Nazis over-ran them, but also 
because there was division within France 
itself. Division opened breaches in the 
lines long before Germans drove through 
them. So, although fully aware, at the 
time of writing the last issue, that there 
were external causes, we sought first those 
causes within God’s children themselves 


_ which eventually led to their enslavement. 


In our search we saw it a possibility that 
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the children of Israel had long been in 
bondage to Egyptian ways of doing and 
believing, thus themselves preparing the 
way for their physical enslavement. But 
now we must turn to the external causes 
of slavery, and chief among them is—the 
fear of men. 

If verses 9 and 10 have any basis in 
fact at all, it is clear what led the new 
king to round up the Israelites and place 
them under bondage. In the shadow of 
every word lurks the fear of men. It is 
hard to believe that the Hebrews were 
“more and mightier than the Egyptians, 
and that their small numbers could pos- 
sibly have been a threat to the Empire; 
but it is the nature of fear to exaggerate 
the dangers out of proportion to the facts. 
One need not go to ancient history to 
observe the truth of this. Hitler rose to 
power by stimulating fear of the Jews. 
Untold numbers of Americans believe, 
out of fear, the lie that the Jews are in 
control of the press and the radio. Let 
one Jew become a member of the Supreme 
Court, and the government, it is feared, is 
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being run by Jews. So then, as now, the 
Jews have been the object of persecu- 
tion arising out of a fear, stimulated and 
exaggerated. 

But fear not only enslaves those against 
whom it is directed, but also those who 
are victims of it. A man who fears other 
men may climb to a position of great 
power so that he can subjugate and tyran- 
nize them, yet, foolish man! he becomes 
himself a slave to those he fears. The rich 
man who must guard his riches is a slave 
to the thief who would steal them. The 
politician who must maintain his power 
is a slave to public opinion. The minister 
who is over zealous in winning new mem- 
bers for his church is in grave danger 
of becoming a slave to them, because the 
fear of not winning them drives him to 
preach that which is well-pleasing to the 
ears of men, and not that which is ac- 
ceptable in the sight of the Lord. 


Thus, having no Greater Fear (Fear of 
God) than to ‘deal wisely with them; lest 
they multiply . . . and fight against us,” 
a man becomes a slave to the fear of 
men; and the degree of this enslavement 
is gauged by the extent to which others 
are brought under subjugation. Only free 
men can permit others to be free. Oppres- 
sion is the sign of weakness in those who 
oppress; and the greater the oppression, 
the greater the weakness. Now, the new 
king who arose over Egypt was just a 
weak man, and the sign of his weakness 
was branded into the back of every He- 
brew by the taskmaster’s whip. The un- 
just fate of living in society, and live in 
society we must, is that others are forced 
to suffer from our weaknesses. 


11-14. The Oppression of Men. 


The fear of men leads to the oppression 
of men. When today we marvel at the 
accomplishments of ancient Egypt, for 
example, a temple of Ramses IIT which 
consists of four mammoth statues literally 
carved out of the side of a mountain; 
we fail to see the human toil sacrificed 
at its altar. When we are awed by the 
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giant pyramids, we fail to see the human 
misery clinging onto each neatly placed 
two-ton rock of which there were hun- 
dreds of thousands. For, although brains 
and skill were required to build those 
monuments, it was slaves, held in the 
yoke by the taskmaster’s whip, who were 
the towing machines and the cranes of 
uplifting power. It has been estimated 
that it took over a hundred-thousand men, 
twenty-five years to erect some of the 
largest pyramids. And by the time of 
Ramses II, the Pharaoh of the oppression, 
who engineered many colossal feats con- 
sisting mostly of self-portraits billboarded 
in rock, slavery in Egypt was at its peak. 
The Hebrews built the treasure cities Pit- 
hom, and Raamses, which were military 
outposts. And they were forced to “serve 
with rigour.” 

The awfulness of Israel’s oppression is 
revealed in the fact that they never forgot 
it. Their afflictions were so grafted into 
the national consciousness that even the 
passage of time and the rise of new gener- 
ations could not erase them from Israel’s 
memory. Throughout their history con- 
tinual reference is made to the time of 
their Egyptian bondage. And the children 
of Israel are constantly called upon to re- 
member. 


They are to remember their Egyptian 
sojourn so that they shall not forget what 
God has done for them. (God’s redeem- 
ing the Hebrews from Egypt is the most 
important event in Israel’s history to the 
Jew, holding a position in his faith com- 
parable to that of Christ’s coming for the 
Christian.) The children of Israel are to 
remember this event. But it is an easy 
matter to forget even the most momen- 
tous events when all is well. The man 
in a fox hole, the man brought face to 
face with death, may in such tragic times, 
indeed, behold the power of God. Yet 
this same man may, and usually does, 
when the moment of agony has passed, 
lapse into a state of dulled indifference 
over his eternal fate. The Israelites are 
to remember their bondage and the strong | 


hand of God in their deliverance. And 
because God is faithful, they are also to 
be faithful, lest they be enslaved again. 
“And thou shalt remember that thou wast 
a bondman in the land of Egypt, and the 
Lord thy God redeemed thee: therefore 
I command thee this thing today” (Deut. 
Po 2t5); 

They are to remember their suffering. 
They are not to forget the heat of the 
day, and the exhaustion at the end of the 
day. They are not to forget the task- 
master’s ill-intended whip enwrapping the 
body of a fallen brother. They are not 
to forget the gaping eyes of frightened 
children, nor the anguish of their mis- 
handled wives. They are to remember 
the walk of the overbearing soldier scat- 
tering those in his path, the hand of the 
master holding men in their tracks. Why? 
In order that some day they might have 
their revenge? That in the days of their 
power they might ape their former mas- 
ters? No. The children of Israel are to 
remember, not so that they may take out 
a belated revenge upon slaves and strang- 
ers in the days of their prosperity, but 
in order that they might treat them with 
kindness because they “understand the 
heart” of a slave. And because of their 
remembering, nowhere in the ancient 
world did strangers and slaves receive 
better treatment than in Israel; decency 
toward them being written into the laws 
of the land. “Thou shalt not oppress a 
stranger: for ye know the heart of a 
stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt” (Ex. 23:9). 


The oppression of men.—Ten years ago 
this story of slavery in Egypt would have 
seemed, at best like a bad dream; and at 
worst, like dead history. But we closed 
this chapter of history too soon! What we 
thought belonged to the dead past, and 
impossible for modern man, became, over- 
night, a ghastly reality. What fools we 
were to think that we could not fall from 
our exalted pedestal in history, and once 
again hear the crack of the taskmaster’s 
whip, the footstep of the overbearing sol- 
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dier, and see the gaping eyes of frightened 
children! Egypt with all its horrors has 
had a resurrection from the dead; and 
oppression, coupled with indifference to- 
ward the fate of other human beings, 
stalks the earth. But habit dulls the senses ; 
and we have become at home in “Egypt.” 
We look at pictures in news magazines 
of men burning with liquid fire, set along- 
side photos of lovers burning with passion, 
all without batting an eye; pictures of 
bodies thrown indiscriminately into a 
heap, set alongside photos of bodies 
adorned in the latest fashions, without 
sensing that something is wrong in this 
contrast. And now since armed conflict 
has ceased, the love of ease has dulled 
our memory. That new “super” washing 
machine which also makes a nice living- 
room piece, and that new “super” kitchen 
which does everything but digest our food 
for us, steal from the memory the need 
of the stranger in other lands. But let 
us not be fooled by the ending of the war, 
“for evil is the chronic malady of the 
universe ; and checked in one place, breaks 
forth in another” (Herman Melville). Is 
there no cure possible for this cancer 
eating away the healthy tissue of man- 
kind, and spreading throughout the na- 
tions of men? 


15-22. The Fear of God. 

There is a cure if we are willing to 
sit at the feet of Israel’s children and 
permit them to teach us out of their bitter 
experience. And the lesson is a lesson 
in “remembering.”” Remember “I am the 
Lord thy God, which brought you out 
of Egypt” (20:2); remember “I am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate 
me” (20:5). When men forget God, they 
also forget their fellowmen, for it is the 
fear of God, alone, which inwardly com- 
pels men to take a decent and responsible 
attitude toward other men. Because God 
holds each person accountable for what 


he does, the “God fearing’? man cannot 
(Continued on Page 28) 


German Confessional Church—Present Position 


The Union Seminary Review (Rich- 
mond, Virginia) carries an article entiled 
“The Confessional Church in Germany.” 
It is by the Rev. Wolfgang Schweitzer, 
a young German theologian who has been 
in Germany throughout the war but who 
escaped to the Allied lines, and who has 
been co-operating with Allied authorities 
in various ways. 

The article is in the main an historic 
account of the rise of the Confessional 
Church in Germany and its record during 
the war. It concludes, however, with a 
section on “The Present Situation,” and 
we think our readers might like to see 
this. Its appearance in these columns does 
not, of course, imply any agreement or 
disagreement with any views expressed 
by the author. 

Readers might like to note that the 
author is the son of the Rev. Dr. C. G. 
Schweitzer of the Wistow Training Cen- 
tre for Post-War Christian Service. 


The Present Situation 
“The situation to-day is as follows: 
There are two Churches, Mecklenburg 
and Thuringia, which are as before under 
‘German Christian’ leadership. These 
‘Thuringer Deutsche Christen’ have been 
taking a new line of propaganda to those 
parts of Germany where the old ‘German 
Christian’ movement broke down. They 
are holding their own services. Some- 
times, as, for instance, in Bavaria, they 
leave the official Church and are, in other 

words, supporters of the schism. 


“Secondly, there are, particularly in 
Prussia and Saxonia, large areas which 
may be considered more or less devas- 
tated Church regions. Relatively fertile 
ground is found in Prussia in the Prov- 
inces of Westphalia and Rhineland, since 
there the official Church authorities 
(Konsistorien) decided, for practical pur- 
poses, to co-operate with the Confessing 
Church (the former ‘German Christian’ 
Bishop Adler has naturally long since 
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left). The only obstacle there is really 
the Finance Division. 

“Finally to be listed are the ‘Intakte 
Landeskirchen,’ the provincial Churches 
which have kept their original constitu- 
tion: Bavaria, Wuterttemberg and Han- 
over. Here the ‘German Christians’ were 
completely excluded by the official 
Church. Where necessary they emigrated 
to Thuringia or Mecklenburg or left the 
Church. On the other hand, many Con- 
fessing Church ministers from other 
regions where the Church was under 
stronger Nazi control emigrated, particu- 
larly to Wtiertemberg. That was possible 
because even the Gestapo usually limited 
speech and residence prohibitions for cer- 
tain districts of Germany. From the 
Wiierttemberg-Landes bishop Dr. Wurm 
came also a new unification attempt, which 
was to prepare the future organization 
and common ideological basis for Protes- 
tant Churches in Germany. In contract 
to Hymmen’s ‘Geistlichem Vertrauensrat’ 
(with the ‘German Christian’ Bishops of 
Mecklenburg), this unification attempt of 
Wurm excluded all ‘German Christians.’ 
In this work almost all Councils of 
Brethren and ‘Intakte Landeskirchen’ 
have become co-workers. We are hoping 
that the right ground work was laid here 
for reconstruction after the war. 

“T hope that this information will con- 
tribute to an objective judgment of 
Protestant Christians in Germany. They 
have had to suffer more than is known 
to most within Germany as well as 
abroad. Niemoeller was by no means 
alone in his stand. Since 1937, as far as 
I know, never fewer than fifty ministers 
were under arrest at any one time; gen- 
erally there were never less than a hun- 
dred in various jails and concentration 
camps. A number of them perished dur- 
ing their confinement. In spite of much 
suffering we are still grateful that God 
has granted us life during these times. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Woman’s Board of Missions 
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Thanksgiving 1945 


The woman left the church and sought the path leading across the fields to her 
home. 

It had been a wonderful Thanksgiving service. As she sat in the church, her 
own personal cares and anxieties had slipped away from her. The security of her 
home and the safety of her loved ones seemed now, with the ending of the War, so 
assured. She lifted her heart in gratitude. Then her mind had turned to the 
many who had suffered losses, who were sad or destitute, those to whom life 
seemed now of little worth. The minister had spoken with great sympathy of 
those with such burdens upon their hearts. He had thanked God for the end 
of the struggle and thereby the saving of countless lives and infinite sorrow; 
for the victory with its hope of freedom; for the wider vision of peace and 
good will drawing the nations together ; for the part the Church was to play 
in achieving this ideal of world brotherhood. He had dwelt on the obligation 
resting upon each individual and had asked for renewed dedication to this great 
cause and to the work of the Church. 

As the woman followed her path she wondered how she, in her simple way, 
might help. She knew that her church needed her. And did it not offer her now 
a direct way of helping in these larger world affairs ¢ She recalled how merely 
nominal had been her relationship to her church and how scanty, even indifferent, 
had been the aid she had offered in the past and how she had never been willing 
to sacrifice or to give of herself. She bowed her head in shame. 

Then as she pondered, there came to her mind the words, “You can’t give what 
you haven't got.” A friend had said this in discussing the failure of a worker. 
What a feeling of despair the thought had brought to her personally at the time, 
but again what a glow she had felt in hearing the same friend say in analysing the 
source of strength of a beloved community leader, “She works with her character.” 
And she remembered the tribute paid by a Chinese Christian to Grace Coppock of the 
Shanghai YWCA on the day: of her death. This humble serving-woman in her 
grief had quoted the Chinese proverb, “She knew excellently well how to be a 
person.” And the woman wondered if she, too, could become a real person by 
working with her character and thus be of help to others. 

But how to begin? Into her mind came now the story of the young Oriental 

) student at an American college who arose each morning an hour earlier than 
others in order that she might read her Bible, meditate and pray. “I, too, can give 
time each day to thinking and spiritual growth. I shall try,” said the woman. 

And being a woman of practical habits, she began now to search within herself 
for some little talent which she might use at once for her church, Others seemed 
so richly endowed and she had so little, but at last she found one little gift which 
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she thought she might venture to offer. Then suddenly cold fear swept over her. 
What if she should fail? And again, as if in response to her need, came the recol- 
lection of her daughter’s experience as a wartime social-work volunteer. In her 
first interview with her supervisor she had been beset with a similar dread of 
failure and had finally said, “But I’m afraid I can’t do this work, after all, for I 
shall make mistakes.” Then had come the quick rejoinder from the older executive, 
“Of course you will make mistakes. You wouldn’t be doing anything if you didn’t 
make mistakes. The important thing is to learn thereby.” And the woman, thinking 
of all the help which her minister was constantly offering her by word and deed, 
and of the friendly hands reached out to her so often by her fellow church-members, 
decided that she, too, could risk mistakes and learn thereby. Cheerfully she began 
in her mind to build on her talent. 

And now she was approaching her house and as she opened the door her home 


was flooded with sunshine. 


Our Windward Oahu Project 


Windward Oahu has been selected by 
the Woman’s Board to be the recipient 
for the special Thanksgiving Offering this 
year. This selection is a very timely and 
happy one as it comes as an aloha gift 
to the faithful church-goers as they wel- 
come their pastor, Rev. Abraham Poepoe. 
For many years Windward Oahu has not 
had a resident minister, but those few 
faithful followers have carried on, have 
continued to gather to worship, to sing, 
to study, to make gifts for others. Mothers, 
with their children about them, have met 
in Christian fellowship, with an earnest- 
ness that never faltered, with song in their 
hearts. 

This Thanksgiving offering will help 
these Christians to carry on their work 


and to strengthen and expand their in- 
fluence. 

Let us give generously to this band of 
faithful followers from Punaluu, Kahana, 
Hauula, Waikane, Kahaluu, Heeia and 
Kaneohe, who have often shared so gra- 
ciously their music with us and who have 
served so well. Now as they look to the 
future, their efforts strengthened by the 
interest of their many friends, they will 
be more readily able to make the difficult 
adjustments of this changing world. 

When we give our Thank Offering, let 
us remember Windward Oahu, sharing 
with our neighbors our joys and hopes 
for the future. 

—Laura P. Bowers 


Missionary Institute 


A Missionary Institute was held under 
the auspices of the Honolulu Council of 
Church Women in the Mission Memorial 
Auditorium on Friday, September 14th. 
Registration took place at 9 o’clock and 
the meeting began at 9:15, with Miss 
Edith M. Noffsinger, the president, pre- 
siding. 

The opening hymn “Dear Lord and 
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Savior of Mankind” was sung, followed 
by devotions led by Rev. Harry S$. Ko- 
muro of the Harris Memorial Church. 
He read from Psalms 51 and from the 
58th chapter of Isaiah, closing with a 
prayer in which he stressed service to 
God. Mrs. Harry Komuro accompanied 
by Mrs. C. C. Martin sang “O Lord 
Most Holy.” 


The Friend 


Miss Noffsinger introduced the three 
people who were to take part in the 
panel discussion ‘‘Christianity Where You 


Live.” Rev. Ernest Fujinaga of the 
Manoa Valley Church was the first 
speaker. He told of his work in the 


valley and the problems that were ex- 
pected when the new housing project 
would be finished, and the plans being 
made to meet them. Mr. Paul Anderson 
of Palama Settlement was the second 
speaker. He stressed the difficulty be- 
tween people who spoke different lan- 
guages and how hard it was for non- 
Christians to conceive of the idea of what 
Christianity really is; how we must learn 
to know the people in our community, to 
understand them and to be conscious of 
their needs. The third member of the 
panel was Mrs. M. W. Mumma of the 
Filipino United Church, who presented a 
very moving picture of the life around the 
church on Liliha Street. The new hous- 
ing units planned for the neighborhood 
will clear out the slums, but real slum 
clearance must come from within, not 
imposed from without. 

The Rev. Paul B. Waterhouse of 


Kalihi Union Church gave a most in- 
spiring talk on the need of more missions 
and missionaries in Africa. He told of the 
life of David Livingston, who started as 
a worker in a spinning mill and ended as 
the greatest explorer of modern times. 
One hundred years ago Africa was one 
of the dark spots of the world, now many 
who were formerly cannibals, never hav- 
ing seen a wheel barrow, are now driving 
steam engines, trucks, and using Morse 
code. So far the Christian Work in Africa 
has always been too little and too late. 

Mrs. Carolyn Waite Mason rendered 
the selection, “How Beautiful Upon The 
Mountains.” 

Rev. Edward R. Whittemore, the new 
executive secretary of the Honolulu Coun- 
cil of Churches, was introduced. He told 
how he had sat in a group of seven hun- 
dred at the World Conference in San 
Francisco, and just as the nations must 
learn to work together for peace and good 
will so the Christian churches must work 
together for their goal. 

The benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. Dr. Alice Appenzeller, pastor of the 
Korean Methodist Church in Wahiawa. 

—Laura A. Morcan 


Panel Presentation 
(Given at the Missionary Institute on September 14, 1945) 


“Christianity Where You Live” 


It’s a real problem to live as a Chris- 
tian in an unchristian community. When 
we came here in 1934—it was stipulated 
that we live in the church grounds on 
Liliha Street and “just be kind.” I didn’t 
realize then, how hard that would be— 
it sounds easy enough. 

I might just remind you that the church 
grounds mentioned are in the area 
bounded by Liliha Street and Pua Lane, 
by King and Vineyard Streets, an area 
off bounds to service personnel for the 
past several months. (By the kindness of 
the provost marshal’s office our home and 
parish house are exempt. After I made a 
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rebellious protest, they decided it was the 
limit to put churches “off limits.’’) The 
police records show that 40% of all as- 
sault and battery calls in the city come 
from this area. It’s the rat harbor of the 
city and holds a large percentage of tuber- 
culosis. I’m trying to present on this 
panel what it means to live Christian in 
the slums. I’ve tried to do it for eleven 
years. At times I’ve failed miserably. 
The Home Mission theme for this year 
is ‘“Uprooted Americans,” but I think 
most of our neighbors are transplanted 
or hybrid Americans. They are Ha- 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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To the Congregational Christian Churches 
of the United States 


GREETING 


The Officers and Executive Committee of your General Council, in pursuance of 
a deeply felt duty, hereby set forth for your consideration and action the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities which confront us as a fellowship of churches in the im- 
mediate years of peace. 

In order that all of our people may be made familiar with our common purpose 
we urge that this call to the churches be read from all of our pulpits, that it be 
posted in the meeting houses, discussed by groups within the church communities, 
and acted upon after full and free deliberation as the conscience of each congrega- 
tion directs: 

As we give thanks to God for the ending of a war which threatened our basic 
freedoms, we recognize the supreme importance of a determined and consecrated 
will among us to serve the peoples of the world by working towards the achievement 
of international order and a lasting peace. 

We recogmze also that the ending of the war leaves us facing great areas—coun- 
tries, even continents—where human beings are burdened in body, mind, and spirit 
almost beyond power to endure. As followers of Jesus Christ we have a first duty 
to our needy fellow men. 

From us who call ourselves the Churches of Christ should come leadership in the 
efforts to attain world unity and peace and in healing the wounds of war. Among 
us are rooted and from us must continue to stem spiritual realities, and healing 
love. These must prevail through the years to come if our aim, His WAY UPON EARTH, 
is to be assured. 


We therefore call upon each church of our communion: 


Zo maintain and intensify the life of 
its own church community, that the peo- 
ple may be sustained during their difficult 
period of adjustment to peacetime con- 
ditions ; 

| Zo assist in the enlarging program of 
our denomination through prompt and 
generous support of the plan for a Sub- 
stantial and Courageous Increase in giv- 
ing. By this means our ongoing work may 
be maintained, our churches strengthened 
at home and abroad, and special needs and 
opportunities occasioned by the war may 
be met; 


| To assist in the immensely important 
program of aid to war victims, the re- 
habilitation of peoples uprooted by the 
war, and the reconstruction of church life 
and properties around the world by giving 
—and sacrificial giving—to our Commit- 
tee for War Victims and Reconstruction; 
{| To act with the churches of our fellow- 
ship in furthering not only our own pro- 
gram but that of the World Church. The 
quickening power of the name of Christ 
may, through the common effort of all 
who serve Him, reach into the darkened 
places of this earth. 


We firmly believe that through united action our churches will not only be able to 
meet the challenge of these times but also under God find a new sense of fulfillment 
as we labor in His name and for their sake. The officers and staff of your General 
Council and its cooperating bodies hold themselves ready to aid you in every possi- 
ble way in carrying out these purposes. 

RonALD Brincrs, Moderator 
By Douctias Horton, Secretary 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


We Plough the Fields 


In this Pacific Paradise it is hard for 
us sometimes to realize the passage of 
the seasons. Christmas is heralded, not 
with cold and snow, but with subtle re- 
minders from the stores “Do your Christ- 
mas shopping early!’ And the Thanks- 
giving season approaches without that 
much warning, for our growing season 
does not come abruptly to a halt. Yet in 
our hearts, as Christians, we feel that it 
is appropriate, even necessary, to set aside 
some part of the year to make a special 
point of thanking our God for His mercy 
and His over-abundant gifts to men. 

This “Hymn of the Month” is some- 
what unique, in that it is a hymn printed 
in the majority of our hymn books, and 
has become recognized as one of the most 
appropriate thanksgiving hymns, yet the 
author never intended that it should be. 
Matthias Claudius, in 1728 wrote a 
lengthy poem, “Paul Erdmann’s Fest.” 
The setting is a thanksgiving celebration 
in -Paul Erdmann’s Kitchen, where a 
group of peasants have gathered to enjoy 
the festivities and fellowship after a sum- 
mer of labor on their farms. 

It is not hard to visualize a long table 
in this farmhouse kitchen, bending be- 
neath the weight of the type and amount 
of good things to eat as prepared by those 
German mamas. In the course of the 
celebration, the peasants sing a song of 
praise and thankfulness to God, which 
poem has been taken as the basis for 
this hymn. 
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Claudius had a background that made 
him fully appreciative of his relationship 
to the ‘Giver of all perfect gifts,” in that 
he was raised as ‘the son of a Lutheran 
minister, and even was started on the 
road to the ministry himself. However, 
as a young man he became more interested 
in literature and law, and while following 
those lines, drifted from his religious con- 
victions. 

As is the case with many who lose 
their grip on the most important thing 
in their lives, their faith in God, the 
gracious Father had to use rather harsh 
methods to restore his faith, without which | 
life is empty. Claudius was taken with aj 
serious illness, and obviously, while 
stricken in body, his spirit had opportunity 
to return to its proper balance. 

The work of Matthias Claudius is an 
interesting illustration of the way the 
Holy Spirit can use the work of a man, 
even though that man is not directly en- 
gaged in the preaching of the gospel from 
the pulpit. This writer was doing edi- 
torial work in the publications of several 
German towns, and wrote many of his 
poems for these papers. And those poems 
were so filled with the things of God 
that, without his planning it, they were 
included in the Lutheran hymn-books, 
and some were translated into English. 
The translation of this hymn was made 
by Miss Jane Campbell, the daughter of 
an English pastor. 

—Rosert C. CARBAUGH 
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BOOKS ARE GOOD GIFTS 


UNUSUAL 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ARE IN STOCK 
NOW 


WE WILE-HEEP V@USSEEE@E 
YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


We urge that all orders for these and other books be placed immediately. Please 
note in your order whether or not a substitution would be acceptable in the event 
that a particular title is no longer in stock. We are more than glad to make 
suitable selections of books for you, if you will tell us the age and sex of the child, 


and the price you want to pay. 
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THE TASHA TUDOR CALICO BOOKS 


PROV GOTS vatance tee en ng ee eee 75c-$1.00 
Pumpkin Moonshine 
The County Fair 
Dorcas Porcus 
Alexander the Gander 
Snow Before Christmas 
Simply and charmingly told tales, exqui- 
sitely illustrated. 


by ile 8 


LULLABY—WHY THE PUSSY CAT 
WASHES HIMSELF SO OFTEN 
Josephine Bernhard 
$1.50 


A gay Polish legend about the Nativity, the 
lively ‘peasant’ colors and designs making 
it a book of true distinction, and including 
the little cats’ lullaby and music. 

TFs 


THE STORY OF THE MODERN AGE 
Donald Culaross Peattie 
9-11 years 50c 
A dramatic, simple, and vivid presentation 
of our modern world from the French Revo- 
lution to now. An informational book, at- 
tractively pictured and written. 
7 AM fone 


A DONKEY FOR THE KING 
Olive Price 


2-7 years 


75c 


A charming story of twelve-year-old Joshua 
and the donkey, "Laban", in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the time of Jesus. Artistically illustrated 
by Valenti Angelo. 


8-12 years 


pia se 


LEGENDS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Frances Frost 
$2.50 


“These beautiful and strange tales of each 
country show the courage, imagination, and 
basic faith of the nations now united in the 
high purpose of defending and maintaining 
freedom.” Significant stories of the past for 
today and tomorrow, beautifully retold in 
Frances Frost's poetic prose. 


6-10 years 


HERE ARE SOME TITLES 


THE CHINESE AMERICAN SONG BOOK 
Gertrude Jacobs 


$2.50 


A most appealing and unique collection of 
games and songs, with a language unit in 
both English and Chinese. Original and fine 
illustrations by an unknown and untutored 
Chinese child-artist of fourteen. For inter- 
ested adults. 


For any age 


b Se fot 


LITTLE PEOPLE IN A BIG COUNTRY 
Norma Cohn 


$1.50 


An introduction to Russian children through 
the medium of their own experience, as ex- 
pressed in their remarkable paintings, col- 
lected in this unusual book. For interested 
adults too. 


6-10 years 


fis dee A 
CONCORD’S HAPPY REBEL 
Hildegarde Hawthorne 


14 years to Adult 


A biography of Henry David Thoreau told 
with understanding, the contrasts in his na- 
ture being shown in his relationship with 
Emerson, and the whole galaxy of his 
contemporaries. 
fi Ak f 
THE SINGING TREE 
Kate Sendy 
10-13 years 


A beautifully written and illustrated book 
of life on a ranch, on the plains of Hun- 
gary; full of stirring action and descriptions 
of strange customs and scenes. 

Aad tA 


THE ANIMALS’ CHRISTMAS 


Anne Thaxter Eaton 
7-12 years 


Folklore and legends and traditional carols, 
wisely chosen by Miss Eaton, and decorated 
by Valenti Angelo, whose drawings have 
the same childlike beauty and lovely sim- 
plicity as the poems and stories. 


Other Titles Available — Write About Your Desires 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 
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P. O. Box 150, Honolulu 10 


Social Action 


Honolulu has joined the rest of the na- 
tion in the matter of strikes. Like the rest 
of the nation there is a great deal of emo- 
tionalism connected with it. There is need 
of a sane appraisal of the strike issues and 
situations. The Christian cannot allow 
himself the luxury of an emotional, irra- 
tional response to this situation. He must 
provide the community with stability, sen- 
sibility, rationality, that this situation may 
intelligently be settled. 


The Christian first of all is concerned 
with justice for everyone. Unless a social 
order is undergirded with justice that or- 
der cannot survive. That is the lesson of 
history. The democratic process gives its 
citizens the opportunity to attain justice 
through compromise. Each side of the 
bargaining process will use the best wea- 
pons by which to gain its point. When a 
stalemate is reached labor resorts to the 
strike method. The strike is the most ef- 
fective weapon that labor possesses. Take 
that away and you kill the labor move- 
ment. 

The issue, therefore, is not the strike 
method. ‘The issue is one of justice. The 
question is: Are the claims of labor in 
this particular strike just? Or is it de- 
manding too much? There can be no con- 
demnation of labor as such, or capital as 
such. Without either man cannot. live. 
Each issue must be judged on its merits. 

Historically speaking laissez faire capi- 
talism as practiced in our country resulted 
in monopolistic practices in which wealth 
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was the possession of the few. Supported 
by the doctrine that the rights to hire and 
fire and to set the wage rate were inalien- 
able rights of the employer, the employers 
were able to exploit labor for their own 
purposes. The government recognized 
this and under President Roosevelt passed 
the National Labor Relations Act, giving 
the right to organize and collective bar- 
gaining to labor. This meant that the laws 
favored the working man as over against 
his employer. The growth in recent times 
of organized labor attests to this fact. 


The important thing to note for our 
purposes is that the government recog- 
nized the existing injustices and sought 
to help the working man attain greater 
justice for his labors. In general, then, 
greater justice is on the side of organized 
labor. This fact the government has rec- 
ognized even before the church, to the 
eternal shame of the church of Christ. But 
in specific instances the employing firm 
may be more on the side of justice than 
the union. 


The first thing for the Christian to de- 
termine is his conception of what consti- 
tutes justice. What is a just and living 
wage? Does the worker have decent liv-. 
ing quarters? Does he have time for cre-. 
ative leisure? Is he safeguarded against 
industrial accidents and diseases? There 
are numerous questions that must be 
raised concerning the ingredients that go 
into justice in our industrial order. 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Karl Barth Signs Statement on the Concentration Camps 


We venture to reprint from The Inter- 
national Press and Information Service 
a statement which we believe will be read 
with interest. It is printed for informa- 
tion, and its appearance here implies no 
official approval or disapproval of the 
views expressed. The statement was 
clearly made after the revelations of the 
concentration camps, and before the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

“The Swiss Aid Committee for the 
German Confessional Church, confronted 
with the accounts which have been sub- 
mitted on the conditions obtaining in the 
German concentration camps, have issued 
the following statement under the signa- 
tures of Prof. Karl Barth, Prof. Oskar 
Farner and Pastor Vogt: 

‘We share in the horror felt everywhere 
at the revelation of such acts. We mourn 
the innumerable victims of this evil sys- 
tem. How is it possible that men could 
have treated their fellow-beings in such a 
way? We expect that stern justice will 
be meted out to all who directly or in- 
directly are responsible. All good German 
citizens would agree with us, we are sure, 
that the whole German people must share 
in the guilt. 

‘But we make the following statement : 
—This Satanic spirit which must be over- 
thrown along with the Nazi regime is 
not something which was unknown to the 
_ peoples of Europe and the world. Proofs 
are not lacking of what this regime in- 
tended and wished, and we have plenty 
of statements on what has happened in 
German concentration camps since 1933. 
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‘It is a fact that the testimonies given 
and the news spread were received with 
indifference and distrust in other coun- 
tries. 

‘It is a fact that in the past twelve 
years hundreds of thousands of Germans 
and millions of Jews of all countries 
have suffered as victims of this regime. 

‘It is a fact that the Government and 
governing circles of those countries which 
are now at war with Germany found it 
possible from 1933 to 1939 to treat this 
terrorist regime with respect and to re- 
main inactive. 

‘It is a fact that neutral Governments 
have suppressed for State reasons the 
spreading of this news up to a short time 
ago, although they had abundant evidence 
of its truth. 

‘It is, moreover, true that Christian cir- 
cles also have neglected to make their 
knowledge known. It is quite natural that 
those who are conducting the war and 
the peoples of neutral countries should 
to-day awaken to the full truth and should 
realize with whom and with what they 
have to deal. 

‘We give a warning against all hypoc- 
risy which might fail to see the follow- 
ing points :— 

‘1. The cruelties to which everybody’s 
eyes have been opened are only the con- 
sequences and symptoms of a spirit to- 
wards which the world showed too much 
comprehension and tolerance. 

‘2. He who remained indifferent before 
or sympathetic towards the spirit of 
Hitlerism at its inception has no right 
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to-day to try to put the blame for these 
horrors on others. 

‘3. Proof is not lacking that such evils 
are not foreign to other peoples. 

‘4. Man is inherently evil. The sick- 
ness whose last frightful symptoms have 
been manifested in Germany is not a Ger- 
man sickness only but has its roots in a 
hardness of heart which is to be found 
among all people. 


‘5. Apart from the Christian faith, there 
is no real and radical help for this hard- 
ness of heart—and not the German people 
only have been in many ways untrue to 
the faith. 

‘All this is no excuse for the German 
criminals and the German people. But we 
warn all serious people against the illusion 


of justifying oneself by a blind hatred, 
condemnation and retaliation. We declare 
that there can be no question of punishing 
the German people en bloc, but only of 
making them responsible for the renew- 
ing of the destroyed order. 

“We ask God that He may grant to the 
Christian Churches in Germany and 
among all the peoples after these years 
of shameful deeds that they may perform 
their duty of awakening the public con- 
science in a better way in coming days, 
in a more thorough and intrepid manner 
than before. 

“We are convinced that we speak in this 
declaration not only in our own names 
but also as representing the mind of the 
Confessional Church in Germany.’ ” 


SOCIAL ACTION 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The next thing to be done is to gather 
the facts. This is difficult to do in Hawaii. 
There are various reasons for this. The 
newspapers, for one thing, don’t give ade- 
quate coverage. They, themselves, seem 
to have an axe to grind. Labor is at fault 
in not bringing to the public in unmistak- 
able terms the issues of the strike. Neither 
does the employer, who leaves the bar- 
gaining to highly paid lawyers instead of 
bargaining with his men over the table. 
Yet the conscientious Christian can go 
around talking to the strikers, employers, 
and others in a position to know, to find 
out about the issues. 

When that is done and we are certain 
as to where greater justice lies, we must 
go about enlightening our friends. We 
can further exhort both sides to come to 
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an agreement, for all strikes affect the 
public and therefore become the concern 
of all citizens. We can write to the news- 
papers to present both sides of the con- 
troversy. The Christian cannot remain 
aloof from public controversies. He is 
part of it and he must make his moral 
power count in public issues to the benefit 
of all. 

We can be sure that this is only the be- 
ginning in labor-management controver- 
sies. More will come. The Christian must 
prepare himself intelligently for it. Un- 
less he does he will be carried away like 
the rest by irrational emotionalism. To 
save himself from that, and to make his 
contribution to the welfare of our common 
life, he must begin getting ready—NOW. 

—Mrneo Karacirl. 


The Friend 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


How to Prepare a Class Lesson 


When we think of “Sunday School 
Lesson” there comes to mind a picture of 
a quarterly or workbook, containing items 
of Bible study, some story suggestions, 
an outline of possible activities, blanks 
to be filled in, and ideas to be discussed. 
Many people feel that the only thing to 
do with this material is to follow it exactly 
as printed, step by step—introductory re- 
marks, round-robin reading of Bible refer- 
ences, discussion of each point, filling in 
blanks, and, if equipment permits, parti- 
cipation in the activities or handwork. 
This is the most obvious, and somehow 
the easiest, thing to do—easiest, that is, 
until we try to hold the attention of twenty 
or thirty children while doing it. When 
we try it, with our “‘teacher’s nose” glued 
to the pages, too often the children lose 
interest, wiggle and squirm, whisper 
among themselves, and soon are out of 
hand. Conducting the session becomes 
more of a struggle to keep order than it 
does an intelligent class lesson. By the 
time the period is over, the children 
emerge triumphant, and the teacher be- 
gins to convince herself that she can’t 
teach and had better persuade the superin- 
tendent to secure someone else for the 
position. 

Why is this so? Because a literalistic 
following of quarterly or workbook has 
left out the most important factor in any 
Sunday School lesson: the children. 

A Sunday School lesson should be an 
experience through which the pupils dis- 
cover how to live the Christian life. It 
is a time when the teacher guides the 
children into the Christian way of think- 
ing, feeling and living. It is not a period 
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to be used solely for imparting certain 
information, or exclusively for keeping the 
youngsters busy at handiwork, or pri- 
marily for a lecture on what the teacher 
thinks the children ought to know. It is, 
or should be, “a bit of life experience.”’ 
It is far, far more than the covering of a 
stated quantity of printed material. 

All these things are part of the Sunday 
School lesson: the printed materials or 
lesson outline; the pupils and their spirit- 
ual growth; methods of teaching and acti- 
vities ; the teacher ; the classroom location ; 
plans for carrying over into week-time the 
inspiration and activity of the Sunday 
class period. All of these must be woven 
together in the way best suited to further- 
ing the spiritual growth and Christian 
training of the particular boys and girls 
in the class. 

Obviously, if all these items are to be 
considered and used properly, the teacher 
must plan her lesson carefully. Auto- 
matically following the quarterly or work- 
book is not enough. So doing, places the 
children’s growth in the background. The 
pupils sense that the lesson is not speak- 
ing to their needs, is not saying some- 
thing which speaks directly to their hearts, 
and they become restless. What, then, 
are some of the steps in preparing a class 
lesson which is really a lesson-experience ? 

First, the teacher will become thor- 
oughly familiar with the quarterly or 
workbook. 

(a) Find the purpose of the entire 
quarterly (complete series of lessons). 
For example, a series of lessons may deal 
with certain events in the life of Paul, 
and conclude with the story of his con- 
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version on the road to Damascus. ‘To the 
teacher who thinks of this course as a 
factual study in the Apostle’s life, this 
will be confusing, and she will make it 
so to the pupils. If she reads carefully 
the introduction to the quarterly, she will 
discover that these studies were planned 
to give help to junior age pupils in solv- 
ing certain life problems, hence there is 
a reason for the arrangement. 

Somewhere in the introduction to the 
entire series, the aims will be stated. They 
may be listed as “desired outcomes,” or 
“objectives,” or “goals.” Whatever the 
name, these purposes are usually couched 
in terms of child growth, and should be 
understood by the teacher. They will be 
stated in terms of growths and experiences 
to be expected of the various age levels. 

In addition, general teaching sugges- 
tions will be given. The relation between 
lessons in the series will be pointed out. 
Suggestions for linking up everyday 
events with the learning experience on 
Sunday will also be made. Perhaps addi- 
tional source materials (pictures, stories, 
activities, etc.) will also be mentioned be- 
cause it is always helpful to have an added 
store of such materials to ‘substitute for 
inappropriate parts of the lessons. 

(b) Look at the individual lessons 
next. See the general outline for the 
weeks ahead and the groupings of les- 
sons. Get the picture of how each lesson 
fits into the next one. Think of the de- 
sired outcomes in the lives of the: chil- 
dren, and the best methods for helping to 
accomplish these. 

Such a method of coming to know the 
whole series, and the relation of each 
lesson to the series, makes the preparation 
of each week’s lesson simpler and more 
enjoyable. The teacher knows “where she 
is going,” and is able to spend time fitting 
these materials and suggestions for teach- 
ing into the life situations of her pupils. 

Second, take up the specific lesson 
which is to be taught. 

(a) Read it through carefully, keeping 
in mind all the boys and girls in the class. 
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Ask yourself these questions. 

How do I want the children to think, 
feel, and act, as a result of this class 
session ? 

What experiences can I plan, based on 
this material, that will help the children 
to think, feel, and act in this desired way ? 
What are the things which these pupils 
like to talk about and do? 

Which of the materials suggested can I 
use to help bring about this change? 
Which story? Which songs? Which 
pictures ¢ 

How can I plan for the children to have 
a real part in everything that happens in 
the class session? What can I plan so that 
each child will have some active part? So 
that there will be no one on the “outer 
fringes” ? 

What chance can I give the children 
to practice the kind of thinking, feeling, 
and acting which it is desired to bring 
about ? 

How can I plan so that the children 
will find meaning and satisfaction in the 
Sunday session? So that they will come 
closer to God and want to know Jesus 
better ? 

(b) Having asked these questions, 
and answered them as well as possible, 
make a teaching plan book. (Use a loose- 
leaf notebook. ) 

1. List the class roll, with brief notes 
about each class member. (Make 
this a sheet at the beginning of the 
book. ) 

. List title of the entire series and 
write out what should happen to the 
children being taught. This includes 
the aims suggested in the quarterly 
and your local needs and interests. 

3. List materials and activities to be 

used: Biblical material, stories, pic- 
tures, conversation, story-listening, 
dramatizations, things to make and 
do. Omit material in the quarterly — 
which does not fit in. Add others 
from other sources. — 

4. List out-of-class activities, to be done 

during the week: reading, trips, etc. — 


bo 


5. Now write down each step in the 
teaching procedure for the next Sun- 
day: 


The beginning 
of the class. 
The next steps—when to use a story, 
when the Bible, conversation or dis- 
cussion, etc. } 


catching the interest 


The climax—the high point, which 
should be inspirational. By what 
means—story, prayer, or what?) - 
The summary—brief, by the pupils 
if possible. 


Assignuments—things to be done dur-. : 


ing the week in the spirit of the 
lesson. 

The close—a final clinching of the 
lesson; something to make this class 
hour one to be remembered. 
Dismissal—an. orderly one, by all 
means ! 


Third, after outlining your session, 
fix it thoroughly in your mind. Know 
so well each step in the class procedure 
‘that you can rearrange the order if oc- 
casion requires. Know the items so well 
that you can omit some of them and sub- 
stitute others if a child’s question or in- 
terests make this seem wise—and this is 
quite likely to occur! In other words— 
knowledege of the materials is a means 
to the end of pupil growth. Be prepared 
at all times to discard the best-laid lesson 
plan if a pupil’s need requires some other 
way. 

Fourth, gather materials together sev- 


eral days before Sunday. Have pictures, 
song books, clippings, maps, etc., all at 


hand. Arrange them so-that you can find ° 


them easily in the classroom. To take 
two minutes “out” to look for your needed 
picture may ruin the entire session. Have 
chalk, erasers, the blackboard, and other 
standard items, provided in the classroom. 
See that it is as neatly and attractively ar- 
ranged as possible, chairs in order, etc. 


Fifth, teach the lesson! 
_ Be there early! Greet each pupil per- 
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sonally! Be at ease—remembering that 
each child needs your guidance! 


Sixth, after the lesson, think over 
what happened. 

What seemed most interesting to the 
children ? 


Where did trouble arise? Too long a 


story? Lack of participation? Were 
materials unrelated to the living of the 


pupils ? 

How well did you answer questions? 
How well did the pupils answer? 

What questions did the class raise? 

What would you do differently another 
time ? 

Were you able to handle the unex- 
pected ? 

Did the point seem to get across? Why, 
or why not? 


Seventh, start preparing next Sunday’s 
lesson immediately. Look over the gen- 
eral ideas of the lesson and the methods 
suggested. Turn these over in your mind 
during the next few days. The teaching 
plan to be jotted down in your notebook 
will gradually take shape and will be 
more likely to be based on the pupils’ 
needs, if you think about the lesson all 
during the week. New ideas for materials 
and methods will come to mind. ‘Then, 
late in the week (not later than Friday) 
make the complete outline in your note- 
book—and the process begins all over 
agai. 

Such a method of lesson preparation 
seems lengthy. Perhaps it is more time- 
consuming than reading the quarterly 
through on Saturday night—and to the 
class on Sunday morning. But it is ulti+ 
mately time-saving, and teacher-saving, 
too, for it makes teaching a joy, and makes 
the class time well-spent. Why? Because 
the teacher may be assured that she is 
well prepared for the all important task 
of Christian teaching. She will see im- 
mediate results in the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the pupils, and ultimate results 
in their personal Christian growth. 


—FRANCES EASTMAN 
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Life is full of uncertainties, but the ultimate fact of death is ot one 
of them. And your good intentions will be of no help to your 
family if you have failed to provide for their protection. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS 
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waiian, Filipino, Chinese, Japanese, 
Puerto Rican, Portuguese, Papuan, Ger- 
man, Russian, Samoan, Chamorros and 
Negroes. To my knowledge we are the 
only haole family there. Mr. Anderson 
of Palama Settlement is our nearest haole 
neighbor. 

I’ve learned that the practice of Chris- 
tianity in a given area is not dependent on 
the number of Christian organizations 
working in that area. Within this area 
where we live is a Rescue Mission and 
the Filipino United Church, of which my 
husband is pastor. Immediately surround- 
ing this area—for the most part just 
across the street or within a square of 
it, we have: 

St. Elizabeth’s Church (Episcopalian), 
Kaumakapili Church (Congregational- 
Christian), St. Luke’s Korean Church 
(Episcopalian), Filipino Community 
Church (Independent), Palama Settle- 
ment (outgrowth of a Christian Chapel), 
a City-wide Sunday School( Congrega- 
tional for Chinese children), and the Sai- 
vation Army. 

It is a constant fight to keep from going 
down yourself in the ugliness of the slums. 
There have been times when I’ve felt 
like giving up. But the news we got se- 
cently, so important to us personally, is 
that the Mayor Wright Homes are going 
to be built! The big slum clearance proj- 
ect that was on before the war! Already 
our neighbors are evacuating and the 
demolition of the old buildings will begin. 
Some of the buildings are held up now 
only by the gas and water pipes which are 
placed outside the buildings. But where 
will these folks go? Will they all return 
‘to the nice new houses to be built there? 
‘Or will they locate in some other area 
‘of the city carrying natural slum traits 
with them. We depend on the city and 
the federal government for the mechanics 
‘of slum clearance—but the church must 
never lose its awareness that real slum 
clearance must come from within the resi- 
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dents of the area—assisted by better en- 
vironment the government gives. Slum 
clearance has been made the front—but 
maybe its only an excuse to cover our 
failure to help change the behavior pat- 
terns of our neighbors. It takes something 
within to impel right behavior. 

In our early missionary work we found 
that people who became vitally Christian 
wanted improvement in their surround- 
ings but when that improvement was 
imposed on them from without they re- 
sented it. Like the little girl we then had 
in our home who decided to return to 
her barrio. “She didn’t want to be clean. 
She didn’t want to comb her hair every- 
day. She didn’t want to give up smoking 
the big cigar.” It was a humiliating 
failure for me. 

The church is the one organization 
which ministers to the spiritual needs of 
mankind, therefore to be true to its 
mission it must give devotional empha- 
sis, but that emphasis should not be 
merely lip service—most of all it should 
show itself in Christian attitudes of kind- 
ness, love, justice and mercy. A smile 
from a sincere friendly heart is the 
world’s universal language. 

A problem to be met is how welfare 
organizations and churches can cooperate 
and yet not interfere with the basic pro- 
gram of each as to time schedules and 
leadership. 

Palama Settlement and the Filipino 
United Church had a most successful try 
at cooperation this summer. Palama was 
hoping for an annex location on the other 
side of Liliha Street but not finding it, 
our church offered the use of our grounds 
and the large assembly room of our Par- 
ish House with its piano for their use. 
We furnished janitor service and what 
yard service we could—they furnished 
the director. The outstanding element 
leading to the success of this venture was 
the personality of the director they sup- 
plied—she was trained and had the age 
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and personality to do the job. She was a 
school teacher from the island of Hawaii. 
Untrained volunteer help often does more 
harm than good!! 

I want to share one of the summer’s 
experiences. Our grounds were open for 
boys and girls of the neighborhood six 
hours a day—six days a week: 9-12 a.m. 
and 2-5 p.m. Then the children were not 
to return to play there. One evening I 
heard a commotion and went out to see! 
Found seven boys up the big monkey pod 
tree, which had been prohibited, some 
sliding down the branches. As soon as 
they caught sight of me off they ran—all 
but one who had been up in the tree 
blowing bubbles through a papaya stem 
and he had a glass jar of soapsuds in each 
hand so didn’t get down until I met him 
at the gate. I said we’d go in the house 
and talk it over. One other little fellow 
who had stayed near, voluntarily came 
along for the talk too! We set in our 
living room. Soon not only some of the 
other boys involved, but several more 
were on the porch, to see what I was 
doing to the boys. Promising they would 
not do it again, the boys went home. Four 


’ of the seven had made that promise. As 


I waved them goodnight on their way out 
the gate I turned to the Parish House to 
talk with some friends there. I had my 
back to the gate, and one friend said, 
“Look what’s coming.” I turned and 
here was one of the boys who had prom- 
ised, bringing another, and when they 
reached me, this fifth little fellow apolo- 
gized. I turned back to continue our 
conversation and again they said, “Look” 
and here was another boy who had prom- 
ised, with a companion. This little fel- 


low courteously apologized and made his 


Take a Tip from Your 
Servel 


Serve in Silence 


HONOLULU GAS CO. 
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promises. We continued our conversa- 
tion again, and again they said “Look” 
and there was a little six year old trudg- 
ing in all by himself, breathly heavily, 
scared I know, and he apologized and 
promised. I wanted to take this brave 
little fellow in my arms and hold him 
close, but I didn’t. He was playing the 
man and I accepted his apology with the 
same dignity I had the others. 

I wish I could say we never had any 
trouble again, but you wouldn’t believe 
it if I did, for that is not child nature. 
But it proved to me the worth of the 
program Palama and the United Church 
were co-operating in and I hope we can 
have more co-operation in the future. This 
went on for nine weeks. 

Together with our welfare and educa- 
tional work, we must once more teach 
our children the supreme spiritual litera- 
ture of the ages, the Bible, and make 
vivid for them the life and teaching of 
the great Galilean Founder of our Chris- 
tianity, the son of God. 

Rufus Jones says, 

“Jesus must be seen not only as the 
unique Person who lives in the pages of 
the Four Gospels, and who walked the 
hills of Galilee; He must be felt and 
known as the eternal living Christ, forever 
being born anew in the lives of his loving 
followers.” Then we will have changed 
behavior patterns, to keep at their best 
these new houses that will be built. Then 
these houses will be homes, and not just 
the houses of a slum-clearance project. 

“Tt’s not doing the thing we like to do, 
but liking the thing we have to do, that 
makes life blessed.” (Goethe) 


—Fostrerta M. MumMMA 
(Mrs. M. W.) 
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LOOK OUT FOR KIDS 


Teach your own children the rules of safety, 
both when riding on “bikes” or at play. 

Teach them to obey all traffic regulations, 
such as: Red and green lights: one way 
streets; stop signs and other signals. 

Teach them to ride in a straight line and 
not to weave in and out of traffic. 

Teach them to look out for cars at cross- 
ings, or parked cars that may open their 
doors, and for cars that are pulling into 
traffic. 

Teach them not to “hitch hike” and the 
dangers of “hooking” a ride. 

Teach them not to carry another person 
with them on their bike. 

Teach them to keep their bike in good 
condition always. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


(Continued from Page 9) 
treat the “human” lightly. Intelligent men 
have scoffed at the necessity of fearing 
God in order to love other men, and have 
formed a brotherhood, without faith in 
God, on a purely secular basis. But when 
oppression and tyranny engulf mankind, 
the bonds of secular brotherliness are 
melted away by the heat of newly-forged 
idols. This fact has proved itself all over 
again in the modern period when intel- 
lectuals and scientists were very early se- 
duced by the strange gods of race and 
blood. And now the atomic bomb has, 
with startling clarity, forced us to see that 
the fundamental problem of mankind is 


man. For fear of the atomic bomb is 
nothing more nor less than the fear of 
men. And all the wisdom of science can- 


not dispel this fear. A different kind of 
wisdom is required to save man from him- 
self. What bright stars shining in our 
dark world are the two ignorant midwives, 
Shiphrah and Puah, who because they 
feared God, possessed the wisdom we so 
desperately need. Not even the hand of 
Pharaoh could press them into the service 
of oppression and destruction. In their 
hands the atomic bomb would have been 
powerless, and the fear of its dispelled. 
Because they remembered, because “the 
midwives feared God ... (they) did not 
as the king of Egypt commanded them, 
but saved the men children alive.” 


Our lesson is a lesson in “remember- 
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ing.” Like ancient Israel, we are not to 
forget the horror of these past years. But 
why are we to remember? Why are we 
to remember the Bataan “death march,” 
the execution of the Doolittle fliers, the 
Belsen extermination camp? In order that 
we may have our revenge against such 
cruelty? Certainly no one would dare 
blame the hysterical mother from feeling 
the flaming fires of revenge upon receiv- 
ing notice that her son was found in a 
prison camp, draped over the edge of a 
watering trough, naked,  skeleton-like, 
dead. Revenge-justice is human. justice. 
When someone has caused us to suffer it 
is human to cause them to suffer, that 
they might know how we “feel.” But 
where is the end of causing others to suf- 
fer because we have suffered ? 


The end is the fear of God wherein our 
suffering is turned to a new, a creative 
end, for the good of man. What is im- 
possible for men is possible with God. A 
new motive for remembering is given us. 
Under God to remember is to be able to 
treat others with decency, because we 
know what cruelty feels like; to be able 
to respect our fellow-men, because we 
know what disrespect feels like; to not 
“oppress a stranger: for (we) know the 
heart of a stranger.’’ The fear of God, 
alone, gives to our remembering a re- 
demptive end, for the fear of God is 
the love of man.—Grorcr SEALE. 
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GERMAN CONFESSIONAL 
A service ever in keeping with CHURCH 
requirements of dignity, and in 


accord with the inherent nobility 
of the human spirit. It is a time during which our Church 
has been cleared of deadwood. We are 


WILLIAMS MORTUARY sure that only a Confessing Church has 


LIMITED the promise that ‘the gates of Hell shall 


not prevail against it.’” 
1076 S. Beretania St. Honolulu 
Phone 3524 
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“ONE THING I DO” 


(Continued from Page 2) 


45 years 


to all other work. When they make an 
of Service excuse for their strategy, it is that others 
should be as conscientious and _ single- 
minded as they are, so that in unity there 


to the people of Hawaii would be beneficial results. Such people 

; : : ; have one thing to do, but since that one 
with widely diversified thing is within the disordered world, it 
; 2 actually achieves little in respect to the 
lines of merchandise whole and appears doomed to be over- 


whelmed in the total breakdown. Man 

finds one thing to do on his human level 

only at his peril. He, like Nero, is but 
* fiddling while Rome burns. 

Clearly there is a shift of ground some- 
where in all this, for man seeks just the 
state about which Paul talked. Yet when 

The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. he seeks to achieve that state now, he 
seems to reduce himself and his efforts 
to nonsense. The broken world demands 
that many things to be done and man, if 
he is at all interested or concerned in 
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human welfare, is conscience bound to do 
them. When he follows that path he is 
led into a life that is harrassed and torn 
by multitudinous and conflicting duties. 
If on the other hand, he firmly renounces 


Territorial Distributor 


all tasks but one, he does violence to his of 
conscience and enters upon the way lead- Sheaffer Pens and Pencils 
ing to cynicism and despair. At least one 

can understand why there are so many HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. 
people today who give up real living, THE PIONEER PAPER HOUSE 
which is self-determined living, and allow Ala Moana at South St. Ph. 2371 


events to carry them along. On the hu- 
inan level those are the only possibilities, 
and our times makes them very clear. 
Just so long as man seeks to resolve the 
difficulties of life from within himself he 
is caught within those possibilities. 


Paul, however, lived in God’s sight. His 
end and aim were to maintain a firm re- 
lationship between himself and God. He 
spent his days giving expression to the 


life God had created within him, trying D d bl 
to remain true to the qualities of that life. epenaaole 
He had but one thing to do. The differ- Trust Service 
ence between Paul and modern man lies, 

if we may state it in this way, in the for 


angle of vision. Both Paul and modern All H ee 
man live in the world; their feet walk awall 
the same roads; their bodies and minds 
face comparable conditions. But Paul’s 
-aze is upward, so that the many things of 
each day are drawn into that single goal. 
Modern man looks horizontally, so that 
fhe many things loom ever larger and 
nore confusing; nothing pulls them to- 
yether. 
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It is probably true that man today, with 
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all that calls for his attention, is never 
Lauhala Purses so busy and never with such heavy re- 
sponsibilities as was St. Paul. He travelled 
over large territory when the means of 
Jewelry Items transportation were primitive; he had to 
handle people face to face rather than by 
means of printed directives, and there 
is no more wearying or burdensome 
task then personal leadership; and all the 
while he faced open antagonism and harsh 
bodily persecution. He had many things 
to do, far more than most men will ever 
be given. Yet in his life all those things 
became one thing. Into every one 
he entered with his God-given life and 
through each one he sought his eternal 
salvation. His daily activities were God- 
given duties; they were but the means | 
through which he did the one thing to 
which he had dedicated himself. 
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And that remains the Christian word 
today. There is no use in asking whether 
it will actually solve the troubles of our 
time, or in seeking to prove its efficacy 
in advance. This is God’s world and what 
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the turmoil and agony and disintegration 
of our day, with all the confusion and 
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CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


Irs gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 

cooperated in the matter of travelling. 

Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 

_ by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 

city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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RESERVOIR OF 
NECESSITIES 


When you need something for your table, you get it 
from your grocer—just around the corner. When 
your grocer needs to refill his shelves, he orders from 
American Factors, also only a relatively short dis- 
tance away. 

But when American Factors obtains the things your 
grocer orders, it must reach clear across the ocean 
and, many times, across the mainland—thousands of 
miles away. 

Over that great distance, delays have to be reckoned 
with, even in normal times. To prevent them from 
interfering with distribution here in Hawaii, Amer- 
ican Factors aims to keep large reserve stocks always 
on hand. It maintains huge warehouses for that 
purpose. 


They include foods, drugs, dry goods, hardware, 
almost every type of everyday necessity. Except 
where wartime shortages make it impossible to get 
more than limited quantities, American Factors 
makes every effort to keep adequate supplies on hand 
right here in Hawaii. It is a service to the community 
which this company has been performing for nearly 
a hundred years. 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association, The constitu- 

tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship ip the ing 

words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Boaad of the 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association,” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” 
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Christmas and Man’s Faith 


The Christmas story contains so many 
fascinating elements that one finds much 
in it about which he can speak. In dealing 
with that story one tends to emphasize 
any point which carries a particular appeal 
to him. That is why so much has been 
said about the wise men and the shepherds 
and the quiet little Baby; the two groups 
‘of men seem, in some way, to symbolize 
humanity, while the baby remains, as 
himself, the center of adoration. Yet the 
story contains infinitely more than these 
three elements and it may be that this 
year there are other parts which may bring 
home to us the essence of Christmas. 
Hidden away behind the tale in the 
Bible is quite a sizable number of people. 
We cannot name them nor describe them, 
for they are not so much as mentioned, yet 
they were near at hand when Jesus was 
‘born. The inn, that night, was full of 
_ guests, and there were the servants who 
_ waited on them—quite a company of peo- 
_ ple, if we imagine the situation correctly. 
One obscure artist painted a picture some 
years ago of the birth of Jesus, and he 
_ included in the characters surrounding the 
_new Baby some of the visitors at the inn, 

the inn keeper and the workers. No doubt 

the desire of the artist was to show the 
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widespread acclaim accorded Jesus at his 
birth, yet much as we may applaud the 
artist’s intention, his picture was not true 
to the case. As far as we know, the people 
of the inn paid not the slightest attention 
to the new life which appeared so close 
to them. Perhaps they knew nothing about 
it; but even if they had known, they might 
not have paid any attention to it. After 
all, the birth of a child is a fairly normal 
incident in existence, to be accepted as 
quite ordinary by all except the parents 
and near relatives. One would scarcely 
expect a host of travellers ensconced in 
a comfortable hotel to have the slightest 
interest in the new-born child of a humble 
couple quartered in the barn. It is much 
nearer the truth to think of them as pur- 
suing the usual activities of inn guests, 
some to be retiring early for a long rest, 
others to be talking in the common room, 
and still others joining in revelry or some 
games common to the time. The Bible 
story, by its complete lack of reference to 
those people, tells us much about them and 
their reaction to the coming of Jesus. 

It may be argued, of course, that no one 
told them about Jesus and who He was, 
so that they did not feel moved to visit 
Him. It can further be suggested that if 


they had known all about the new-born 
Child, their reaction would have been 
quite different. Quite so, and that is just 
the point we are after. The birth of Jesus 
has so little significance unless man knows 
who He was and is. When man does 
know, then the whole scene changes. 
PANE, had tes 


We can come at this same point from 
another angle. Our western world has 
built up around the Christmas season a 
great many traditional festivities, symbolic 
stories, and folk customs. We give gifts, 
decorate Christmas trees, send cards, sing 
carols, eat plum puddings and in many 
other ways celebrate the season. But for 
the past five years and again this year, 
there will be many people who will be 
quite unable to share in such activities. 
There are the homeless wanderers, the 
destitute, those who are saddened by the 
loss of loved ones, the prisoners, and all 
others who for one reason or another will 
find it impossible to have Christmas. If 
we may say it in this way, they will be left 
with nothing but the new-born Baby in 
the stable of the Bethlehem inn. If that 
Baby means nothing to them, then they 
will find no meaning in Christmas. They 
will be as the wayfarers who knew not 
of the momentous happening so near be- 
side them. 

Christian people have often been charged 
with turning one of their great days into 
a pagan festival. Students of history have 
uncovered the historical antecedents of 
many practices in which Christians en- 
gage, and have found their origin in some 
group or tribe that knew nothing about 
Christianity. Actually, that has no final 
significance and does not prove that 
Christmas is pagan, for Christians can 
quite properly weave into their celebration 
of Jesus’ birth any symbolic acts which 
give expression to the sentiments and feel- 
ings appropriate to the occasion. On the 
other hand, the charge of the critics may 
well be partially correct, for unless Christ- 
mas does center around the birth of Jesus, 
then all that is done is pagan indeed. Which 
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of these possibilities is the case, there is no 
way of knowing, either from external ob- 
servation of the behavior of those who 
keep Christmas or from a knowledge of 
the origin of the customs they follow. 
But suppose—and we have a right to do 
this because the supposition has become 
actuality for many—suppose that condi- 
tions made it quite impossible to continue 
all of our usual ways; suppose there was 
nothing we could do, no gifts, no trees, no 
dinners and no parties. Then we, too, 
would be left alone with the Baby. And 
in that situation we would show whether 
Christmas is the season which marks Je- 
sus’ birth, or a festival composed of vari- 
ous customs taught us through our diverse 
ancestry. We would then become either 
the shepherds or the people at the inn. 
x 


Grant just as much as you will to the 
influence a baby has upon the lives of those 
about it; grant the love and the sweetness 
and the quiet it evokes; grant the anger 
and the hatred it dispels; grant the evil 
and the rottenness it covers up; grant all 
those things, and then see what you have. 
You really have but the attributes and 
qualities inherent within man, called forth 
by contact with a new-born child. And 
that is all you have. You may build those 
attributes and qualities into customs and 
practices which grow to be followed by a 
large proportion of mankind, but you have 
not changed the situation thereby. A baby, 
any baby, may bring out the very best in 
man, and that very best may be enshrined 
in a festival of rare joy, but in that there 
will not be the birth of the Christ Child. 
The difference is clear in the words of 
the angel, “Unto you is born a saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” He was not 
just a Baby, but a Saviour for all man- 
kind; He was not a quiet-bringing influ- 
ence, but a giver of new life; He was not 
to be petted, but to be worshipped. And 
only when Jesus is known for what He 
is, does Christmas have its real signifi- 
cance. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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A New Book of Acts 


Long before freedom returned to the 
Philippines there reached the United 
States by devious and secret routes sto- 
ries of the faithfulness, courage and inge- 
nuity of the Evangelical Christian 
Churches. 

The Seed of the Church—Out of the 
beleaguered island of Mindanao, for ex- 
ample, a guerrilla captain wrote: “In the 
heat of battle the local church work and 
faith are growing steadily.” In an area 
freed by the guerrilla forces a Christian 
high school was reopened, and in his let- 
ter the guerrilla captain pleaded for books, 
a second-hand printing press, paper and 
ink, “to be sent at the earliest possible mo- 
ment !”” 

The Still Small Voice—Also from Min- 
danao came a letter from a church deacon 
who, with his family, had fled again and 
again from the penetrating Japanese, and 
who yet saw even in war a lesson for those 
who would learn: “It has made me more 
close to my family; made me more con- 
scious of my next door neighbor; made 
me yearn for peace and freedom; and 
above all, made me realize more my de- 
pendence on God and His great love and 
mercy,’ he wrote. 

A fourth son born to this deacon dur- 
ing the wanderings of his family was 
named Franklin after the late President 
Roosevelt. Three other sons had become 
of school age during the war years, and 
his earnest hope, as he wrote, was that 
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schools might soon be reestablished. “Re- 
member us all in your prayers... ,” he 
pleaded. 

Again and again have come messages 
like these: “God has been good to us.”— 
“Our hearts are full of thanksgiving.” 
—And with these affirmations of faith 
came stories of broken families, sickness, 
hunger, destroyed churches and schools, 
burned books. 

Silliman Rises Again—One letter in 
the late spring told of the recapture by 
American forces of Dumaguete, Negros 
Oriental, the site of Silliman University. 
Then came this paragraph: “Silliman en- 
rollment to begin June 18. Classes start 
July 2....” Some of the buildings were 
destroyed and most of them damaged. 
Books were largely gone. Supplies were 
gone; tools looted from the shop so that 
returning workers had to borrow a pipe 
wrench to fix the water system. But the 
school has started again! 

God Works in a Mysterious Way—Fili- 
pino Christians, and in some cases mis- 
sionaries who managed to escape capture 
for several years, found opportunities to 
open doors of Christian approach to un- 
touched areas including mountain sections 
inhabited by pagan tribes. 

The story of Rev. Proculo Rodriguez, 
widely known in the United States, espe- 
cially among Congregational Christian 
Churches, is a stirring example of what 
has been done by Filipino Christians un- 
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der precarious conditions. In Mr. Ro- 
driguez’ letters is found a vivid picture 
of an undaunted spirit. “Our family went 
through a dreadful period of suffering 
from malaria, but, thank God, we were 
able to secure from different persons 
enough quinine to pull us through,” he 
wrote. 

Cotton More Than Coins—Then he 
tells the tale—doubtless duplicated many 
hundreds of times by other Filipino Chris- 
tian leaders, both pastors and laymen—of 
weeks of meager food when substitutes 
were sought to fight off starvation; of 
long, tense months of hiding from the 
Japanese military ; and of shortage of cloth 
for wearing apparel. Thanks to home 


weaving, the people got some abaca, a 
fiber substitute; but, as Mr. Rodriguez 


Left to right: Rev. Walter C. Tong, recent prisoner 

of war in the Philippines, soon to return; Dr. Frank 

C. Laubach, and Rev. Proculo Rodriguez of the 
Philippines. 


points out with the suggestion of a 
chuckle: “Abaca is too transparent for 
much wear by the women and presents a 
very real problem. A transport full of 
cotton cloth would be more welcome than 
a galley full of gold dollars.” 

“Catacomb Communions” — Although 
hiding in the mountains, Mr. Rodriguez 
nevertheless gave a third of his time to a 


small farm and two-thirds to church work. . 


He would come down from his hiding 
place to baptize, hold church services and 
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conduct marriages in this or that village 
or secretly selected spot. Although the 
Japanese were still strong and very much 
in control of the area, the Filipino Chris- 
tians would find free periods between raids 
when the little congregations could come 
together in a designated spot and there 
worship in secret and partake of the Com- 
munion. 

All this time new contacts were being 
made by Mr. Rodriguez with a pagan 
but friendly people in the mountain re- 
gions. Groups of these mountaineers be- 
came Christians. Said Mr. Rodriguez 
of them, “The spirit is warm.” Jn one 
month alone 100 adult persons became 
Christians from this pagan community 
and “forever separated themselves from 
the worship of demons and other evil 
spirits to whom they had hitherto offered 
sacrifices.” Among other things Mr. Ro- 
driguez taught many of them to read. 

Adversity Increases Stewardship—Per- 
haps the most amazing word received 
through Mr. Rodriguez was that in the 
lowland church he was serving giving had 
increased far above what it had been. “The 
people are awakening,” he declares. “In 
spite of the fact that things are very ex- 
pensive the sense of stewardship is more 
real than ever before.” 

Not only from Mindanao but from oth- 
er parts of the Philippines comes the cry 
for Bibles and hymn books. 

A New Book of Acts—When the report 
of the District Conference in Northern 
Mindanao came in to Boston headquar- 
ters, covering three silent years, Secreta- 
ries of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions felt as though they were reading 
a modern chapter of The Acts. A cover- 
ing letter from Moderator Manuel Villa- 
nueva read: “Sirs: Greetings in our Lord 
Christ Jesus. . . .” He ended his brief 
covering note with this sentence: “Our 
people have high hopes in the Christian 
people of America. We are confident you 
will not forget us.” 

Communal E fforts—This District Con- 

(Continued on Page 30) y 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


Joy to the World 


It would be interesting to conjecture as 
to whether Handel ever realized that his 
great work, The Messiah, would be sung 
more often, and be known by even more 
people in its greatly abridged form in the 
music of this hymn. And it would also be 
interesting to determine how many of the 
millions that know this hymn realize that 
the music was taken directly from The 
Messiah. 

As often as not, our hymnbook editors 
will give George Handel the credit for the 
composition of the tune accompanying 
“Joy to the World,” never mentioning that 
it was Lowell Mason who arranged this 
tune from the original. Those who are 
familiar with this, the greatest of all ora- 
torios, will recognize immediately the re- 
semblance. The first measure of the hymn 
tune is taken directly from the thrilling 
chorus of “Lift Up Your Heads.” Then, 
if one were to take the second part of the 
tune, and place it with the opening bars of 
the tenor solo, “Comfort Ye,” the similar- 
ity is very striking. 

When we look at the work of Handel 
in this oratorio, and realize that the work 
was done in 24 days—work that has stood 
the test of time, and still ranks at the top 
in the expression of the true spirit behind 
the coming of our Saviour to dwell among 
men—the explanation that forces itself on 
our attention is, “he was surely inspired 
by God.” Preparation for that inspiration 
came from before his birth, and through- 
out all his life. His mother was a very 
devout Lutheran, and her influence was 
great. Through his whole life he held to 
the faith of his childhood. We can imagine 
that many of the texts he used in his music 
were first heard at his mother’s knee. Dur- 
ing his life, many of the church leaders 
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were in the habit of sending chosen texts 
to him to be set to music. He felt that this 
implied that he was not familiar with the 
Scripture. He replied, “I know my Bible; 
I shall chose for myself.” 

The most important lesson learned from 
the life of Handel is one that we who are 
interested in serving God through music 
must be sure to learn well today. A noble- 
man complimented Handel on the enter- 
tainment provided by one of the glorious 
selections from his Messiah. Handel re- 
plied, ‘““My lord, I should be sorry if I 
only entertained you. J wish to make you 
better.” It is no wonder that his music 
has had such an influence on the Christian 
world, when his purpose was not to “tickle 
ears,’ but to work, through the Holy 
Spirit, a profound change in the hearts of 
those who listened. 

The text for the paean of rejoicing in 
Isaac Watts’ hymn is found in the 98th 
Psalm. It is appropriate to use this psalm 
along with other passages of scripture 
(Isaiah 40, and the “rejoicing” from Phil- 
ippians ), to set the character for the sing- 
ing of this hymn. 

Watts gave to the world of his time a 
new type of hymnody, as expressed in the 
title of his hymnbook, “Psalms of David 
Imitated in the Language of the New 
Testament, and Applied to the Christian 
State and Worship.” His purpose was to 
try to make David speak as a Christian in 
the 18th century. Thus, his paraphrases 
of the psalms are in the language, not of 
the man looking forward to the advent of 
The Messiah, but of one who has the 
knowledge of Christ’s coming, as a result 
of the Saviour’s presence within his very 
heart. 

—Rosert C. CARBAUGH. 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


I know that many Christian people are very deeply troubled today trying to decide 
how an earnest Christian should react to what is going on in Japan and how he may 
pray intelligently, as well as buy war bonds. 

The experience and testimony of one who has suffered the indignities of a Japa- 
nese prison and who still feels that we ought to pray for Japan and the Japanese, 
may be helpful. 

For 42 years Dr. Heaslett has sought to serve Japan, as a missionary and as a 
Bishop. He was widely known, greatly honored and loved by large numbers of 
Christian and non-Christian Japanese. On the very day war broke out he was ar- 
rested, carried off to a police station in Yokohama and thrown into a narrow cell, 
with four criminals. For 12 days he endured utter miseries and was not allowed to 
communicate with his friends. Then he was moved to a prison where he had a cell 
to himself and conditions were decidedly better, but he was constantly subjected to 
long and painful interrogations with the object of entangling him and making him 
incriminate himself. Yet with firm self-control he kept his temper and presence of 
mind. 

Bishop Heaslett’s own conclusions are that “there are three things which every 
Christian should keep in his mind and prayers as he thinks about Japan and the 
Japanese. First, that evil, brilliantly organized, has captured Japan. Secondly, we 
must work and pray for the speedy destruction of the present evil regime in Japan. 
Thirdly, we must never forget that even today in Japan at war, fruits of Christian 
living are still being shown in the lives of a small minority of individuals.” 


—Frerp FrieL_p GOooDsELL. 


The Friend 


Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


O Come All Ye Faithful 


Courtesy of Honolulu Academy of Arts 


Christmas in Hawaii lacks snow and fireplaces, real holly and mistletoe, bare trees 
and chill breezes, but the feeling of fellowship and friendliness that pervades the air, 
the joy of forgetting ourselves and remembering others, are as evident in the tropics 
as in colder climes. 


Christmas is made up of memories—small boys marching proudly down the aisle, 

. . 2 . 5 . 
clad in gay rag-bag remnants with crowns on their heads, chanting “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are’; youngsters, ani older folk too, stringing cranberries and 
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popcorn, testing last year’s strings of colored lights, and decorating the tree ; children 
hopefully hanging the largest stockings available as they listen wide-eyed to “’T'was 
the Night Before Christmas” or perhaps the story of Scrooge and Marley; teen- 
agers, angelic-looking in white surplices, singing “A-a-a-a-le-lu-ia! In excelsis 
Deo!” or “Hallelujah!” in the school or church choir; many of us writing yearly 
notes to friends across the sea to renew bonds of friendship that might otherwise 
be severed ; the pageant in the palace grounds with wind-whipped angels poised high 
on the roof blowing their trumpets; carloads of young people lustily caroling “Joy 
to the World” or singing with reverence “Silent Night, Holy Night” and all the 
other Christmas songs that we put away during the year and joyfully revive at this 
time; pageants with miniature Madonnas and Josephs and the precious Babe a 
beam of light midst the straw in the manger; Hawaiian holly and ti leaf wreathes 
at our doors, gay crimson poinsettias under our windows and love in our hearts. 

Christmas is a family time. Our first peaceful Christmas in five years will be a 

‘merry one in many homes this year, but in others there will be empty places, and 
it will be hard to be gay thinking of the loved ones who will no longer share with 
us this day of days. Christmas is a time for remembering, and past joys. will be 
more vividly recalled and past sorrows become more poignant; for somehow the 
very nature of Christmas seems to deepen and accentuate our most sacred thoughts 
and hopes and dreams. 

Although outwardly we are busy and bustling at this season of the year, we do 
pause to reflect and contemplate the deep significance of the day, the birthday of 
Jesus, who came to earth on that holy night so long ago and lived among us that 
we might better understand what God is really like. While we give and receive gifts, 
we should remember God’s supreme gift. The season is a time when we might well 
re-dedicate ourselves to live more nearly as He did. In our Christmas pageants, the 
baby Jesus is represented by a beam of light. His whole life was like that, and it 
brightened the lives of all whom He met. So it should be with those who are truly 
following Christ. 

May this Christmas season with all its happy memories and cheery greetings and 
sanctified sorrows and joyous realizations, enable us to extend the Christmas spirit 
in our hearts throughout the year. 

—WINIFRED W. BowMAN. 


Christmas Away From Home 
° 


As the old saying goes, “There’s No 
Place Like Home,” nevertheless I thank 
our Lord for the first blessed experience 
of Christmas away from home. I hap- 
pened to be in Texas last year, going 
through basic training at Camp Hood. 
It surely was cold there but I was thank- 
ful that it didn’t snow. It was cold enough 
without the snow. 

About a few weeks before Christmas the 
whole camp began decorating their mess 
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halls, chapels, even the orderly rooms and 
day rooms. Everybody was singing and 
working. The public address system be- 
gan playing recordings of Christmas car- 
ols. And this was what sent my thoughts 
all the way home here to Hawaii. It made 
me think of my family, my church, and 
everybody at home. Yes, it took me back 
to John 3:16—‘For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
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should not perish but have life everlast- 
ing.” 

This Christmas meant more to me than 
any others I’ve had. It brought me to 
a deeper meaning of God’s love for the 
world. 

(Pvr.) Davin Kaapu. 


(Mr. David Kaapu is the son of Mrs. John 
Kalili of Waialua and Mr. David Kaapu, STi 
of Hauula, Oahu. Young David is an enthusi- 
astic church worker and a member of the Liliuo- 
kalani Church in Waialua, Oahu. His pastor, 
Rev. Samuel Saffery, Sr., hopes that some day 
David will become a pastor for one of the Ha- 
waiian churches. ) 


A Christmas Gift 


Joyous Christmas! The Christmas cards 
we buy in shops sometimes bring these 
words of greeting. There is so much 
about which to be joyous, of course. For 
this is the birthday of our Brother, our 
Lord, our King. With joy we give gifts 
in memory of the presents the wise men 
brought to the baby Jesus. With deeper 
joy we receive again the gift from on 
high, the little Lord Jesus, born a babe in 
a lowly manger. 

The birth of Jesus brought with it the 
note of peace and good will. How many 
beloved hymns and carols of Christmas 
bring this message to us in music! The 
first to hear it, the story says, were shep- 
herds in their fields. All down through the 
years we still hear it and sing with this old 
French carol: 


O leave your sheep, 

Ye shepherds of the hill, 

Leave sorrow deep 

For joy your hearts shall thrill 

To heal the hurts and hates of men 
Ye weary shall find rest 


Sweet rest, sweet rest, 
And all who labor shall be blest. 


O leave your care 

Who toil in mart and mill, 

Your hearts prepare 

That love may work its will; 

Your day is come, 

And peace must reign on sea and shore, 
And war must be no more, 

No more, no more, 

Let earth be one for evermore. 


What a joyous gift, the very thought 
that the hurts and hates of men can be 
healed, that peace must reign, and war 
must be no more! Jesus brought such a 
gift to all men. 

We who have so newly come through a 
war which included nearly all men on this 
earth, can take new hope, find new joy as 
we celebrate this Christmas. Someday if 
men so will it, the gift of peace and love 
will be more than just a thought, it will be 
the gift fulfilled. 

Joyous Christmas ! 

—Dora B. Prart. 


_ “Merry Christmas to Our F riends 
in Kalaupapa, Molokai!” 


From what this reporter has seen of 
completed articles of clothing and house- 
hold linens, yes, and even the delightful 
extras that women especially enjoy hav- 
ing, Kalaupapa this year, as in the past, 
may look forward with eagerness and sus- 
pense to a “Christmas Box” laden with 
“this” and “that.” 
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If there are others who care to help in 
any way, Mrs. P. EF. Huyler and Mrs. E. 
C. Webster will be happy to hear from 
you. 

The ship which bears the gifts must 
sail during good weather and in plenty of 
time, so won’t you have your gift in by 
December 5? 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Woman's Board 


The Woman’s Building on the Central 
Union Church Campus was the setting for 
the quarterly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the Pacific Islands 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 6, 1945. 
The altar with its lighted candles and its 
background of green and gold draperies 
added an impressive note to the program. 

In well-chosen words of greeting, the 
President, Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt expressed 
appreciation of the large number in at- 
tendance, upwards of seventy-five as later 
counted by the Secretary. It was a wel- 
come sight to see a large representation 
from the Junior Branches and different 
groups from long distances from Hono- 
lulu. Mrs. Pratt also took this opportunity 
to thank the Missionary Unit of Central 
Union Church for their hospitality in act- 
ing as hostesses on this occasion. 

The theme of Thanksgiving as had been 
announced for the afternoon was intro- 
duced by the hymn “Come Ye Thankful 
People Come.” The Secretary then re- 
viewed a few items of interest from the 
last Executive Committee Meeting of Oc- 
tober 18. A gift of $300 was voted for the 
Honolulu Council of Churches to be used 
for Week-day Religious Education. A new 
Junior Branch had been formed at Kawai- 
ahao Church. A Rally of Junior Branches 
had been held on November 6 at Mid- 
Pacific Institute, which Mrs. Pratt later in 
the program commented upon as being 
most enthusiastic and successful. It was 
attended by so many girls that one won- 
dered where they all came from. A similar 
rally was being planned for next spring. 

The Secretary said that an interesting 
letter had come to Mrs. Baker from Dr. 
Alma Cook, expressing her great desire to 
return to China at the first possible op- 
portunity. The Woman’s Board had been 
asked to write a letter of good will to the 
Christians of Japan, to be carried by a de- 
putation of Congregational leaders about 
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to pass through Honolulu on their way to 
Japan on this mission of good will. 

The Treasurer, Mrs. R. G. Moore, gave 
a delightful and detailed report of finances 
for the first half of the year, from June 
6 to November 6, showing balances as 
follows: Permanent Fund, $1,499.40; Ju- 
bilee Fund, $607.20; Mary Richards . 
Birthday Fund, $155.24. 

Mrs. A. S. Baker, the Foreign Corre- 
sponding Secretary, read a letter of thanks 
for our contribution to the Bridgman Me- 
morial Hospital of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, from Mr. J. Montague Pim, the 
Honorary Treasurer of that institution. 
Mrs. Baker also read part of a letter from 
Mr. Frank Woodward, a missionary for 
many years in Mindanao in the Philippine 
Islands. After a separation of several 
years during which time Mrs. Woodward 
was interned in the Philippines, they are 
now reunited in the United States. In spite 
of the vast destruction of mission property 
on Mindanao, they hope to return and 
start to build up their work again. 

Mrs. Pratt then announced that the next 
quarterly meeting of the Board would be 
on February 6, 1946. She hoped the place 
for it would be on.rural Oahu, a plan long 
desired but hitherto prevented by short- 
ages in gasoline and tires. 

The taking of the offering and the sing- 
ing of the Woman’s Board hymn “More 
Love To Thee” closed this more or less 
routine part of the program. 

Lovely music presented by the Kawai- 
ahao Missionary Unit, followed by the 
Thanksgiving Litany, preceded the effec- 
tive address of Rev. Allen Hackett, en- 
titled “It is a good. thing.” All present 
felt like adding at once “to give thanks 
unto the Lord.” Mr. Hackett forcefully 
developed the idea that first comes consci- 
ousness of one’s own being, as expressed 
in “I am.” Then comes consciousness of 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Missions to South and West Pacific 


(Excerpts from the address delivered by 
Simeon K. Nawaa at the 125th Anniversary of 
the landing of the first missionaries in Hawaii, 
observed by the Kauai Council of Hawaiian 
Churches of the Kauai Evangelical Association, 
held at Lihue Parish Hall, Sunday, October 21, 
1945.) 

The Missions to the isles of South and 
West Pacific were units of one great mas- 
ter plan formulated in the office of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions in 
Boston and registered: “The Polynesian 
and Micronesian Missions.” In the Poly- 
nesian there are twelve groups of islands, 
Hawaii, Samoa and Marquesas are in- 
cluded ; six groups in the Micronesian, in- 
cluding the Carolines, Marshall and Gil- 
bert. The question then remaining to be 
answered was where to start first, and 
perhaps the untimely death of Opukahaia 
in 1818 settled this question. He had cre- 
ated in New England a profound interest 
in Hawaii by his noble character and 
Christlike living, and in a few months af- 
ter his death, or in 1819, the first company 
of missionaries left Boston on a long jour- 
ney around the Horn, reaching Kailua, 
Hawaii, April 4, 1820. 

The Hawaiians had lost faith in their 
system of worship through their contact 
with the outside world, and in a friendly 
way received the missionaries on their ar- 
rival and earnestly waited to know what 
the missionaries had to offer them. The 
Rev. Hiram Bingham, assisted by other 
learned men who followed him later, re- 
duced to written language the Hawaiian 
tongue, which so interested the aliis, the 
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chiefs and the common people that they 
joyously submitted themselves to be edu- 
cated. The founding of the Lahainalua 
Seminary in 1831, the Hilo Boarding 
School for boys in 1836, the Maunaola 
and Haleiwa Schools for girls, materially 
helped the forward progress of education 
and a great number of graduates from 
these schools found themselves in govern- 
mental positions and teaching. ‘The teach- 
ing of theological virtues in schools, the 
translation of the Bible, and the establish- 
ment of the Theological School also found 
young men and women in churches, assist- 
ing the missionaries in Sunday schools and 
other activities. Others took special study 
in religious works, preparing themselves 
for the ministry. Men were ordained and 
licensed to preach, given new fields from 
districts formerly combined in one large 
field under one or two missionaries. Mr. 
James Kekela is said to be the first Ha- 
waiian ordained, and installed at Kahuku 
Church on Oahu. 

Attempts to bring the mission to the 
Marquesas were made in 1832 from Ha- 
wali, when the Messrs. Whitney, ‘Tinker 
and Alexander made a tour of inspection 
and returned with glowing reports and 
assurance of better success. July, 1833, 
found the Messrs. Alexander, Armstrong 
and Parker on their way to the Marque- 
sas, but they soon returned for they found 
the natives unfriendly ; they still practiced 
cannibalism and there was quarreling and 
fighting among themselves. Then came 
the 20 years of local activities, which 
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seemed to be the period of hardening of 
the spirit and the increasing desire to en- 
ter the foreign missions. Men and women, 
instilled by the love for Christ and his 
mission, voluntarily offered their services 
and dedicated their lives to the Mission. 

Christ once said that “Neither do men 
light a candle and put it under the bushel, 
but on a candlestick; and it giveth light 
unto all that are in the house.” This be- 
came true when Dr. Benjamin G. Snow, 
A. A. Sturges and L. H. Gulick, mission- 
aries under the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, left Hawaii on July 15, 
1852, for the Caroline Islands in Micro- 
nesia, accompanied by Daniel Opunui and 
Berita Kaaikaula and their wives, aug- 
mented later by the arrival of 5. Kama- 
kahiki Kaaha, J. W. Kanoa and Simeon 
Kanakaole. 

Matanui, a Marquesan chieftain, had 
arrived here in the midst of this great 
movement and he saw the opportunity for 
his people and earnestly pleaded for help. 
That caused the reopening of the mission 
in the Marquesas in 1853, when the Rev. 
James W. Kekela, Rev. Samuel Kauwe- 
aloha, deacons Isaiah Kaiwi and Lota Ku- 
aihelani were selected, accompanied by the 
Messrs. Parker and Bicknell. This mis- 
sion received reenforcements in the fol- 
lowing order: Alexander Kaukau, Paul 
Kapohaku, Levi Kaiwi, Z. Hapuku, J. W. 
Laialoha and S. Kapahi. The story of Ke- 
kela’s bravery is well known and his mon- 
ument in Kawaiahao church yard speaks 
for itself. 

The Rev. Joel H. Mahoe went to the 
Gilbert Islands in 1857, and in 1858 the 
Rev. Hiram Bingham, Jr., accompanied 
by D. P. Aumai, arrived there. This sec- 
ond mission in Micronesia was the largest 
of them all, and reenforcements and re- 
placements continued even as late as 1895. 
Here is the order of their arrival: George 
Haina, 1860; W. P. Kapu, 1863; Robert 
Maka, 1865; George Leleo, 1868; D. 
Kanoho and D. Ahia, 1869; H. B. Nalimu, 


D. Kaehuaea and William N. Lono, 1872; 
Solomon Maunaloa, 1880; Z. S. K. Paa- 
luhi, Solomon P. Kaaia and Martin Lu- 
tera, 1887; John Nua and D. P. Mahihila, 
1892, and Louis Mitchell, 1895. 

‘The third and last mission in Micro- 
nesia was formally opened in 1860, when 
H. Aea arrived in Ebon. The Rev. Mr. 
Doane had placed him there, but since he 
(Mr. Doane) and Dr. Snow were engaged 
in translations in both the Caroline and 
Marshall languages, the brunt of the work 
fell on Aea until the arrival of D. Kapali 
in 1862. J. W. Kaelemakule, Solomon P. 
Kaaia, Simeon Kahalemauna (my father), 
Samuel K. Kekuewa and Samuel P. K. 
Nawaa (my uncle) were the other Ha- 
waiians in the Marshall Islands when the 
recall came in 1880. 

All these fields were flourishing nicely 
when the upset came; Spain took the Car- 
olines; Germany, the Marshalls; Great 
Britain, the Gilberts, and France, the 
Marquesas. Although the period in which 
the Hawaiians took part was somewhat 
brief, nevertheless it bore its fruit. Evi- 
dence to that fact is borne by the testi- 
mony of our fighting men and women who 
came in contact with the natives in the 
war just ended. 

As we sit here, listening to these glow- 
ing accounts, enjoying the singing of the 
various groups, and the addresses to fol- 
low, what is the true spirit within us? 
Is it to rejoice and congratulate ourselves 
that this great event has come to us? Or 
shall we arise above our selfishness and 
put on the garment of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ who died on the cross for our sins, 
and follow in the footsteps of those great 
men and women who sacrificed their all 
that the Church of Christ may live ? What 
about the emptiness in some of our 
churches ? How much love for the gospel 
remains within us? How about the for- 
eign missions? There are the burning 
questions you and I must answer! 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Book of Exodus 


Part 1: God and History 
Chapters 1-18 


PROVIDENCE 
Chapter 2 


1-9. The Birth of a Child 

The children of Israel stand in great 
need. Their sojourn in Egypt has resulted 
in the disintegration of conviction from 
within, and enslavement from without. 
Brotherly love has given way to enmity 
(2:13). And Pharaoh has added new 
and stronger ingredients to his recipe for 
terror: the last being an edict that every 
Hebrew male child shall be cast into the 
river (1:22). They stand in need of de- 
liverance. Little do they know their hopes 
lie in the birth of a child. 

The story of ‘Moses in the bulrushes” 
was very early impressed upon our minds. 
It was among the first we heard as chil- 
dren, and has a number of things in com- 
mon with another Bible story of child- 
hood—the Christmas story. Like Jesus, 
Moses was born in a time of political un- 
rest when a cry went up to God for de- 
liverance. Like Jesus, Moses was born 
out of the oppressed in obscure circum- 
stances. Like Jesus, Moses was in danger 
of being slain by an arrogant ruler who 
knew too well that saviours arise out of 
the children of the downtrodden. Like the 
Christmas story, the account of Moses’ 
birth tells in its simple yet profound way, 
God’s plan for the deliverance of his 
people. 

The story of Moses’ birth is a story of 
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fear and a tale of romance. Moses was 
born a slave. His mother nurtured him 
until she became fearful she could hide 
him no longer. Thereupon she prepared 
a basket made watertight with slime and 
pitch, placed her child in it, laid it among 
the plants by the river, and sent her daugh- 
ter to stand by at a distance. Presently, 
Pharaoh’s daughter, who had come to 
bathe in the river, saw the weeping child 
of the Hebrews, had compassion upon it, 
and took it to be her own. Behold! Moses 
became a prince! 

It is also a story of faith and a tale of 
suspense. The act of Moses’ mother, in 
placing her son in a basket along the 
river's edge, is called by the author of 
Hebrews an act of faith (11:23). It was. 
If we had not already read the end of the 
story we might sense something of her 
anxiety as she placed her child in the bas- 
ket. She could not know what would 
happen. Yet one suspects that her anxiety 
was offset by the gradual unfolding of a 
plan worked out in advance. Women are 
too practical to leave to “blind faith” a 
child they cherish; their faith is of a dif- 
ferent shade. It is more akin to a practical 
concern for the outcome, a “willing” of 
what must happen. When we appreciate 
the fact that in the story of Moses’ birth 
all the characters are women except the 
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child, we must understand it in a different 
light. In a woman’s world it becomes a 
tale of suspense about which there is a 
tacit understanding among themselves of 
the plot. The whole story unfolds as if 
according to plan. It was no mere acci- 
dent that the basket was placed in the par- 
ticular spot it was, so that a particular 
person (Pharaoh’s daughter) stumbled 
upon it; any more than it was chance that 
brought Moses’ sister forward at the ap- 
propriate moment to offer her mother as 
nurse. Nor was Pharaoh’s daughter un- 
aware of what was taking place. Certainly 
she knew it was no unconcerned stranger 
who spoke of the child’s future care. And 
one suspects she saw in the eyes of the 
approaching nurse, a mother. She too, 
knew the plot, was in sympathy with it, 
and wrote the ending to the story. 
Providence worked mightily in the in- 
trigues of these women, when Israel’s hope 
hung on a thin thread. The instincts of 
women are stronger than the edicts of 
men. For the time being Israel’s hope was 
safe in the arms of its mother. 
10-14. Training in Justice 
When the child was weaned his mother 
took him to Pharaoh’s daughter who 
adopted him, and gave him his name. By 
calling him “Moses” she blended both the 
Egyptian (son) and the Hebrew (to draw 
out) into his name. This blending in his 
name of these two peoples who were in 
conflict symbolizes the growing struggle 
within Moses himself between the Egyp- 
tian and the Hebrew which finally broke 
out in the crises pictured in verses 11-14. 
Moses was trained to be an Egyptian 
According to tradition he “was learned in 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was 
mighty in words and deeds” (Acts 7: 22). 
His education, his training, his activities 
were all designed to produce an Egyptian 
of princely rank. He must have gone to a 
royal academy where he learned the arts 
of war, the systems of religion, the codes 
of justice, and the etiquette of courtly life. 
Probably included in his studies was a 
practical course in engineering, where he 
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learned to work out on paper such things 
as how to erect a hundred ton statue in 
front of a temple, allowing in his calcula- 
tions for the number of slave replacements 
necessary to complete the task. Indeed, 
he was trained in the arts of slavery. 

But like many a young man who al- 
though schooled in a certain mission 
turns up in another, Moses’ training was 
thwarted by the lessons which his contacts 
with life brought home to him. What a 
man learns from his school teachers is very 
thinly veneered on the outward side of the 
mind, as*compared to the wisdom which 
life-events ingraft into his very soul. 
While his instructors were teaching him 
Egyptian inequality, indifference, and in- 
justice; the true teacher of us all— 
Providence (God working through life’s 
relationships in meaningful events )—was 
training Moses in justice. When his su- 
periors took him on a “field trip” to see 
the achievements of engineering science, 
the marvels of antiquity, Moses looked 
beyond this magnificence to the human 
side of these feats. Instead of seeing 
splendor he saw sweat ; instead of triumph, 
tears. As his training in insensitivity 
broadened, his sensitivity deepened—his 
training in justice had begun. 

As he looked out upon his yoke-driven 
brothers, he remembered his heritage, and 
the promise God had made to his fathers : 
“T will make of thee a great nation.” A 
sense of belonging took hold upon him; 
an intolerance of injustice grew strong 
within him. He renounced his adoption, 
and chose the Hebrew designation of his 
name: he was no longer a “son” of Egypt; 
he would “draw out of the waters’ his 
brothers. His sense of justice was out- 
raged daily; until, at last, he could bear 
no more. One day “he spied an Egyptian 
smiting a Hebrew, one of his brethren . . . 
he slew the Egyptian and hid him in the 
sand.’ His new mission had begun. 

“He supposed his brethren would un- 
derstand how God by his hand would 
deliver them; but they understood not” 
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Two Weeks With the Kauai Churches 


Nowadays we don’t write diaries—at 
least not very extensive ones—and that 
is unfortunate, for we lose the record of 
some of the fine experiences which we 
have. For example, my diary of two weeks 
on Kauai is most sketchy, yet the details 
were filled with some important and sig- 
nificant gatherings. The church leaders 
on the Garden Isle had sought to devise 
some way by which new inspiration and 
understanding could be brought to the 
members of our churches and other inter- 
ested people. They worked out what came 
to be called Home Church‘ Conferences. 
To these conferences came officers, Sun- 
day school teachers and leaders, choir di- 
rectors and others who, while not holding 
office, were deeply interested in the life 
of their church. For the first three eve- 
nings, October 15 to 17, people from the 
churches in Kapaa, Lihue and Koloa, met 
in the Lihue Christian Church. Each eve- 
ning opened with a devotional service, 
after which two conference meetings were 
held, one led by Miss Eastman and the 
other by Dr. Dunstan. On Thursday and 
Friday evenings of that same first week, 
the conference procedure was repeated at 
Hanalei. 

Sunday, October 21, was a great day 
at the Lihue Hawaiian Church, for under 
the direction of a committee appointed by 
the Hawaiian churches of the island, the 
125th Anniversary Service was held. The 
preparations had been most ably made by 
the committee and presented to a large 
and interested audience. Rev. Henry P. 
Judd gave the life story of Opukahaia. He 
laid stress upon the character of the young 
man and upon the influence which he had 
among the young men of Connecticut. 
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Opukahaia was in many ways an emis- 
sary, albeit unofficial, from his people to 
New England, travelling with a petition 
that the life and learning of the Western 
world might be taken to the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Opukahaia did not live to see the 
effect of his petition, nevertheless he was 
one of the agencies through which church 
representatives sailed across the Pacific. 
Mr. Simeon Nawaa, a deacon of Kawaia- 
hao Church and a licensed preacher of the 
Oahu Association, spoke on the mission 
to the islands of the Pacific. Excerpts 
from Mr. Nawaa’s address appear else- 
where in this issue. Mr. Nawaa added an 
interesting little touch to the proceedings 
by beginning his address in Marshallese. 
The audience was frankly puzzled for it 
was easy to hear that he was speaking 
neither in Hawaiian nor in English, the 
sounds he uttered being entirely unintelli- 
gible. Mr. Nawaa ended his remarks with 
an earnest prayer that the Churches of 
Hawaii renew their interest in the people 
of the Pacific islands, with whom they 
were earlier associated. Dr. Dunstan 
preached on the text, “For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ” (I. Cor. 3:11). At the 
close of the service, which was broadcast 
complete by KTOH, the audience ad- 
journed to a luau in the parish hall. 

That Sunday evening there was a 
Youth Rally at the Koloa Union Church. 
Mr. Robert Carbaugh, the Director of 
Music of the Hawaiian Board, had 
reached Kauai by this time and he partici- 
pated in the Youth Rally and the evening 
service which followed. 

The first three nights of the following 
week the Home Church Nights were held 
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at the Waimea Christian Church, with 
delegations from all the churches on the 
West Side present. For the first evening 
Mr. Carbaugh returned to Lihue for a 
meeting with the combined choirs of that 
city. 

Two church conferences were held for 
the purpose of reviewing the report of 
the Appraisal; one of these was at Hana- 
pepe and the other at Waimea Christian. 
At these conferences the findings of the 
Appraisal were discussed, so that their 
significance became clear for the members 
of the particular churches. 

Two other events served to close the 
two weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Carbaugh were 
the artists at an evening of music at the 
Waimea Foreign Church. This occasion 
was largely attended by a group of people 
who were privileged to listen to some of 
the great music of the world, interpreted 
with rare understanding on the organ, 
the violin, and by the voice. 

On Sunday evening an_ island-wide 
Youth Service was held in the Lihue Un- 
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ion Parish Hall. At this service Mr. John 
Young, who is about to leave Kauai after 
three years service there as Secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A., gave a farewell address, 
in which he offered a challenge to Kauai 
young people. He presented the various 
points of conflict in our present society, 
those between racial groups, social groups, 
and economic groups, and laid upon the 
shoulders of the young people the task of 
dealing constructively with these conflicts. 
At that service a brief resumé was read 
of the work of the early missionaries on 
Kauai. Another feature of this gathering 
was the singing of the combined choirs 
of all Kauai, under the direction of Mr. 
Carbaugh. 

One could not help but feel that Kauai 
had worked out a rather effective way of 
increasing the understanding and enthusi- 
asm of the people of its churches. There is 
real point in suggesting that other islands 
might well follow Kauai’s precedent. 


—J. Lesirg DuNSTAN. 


We acknowledge our Christian ties to 


KALAUPAPA 


Kanaana Hou Church—the first Christian group at the Leper Settlement. 


We do it especially at 
CHRISTMAS 


For forty years and more we have been sending boxes—made possible by 


your checks 


to our friends there. 


Let’s Do It Again! 


Address: Hawaiian Board, P.O. Box 150, Honolulu 10, Hawaii. 
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The Christian Year 


Just as a nation has its anniversaries, 
so the Christian family has its high days. 
But while the great days in a nation’s his- 
tory are secular days, marking those things 
which men have done, the great days in 
the history of the Christian family are 
sacred for they mark the spiritual trans- 
actions which have taken place between 
God and man. A nation has its year, made 
up of the days and ceremonies which re- 
call the events that have made it. So the 
Christian Church has its year, with the 
days that repeat the events that have 
made it. 

There is coming to be an increasing in- 
terest among our people in the Christian 
Year. And this is well, for not only will 
a renewed emphasis upon our year serve 
to keep more clearly before us the essen- 
tial elements in our faith, but it will also 
draw us more closely together as a peo- 
ple. As Christians we are a unique peo- 
ple, and the keeping of our Year will 
serve to deepen within us that which 
makes us unique and to show more clearly 
to those about us the gospel we hold. 

With this in mind we propose to print 
each month a list of the Sundays as they 
appear in the Christian Year, together 
with the scripture passages that have been 
traditionally read on those Sundays. We 
shall also add any days of special empha- 
sis between Sundays, and the readings 
for those days. It may be that many 
among us will be moved to follow the 
movement of the Christian Year by this 
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means. We do not seek, nor do we want, 
conformity. But there is much value in 
all of us living by the same general out- 
line of thought and emphasis. Within that 
general outline there is plenty of room for 
free expression. 

eM ee 


The Advent Season 
Man Looks Forward to the 
Coming of Christ 


Dec. 2—The First Sunday in Advent 
John 1 :1-18. 
Romans 13:8-14. 
Dec. 9—The Second Sunday in Advent 
John 1 :19-34. 
Luke 21 :25-33. 
Dec. 16—The Third Sunday in Advent 
Matthew 11 :2-10. 
Ee Com 451-5. 
- 23—The Fourth Sunday in Advent 
Romans 15:1-13. 
Phil. 4 :4-7. 
Dec. 24—Christmas Eve. 
Isaiah 9 :2-7. 


* * * 


Christmastide 
The Nativity, the Incarnation, and the 
Christian Prospect 


Dec. 25—Christmas Day ’ 
Luke 2:1-20. 
Hebrews 1:1-12 
First Sunday after Christmas 
Luke 2 :33-40. 
Gal. 4:1-7. 


Dec. 30 
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Federal Council News 


NEW YORK.—German pastors in 
prisoner of war camps in Italy are being 
repatriated as rapidly as possible to Amer- 
ican and British zones in Germany, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jesse M. Bader, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Evangel- 
ism of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Dr. Bader has just 
returned from a four-weeks tour of U. S. 
Army camps in Italy, where he held con- 
ferences with American chaplains and met 
with leaders of the Evangelical churches. 

The German pastors, both Protestant 
and Catholic, undergo a careful screening 
by American and British army officials 
before being released from the prison 
camps, Dr. Bader said. It is expected that 
by November 30 all will have been re- 
patriated except those actually needed to 
carry on the religious programs among 
the German prisoners of war. 

During his month in Italy, Dr. Bader 
held 12 group conferences with U. S. Ar- 
my chaplains as well as personal confer- 
ences with more than 50 individual chap- 
lains. Meetings were held in Leghorn, 
Naples, Caserta, Rome, Milan, Lake Gar- 
da, Pisa and Bossano. The chaplains ex- 
pressed great interest in the post-war 
plans of the churches in America, espe- 
cially in regard to returning servicemen. 
They also emphasized the need for more 
cooperation among the different commu- 
nions. 
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Reporting on the religious work among 
German prisoners of war, Dr. Bader said 
that the Army has released 400 German 
pastors in prison camps in Italy from all 
camp duties in order to provide a full-time 
religious ministry to the German prison- 
ers. Conferences and training schools 
have been conducted by the U. S. Army 
chaplains for the German ministers. 

At a four day conference retreat held 
in Bossano, the judgment was expressed 
by the 40 German ministers who attended 
that the German Church had “lost the 
way” and that there must be a more vital 
teaching of the Bible in homes and the 
churches to assure the building of a demo- 
cratic Germany. 

In addition to conducting conferences 
with U. S. Army chaplains, Dr. Bader 
also preached on many occasions to the 
American troops. One Sunday he con- 
ducted services in a chapel in Rome which 
had been dedicated by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, President of the Federal Coun- 
cil, on his recent visit there. Dr. Bader 
also broadcast a sermon over AEF, the 
American Military Radio station in Rome. 

In interviews with leaders of the Prot- 
estant communions in Naples and Rome, 
Dr. Bader heard reports on the growth 
of the Evangelical churches in Italy and 
discussions of plans for increased cooper- 
ation among them. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Christmas in the Sunday School 


Christmas in America, and in most 
other countries too, has been traditionally 
a family celebration. It is the family which 
gathers around the tree, exchanges gifts, 
sings carols, shares the special dinner, and 
rejoices in the happiness which sparkles 
in the air. These are secular commemora- 
tions stemming from the time when a new 
Spirit came into the world through the 
birth of a Child whose life has, ever since, 
transformed the lives which it touches. 
The family, as the basic unit of organized 
human living, is a group through which 
this transforming touch can come most 
naturally to individual persons. All ages 
belong to the group; each member shares 
the experiences of the others, even as he 
enriches the others’ experiences. Par- 
ticularly in children does this sheer joy 
of Christmas shine through. They are 
“seared” to live completely and fully in 
the moment. Their wholehearted living 
ignites sparks in the lives around them, 
and a touch of the true Christmas spirit, 
that transforming of an old self, flares in 
everyone. Christmas is not quite Christ- 
mas to most of us unless its celebration 
centers in a family. 

‘The Christian Church is a family. All 
ages are included in its roll of members 
and adherents. Its program, or activities, 
should be the list of things which the 
members of the family do together. At 
Christmas time the entire church schedule 
—Sunday worship, Sunday School activ- 
ities, young people’s work, adult plans— 
should be arranged on this basis of family 
celebration, in religious terms, of the com- 
ing of The Transforming Life into human 
affairs, and particularly into the lives of 
the members of the church family. Ac- 
tivities should be those things which the 
family, or certain sections of the family, 


can genuinely do together. It should be. 
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the kind of activity through which this 
Spirit will flow most freely into the lives 
of the participants. Therefore Christmas 
in the Sunday School should be thought 
of as the time when the children, in part 
by themselves and in part in the company 
of the older folks, celebrate the birthday 
of the head of the entire Christian family, 
Jesus Christ. 

This occasion must be made just as out- 
standing, just as graphic, as picturesque, 
if you wish, as the celebration in the home. 
Think for a minute of the color and 
glamor which attend the average Amer- 
ican Family celebration of Christmas. 
Gift-buying and gift-wrapping (with their 
taint of over-commercialization) occupy 
time for weeks ahead of December 25th. 
Parties are planned by all groups. There 
are Christmas trees, with all the fun of 
trimming and lighting them. Perhaps 
there are other decorations—poinsettias, 
berries, candles, in a few homes—a créche. 
Certainly Christmas greeting cards appear 
on every hand. The season is undeniably 
a colorful one in secular life. How does 
this season appear in Sunday School life? 

In too many Sunday Schools the Christ- 
mas celebration is a pale carbon copy of 
weekday ceremonies, the highlight being 
distribution of candies to the youngsters 
at a party on Christmas Sunday morning. 
There is all too little evidence of the 
joyous mystery and wonder and glory of 
the Christian basis of the season. The 
Christian family celebration appears dim 
and uninteresting beside the everyday- 
world observance. What are some of the 
things which the Sunday School can do to 
observe Christmas in fitting fashion? 

First, there is the matter of the physical 
surroundings in which the children meet. 
Whatever they may be—classrooms, the 
church sanctuary, or the parsonage—they 
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should be distinctively decorated, even if 
the decorations have to be taken down 
during the week and put up again early 
each Sunday morning. Nativity pictures 
are one item which the children will not 
see elsewhere. The large pictures which 
come with group graded Sunday School 
lessons may be used if better reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces are not available. A 
series illustrating the episodes of the 
Christmas story may well be used through- 
out the Advent season, with the entire 
series being hung and then referred to 
during class lessons: the journey to Beth- 
lehem, the stable scene, the shepherds, and 
the wise men. The Hawaiian Board Book 
Rooms at present have a series of four 
8” x 11” “transparencies” (colored pic- 
tures on oiled paper designed to be placed 
in front of a light or on a window) which 
portray these episodes charmingly. The 
price is $2.00 for the set of four. Other 
bright touches may be added—greenis, 
plants, etc., which set off the pictures and 
enliven the meeting place. Some schools 
also have Christmas trees. These may help 
to dress up the rather drab surroundings 
in which many of our classes have to meet, 
but they should be supplementary rather 
than the center of interest. The decorative 
center of interest should be definitely 
Christian for the Christian family’s cele- 
bration. 

A Christmas worship center should be 
provided for the season. Créches are one 
of the more popular such centers for 
churches. These, of course, are a repro- 
duction of the Nativity scene in the stable. 
Children may make them, and would love 
to do it. One Sunday School on Oahu is 
making one this year from “local color” 
materials. An open stable is made from 
clay bricks with a straw and dried leaf 
roof. The manger is a box filled with 
straw and grasses. Figures of Joseph and 
Mary are being made by shaping small 
branches and leaves and dressing the fig- 
ures. Toy animals are used. The effect is 
natural and rustic. It is not that of a com- 
mercialized product, but one lovingly cre- 
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ated by those who share in the family 
celebration. 

Second, in the Sunday School’s celebra- 
tion of the birthday of the Head of the 
Family, much place may be given to music. 
The weekday-world will perhaps hear a 
few familiar hymns via the radio and the 
inevitable popular song “White Christ- 
mas’ (which doesn’t mean much to us in 
Hawaii), but that is perhaps all. Few 
communities will have opportunity to hear 
even excerpts from such musical creations 
as “The Messiah” which truly expresses 
the “Love that came down at Christmas.” 
Yet the music that has sprung from the 
coming of Christ is a fundamental part of 
the Christian family’s celebration. It both 
brings and expresses the joy of the new 
life of the occasion. Make opportunity in 
the Sunday School for Christmas music. 
In this both adults and children may share. 

For one thing, if at all possible, let the 
children listen to good Christmas music 
via recordings on the Victrola. Acquaint 
them with the classic hymns and with such 
excerpts from “The Messiah” as “He 
Shall Feed His Flock,” “And the Glory of 
the Lord” or the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
Put these into a worship service, or have 
a special Sunday in which all ages may 
gather to hear these. Read the Bible pas- 
sages which inspired the selections, tell a 
story which has sprung from their in- 
spiration, and ask the people really to lis- 
ten, reverently and attentively. 

For another way of introducing more 
music, make much of carols. The booklet, 
“Christmas Carols from Many Countries” 
by Coleman (50¢ at the Book Rooms), 
gives simple arrangements of many of 
these delightful folk-expressions of the 
Christmas Spirit. A more extensive col- 
lection, including carols for all of the 
Christian season, is ‘“The Oxford Book of 
Carols” at $3.00. Many public schools are 
introducing carols into their programs; 
children should know them as originally a 
part of the Christian Family’s life. A few 
of the more beloved carols are “Bring 
Your Torches, Jeanette, Isabella,” “The 
Christ-Child Is Born,” “Carol, Children, 
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Carol,” “The Friendly Beasts,’ “When 
Christ was Born of Mary Free,” “Angels 
We have Heard on High,” “Away in a 
Manger,” “God Rest You Merry Gentle- 
men.” Children enjoy dramatizing these 
carols informally, and even working out 
simple dramatic presentations of them for 
use on special Christmas programs. (See 
the current issue of the Handbook Supple- 
ment for an account of what one Sunday 
School did with “The Friendly Beasts.” ) 
The sheer joy of singing these is a genuine 
part of the Christian Family’s celebration. 
Some churches have a carol-sing, much as 
certain groups conduct a “Singspiration.”’ 

And then, of course, there are the 
Christmas hymns. Begin singing them 
with the opening of Advent, the first Sun- 
day in December. Tell the stories of their 
composition, or stories of what they have 
meant to people. Use them over and over 
again, but use many of them, not just one 
or two. Learn new ones; any good hymnal 
will have at least a dozen. 

A third part of the Christian Family’s 
celebration of the birthday of its Head is 
an exchange of gifts. Many Sunday 
Schools give candy treats to the children 
—there always being an unusually large 
attendance on the day on which they are 
to be handed out! These treats in them- 
selves are all right, but there are addi- 
tional, more religiously significant, ways of 
sharing in this fashion. A more permanent 
gift is desirable, a more distinctive type. 
Such things as Scripture passage book- 
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marks (silk ribbons on which The Lord’s 
Prayer, the Beatitudes, Commandments, 
or Books of the Bible are woven) may be 
given to members of the classes. These 
are available in the Book Rooms at 35¢ 
each. This is not to eliminate the treat— 
that may be a part of a specially planned 
party—but is to give something special, 
representative particularly of the church 
family’s interests. Better, too, it would be, 
if Sunday Schools might find ways in 
which the children may give to others, for 
that is the essence of the Spirit of the 
season. 

These are but a few of the ways in 
which the Sunday School may seek to 
make Christmas its own special celebra- 
tion, not just a tag-a-long for the more 
commercial observance of the season. 
Nothing has been said about the teaching 
of the Christmas story. We take for 
granted that during the entire Advent Sea- 
son this story will be told and talked about 
and its Spirit practiced. Lesson materials 
usually contain ample suggestion for the 
presentations appropriate to each age. In 
this article we have been concerned with 
“extra’’ aspects of the total program which 
lift up the hearts of the children to pre- 
pare them for the coming of the Christ. 
We may also urge Sunday Schools and 
churches to tie the families into the cele- 
bration through special Christmas Eve 
services, and through in-the-home worship 
suggestions. 

—FRANCES EASTMAN. 
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(Acts 7:25). On the day following, 
Moses stepped in between two of his bro- 
thers—‘‘Wherefore smitest thou thy fel- 
low?” He thought they understood, but 
they understood not—‘*Who made thee 
judge over us?” Oh, how it tears at the 
soul of the man-of-God to be misunder- 
stood by the very ones in whose ranks he 
fights ; to be treated as an enemy by those 
with whom he stands shoulder to shoulder. 
The deepest blow ever dealt the shepherd- 
of-God is for his sheep to desire the wolf 
in his stead. And yet it is true, only dead 
prophets are praised by the people for 
whom they fought, and by whose hands 
they were slain. They understood not! 

“Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, 
he sought to slay Moses.” Once again the 
hope of Israel hung on a thin thread. God 
in His providence had trained Moses in 
justice, but to bring justice into the affairs 
of men is a dangerous mission. “And 
Moses feared, and .. . fled from the face 
of Pharaoh.” 
15-22. Maturing in Conviction 

Moses fled into the wilderness to save 
his life. But the wilderness did more than 
act as a place of refuge. It was a testing- 
place for his convictions. Was Moses’ 
concern for his brothers born out of re- 
actions of the moment, or was his concern 
born of God? Was his sense of justice a 
human justice, or was it a reflection of 
Eternal justice? Would he carry over into 
his new life the Egyptian ways of doing 
and believing (how deeply embedded is 
early training!), or would he be able to 
throw them off? Would he become his 
people’s deliverer, or- become just another 
enslaver? Would he be able to carry 
through the Exodus with all the hardships 
of freedom’s wilderness, or would he 
falter at the river’s edge? These tests 
awaited him. The problems which later 
confronted the children of Israel—the at- 
tachment to Egypt’s familiarity, the fear 
of the wilderness’s insecurity, the re- 
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awakening of national consciousness, the 
understanding of God’s will for them—all 
had to be first faced and conquered within 
the person of Moses. Thus, one man’s 
exodus became necessary before a general 
exodus was possible. 

During his lengthy stay Moses became 
well acquainted with the wilderness. He 
learned from the Midianites how to obtain 
life’s necessities from the half-barren, un- 
dependable wasteland. He learned to be at 
home in the hills and valleys. But more 
important, he heard from the lips of living 
descendents of Abraham the ancient stories 
of the God of his fathers. He entered into 
their faith and worship. His knowledge 
of the God of Abraham was deepened by 
his associations with Jethro, the Midianite 
priest, whose daughter he married, and 
whose influence he felt long after the Ex- 
odus (Ex. 18). The simple, concrete life 
in a closely knit nomadic family, neces- 
sitated by the wilderness, must have given 
new meaning to the words “father” and 
“brother.” Often in the cool of evening 
his memory must have led him back into 
captivity with his brothers in Egypt, and 
he must have hoped that in some way they 
could escape as he had done. 

But the wilderness did something more 
to Moses. It made him capable of hear- 
ing the voice of God, for only in aloneness 
can a man hear the Lord. The faint voice 
muffled into silence by the compelling 
shouts of men, wells up into a mighty “T 
am”’ in the wilderness with its aloneness. 
In the wilderness the acid test is applied 
to man’s great schemes for men: thoughts, 
plans, deeds, all have their say and pass 
away into the night as wasted energy, 
products of man’s restlessness. In the 
wilderness a man is left alone without his 
former props to hold him up. How now 
shall he stand? While in the crowd he 
didn’t notice it, and thought himself to be 
self-supported; but in the wilderness of 
aloneness he sees he never was driven by 
conviction, nor moved by power from 
within. The things he most cherishes as 
being born of him turn out, in this acid 

(Continued on Page 28). 
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power, as expressed in “I can” and then 
follows the obligation “I must” which, if 
logically carried out, makes one involun- 
tarily turn to God as did the Psalmist 
when he said, “It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord.” This thought- 
provoking address made a deep impression 
on all who heard it. 

The Thank Offering now received 
amounted to $189.22, the largest for a 
number of years. It is to be used towards 
the work about to be established on Wind- 
ward Oahu. Many branches of the Board 
deposited their gifts upon the altar, some 
in improvised “banks,” some in packages, 


some in envelopes. Besides these, many - 


individuals added generously to the sums 
of money already assembled on the altar. 

Among the groups bringing offerings 
were: Central Union Missionary Unit, 
Friendship Circle of Kalihi Union Church, 
Kaumakapili Young People’s Christian 


Endeavor, Kaumakapili Kahoaloha Wom- 
en’s Society, Kaneohe Mothers Group, 
Kawaiahao Missionary Unit, Kawaiahao 
Junior Society-Hui Hanalike, Makiki 
Christian Church Women’s Unit, Nuuanu 
Congregational’ Church Women’s Unit, 
Waialua Liliuokalani Church Mother’s 
Group, Waikane Mother’s Unit and the 
Waipahu Evangelical Church Mother’s 
Group. 

The hymn ‘Now Thank We All Our 
God,” followed by the benediction pro- 
nounced by Mr. Hackett, brought to a 
close this memorable meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

Before departing homeward, the as- 
sembly lingered for a pleasant season of 
fellowship, during which the Missionary 
Unit of Central Union Church served light 
refreshments. 

—KarTe W. Forsks. 


Kauai 


Lihue Christian Church: The Women’s 
Society has been instrumental in orga- 
nizing a World Service Committee among 
the younger members of the Church, 
chaired by one of the Society’s members, 
Mrs. Misao Aihara. There are 39 mem- 
bers and, as a result of their pledges and 
of a dance which they sponsored, they 
have been able to forward to the War 
Victims and Services Committee $175.00 
each for China, Japan, Okinawa, the Phil- 
ippines, Conscientious Objectors and chil- 
dren of Europe. On September 15, the 
members of the Women’s Society were 
hostesses, honoring the Committee for its 
excellent work. 

On October 28, the Women’s Society 
had an interesting missionary meeting, 
with 30 members presént, arranged by 
Mrs. Donald Fujiyoshi, Missionary. Chair- 
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man, Sound films of present-day India 
were shown and Mrs. Robert Stenger, 
whose parents were missionaries in India 
and who herself lived there for 17 years, 
spoke about missionary work in that coun- 
try, enlivening her talk with many per- 
sonal anecdotes. The members brought 
to the meeting articles which they had 
séwn or purchased, as Christmas gifts for 
Molokai and for the children of the South 
Pacific. 

Koloa Union Church; Members of the 
Women’s Society met at the home of the 
President, Mrs. A. H. Waterhouse, on 
the evening of October 19. There were 
16 present. Work for the year was dis- 
cussed and then Rev. Henry P. Judd 
spoke on Obookiah, Kekela and other 
Hawaiians who were helpful in mission- 
ary work in early days in Hawaii, the 
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Marquesas and Micronesia. Delicious re- 
freshments were served after the meeting. 

Lihue Union Church: The Missionary 
Society held its first meeting of the year 
on October 17. A budget of $550 for the 
year’s work was adopted; reports on the 
Vacation Church Schools of the island, 
which the Society helps support, were re- 
ceived; and plans for the Thank offering 
to be received at the next meeting were 
made. The devotions were led by Dr. 
J. L. Dunstan, who then spoke on the 
“World Church.” 

Kapaa Community Church: This is a 
newly organized group of younger women, 
who met on September 11 at the parson- 
age to form a Women’s Society. It was 
decided to call themselves the “Young 
Women’s Society.”’ The year’s plans were 
presented to acquaint the women with the 
program of the organization. Officers were 
elected and the Standing Committee 
Chairmen were appointed: Miss Kimie 
Yukimura, President; Mrs. Jane Itokazu, 
Vice President; Miss Nancy S. Take- 
moto, Secretary; Miss Florence Hashi- 
moto, Treasurer; Mrs. Nora Tsunehiro, 
Program - Education Committee; Mrs. 


Flora Ogawa, Missionary-Worship Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Dora Yamaguchi, Social 
Committee. 

At a second meeting in September, 
Miss Elsie H. Wilcox spoke on the Wom- 
en’s Board of Missions of the Pacific Is- 
lands, giving a brief history of its activi- 
ties. 

In October the women began the study 
of uprooted Americans, which is the theme 
for study groups this fall. As the books 
had not arrived, the group took the gen- 
eral theme of Japanese-Americans and the 
relocation projects, reviewing “Prejudice” 
by Carey McWilliams and an article in 
the Survey Graphic called “We Are 
Americans Again.’ 

For the rest of the year the women will 
devote their time to meeting the needs of 
their church by serving the Thanksgiving 
Church Dinner and making costumes for 
the Christmas play. 

The Education Committee is planning 
a series of studies on Micronesia and Din- 
digul to prepare the women for intelligent 
participation in the support of Foreign 
Missions. 


Maui 


A large group of women from the dif- 
ferent church congregations on Maui met 
at the home of Mrs. W. E. Rowan on 
Tuesday, September 25, at 3:15 p. m. 

The two enthusiastic leaders, Mrs. 
Rowan and Mrs. Theodore Schultz, gave 
an outline of the work for the year. So 
much was accomplished in that meeting 
that large quantities of supplies are being 
made in the homes and gathered from the 
Red Cross for the Leper Settlement on 


Molokai and for the Filipinos, during the 
month of October. 

The two study books, “These Moving 
Times” and “The Cross Over Africa,” 
will be reviewed during the year by lead- 
ers assigned for each month. 

A detailed and comprehensive program 
is mapped out for the whole year. Dainty 
refreshments were served by the two host- 
esses. 

—KaTE NANCE. 


Hawaii 


Mrs. Warren Flagg, President of the 
Hilo Branch of the Woman’s Board, 
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writes: “We started our fall session with 
a luncheon put on by the Executive Com- 
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mittee. The attendance was good and an 
enjoyable time was had by all. 
“The October and November meetings 


will be concerned with a study of the book 
by Basil Matthews, ‘Unfolding Drama in 


> 99 


Southeast Asia’. 


Oahu 


On October 3, 1945, the Mothers Mis- 
sionary Unit of Kaneohe held a “White 
Elephant sale.” 

There were pot holders, glass sets, hand 
towels, a child’s two-piece suit, and many 
other articles, with marked prices ranging 
from 25 cents to $2.00. 

At the close of our Devotional service, 
Mrs. Dorothy P. Chong, our advisor, took 
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charge of the sale. Light refreshments 
were served by the hostess of the day, 
Mrs. Lily Punua, assisted by Mrs. Emma 
Keohokalole and Mrs. Roseline Hoapili. 

With $10.05 made from the sale and 
a good time enjoyed by all, the mothers 
again had a sale on November 7, bringing 
the total amount to $24.80. 

Proceeds from the sales will be used for 
a Christmas party for all the mothers and 
their guests. 

—EmMaA KEOHOKALOLE. 


Fall Rally of the Junior Branches 


The Junior Branches of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions held their first post- 
war rally on Sunday evening, November 
4, at Mid-Pacific Institute, where the girls 
of Lima Kokua society played hostess to 
the other Junior Branches. These are at 
present: Hui Kilohana of Kalihi Union 
Church, Hui Hanalike of Kawaiahao 
Church, and Cadena de Amor of Filipino 
United Church. The three part program 
emphasized the three main pursuits of 
each of the groups: worship, mission 
study, and fellowship. The President of 
Lima Kokua, Miss Ada Arakawa, pre- 
sided at the worship service which was 
planned around the theme of Thanksgiv- 
ing. Each of the four groups contributed 
a special part of the program. 

Before the second part of the meeting 
began, the Presidents of the groups were 
introduced: Miss Thelma Nagatori, Hui 
Kilohana; Miss Florence Peters, Hui Ha- 
nalike; and Miss Florida Duhaylonsod, 
Cadena de Amor. For the mission study 


of the evening, Mrs. Dorothy Chong ably 


presented the narration for the Koda- 
chrome slides on the subjects “For All of 
Life’ and ‘“Uprooted Americans,” which 
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will give the girls a good background for 
their study of both foreign and home mis- 
sions throughout the year. 

To complete the program and increase 
the sense of fellowship among the groups, 
a social hour was held. While punch and 
cookies were being served, the 200 girls 
who attended busied themselves making 
new acquaintances and securing their au- 
tographs on the souvenir programs. It 
was a happy, friendly meeting in a lovely 
setting. 

—Dorotuy THomas. 
(Mrs. W. B. Thomas) 


World Community Day 


World Community Day was observed 
by the Honolulu Council of Church Wom- 
en with a meeting held at the First Meth- 
odist Church on Friday, November 2. 
This is the third year that the Honolulu 
women have taken part in this nation-wide 
celebration. The theme chosen for the 
year was “The Price of Enduring Peace.” 

Miss Grace Steinbeck, General Secre- 
tary of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, presided. The program opened 
with singing, led by Mrs. Harry Komuro, 
accompanied by Mrs. Cecil Martin. This 
was followed by an invocation led by the 
Reverend Henry D. Appenzeller. 

Miss Edith Noffsinger, Presidefit, pre- 
sided at a brief business meeting to adopt 
the constitution as recommended by the 
Executive Committee. After some dis- 
cussion the new constitution was accepted 
as read by Mrs. Robbins. 

The call to worship was led by Mrs. 
William Lin. After the singing of the 
hymn “Be Strong,” the women took part 
in a responsive reading especially pre- 
pared by the committee of. World Com- 
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munity Day. The hymn “These Things 
Shall Be” was sung and a collection taken, 
to be sent to the Council of Church Wom- 
en in New York. A solo was sung by 
Miss Beatrice Chun. 

The Reverend Edward L. Whittemore, 
Executive Secretary of the Honolulu 
Council of Churches, was introduced by 
Miss Grace Steinbeck. Mr. Whittemore 
spoke on the subject “One World or 
None.” He attended some of the sessions 
of the World Security Council which met 
in San Francisco and he gave a very illu- 
minating talk on how it worked and some 
of the things it hoped to accomplish. 

—TLaura A. Morcan. 


BIBLE STUDY 
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test, to be adopted children. And once the 
acid of this test eats through him, he sees 
no substance left, but must confess him- 
self to be a composite picture of prints 
from other originals. But the wilderness 
not only serves as the silence which per- 
mits the “old” man to listen to his echoed 
shouts until they fade away into hollowed 
nothingness; but may also serve as the 
birthplace for a “new” generation from 
within, born of a call and an answer. God 
said, “Moses, Moses.” Moses said, “Here 
amit. 
23-25. In the Silence of the Night 

The chapter with which we have been 
dealing has been entitled “Providence.” 
We have discerned how God through the 
happenings of real people gave birth to his 
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advocate, trained him in justice, and ma- 
tured him in conviction; in a word, how 
God brought Moses unto Himself that He 
might send him unto His people. But this 
way oi telling the story, in retrospect, 
places God’s activity in history in a false 
perspective. It is a story told after it is 
over. But the God, of history is only in 
the story as it is being enacted. What God 
did to prepare the way for delivering his 
children out of bondage happened in the 
silence of the night. 

“And the children of Israel sighed by 
reason of their bondage, and they cried” 
unto God. This is all of the story they 
knew. That God heard their cry is en- 
wrapped in mysterious silence. Moses, 
himself, did not perceive that God was 
preparing for His children’s deliverance, 
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ders and see how, when their night has with cheese, or condiments, 
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looked down upon the children of Israel.”’ 3 
Just so, it is not difficult to believe, when 9 


our battle is over, God was in the midst of 
it. But it is difficult to believe God “looks 
down” upon us while we are yet in the 

heat of present conflict. Yea, what is most EL f CRACKER 5 
difficult is to believe that God is with us 


in the silence of our night. 
—GEORGE SEALE. 
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A NEW BOOK OF ACTS 
A service ever in keeping with (Continued from Page 4) 
requirements of dignity, and in 
accord with the inherent nobility 
of the human spirit. 


ference of Northern Mindanao report cov- 
ering three lost years told of death and 
privation. It told also of workers “living 
by faith,’ many without salary and all 
WILLIAMS MORTUARY limited in clothing and food. It described 
LIMITED the development of a project called “God’s 
1076 S. Beretania St. Honolulu Hectare Plan,” apparently similar to the 
Phone 3524 God’s Acre Plan of other lands. Church 
members did the plowing and other nec- 
essary work, planted and raised vegetables 
and fruit, which in this case not only gave 
support to the church but helped feed 
them. 
45 years New Churches Built—During these 
strenuous times several new sites were 
acquired for camps to be used by young 
people, ministers and lay workers in Re- 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii fresher gatherings. The land in many 
cases was donated by Filipino laymen. 
with widely diversified No less than eight new church sites were 


acquired and new churches erected in 
lines of merchandise eleven places. 

They Took the Church with Them— 
“Tt is true,” ran the report, “that when 
the enemy came in to invade our shores, 
* our Christian members had to leave their 
old churches and chapels, but it is also 
true that new ones sprang up in their 

places of refuge.” 
The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. Most Necessary Thing Was There—In 
the very shadow of disaster religious ac- 
tivities were carried on. Institutes and 
conferences were held. Young people 
were brought together for training. The 


King and Bishop Streets 
Honolulu, T. H. 


We Are All Working Men and Women 


Workers of every kind, bankers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clerks, stenographers, 
and those who do hard “‘unskilled’’ labor, are valuable customers of this Bank, and 
everyone finds the kind of banking service he requires for his own special need. 


We Will Welcome Your Account 


BANK OF HAWAII | 


BRANCHES LOCATED AT—Mokapu, Waikiki, Kaimuki, Waipahu, Waialua and Pearl Harbor, Oahu; Lihue and Kapaa, | 
Kauai; Wailuku, Lahaina and Paia, Maui; Hilo, Honokaa, Kohala, Kealakekua and Pahala, Hawaii. 
COLLECTION OFFICES—Aiea, Ewa and Wahiawa, Oahu; Hana, Maui; Kaunakakai and Maunaloa, Molokai. 
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report did not go into detail as to how 
they got sufficient food or shelter, or how 
they avoided the eagle eyes of the occu- 
pying enemy forces. The brief statement 
telling of these activities ended with this 
significant sentence: “The presence of 
God was felt in all meetings.” 

Dark Side of Picture—New frontiers 
have been reached for Christ in Mindanao 
in spite of invasion and its attendant dan- 
gers and sufferings. People are hungry 
for the truth. Weak members were weed- 
ed out, but the strong members grew 
stronger. Although cities and towns were 
razed, churches completely destroyed or 
looted, the faithful never faltered. Yet be- 
cause of the awiul moral, as well as physi- 
cal, effect of war upon people, there is 
presented in letters coming from the Phil- 
ippines a picture of terrific need. Not all 
the people grew in favor with God. 

Eager to Grapple with Sin—“More piti- 
ful than the worldly destruction is the 
very, very low spiritual life of the people 
in general,” says the District Conference 
in Northern Mindanao report. “Gam- 
bling, abuses, corruption and vices of all 
sorts are rampant. A good printing press 
is urgent and imperative in the period of 
moral and spiritual rehabilitation.” 

So, depleted in physical energy, and 
lacking in equipment, the Christian Evan- 
gelical Churches of the Philippines were 
planning, even before freedom returned 
to them, to meet the great spiritual need 
which even then they saw developing as 
a result of the conflict. 
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Do your shopping for Better Foods . . Quality Meats . . Island and Mainland Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables . . at Piggly Wiggly Stores. There is one located in your neighborhood. 


1409 So. Beretania St. 
Walalae and 10th Aves. Nuuanu and Pauoa Rd. 1869 No. King St. 
2018 Kalakaua Ave. 1250 Punchbowl St. Wahiawa, Oahu 


WESTERN STATES GROCERY HAWAII, LTD. 


Owners and Operators 


2456 Kalakaua Ave. Waialae Ave. and Church St. 
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CHRISTMAS AND MAN’S FAITH 


Lauhala Purses (Continued from Page 2) 


Carved Hawatian Trays We should not want to draw our lines 
Jewelry Items too harshly here, but we should want to 
make them clear. Christmas as we have | 

it does mean much to us, and we should 

o¥ 1). Gf, Ez be sad indeed to lose it. No doubt but 
Nidaaplarindlows the passing of December will add another 
ee terrible load of suffering to those who al- 
a el ae ready suffer enough. ‘To them, their loss 
of power to share in their traditional fes- 
tivities will put within them an aching 
void. Christmas holds us together as a 
people, it lifts us out of hardened routines, 
it renews within us some attributes we so 


$] often cover u i 
+] SN er up. It has a large place in our 
(\Gaeee culture, and thus in the personal lives of 

each one. 
Wall Nichols Co ltd Yet, in essence, Christmas is the time 
’ Hf 4 when the heart of the man of faith is deep- 
Headquarters ie ly moved to worship and thanksgiving for 
Technical Books God’s gift of his Son. God acted on man’s 
SI F-EEING oT: EHONmCOCE behalf, that he, caught in the toils of evil 
which he winds about himself, might be 
made free. God sought out man and of- 
fered to him the life he needed, making 
that offering through Jesus Christ. Christ- 
DO YOUR PART— mas is the anniversary of that event. In 
keeping that anniversary, man enters the 
BUY’ BONDS! stable to stand with awe and gratitude 
beside the Baby lying there. Up in the 
CITY MILL CO., LTD. inn, across the stable yard, there were 
LUMBER DEALERS those who knew not that the Saviour had — 


Honolulu Phone 6081 COME; 


To Win is to Serve! 


—J. Lesiiz DUNSTAN. 


Buy United States War Bonds 
and Stamps 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Dillingham Transportation Building 
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CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


T'S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 
Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible, situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of -what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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Reddy Kilowatt says: 


Victoty Day didn’t mean an end to one of our worst enemies—the 
danget of inflation! Buy as maay bonds as you can afford as long as 
they're offered for sale and hang on to the ones you now own. Cash 
them sparingly and spend the morey only for useful, needed things, 
By doing so you'll cdo much to compress the cost of lying. 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 

tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 

words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” 
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The Story of the Fisherman 


Among the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments is the story of the fisherman and 
the genie. Lest you have forgotten it 
through the passing of the years, the es- 
sential points are somewhat as follows: 
A poor fisherman pulled in his net one 
morning and found a copper jar of con- 
siderable size in it; being curious at this 
strange happening, he pried off the lid of 
the jar, whereupon black smoke began 
to emerge; this smoke continued to rise 
for some time and then gradually con- 
solidated itself into the form of a giant, 
who seemed to be twice as big as the 
largest giant about which the fisherman 
had heard; the fisherman was frightened 
by all this, and was completely overcome 
when the giant expressed his determina- 
tion to kill him; but the fisherman re- 
covered his wits soon enough to save his 
life by resorting to a stratagem; he asked 
the genie to prove that he had actually 
been in such a small jar, for it appeared 
obvious that no creature so large could 
have lived in such a small jar; the genie 
agreed to prove this point and after dis- 
solving into smoke he re-entered the jar; 
whereupon the fisherman put the cover 
of the jar back again, imprisoning the 
genie and relieving himself of the fear of 
death. 

Re-read the story again when time 
permits, for some of the details are almost 
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as intriguing as the main trend of the 
events in it. In our recapitulation we 
have omitted the way in which it ended, 
or rather, did not end. The fisherman 
let the genie out again, but only after a 
number of stories had been told which 
are part of the thousand and one enter- 
tainments. 
fee ESET 

Having called this story to mind, we 
can well ponder its outline for a bit. We 
would not want to maintain that the tale 
is a consciously devised symbolic myth 
(clearly, it is not true history), but it is 
rather interesting to see how closely it 
portrays human life. Maybe it is, as are 
so many such tales, a combination of fact 
and imagination, in which imagination 
weaves about a simple human experience 
some ideas drawn from the depths of 
man’s spirit. But whatever it is, and any 
decision about the subject is purely spec- 
ulative, note some of the points in it. 

The fisherman was a poor man seeking 
by every means at his command to sus- 
tain his precarious existence. If it had 
not been for his wife and children he 
would have given up the struggle earlier 
and let himself die before the implacable 
forces of nature. The very morning he 
found the jar he had determined within 
himself that if he did not that day succeed 
in catching some much needed food, he 


would resign himself and his family to 
death by starvation. In his desperation 
he called upon the gods he knew to help 
him in his quest, so that he might not be 
forced to that last extremity. That is very 
true to life. Man is upheld in his struggle 
for existence by the group which is de- 
pendent upon him. However hard the 
struggle may be, man keeps on with it, 
not because he wants to but because he 
feels he has to in the interests of others. 
On the human level, the one final thing 
which forces man to go on in the face of 
failure and insurmountable difficulty is 
the inner sense that he does not live for 
himself alone. 


For the fisherman it was just that hour 
of final crisis which brought success. He 
caught a jar, which he could sell to the 
dealers and thus secure money for food. 
The story puts this part of human experi- 
ence in terms of fate, for circumstances 
quite beyond the fisherman put him in 
possession of the jar. We do not hold 
with such ideas any longer, but it still 
remains true that man makes his greatest 
discoveries under the pressure of neces- 
sity. And on a simpler level, man dis- 
covers a way out of a difficulty only when 
he is caught by it. Go back over the long 
trail that humanity has followed and see 
how often this has happened. In politics, 
and science, and social living, man’s dis- 
coveries have come when he has been 
forced almost to his doom by the course 
of events. When such a crisis has come, 
man has put his hand upon something— 
some truth of life or nature—that has 
enabled him to overcome the crisis. And 
what is also parallel to the Arabian tale, 
man’s discovery has been quite as unlooked 
for and as unthought of as was the jar 
the fisherman caught. The earth and the 
spirit yield up their secrets when man 
probes hard enough, but they are often 
strange secrets. Man often wonders what 
he has when he finds them. 


The fisherman could have fed his fam- 
ily from the proceeds of the sale of the 
jar, but his curiosity got the better of him. 
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He had to find out more about that which 
had fallen to his lot. And in following out 
this lead, he raised up a genie which 
threatened his life. And that has hap- 
pened again and again. A discovery which 
man has made under the pressure of ex- 
istence, has intrigued him to further in- 
vestigations until he has overwhelmed 
himself by that which he has found. Con- 
sider, as an example, the place of money 
in human life. We do not know who made 
the first coin and used it in a business 
transaction. We are sure, however, that 
some form of currency came into use when 
the primitive system of barter broke down 
so badly that man’s continued existence 
was threatened. The early money was a 
discovery which solved a problem. All 
might have been well, if man had kept 
his discovery in the area of life where he 
found it; but he did not do so. He ex- 
perimented with the device he had made 
and gradually has developed something 
which now controls him at many points. 
Indeed it sometimes appears to threaten 
his life, for men can die of starvation in 
a land of plenty for lack of money. It is 
not too much exaggeration to say that 
man has raised up a genie in this particu- 
lar case. And what is true here is also 
true in other matters. An original discov- 
ery is turned, through man’s work, into a 
tremendous power. 

Thus far the tale of the fisherman seems 
to hold on to life rather closely. Yet note 
well the next step. The fisherman got rid 
of the genie he had released by a clever 
ruse. Back went the genie into the jar 
and all was as it was before. However, 
that is not the way life acts, nor can man 
make it act that way. No doubt man 
wishes it would, and here the tale may 
be symbolic of man’s desires, but it does 
not. For in life, when once a genie is 
released, he stays released to carry out the 
threats implicit in his existence. Would 
that we could put some aspects of our civi- — 
lization back into the jar from which they — 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A-CENT-A-MEAL 


The Cent-A-Meal Boxes are ready. Order yours just as soon as possible. 


This year’s Boxes are the same shape as heretofore but the information 
material on the box is quite different and new. It is hoped that our people 
will appreciate the change. 


The general plan of Cent-A-Meal is as follows: Every member and friend 
of our Churches, together with every boy and girl in our Sunday Schools, 
should have a Cent-A-Meal Box for use during Lent. Before each meal, 
each person should deposit one cent in the box as a thank offering to God 
for His graciousness to us. Of course, there is no reason why a cent-a-meal 
should be the limit. Some people, out of grateful hearts and because of their 
plenty, have gotten into the habit of putting in more than a penny each meal. 
After Easter Sunday the Boxes will be collected and the money forwarded 
to the Mission Board Treasurer. 


This year, by vote of the Missionary Council, the proceeds from the Cent- 
A-Meal program will be divided between two foreign mission causes. To 
Dindigul, India, will go $3,000, as our contribution to the work of that 
Station. Next month’s Friend will carry a special article, just received, 
about the work in India. You will not want to miss this story. All receipts 
above $3,000 will go to the re-opening of the work in Micronesia. A recent 
letter from the coast says that Miss Wilson, who was formerly in Micro- 
nesia and is on her way back to the Islands, will soon be with us. We hope 
that many of our people will have an opportunity to meet her and to hear 
her message. 


Cent-A-Meal is a special effort over and above all other missionary con- 
tributions. Every person in any way connected with our Church should 
share in Cent-A-Meal if it is at all possible. It is really amazing what a 
penny a meal, or more, will do! Your Church should order your boxes 


at once. 
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Hawaiian Board Ministry of Music 


One of the outstanding highlights of 
Thanksgiving Week this year was the 
community-wide Thanksgiving Music Fes- 
tival, at the McKinley auditorium, with 
over fourteen hundred people participat- 
ing. From beginning to end the spirit of 
worship and thanksgiving was beautifully 
blended in musical harmony in which ev- 
eryone took part. 

The purpose of the Festival was four- 
fold. First, to create a community con- 
sciousness of Christian fellowship through 
song. Second, to bring the Hawaiian 
Board choirs on Oahu into closer rela- 
tionship in a united service of worship, 
to stimulate the choirs of the twelve Prot- 
estant churches to greater effort, and to 
show the possibilities of such a Festival 
in developing greater music appreciation. 

The skillful blending of congregational 
singing, with a mass choir of 240 voices, 
and representative choir numbers, accom- 
plished the end in view in a very pleasing 
and successful way. 

After the singing of that majestic hymn 
by J. M. Haydn, “O Worship the King,” 
in which everyone in the audience partici- 
pated, followed by the invocation, and a 
word of greeting from the Moderator of 
the Oahu Evangelical Association, the 
Festival choir of 240 voices sang “All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name,” with a depth 
of expression which did great credit to the 
conductor, Mr. Robert Carbaugh, Minis- 
ter of Music of the Hawaiian Board. 


Then followed in quick succession, “Ho- 
onani Ke Akua,’ by the Liliuokalani 
Church Choir of Waialua; “Living For- 
ever’ by a girls’ sextet from the Kalihi 
Union Church; and “Praise Ye the Fath- 
er,’ by the Makiki Christian Choir. The 
skillful handling of each group as it came 
and went, with no confusion, and with 
quick precision, was greatly appreciated 
by all. 

Again the whole assembly rose and 
joined the Festival Choir in singing “We 
Plough the Fields,” uniting the whole 
group in the great hymn of praise which 
was featured in “The Friend” as the 
“Hymn of the Month.” 

The Filipino United Church Choir sang 
“A Good Thing to Give Thanks,” fol- 
lowed by the Festival Choir in “Gloria,” 
from ‘The 12th Mass’’ by Mozart. The 
rendition was most remarkable, consider- ~ 
ing the fact that it was composed of twelve 
widely separated church choirs, practicing 
in separate groups and then brought to- 
gether in one great ensemble. The blend- 
ing of voices was so perfect that it seemed 
as though they must have been singing 
together for a whole season. 

The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was sung by the Honolulu Bible Training 
School Men’s Chorus with such dignity 
that it held the large audience in rapt at- 
tention. The singing of “Come Ye Thank- 
ful People, Come” by the congregation 
was followed by the surprise number of 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


In a democracy there are many hopeful and helpful things for each one to do, but 
beneath them all, before them all, there is one and only one appropriate attitude: 
Listening to the voice of God. Unless humanity can learn some of the major lessons 
that prayer teaches us, there is truly little hope. If by the grace of God we can 
together learn how to walk in His ways, striving to bring every thought and every 
invention and discovery into captivity to Him, we shall walk without fear, work 
without discouragement and rejoice in the Lord. ; 


Let Us Pray 


Our heavenly Father, in this momentous hour of history some of us are stricken 
dumb with amazement, some of us are overwhelmed with sorrow and fear, some of 
us are wistfully waiting for Thy guidance, all of us are in deep need of Thy Spirit. 

We give Thee thanks for the promise of peace. Teach all men how to live as 
citizens of a world dedicated to peace and righteousness. 

We give Thee thanks for the beauty and fruitfulness of nature. Teach all men 
how to use earthly resources for the highest purposes. 

We give Thee thanks for the fellowship of all men who are finding in Christ the 
way, the truth and the life, and for Thy servants in every land who by word and 
deed are making Christ known. 

Thy will be done on earth, O God, as it is in Heaven, Amen. 


—F rep FieLip GoopsELL. 
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General Council News 


BOSTON, Mass., Oct. 30.—The vital 
necessity of prosecuting the Christian task 
of world evangelism in order that “a world 
conscience shall be established as the 
standard of right and wrong for public 
procedure before it is too late” is empha- 
sized in resolutions on the atomic bomb 
passed by the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions 
and released today from international 
headquarters, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Russell Henry Stafford of Boston, 
president-elect of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, president of the American 
Board and chairman of the sub-committee 
delegated to draw up resolutions on the 
atomic bomb for the Prudential Commit- 
tee, made the following statement in pre- 
senting them: 

“Our committee felt that it did not fall 
within the competence of this body to make 
pronouncements upon technical means em- 
ployed in the prosecution of war. It seemed 
to us that the atomic bomb falls within 
the logic of modern totalitarian warfare 
and is no more than a climactic expression 
of the same purpose and method which 
are expressed in pattern bombing. The 
extraordinary destructiveness of the at- 
omic bomb does, however, point up the 
iniquity of the war system in our minds.” 

The American Board Prudential Com- 
mittee adopted unanimously the following 
resolutions : 

“1. The Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions finds 
itself shocked by the concluding incidents 
of the war with Japan into even a more 
acute awareness than it entertained before 
of the fact that war is an intolerable evil, 
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by whatever means it may be prosecuted. 
We recognize sorrowfully that to many 
of us Christians it sometimes appears nec- 
essary as the only alternative to accepting 
states of living worse than war. 

“2. It is evident that war cannot be 
permanently avoided and replaced by a 
more humane and efficacious method of 
settling international disputes save as there 
shall be an effectual organization of the 
united nations of the world. We applaud 
the initiative already taken in this matter 
by the powers and we hail with hope the 
emergence of the United Nations Orga- 
nization which, by ratifications received 
in recent weeks, has become a reality. 

“We find ourselves constrained to in- 
sist that no political device nor economic 
order in itself can bring peace unless it 
be undergirded by a world conscience 
committed to the Christian ideal of human 
brotherhood and fair play. Therefore we 
would call to the attention of our con- 
stituents with more urgency than ever 
before in this time of world crisis and 
ambiguous portents for the future, the vi- 
tal necessity of prosecuting the Christian 
task of world evangelism through all agen- 
cies of all churches in all lands, to the end 
that such a world conscience shall be es- 
tablished as the standard of right and 
wrong for public procedure everywhere 
before it is too late.” 

The American Board, which represents 
the Congregational Christian Churches of 
the United States, just held its 136th 
Annual Meeting. It is the oldest foreign 
missionary society in America and is at 
work in Africa, Asia, Near East, China, 
the Philippine Islands and the South Seas. 
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The Christian Year 


The Epiphany Season 


* 


The Christian Church has long celebrated the Feast of Epiphany. The word 
“Epiphany” means manifestation or showing forth, and it refers to the ways in which 
God’s Son became known to men. oman comes twelve days after Christmas, or 
January 6. Tradition assigns a number of events to this time, for various reasons. 
The visit of the Wise Men to the stable in Bethlehem is remembered because that 
was a manifestation of Jesus to the Gentiles. The baptism of Jesus is especially re- 
membered because that was the occasion when it was made manifest to the Jews 
who Jesus was. It was early held that Jesus was baptized on January 6, thirty 
years after his birth. And for this reason it is customary to celebrate the Sacrament 
of Baptism on this day in our churches. Then, the story of the marriage feast in 
Cana of Galilee is remembered because then Jesus made himself manifest to his 
disciples. 

There is something deeply significant for all who claim themselves as followers 
of the Master. After his birth in Bethlehem, He might have lived on this earth 
incognito, as it were. God, while not unknown, is hidden and might well have chosen 
to remain so. Instead He revealed Himself to men in Jesus Christ, and made that 
revelation startlingly clear. It is quite proper that Christian people celebrate God’s 
action in this respect. 


January 6—The Epiphany.— The Manifestation of Christ. 


Isaiah 60:1-6 (Thy Light is come.) 
Matthew 2:1-12 (The coming of the Wise Men.) 


January 13—First Sunday after Epiphany. 


This Sunday is often known as the Feast of the Holy Family. One of the wes tks 
readings is chosen especially on this account. 


Luke 2:41-52 (Jesus in the temple. ) 
Romans 12:1-5 (A living sacrifice. ) 
January 20—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
John 2:1-11 (The marriage feast in Cana.) 
Romans 12:6-16 (A diversity of gifts. ) 
January 27—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


Matthew 8:1-13 (Cleansing the leper.) 
Romans 12:16-21 (Overcoming evil with good.) 


: The Friend 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


How to Conduct Mission Study in the Sunday School 


Before the “how” of conducting mission 
study in the Sunday school, should, per- 
haps, come the “why” of conducting it. 
Some people ask, “Is not Bible Study 
enough? Is not bringing the children and 
young people to a knowledge of God in 
Christ the important thing we are trying 
to do?” 

That is, of course, the basis of Christian 
education and training. Yet carrying out 
that very purpose must involve mission 
study, i.e., the story of how the Christian 
message is carried to all people. The 
Church today, and Christians today, are 
products of missionary activity. If Paul 
had not gone forth beyond Jerusalem and 
Palestine to establish groups of Christian 
believers, there might not have been a 
Christian Church which transcends nation 
and race. Clearly, part of the responsi- 
bility of a Christian is to proclaim the 
good news of the Gospel. To quote from 
the 1943-1944 Report of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Home Missions, “The 
Church is commissioned to proclaim by 
its message and ministry the amazing good 
news that God has acted and continues to 
act, to the end that all men may be drawn 
into the redeemed community of joyful 
obedience to His loving will. The Church 
is to make known with wondering awe 
and glad confidence the heart-shattering 
news of man’s redemption from fear and 
enmity and evil and death.” 

Part of the all-round Christian training 
of children will, therefore, be knowledge 
of the work of the Church in other locali- 
ties and in their own community, and op- 
portunity to share, at their level, in carry- 
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ing on that work. The Christian message, 
kept for one’s own self, ceases to become 
the dynamic thing that it really is. Hence, 
mission study offers one way of spreading 
the message. We should really speak not 
of mission “study” but of mission training. 
We might well, in fact, talk with our 
children about “The World Mission of the 
Church” instead of just missions, empha- 
sizing that mission activity is really the 
whole church sharing in the purpose, mes- 
sage and method of God in Christ Jesus, 
for individuals and for human society. But 
we must be careful at all times to let chil- 
dren know that this, by whatever name, 
is not an “extra” but a vital part of Chris- 
tian education. 

These words are naturally not those 
which we will use in actual work with the 
children. As in Bible study, mission train- 
ing involves a constantly enriched and ex- 
panding level of experience. 

To begin with the smallest children, 
nursery age: Here much of the responsi- 
bility lies in keeping parents world-minded 
and missions-conscious so that children 
will begin life in an atmosphere of good 
will. After the child is four or five years 
old, he may enter the kindergarten or Be- 
ginners’ group in the Sunday School. 
Here missions training begins as we try 
to lead these children to be kind and un- 
selfish and thoughtful and friendly in their 
own small world. The basis of a world- 
minded attitude lies in nurturing friendli- 
ness toward the stranger, whoever he may 
be, who enters this small world—even 


(Continued on Page 28) 


THE HAWAIIAN BOARD 


NOW HAS AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL 
The Series of 150 Kodachrome Slides 


“THE PANORAMA OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH” 
plus 


Projector and Screen for Showing Slides 


Rental Charge: $1.00 per day for all or part of the equipment, 
plus shipping charges 


For information as to booking schedule, uses of slides, etc., 


write to 
The Director of Christian Education, P. O. Box 150, Honolulu 


A Kaneohe Victory Luau 


You have probably heard of various 
Victory groups and meetings, and now 
you will hear of the Victory Luau held 
at the Kaneohe Congregational Church 
on December 2, 1945. 

About a year ago a hog was presented 
to the Church as a Christmas gift by one 
of the land tenants, to be used for a Christ- 
mas feast or luau. Because of the war it 
was deemed unwise to have such a cele- 
bration at that time. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that when the war was over a Vic- 
tory Luau would be held. It was not a 
long wait, for the following August, V-J 
Day pronounced the end of the war. By 
September and October plans were drawn 
and a committee appointed, headed by 
Mrs. Josephine Hoapili. The date for the 
luau was set for December 2, and the time 
at 1 p. m., after the church service. Invi- 
tations were issued to friends of the church 
and parents of the Sunday School children. 

December 1 found the women of the 
church busy preparing Atherton Hall and 
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the adjoining room of the church build- 
ing for the occasion. Tables were set up, 
covered with white paper and ti-leaves, 
and early Sunday morning they were dec- 
orated with hibiscus flowers. The food 
was prepared at each appointed member’s 
home and brought to Atherton Hall. It 
rained heavily at 8:30, but the hog had 
been put into the imu (ground oven), cov- 
ered and sheltered, before the downpour. 
After the church service and observance 
of the Lord’s Supper, the rain had lifted. 
By 1:30 everyone sat down to a hearty 
meal, the children in the side room of 
the church building and the adults in 
Atherton Hall. 

The occasion was a success and we dre 
grateful, for it revealed the spirit of co- 
operation, aloha, good fellowship, and 
thanksgiving. It was enjoyed by both 
young and old. 


—Maria KaKaria 
(Mrs. Charles Kakalia) 


The Friend 


Woman’s Board of Missions 


For the Pacific Islands 


Woman’s Board Plans Rural Picnic-Meeting 


We look forward with a thrill of hap- 
piness to an excursion in the country on 
February 5, 1946. The meeting will be 
held at the Kaneohe Congregational 
Church starting in the mid-morning, the 
hour to be announced later. 

The program will begin before lunch 
with special music by the Kaneohe Mis- 
sionary Unit. Basket-lunch will take place 
at noon—each one bringing her own sand- 
wich, with the Woman’s Board providing 
hot coffee, a cold drink and ice cream. 

It will be an opportunity to meet Mr. 


Poepoe and to hear about his work on 
Koolau. 

If sufficient private cars can be pro- 
vided, it will help with transportation ; 
however, it is possible to charter a bus. 
Please notify Mrs. Dorothy Chong by 
January 31 if you need transportation or 
if you can provide transportation. 

For several years we have not had a 
rural quarterly gathering, so won't you 
plan to attend and help make it a splendid 
meeting. 

—Dora B. Prarr. 


Scholars That Work 


Rey. John Beck was born of missionary par- 
ents in Shanghai in 1911. (Father Educational 
Missionary of Evangelical and Reformed 
Church.) He grew up in central China on the 
campus of Huping Christian College. He went 
to high school and college in the United States, 
and returned to China as Educational Mission- 
ary of Evangelical and Reformed Church in 
1933. He was associated with Huping Agri- 
cultural-Normal School until Christmas of 1937. 


The year 1927, which marked the suc- 
cessful campaign of General Chiang Kai- 
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Shek and the Nationalist Armies to con- 
solidate all of China proper under the 
rule of the Nationalist Central Govern- 
ment with its Capital in Nanking, saw 
many changes in missionary policy in 
China. 
for, more responsibility and authority was 
placed in capable Chinese hands, various 
missions united to support fewer and 
more efficient institutions, and the whole 


Fewer missionaries were asked 
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educational program was _ re-examined. 
Among, other conclusions arrived at was 
the conviction that more attention needed 
to be given to the rural leadership of 
China. 

The former policy of concentration on 
college and college preparatory education 
had given the missions a number of first 
rate Chinese leaders but it had its bad 
effect as well. Most of the graduates of 
high schools could not go on to college 
for lack of finances. They had been given 
a college preparatory high school course 
which educated them away from their 
home communities. As a result they 
flocked to the cities looking for good- 
paying white-collar jobs. They soon be- 
came a drug on the market and were a 
real problem. 

In 1928, after considerable preliminary 
study and survey, Huping Agricultural- 
Normal School was opened as a center 
of rural leadership training on the campus 
formerly occupied by the Huping Chris- 
tian College which had united with Yale 
in China College, Wesley College (Eng- 
lish Methodist), Griffith John College 
(English Congregational) and Boone 


College (American Episcopal), to form 
the new Central China College in Wu- 
chang. 

Situated in China’s “Rice Bowl” area, 
this campus was well suited for use as a 
rural training center. This new Huping 
school was also an experiment in union 
participation. The cooperating missions 
were the English Methodists, the Ameri- 
can Church Mission (Episcopal), the 
American Presbyterians, and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed. 

It was the purpose of Huping to train 
leaders from the rural areas for service 
in their own communities. The scholar 
and the farmer, too, had long been hon- 
ored by Chinese tradition and custom. 
But each of these had his own calling and 
his own social position. The new concept 
of the scholar-farmer—the scholar who 
could and would work with his hands and 
in the fields. Week-ends were set aside 
for rural social service directed by the 
extension department. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the school activities were 
those connected with this department. 


Teams composed of leaders and students, 
“experts” in Public Health, Adult Edu- 


Joseph Hsiung, John Beck, and the Huping Basketball Team. 
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cation, Agricultural Improvement, and 
Christian evangelism, tourned the sur- 
rounding country districts holding farm- 
ers’ fairs, rural life institutes, and outdoor 
dramatics. 

At Huping, religious services and Bible 
study were entirely optional, yet of the 
one-hundred-twenty who. were in school 
in 1937, about one hundred regularly at- 
tended the Sunday Worship, and weekday 
Chapel services ; and about the same num- 
ber were enrolled in the Friday evening 
Bible Study Groups. The high percent- 
ages shown here are a result of the fact 
that about 85-90 of our staff and students 
were Christians chosen by the cooperat- 
ing missions to be trained as rural leaders. 

In no small way, the success of the 
Huping Idea can be attributed to the un- 
selfish leadership given the students by 
Christian teachers who lived, worked, 
played and worshipped with their pupils. 

These outstanding young Christian 
teachers had given up chances of higher 
paying positions to come to Huping. They 
came because they felt that the hope of 
China and the Christian Church alike lay 
in the hands of a well trained Christian 
rural leadership. 

When the war struck central China, 
Huping joined other schools in the trek 
to the free west. Twice the students and 
teachers packed up the school and moved. 
At the present they are carrying on in the 
hill country of north western Hunan 
province. 

In the last analysis, a school is judged 
by its graduates and what they do. The 
boys of Huping are teaching in rural 
schools, organizing the farmers for better 
community living, organizing and super- 
vising farmers’ cooperatives, and acting 
as extension agents. Almost all of them 
also find time to do a little Christian 
evangelistic work on their own time. 

They did not leave the rural areas, they 
did learn to work, and they are a new 
class in China’s rural society—the “farm- 
er-teachers.” Many add “preacher” to 
this term! 
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Mrs. Beck and I were privileged to\be 
connected with Huping for a few years 
and the fine spirit of cooperation devel- 
oped there and the true Christian citizen- 
ship of the Huping family will always 
be an inspiration to us—Joun D. Beck. 


(Following is the letter recently received by 
Mrs. W. J. Forbes, from Miss Jessie Hoppin. 
Miss Hoppin was formerly a teacher in the 
Kawaiahao Seminary. She is a sister of the 
late Mrs. Henry Renton. Mr. Renton is a 
brother of Mrs. John Hind. Miss Hoppin went 
to Kusaie in the early ’90’s as a missionary. 
She is at present on the Mainland.) 


Ashland, Wisconsin 
October 20, 1945 


Dear Mrs. Forbes: 


Thank you more than I can tell for sending 
me the Annual Report of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions for the Pacific Islands. It is a joy 
to see your name, for it brings to mind so much 
that is precious and of abiding value in my 
Island and Honolulu experience. 

I hope the interest in Micronesia may be a 
lasting one and that you may again become ac- 
quainted with definite places and with definite 
people. I have received a letter from Rose 
Kaumai, who likes to sign her name “Rose 
Hoppin.” I took her from the Gilbert Islands 
when she was only four years old, to the 
Marshalls, where I lived on Jaluit through the 
first world war. Rose went to America and 
graduated from a very fine Christian Training 
School in Los Angeles. My sisters, Ruth and 
Helen, paid for a fine course in music for Rose; 
piano, voice and violin. She was returned to 
the Islands by the American Board and was 
teaching in The Kusaie Training School when 
the war broke out. There were two Japanese 
women also teachers in that school the last we 
knew. I presume our Military Government in 
the Islands have supplied what they could to 
Rose and to the people. Rev. Fred Skillings, 
the fine half-caste Kusaien pastor, died in Sep- 
tember. John Makoelon was assistant pastor. 
He had often been in Honolulu as second mate 
on the barkentine Morning Star and also on 
the Last Morning Star. After that he was 
ordained and went to the little island of Eniwe- 
tok as their first missionary teacher. 

I am hoping to see “my islands” again before 
so very long, if I can induce the powers-that-be 
to grant this joy. 

With love ever and God bless you. 


(Signed) Jesse P.. Hoppry. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD—Continued 


Glimpses From the Field 


Wo Chung Hui—Beretania Church 


The women at Beretania Chinese Church had 
an eventful year. Like other women in the com- 
munity, they did their share of Red Cross activi- 
ties. Some attended regularly each week, fold- 
ing bandages at the Y.W.C.A.; others remained 
at home and did work for Central Union Wom- 
an’s Board; still others helped to make gowns 
for a hospital in Maui. The women were also 
called on by the church committee-men to help 
with luncheons during the year. 

The first of these affairs was the Homecom- 
ing celebration which was held on March 28, 
1945. Former church and club members who 
have been active with war work and who have 
not attended our services very often, were given 
a chance to come “home” that day to sit in at 
church with us again. After the morning sery- 
ices, lunch was prepared and served by the 
active church women. There were more than 


three hundred and fifty people who remained 
to have lunch in the gymnasium. 

On September 30th our church celebrated its 
30th anniversary and the women were again 
asked to prepare a banquet for 500 people. The 
women selected, bought, and prepared the food, 
and miscellaneous items were generously do- 
nated by various members of the church. When 
Thanksgiving came around again, the women, 
at their quarterly meeting, decided to sponsor a 
Thanksgiving luncheon honoring the service 
men who frequently attended our services. 

We women feel we have done our bit this 
year to help make the activities at the church 
a little livelier, brighter, and interesting. We 
hope to continue to serve wherever and when- 
ever we can and to be of best service to our 
church. 

—Mrs. RaymMonp CHInc. 


Ka Hoaloha—Kaumakapili Church 


The Ka Hoaloha Missionary Unit of the 
Kaumakapili Church held their installation of 
newly elected officers on December 2, 1945, at 
the close of the morning worship service. 

The officers are: Honorary President, Mrs. 
Mikala Akana; President, Mrs. Maggie Apoi; 


Secretary, Mrs. Kuulei A. Wong; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Helenihi; and Advisor, Doro- 
thy P. Chong. 
A delightful Poi Luncheon was served after- 
ward in the Parish Hall. 
—Kuuter Apot Wonc. 


Po Tet Fui—First Chinese Church of Christ 


The Women’s Club (Po Tet Fui) supported 
two blind schools in China. 

In the year 1938, June 27th, the Po Tet Fui 
sent $40.50 to the Berlin Mission in Canton, 
China. This amount was contributed by the 
members of the club. 

At that time thé exchange was $31.44 (U. S. 
money) to $100 in Chinese money, so from 
$40.50 we got $128.82 in Chinese money. This 
amount was sent to a minister by the name of 
Rev. George Kohls (German minister), who 
turned this money in to the Berlin mission. 
This mission is composed of blind girls. The 
girls learn to knit, sew, weave, and do many 
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other useful things. A few months after that 
a letter of thanks and also some lace pieces 
made by the blind girls were received by the 
Po Tet Fui. The lace was sold to the members 
of the club. 

Then on July 7th, 1939, another amount of 
$31.50 was contributed by the members of the 
club. This amount was sent to Sim Kon Or- 
phanage, another blind school. The word Sim 
Kon means although their eyes can not see, 
their hearts can see God. The exchange was 
$24.80 (U. S. money) to $100 Chinese money, 
so with $31.50 (U. S. money) the Club got 
$163.31. It was sent February 18, 1941, to Hong 
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Kong, to a minister by the name of Ching That 
Sam. He then turned it to this Moi Yen (vil- 
lage), Ka, Yen Tsu (province), Sim Kon Or- 
phanage. This Orphanage is taken charge of 
by a Swiss woman. 

A letter of thanks and some silk book marks, 
woven in with flowers which the blind girls had 
made, were received by the Po Tet Fui. 

On December 4, 1941, the amount of $227.47 
was again raised by members of the church and 
the club. The check which should have been 
sent to Rev. Ling Tak Yuen, in charge of the 
Berlin Mission in Canton, China, was withheld 
because of the war, which broke out three days 
later. 

Soon after, news came that these schools were 
destroyed by the Japanese. The Club wanted_ 
to send money to aid them, but were told that 
it would be impossible for any money to reach 
them. 

Our minister, Rev. Fung Tet Yin, will be 
going back to China soon. He will try to locate 
these Blind Schools and also other missions 


that he had left when he came here to Honolulu 
to be our pastor. 

Since no money could be sent to the Blind 
Orphanages, several attempts were made to as- 
sist other kinds of orphanages through Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek. In February, 1944, $10,800 
in American money was sent to Madame 
Chiang. A receipt and a letter from Madame 
Chiang saying that she would put this money 
into use where the need was greatest, was re- 
ceived. 

In 1945 more help was given for the homeless 
children in Chungking, through Madame Chiang. 
At that time, however, Madame Chiang was 
recuperating on the Mainland. 

The women of Po Tet Fui are working on 
some Chinese dresses and blankets for the home- 
less children in China. These articles will be 
taken by Rev. Fung personally, unless other 
ways of sending them are made available— 
Mrs. Amy RicHarpson (Mrs. Wilfred Rich- 
ardson), Po Tet Fui, Missionary Unit. 


“RELIGION IN THE NEWS” 


Broadcast from Tokyo by 
WaLteR W. Van Kirk 


Saturday, Oct. 27, 1945 


This is Walter Van Kirk in Tokyo with what 
might be described as the Tokyo edition of Re- 
ligion in the News. I am here with three col- 
leagues from the Protestant churches of America 
to confer with the leaders of the Christian com- 
munity in this country. Dr. Douglas Horton, 
Bishop James C. Baker, Dr. Luman J. Shafer 
and I arrived in Tokyo from San Francisco in 
exactly thirty-eight flying hours by way of Ho- 
nolulu, Kwajalein and Guam. We landed at 
Atsugi airport and were transported immediately 
to Tokyo by way of Yokohama in a truck over 
the roughest roads I have ever travelled. On 
all sides we saw the wreckage and ruin of war. 
I simply cannot trust myself emotionally to tell 
you the things my eyes beheld. When we arrived 
in Tokyo we were billeted in the Daiichi Hotel, 
which had escaped the bombings that wrought 
such havoc in this great city. 

At dawn the next morning Dr. Shafer and 
I left the hotel and walked for two hours over 
the streets of Tokyo. We stopped at the Ginza 
Church, where we met and talked with the 
pastor. Approaching the church, we saw a man 
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carrying firewood that had been salvaged from 
a nearby rubble heap. We talked with him and 
learned that he was an Elder in the Ginza 
Church and had a son in the theological sem- 
inary. This was our first introduction to the 
Christian community in Japan, but only the 
introduction. That same day in the Y.M.C.A. 
building, and again across the street in the head- 
quarters of the Church of Christ in Japan, 
which providentially had escaped the bombings, 
we met and talked with many of our Japanese 
Christian friends of former days—Kozaki, Saito, 
Tomita, Mitchi Kawai, Kagawa and Ogawa. 
We talked about the future of the Christian en- 
terprise in Japan and the entire Pacific area. 
We came to Japan not quite knowing how 
we would be received. Our misgivings in this 
respect were quickly allayed. We were em- 
braced by our fellow Christians. Many of them 
have paid a terrible price for their allegiance to 
Him Who is above kings and emperors and 
princes of state. Some of the Christian leaders 
whom we met had been in jail. Others had been 
under the surveillance of the military police. 
Still others had lost their homes, their loved 
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ones and their churches. We were told that 500 
Evangelical churches throughout Japan had been 
destroyed. In Tokyo alone 157 Protestant 
churches have been destroyed, leaving only 9 
fit for public worship, and of these 9 only 6 
are wholly undamaged. But already plans are 
under way looking to the rebuilding of churches 
and the reassembling of congregations. 

Two days ago the deputation was entertained 
at luncheon in the American Embassy by Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Douglas MacArthur. This, too, 
was an occasion which we shall never forget. 
The General spoke in the highest praise of the 
conduct of American troops in Japan; the utter 
lack of looting and the sharing of rations with 
the hungry children along the city streets. 
“These soldiers,” said General MacArthur, “are 
fine diplomats of the United States. They are 
exhibiting a spirit of kindness and understanding, 
and it is upon these things of the spirit that the 
peace of the Pacific must be built.” The General 
then told us that he was glad we were in Japan; 
that it was up to the churches to combat the 
spirit of hatred and revenge and to influence 
public opinion in support of a peace of reconcil- 
iation and goodwill. 

Yesterday, in company with Mr. Saito, we 
visited the Foreign Minister of the new Japanese 
cabinet. We met and talked with the Premier, 
Baron Shidahara, in his official residence. He 
spoke of his experiences while attached to the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington and recalled 
the services of love rendered the Japanese peo- 
ple by my old friend and colleague, Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick. We then called upon Mr. Mayeda, 
Minister of Education. Mr. Mayeda told us he 
had just repealed a regulation of forty years’ 
standing which had had the effect of putting 
the mission schools teaching religion on a lower 
level than the other schools in Japan. ‘This 
action, he said, was taken entirely upon his own 
initiative and without any pressure from Gen- 
eral Headquarters. Next we called upon Mr. 
Yoshida, the Foreign Minister. “We are open- 
ing new leaves in history,” the Foreign Minister 
told us, and we all felt that what he said was 
indeed true. Then we visited Mr. Ashida, Min- 
ister of Public Welfare. He told us it was his 
purpose to transform the old Naval Building at 
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Yokosuka into a college to train Japanese youth 
for the world of tomorrow. 

We will leave Tokyo next Tuesday for Na- 
goya. From there we go to Naha, which, I am 
told, is one of the most beautiful spots in Japan. 
From there we go to Kobe and then to Kyoto 
and then to Osaka. In all of these places we 
will be conferring with Christian leaders and 
raising with them the question of how and in 
what ways the Christian people of the United 
States may aid in the building of a new Japan. 

And now I am going to tell you a story of a 
Communion Service which was in the Reinan- 
zaka Church, of which the Rev. Michio Kozaki 
is pastor. This is one of the few remaining 
undamaged churches in Tokyo. The service was 
scheduled for 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Early 
in the morning Mr. Kozaki came to us in our 
hotel and said that it had been impossible for 
him to find any bread for the celebration of the 
Sacrament. He asked us if it was possible to 
secure some bread provided by the Army for 
those billeted in the hotel. The bread was, of 
course, secured; and after the blessing of the 
pastor, became one of the two elements for the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. About thirty 
of the leaders of the Church of Christ in Japan 
had been invited to the service along with the 
four of us from America. The first hymn we 
sang in Japanese and in our own language was 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” The scripture 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Kozaki and the medi- 
tation was given by Bishop Baker. Another hymn 
was sung, “Break Thou the Bread of Life.” 
Then the bread and wine were passed. Then 
we all joined in singing “The Church’s One 
Foundation Is Jesus Christ Our Lord.” There 
were tears in many eyes and emotion ran too 
deep for words. Here was demonstrated that 
unity in the things of the spirit that cannot be 
sundered by the ravages of war. Following the 
service we had our first official conference with 
our Japanese brethren. Tea was served with 
roasted beans and boiled sweet potatoes. At the 
conclusion of the afternoon ceremonies one of 
the Japanese Christians said to me “This is the 
happiest day in my life.”—Issued by the Dept. 
of National Religious Radio, 297 4th Ave., New 
Yiorke0; N. Xe 


BIBLE STUDY 


The Book of Exodus 


Part 1: God and History 
Chapters 1-18 


* 


REVIEW 


Write Down Your Thoughts 


In our study we have covered, besides 
two articles of a general nature, the first 
two chapters of the book of Exodus. Al- 
though it is not my desire to do all the 
talking, thus far I have. This situation 
is very hard to avoid, since the task (and 
privilege) of preparing this study falls 
on my shoulders month after month. As 
each month’s end comes rolling around 
the question keeps increasingly pressing 
itself in upon me: “Well, George, what 
are you going to say this month?” But 
I have been having my “say” for five 
months now. It is time you had yours. 
Instead of my talking, it is time I listened ; 
instead of my sending, it is time I re- 
ceived. In order for you to talk to one 
who lives at such a distance as I, you will 
need to talk on paper. Write down your 
thoughts. Send the fruit of your reflec- 
tions to me. (Address: 160 Mohouli 
Street, Hilo, Hawaii.) This conversation, 
arising out of our common interest in the 
Bible, will be helpful to us both. “So, 
dear Reader, what are you going to say 
this month ?” 


Questions to Stimulate Your Thinking 

A. On “The Bible and Ourselves” 
(The Friend, August 1945). (1) Why 
should we be concerned with the Bible? 
(2) What made the hearts of the early 
disciples burn within them when Jesus 
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opened to them the Scriptures (Luke 
24:32? (3) In what spirit should we 
come to the Bible? (4) In what sense 
is the Bible a closed book? (5) “We take 
ourselves altogether too seriously, and the 
Bible not seriously enough.” Explain. Why 
is this a danger? (6) When does the 
Bible yield its hidden treasure? (7) How 
do we enslave, and make unreal, the char- 
acters of the Bible? (8) Why didn’t the . 
hardships of the Bible’s children crush 
them? (9) In what sense do you find 
your life mirrored in the Bible? (10) 
What does the following statement mean 
to you: 

“Tt may seem so lofty a thing to love 
God because He is so perfect; it may 
seem so selfish to love Him because one 
needs Him; yet the latter way is the only 
way in which a man can in truth love God. 
The man who most deeply recognizes his 
need of God loves him most truly... . 
Thou shalt not presume to love God for 
God’s sake; thou shalt eternally under- 
stand that thy life’s welfare eternally de- 
pends upon (God) and for this reason 
thou shalt love Him.” (Kierkegaard.) 


B. On “The Book of Exodus’ (The 
Friend, September 1945). (1) Why is 
it that we must understand the Old Testa- 
ment before we can know the New ‘Testa- 
ment? (2) Why is it important for us 
to know who wrote the book of Exodus? 
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(3) Do you believe that Moses actually 
wrote (not inspired) the book of Exodus? 
If so, upon what evidence do you support 
your belief? (4) After reading chapter 
14 of Exodus, how do you account for the 
confusion in the narrative? (5) Do you 
believe the idea that the book of Exodus 
originally sprang from oral _ tradition, 
weakens or strengthens its authenticity? 
Give reasons. (6) What is the one thing 
we must know about the Israelites before 
their Egyptian sojourn if we are to place 
the book of Exodus in its proper setting? 

C. On “Slavery’ (Exodus 1; The 
Friend, October, November 1945). (1) 
Why did the Israelites prosper during 
their first two hundred years in Egypt? 
(2) What does it mean to be an alien? 
(3) Do you believe that the Israelites 
were in*any sense responsible for their 
being enslaved? (4) What are the dan- 
gers in living in a civilization like that 
of Egypt? (5) Do these dangers exist 
today? (6) Compare living in Egypt 
with living in America. What are the 
similarities, the differences? (7) Do you 
think human nature has progressed since 
then? Is it the same? Or is it worse? 
Why? (8) Do you think the Israelites’ 
enslavement was a punishment? (9) Do 
you believe Israel’s enslavement in Egypt 
is a warning to modern Christians that 
“it can happen here’? Explain. (10) 
What happens to the man who fears other 
men? (11) We read in chapter 1 that 
the Israelites were made to “serve with 
rigour.” Can you compose a word picture 
of the hardships they faced? (12) What 
were the children of Israel to remember? 
Give two reasons why they were to re- 
member. (13) Why are we to remember 
the horrors of this war? (14) What 
wisdom did the two ignorant midwives, 
Shiphrah and Puah, possess that we so 
desperately need? (15) Is it possible to 
truly love man without first fearing God? 
A friend told me this one day, which illus- 
trates the truth that a man does not truly 
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love his fellowmen until he fears God: 

“T had always prided myself on my love 
for other men. Then I contracted a deadly 
disease and thought for some time that 
my days were briefly numbered. It was 
then that I saw I had never truly loved 
other men. I only loved one half of them: 
those that were well, those that could do 
me some good, those that I wished to be 
like, those that I could deal with normally. 
Of course, I didn’t consciously think these 
thoughts; I came to see that they were 
subtly woven into the framework of my 
thinking. It was only when I became ill 
that I saw what I had done. But how did 
my illness reveal all this to me? In my 
sickness I was forced to identify myself 
with all those people who were on the 
other side: the sick, the dying, the worth- 
less. And this I did not want to do. (Oh, 
it is a simple matter to sympathize with 
another, for in sympathizing we advertise 
the difference in our conditions. What 
is most difficult is to be in the same boat 
with another with whom we formerly 
sympathized!) But the fear of what was 
going to happen—the fear of death, the 
fear of God—finally compelled me, in a 
manner I do not fully understand, to say 
‘brother-—and mean it in a way I have 
never meant it before—to a tramp.” 

D. On “Providence” (Exodus 2: The 
Friend, December 1945). (1) Compare 
the childhood of Moses with that of Jesus. 
(2) While the Egyptians were educating 
Moses what was happening in his soul? 
(3) Do you think Moses had a right to — 
judge the two Hebrews who were warring 
with each other? (4) What tests did 
Moses meet in the wilderness? (5) Why 
does a man have to be alone to hear the 
voice of God? (6) What are the dangers 
of looking back to the past? (7) Does 
silence mean that God is absent? (8) In 
what way do you think God works in the 
affairs of men? 


—Grorcr E. SEALE. 
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Victory and Dedication 


The lapse of a few months does not make 
the following sermon, preached at a Civic 
Thanksgiving in Sheffield Cathedral on 
May 13th, 1945, by the Bishop of Shef- 
field, less relevant. 

That Thy power, Thy glory and the 
mightiness of Thy kingdom might be 
known among men. Ps. 145, 12. 
“Five years ago, all but two weeks, 

many of us here today gathered in this 
ancient church to supplicate God. It was 
a dark hour. The lights had gone out 
over Europe. Our life as a nation was 
imperiled. The Christian culture and 
heritage of the West were threatened as 
never before. The free peoples of Europe 
were about to be enslaved by a cruel, 
evil-possessed oppressor. 

“In the months following, a great 
spiritual experience came to our people. 
They saw that there was more at stake 
than their own lives. People, like King, 
found themselves to be defenders of a 
Faith which was their heritage, and from 
which sprang the things in our common 
life we hold most dear—home, freedom, 
the fidelities and decencies of life. God 

-touched us to finer issues. Not just by 
the deeds of those who fought the battle 
of Britain in the air and on the seas, 
not just by inspired leadership, but also 
by the resolve and unity of the people was 
the challenge met and strong allies drawn 
to our side. The war was won in those 
months—won, as it first had to be, on 
the spiritual plane, and then, slowly, 
surely, with gathering speed, on the mili- 
tary and political plane. If we had failed 
on the one level, we should have failed 
altogether. But in spite of the failures of 
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previous years we did not fail. It was the 
Lord’s doing and it should always be 
marvellous in our eyes to the ends of our 
days. ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us, but unto Thy Name, be the praise.’ 

“It has been noteworthy that our 
leaders in the field who have spoken in 
the last few days have acknowledged the 
hand of God in the course of events. As 
we at home perhaps cannot, they have 
felt themselves to be small actors in one 
of the most immense and dreadful trage- 
dies of human history—unworthy instru- 
ments of the Divine Justice, bringing to 
pass, not merely the military defeat of a 
great and gifted nation, but its complete 
overthrow ; and the liberation, not merely 
of prisoners and occupied countries, but 
of a civilization which has its roots in 
Christianity. 

“It is not possible to exaggerate the 
scale of the happenings of these last days. 
The sweep of great allied forces across 
and forward from the rivers till East 
met West; the passing of great tyrants 
as well as of that grand American in the 
hour of triumph; a victory more complete 
than any in history; a judgment on a 
powerful nation which had become pos- 
sessed by the very spirit of evil. What 
sufferings! What destructions! What a 
ruin of civilization! Never has there been 
such a slaughter of young men. 

“Events of such magnitude, and of such 
tragic intensity, do not allow of light- 
hearted rejoicing, however great the sense 
of relief and thankfulness that the end 
has come in Europe, and however con- 
fident the rising hope that the enemy in 
the East may soon be driven to yield, and 
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men can build again in peace and security. 
Can we stop there? Must not thanksgiv- 
ing and resolution touch a deeper level 
and look beyond final military victory ? 

“Let me recall to you a searching par- 
able of our Lord’s: 

“When the unclean spirit is gone out 
of a man, he walketh through dry places, 
seeking rest, and findeth none. Then he 
saith, I will return to my house from 
whence I came out ; and when he is come, 
he findeth it empty. Then he goeth and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and they enter 
in and dwell there; and the last state of 
that man is worse than the first.’ 

“A military victory is, of necessity, de- 
structive and not constructive. It casts 
the devil out. It leaves a void. So in 
Europe now, the place occupied by a 
strong, ordered state has become a moral 
and spiritual vacuum. Not only that. An 
outstanding Dutch Churchman said to me 
the other week in London, ‘In all Euro- 
pean countries there is a desert of mihil- 
ism. Men and women no longer know 
where they stand, or for what they stand. 
They have lost everything that makes a 
life; so that even victory and freedom 
regained do not quickly restore hope. 
They are paralysed; famished; empty. 
This vast emptiness, of which cities laid 
waste are an outward sign, is a menace, 
only less dangerous than the active evil 
of Nazi aggression. With what shall the 
void be filled? In our own country there 
also is, if not a vacuum, at least a vague- 
ness and uncertainty where there should 
be a sure faith and firmly held philosophy 
of life. This emptiness must be filled by 
a positive loyalty which wins obedience 
if we are to discharge our trusts, re-make 
our homes, and reconstruct society in 
Europe. 

“Let the generous sacrifice of the young 
men to whose faithfulness we owe victory 
speak to our condition. In spite of the 
horrors of war, many of them have felt 
that what they were doing was absolutely 
the right thing for them to do at that 
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moment, so they at least were not un- 
happy—even in their deaths. They knew 
from experience what St. Paul meant 
when he said, ‘Neither count I my life 
dear to myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy.’ It is not for us to 
pity such men if their course has been 
short in years. They have climbed the 
heights; many of them are not far from 
the Kingdom of One who for the joy 
before Him endured the Cross and is set 
down at the right hand of God. 

“But woe to us who survive if we are 
just content to accept their sacrifice. Our 
thanksgiving, if it is to be Christian 
thanksgiving, must be a dedication, deeply 
resolved, corporate, personal. Let no in- 
dividual think that he may throw back on 
that vague entity — the Community — 
trusts, duties, disciplines that are his. 

“We have had a great deliverance, 
thank God. But to what end shall it be? 


‘That we may enjoy the power of con- 


querors and exploit the world? God for- 
bid. Surely we have been delivered to 
share with all peoples the best we have 
to give. And what better have we to 
give than our Christian heritage, and all 
the social virtues and political wisdom 
that derive from it? Here, in England, 
faith in Jesus Christ has been the heart 
of our common life; His Church has been — 
the cause by which all other good causes 
are fed. 

“Only this week I received a letter from 
Burma that spoke of men seeing the evils 
and cruelties to which false principles and 
false gods lead, and realizing for the first 
time that the Christian faith has been the 
strength and marrow of the free nations, 
and is the distinctive faith which has made 
the British people benefactors and not 
oppressors. They may have taken it for 
granted too long and become careless of 
basic Christian loyalties. We have been 
saved, let us believe, to hand on this 
heritage and renew Christian civilization 
in the world. 

“Victory, as we all know, is a testing 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing 


When we think of the lives of the hymn 
writers, our thoughts turn naturally to 
those who have had a deep experience of 
God’s love and grace and forgiveness, 
going on in that experience to an old age 
that is brighter every day. For some in- 
explicable reason, such was not the case 
with Robert Robinson. 

Robinson, because of his father’s death, 
was forced to forage for himself when 
quite young. His job in London led him 
to associate with evil companions. The 
boys were tormenting an aged fortune- 
teller. She sobered Robinson, however, 
by predicting that he would live to see 
his children and grandchildren. Thus, 
thinking on the responsibilities of life, 
and hearing the preaching of George 
Whitefield on “The Wrath to Come,” 
he fell under the conviction of the Holy 
Spirit for a long period. 

Finally, under the preaching of Wesley, 
he came to the “Fount of every blessing,” 
and soon after entered the ministry. Two 
years later, he must have had a new, and 
more joyous spiritual experience, for com- 
bining that with his memory of his con- 
version, he wrote these vibrant lines of 
gratefulness to God. 

The hymn writer lived for many years 
after writing, “Here’s my heart, Oh, take 
and heal it,” and there must have been 
many changes during that time. It is re- 
ported that he was traveling on a stage- 
coach seated next to a lady who was read- 
ing a book. After a time, she opened a 
conversation by asking what he thought 
of that hymn she had enjoyed so much. 
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The lady was not to be deterred by his at- 
tempt to evade the question, and was most 
certainly taken aback by his eventual out- 
burst. “Lady, I am the poor unhappy man 
who composed that hymn many years ago, 
and I would give a thousand worlds, if 
I had them, to enjoy the feelings I had 
then.”’ 

Most certainly we can say from experi- 
ence that his spiritual state was due to his 
own waywardness, and not to any change 
on the part of the “Fount of Blessing.” 
He is the Lord, and He changes not; He 
is ready and willing to “Tune our hearts 
to sing His grace’; if we but offer the 
invitation as we sing. 

—Roserr C. Carsaucn, 


VICTORY AND DEDICATION 


(Continued from Page 20) 


experience. This time, God helping us, 
we must be ‘more than conquerors’— 
good builders; peace-makers; saviours of 
hardly pressed men and nations. This 
can only be, as St. Paul says, “Through 
Him who loved us.’ It is a happy coinci- 
dence for Churchmen that victory in Eu- 
rope has come in the week when the 
Church does homage to Christ, its as- 
cended Lord and King. It is that devotion 
and faith we desire to share with all men 
for their good and our own. He is the only 
Leader to whom we can in absolute trust 
commit our ways, our cause, our friends: 
To whom be praise and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 
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Federal Council News 


New York, May 21—A marked ex- 
pansion in the evangelistic program of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is evidenced by the ad- 
dition of three new staff members to the 
Department of Evangelism and a re- 
newed emphasis on its program of lay 
evangelism. 

The election of the Rev. Harold H. 
McConnell as Field Secretary of the De- 
partment of Evangelism was announced 
here today by Dr. Jesse M. Bader, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department. Dr. 
McConnell, minister of the Second United 
Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, for the last thirteen years, 
will have as his primary responsibility 
the development of lay evangelism. 

The other new members _ recently 
elected to the Department’s staff are Rev. 
Phillips Prentice Moulton, who will be 
in charge of the University Christian Mis- 
sions on the campuses, and the Rev. 
Harry C. Munro of Chicago, who will 
serve as director of the National Christian 
Teaching Mission, under the auspices of 
the Department of Evangelism and the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. McConnell, who was elected by the 
Federal Council’s Executive Committee 
at its meeting on May 15, is a graduate 
of Monmouth College and the Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary and a mem- 
ber of the board of Christian Education 
of the United Presbyterian Church. From 
1919 to 1932 he was pastor of the First 
United Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, 
Mo. 


During the last five years he has di- 
rected several Visitation Evangelism Cam- 
paigns under the sponsorship of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Department of Evangelism. 
He has also served as President of the 
Ministerial Alliance in St. Louis, the Wil- 
kinsburg Ministerial Union and the Wil- 
kinsburg Council of Churches. 

Dr. McConnell will work with the Sec- 
retaries of Evangelism of the various 
denominations on plans for a special lay 
evangelism campaign during 1946. He 
will also help to set up a series of one-day 
conferences in fifty cities throughout the 
nation from December 3 to 7. The pur- 
pose of these conferences is to enlist 
the interest of the local ministers in the 
plans for 1946. 

As Secretary of a Campus Committee 
composed of representatives of the De- 
partment of Evangelism and the United 
Student Christian Council, Mr. Moulton 
will plan for and direct missions on ap- 
proximately 30 college campuses during 
the next academic year. Many chaplains, 
as well as church leaders from abroad, 
will be on the team of speakers. 

The Missions to Christian ‘Teachers, 
held last year in 39 communities as a 
means of strengthening the evangelistic 
and spiritual emphasis in the Sunday 
Schools of the country, were so well re- 
ceived that there has been a strong de- 
mand for their continuance. Under Dr. 
Munro’s leadership it is expected that the 
program will be substantially extended 
during the coming year. 
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Man’s Relation to the Land 


A Statement of Principles Which Shall Underlie Our National, 
State and Individual Actions 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Aug. 23.—A statement 
on “Man’s Relation to the Land,” signed by 75 
Roman Catholics, Jews and Protestants inter- 
ested in religion and agriculture, was made public 
today by Rt. Rey. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, executive 
secretary, National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. Benson Y. Landis, 
executive secretary, Committee on Town and 
Country of the Home Missions Council, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the International 
Council of Religious Education, New York; and 
Dr. Gabriel Davidson, general manager of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society, New York. 


The first ever issued on this subject, the decla- 
ration outlines principles and methods on which 
the signatories are in general agreement. 


We hold: 


God created the world, of which the 
earth is a portion, with a purpose, and 
through his loving Providence He main- 
tains the world for the good of human 
beings. Therefore, all human beings pos- 
sess a direct natural right to have access 
to created natural resources. 

God’s intention in creation is to enable 
man to live with dignity in accord with 
his noble nature and destiny, to develop 
his personality, to establish and maintain 
a family and to be a useful member of 
society. Society exists to fulfill these aims. 
The Good Earth 

The land is God’s greatest material 
gift to mankind. It is a fundamental 
source of food, fiber, and fuel. The right 
to use such elemental source of life and 
development is essential for human wel- 
fare. No law or contract is superior to 
natural law. A fundamental human right 
is not to be denied or rendered ineffective 
by any legal ordinances, apparent pre- 
vious rights or obligations. 
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Stewardship 


Land is a very special kind of property. 
Ownership of land does not give an abso- 
lute right to use or abuse, nor is it devoid 
of social responsibilities. It is in fact a 
stewardship. It implies such land tenure 
and use as to enable the possessor to de- 
velop his personality, maintain a decent 
standard of living for his family and ful- 
fill social obligations. At the same time, 
the land steward has a duty to enrich the 
soil he tills and to hand it down to future 
generations as a thank offering to God, 
the giver, and as a loving inheritance to 
his children’s children. 

The Family and Land 

Since the family is the primary institu- 
tion, access to land and stewardship of 
land must be planned with the family unit 
in view. The special adaptability of the 
farm home for nurturing strong and 
wholesome family life is the reason for 
the universal interest in land use and rural 
welfare. A unique relationship exists be- 
tween the family and the vocation of agri- 
culture. The farm is the native habitat 
of the family. The family’s welfare must 
therefore have the first consideration in 
economic and social planning. Through- 
out the history of the United States these 
fundamental principles have been worked 
out through national and state legisla- 
tion, and they have been upheld by court 
decisions and popular acclaim. 

Land Use and Human Welfare 

Efficiency in land use is not to be 
judged merely by material production but 
by a balanced consideration of the spirit- 
ual, social and material values that re- 
dound therefrom to person, family and 
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society. The land is not to be a source 
of benefit to a favored few and a means 
of servile labor to the many. 

Second only to making land available 
to the family is the responsibility of so- 
ciety to encourage and to educate the 
land stewards in the proper and most 
efficient use of the land and in such tech- 
niques as will make them masters of their 
own economic destiny. 

The Tillers Rights and Duties 

The worker on the land and his family 
posses the first right to the fruits of their 
toil for a decent standard of living. Sec- 
ond to such right come the rights of 
any non-operating owner and of the state. 
Rural people have the right to receive 
directly their just share of the economic, 
social and religious benefits in organized 
society. 

The stewards of the land owe sacred 
duties and obligations to God, the com- 
“munity and humanity. A faithful and 
honest fulfillment of their responsibilities 
goes hand in hand with their rights and 
privileges. 


Suggested methods for the practical ap- 
plication of the declared principles on 
land policy: 

1. Make use of the land an integral part 
of socio-economic planning and think- 
ing. 

2. Insist that education for land steward- 
ship and the productive home be out- 
standing features of rural education. 

3. Emphasize a special program of en- 
listment and training in secondary, 
liberal arts, technical and professional 
schools for professional service to the 
rural community. 

4. Make the family-type farm operated 
by the owner a major objective of 
legislation and planning. 

5. Reform the system of taxing land 
and improvements so as to facilitate 
access to natural resources, security 
of tenure and proper land use. 
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6. Revise land sale and rental contracts. 
mortgage obligations and other debt 
instruments so that no loss of owner- 
ship or insecurity of tenure be possible 
except through negligence or injustice 
on the part of the farmer-operator. 

7. Discourage large land holdings as un- 
democratic and unsocial. 

8. Where large-scale production is neces- 
sary and advisable, encourage the use 
of cooperative techniques with local 
ownership and management. 

9. At all times encourage cooperatives as 
a means of intellectual, moral and ma- 
terial advancement: 

10. Where and when large-scale indus- 
trialized farming exists and requires 
employment of seasonal or year-round 
labor, demand for such labor group 
a living family wage, decent housing 
conditions and collective bargaining. 

11. Urge that wages and housing for the 
laborer on the small farms be decent 
and just. (Low wages and poor hous- 
ing for the farm laborer tend to lower 
the reward and standards of living of 
the family-type farmer, bringing his 
own family labor into competition with 
the poorly paid hired hand.) 

12. Extend social security provisions, j:ar- 
ticularly health, old age and survivors’ 
insurance, to farm people and other 
rural dwellers. 

13. Develop locally owned and contrelled 
business and industry in rural com- 
munities. 

14. Encourage development of the “one 
foot on soil and one foot in city” type 
of living as greatly advantageous to 
the family when adequate cash income 
is secured from work in industry or 
commerce. 

15. Make land settlement possible for re- 
turned soldiers and displaced war 
workers through proper financial and 
educational planning, provided quali- 
fied people so desire and sound ar- 
rangements can be made. 
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STORY OF THE FISHERMAN 


(Continued from Page 2) 
came, but we cannot. Man cannot “turn 
the clock back.” 

Both Lewis Carroll in “Sylvie and 
Bruno” and H. G. Wells in “The Time 
Machine” have dealt with the problem of 
trying to get the genie back in the jar 
after he has once been released, and both 
agree that there is no way by which the 
trick can be done. Further than this, both 
writers were apparently trying to warn 
their contemporaries against the futility 
of one other effort which men thought 
might work. When they wrote those books, 
many in western society were under the 
impression that they could control the 
genii. How this was to be done, men did 
not then know, but they were quite certain 
they could do it in some way or another. 
Looking back from our day, it appears as 
though they were seeking some story-tell- 
ing trick like that which the fisherman 
used. For the genii are still with us and 
are more threatening now ‘than before. 
And what is more, we have since then 
pried off the lids of a few miore jars thus 
adding new genii to those earlier in ex- 
istence. 

ay oe 

Well, how does man get rid of genii, 
once he has produced them? Be sure, 
first of all, that genii are with us. Some 
there are who tell us that such is not the 
case, and that we have nothing to fear. 
Ponder man’s situation carefully and de- 
cide whether or not his existence is threat- 
ened by tremendous wide-sweeping forces 
now moving through all humanity. If such 
is the case, then the question of how to 
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handle these forces is properly asked. If 
genii exist, then something must be done. 

The people who gave us the Arabian 
Nights possessed one insight about genii 
that may serve us here. They told the 
story of the fisherman’s trick, ’tis true, but 
in that they contradicted themselves, for 
they knew that genii are amenable only 
to the great God. Even the old tale has 
this in it, for when the fisherman demand- 
ed an oath of the genie, he swore by the 
name of the one God, whose authority he 
acknowledged. A genie is, in one sense, 
a creature of both man and God. He 
comes through man’s efforts, but his es- 
sence is from beyond man. Man calls 
him forth and starts him on his way. He 
is, in part, born from man’s solution to 
a problem of experience. Thus, in bring- 
ing the genie into existence, man denies 
God by exalting himself; yet because the 
genie is out of the world, he is God’s crea- 
ture. So it is that while the genie comes 
in the end to control man, he never be- 
comes a final source of power in himself; 
God is always supreme. 

And in this lies the answer for us now. 
We have it stated in the gospel: “Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
The God whom we worship has already 
overcome the powers of earth, whatever 
they may be and in whatever form they 
may appear. It is required of us that we 
put our lives in God’s hand, listen to His 
Word and follow His leading. We cannot 
put the genii we have conjured up, back 
in the jars from which we drew them, but 
we can live so surely in God’s world that 
the power of those genii will be dissipated 
before our eyes. All their threatening will 
be of no meaning, for we see how they 
quake before Him whose name we praise. 

—J. Lestiz Dunstan. 
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LOOK OUT FOR KIDS 


Teach your own children the rules of safety, 
both when riding on “bikes” or at play. 

Teach them to obey all traffic regulations, 
such as: Red and green lights; one way 
streets; stop signs and other signals. 

Teach them to ride in a straight line and 
not to weave in and out of traffic. 

Teach them to look out for cars at cross- 
ings, or parked cars that may open their 
doors, and for cars that are pulling into 
traffic. 

Teach them not to “hitch hike” and the 
dangers of “hooking” a ride. 

Teach them not to carry another person 
with them on their bike. 


Teach them to keep their bike in good 
condition always. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 9) 


though it be no more than including a new 
pupil in the circle already attending. Some 
concrete touch with others of God’s chil- 
dren, regardless of race or nation, may 
also be provided. Much of this touch will 
have to be done through the imagination 
—but imagination is stimulated through 
pictures, stories, dramatic play, or such 
simple acts of service as contributing to 


Cent-A-Meal. 
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Kis yourself physically, 
mentally and spiritually fit. 


Go about your work with a 
cool head and a stout heart. 


Do not spread wild rumors... 
discourage those who do so. 


Work for unity among all 
people and oppose efforts to 
create hatred based on race, 
creed or color. 
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These results with the youngest chil- 
dren may seem a bit vague, but the atti- 
tude of Christian world-mindedness begins 
in just such elementary fashion. The atti- 
tude is the important ground-work. With- 
out it, genuine Christian concern will 
hardly become real in the adolescent or 
adult. If a child’s world includes only 
himself and his own needs, he will find 
it difficult to become concerned about 
others as he grows older. 

However, with each new stage of de- 
velopment, we may expect more concrete 
results. By the time the child enters the 
primary department, he should begin to 
show more knowledge of child life around 
the world and have some contacts with 
children of other communities and nations, 
perhaps by the making of gifts or by cor- 
respondence, and certainly by stories and 
pictures. 

By the time children reach the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, their reading ought 
to include world-friendship books, par- 
ticularly those put out yearly by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement (the sub- 
jects for the current year being “Africa’’ 
and “Uprooted Americans”). Both far- 
away boys and girls and those in their 
own town and territory, should be on the 
list of acquaintances. Visiting other Sun- 
day School groups, with their differing 
cultural traditions, can certainly be done 
in many communities in Hawaii. Certain- 
ly children of this age should contribute: 
to the causes which we call missionary, 
and have something to say about the 
causes to which they will give. Cent-A- 
Meal should be promoted annually, and 
its purpose explained. Other projects may 
be chosen, either for the Sunday School 
class or the Vacation School: The Ha- 
waiian Board will be glad to give sugges- 
tions. But always these projects of giving 
should be promoted in terms of the people 
whose needs are being met, and not in 
terms of just donating money. 

By the time children reach adolescence 
and become full-fledged young people, we 
would hope, through a program of world- 
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church-mindedness training, that they will 
know considerable about the world out- 
reach of Christianity, and care more, and 
do more. Our real hope and expectation 
should be that they be world-Christians 
—in attitudes toward people of other races 
and nations and cultural groups, in their 
sense of appreciation of all that is best in 
individuals, and in their recognition of 
need everywhere—and in their willingness 
to sacrifice to help meet such needs. Above 
all, we might hope that this awareness of 
a total world would result in the out-going 
way of life, which is Christian. Certainly 
such an attitude would also include spe- 
cific knowledge of what their own church 
does outside its own walls—provided their 
church does anything! And if their church 
is concerned too much with itselfi—then 
they should have the will to enlarge its 
vision and outreach. 

There are several means whereby mis- 
sion training may be conducted in the 
Sunday School: 

1. A block of time in the Sunday sessions. 

According to this plan, four or five 
weeks may be set aside—such as during 
Lent, in the autumn, or between Easter 
and Children’s Day—when mission train- 
ing will be the theme for the children’s 
departments, or for the entire Sunday 
School if there are adult classes also. Us- 
ing the courses of study by the Missionary 
Education Movement, mentioned above, 
everything in the life of the school is built 
around this subject. The class sessions 
will deal with the materials appropriate to 
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A service ever in keeping with 
requirements of dignity, and in 
accord with the inherent nobility 
of the human spirit. 
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The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 
King and Bishop Streets 
Honolulu, T. H. 


the age group. For example, under this 
year’s theme of Africa, there is a picture 
or story study book for each group-graded 
division, with a guide book for the teacher. 
This theme is also used in worship, and 
service activities may be devised which 
also center in it. From experience, most 
leaders say that this plan is the most effi- 
cient, better by far than a Sunday here 
or there, or even one Sunday every month. 
2. Special projects during the year. 

Cent-A-Meal is Hawaii's own unique 
project. Promoted at Lent, it has come to 
involve the entire church family. It might 
be well also for churches to find in their 
own community some project which can 
be used for special community service. 

3. Mission study as it appears in quarterly 
Sunday School Lesson Plans. 

Several types of materials devote part 
of the time every three months to mission 
study. These plans should be followed 
as outlined. 

4. Supplementary Stories. 

From time to time extra mission stories 
are advisable. Source materials may be 
found in such pamphlets as the “Eagle Se- 
ries’—over 40 leaflets, each of which is 
a well-written biographical sketch of out- 
standing missionaries. 
5.The World Service Plan. 

The Congregational denomination has 
for several years sponsored this plan. It 
has proved most effective in stimulating 
vital world-church-mindedness. By this 
plan, a Sunday School, or department, 
decides to enroll itself as a “World Service 
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School.” Then the school or department 
sends. to the Christian Education Head- 
quarters at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, the name of a responsible 
leader who will be in charge. This leader 
will receive and use materials which the 
Division of Christian Education will then 
send out. The School or department also 
agrees to make some contribution to a 
mission project sponsored by the Board 
of Missions. There is no charge for en- 
rolling. The responsibilities involved are 
using the materials sent out and making 
the contribution to mission work. Some- 
times the materials come in the form of 
booklets which are sent out according to 
a schedule; sometimes they appear in a 
special issue of “Children’s Religion” 
which is specially mailed to World Service 
leaders. This World Service is used in 
most cases during the worship session; it 
is not a substitute for class study materials. 
This plan provides a chance for knowledge 
of mission work ; by worship children com- 
mit themselves to Christian ideals of world- 
mindedness, contributing to the work. 
Several of these methods may be used 
in one school during the year. For ex- 
ample, a block of time for study of mission 
books (1), Cent-A-Meal (2), and the 
World Service Plan (5), might very well 
all be used. So vital is the need to develop 
in children the out-going attitude, plus 
a sense of definite commitment to genuine 
Christian living, that we cannot afford 
to neglect any opportunity to promote 
mission training —FRANCES EASTMAN. 
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MINISTRY OF MUSIC 


Lauhala Purses (Continued from Page 4) 

Carved Hawaiian Trays ra ; 

the evening. Twenty-five little girls and 

Jewelry Items” - boys, ranging in age from four to eight 

years, all dressed in white, had come from 

Waialua with their director, Mrs. Helen 

7 f Fad SA - Irs Kalili. Just the sight of these tiny little 

Wf. liclagllahindlateS tots filled the audience with expectancy, 

and when they sang their song, “Children 

May Come to the Savior,” in two part 

music, with their childish voices ringing 

out ever clearer and stronger as they 

gained confidence and forgot themselves 

in the song they were singing, the listen- 

ers were delighted beyond measure. It 
was certainly the climax of the evening. 

“Heaven and Earth are Praising Thee,” 
as presented by the Kalihi Union Choir, 
with Miss Dorothy Kuwata as the soloist, 
was easily one of the high points of this 
evening of song. 

Then came the Festival Mass Choir 
singing “Unfold, Ye Portals” from the 
“Redemption” by Charles Gounod, and 
again the audience was lifted to a high 
peak of inspiration and made ready to join 
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To Win is to Serve! in singing a community Prayer of Thanks- 
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and thanksgiving. : 
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CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


T'S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 
Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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The New Day 


We have been accustomed to being told 
that we are entering upon a new day, for 
by both spoken and written words the 
statement is reiterated again and again. 
Yet for some reason or other we have not 
yet found any significant meaning for the 
idea. Every day is a new day in one sense, 
although it is not at all clear that men are 
much impressed by the fact. And when 
we move from that, which is a naturally 
conditioned element in our experience, 
and go on to speak of a worldwide move- 
ment among men as a new day, then we 
appear to go beyond anything that has 
relevance for our daily living. But the 
phrase persists, so that we ought to come 
to some clear understanding of it, in order 
that we may either dismiss it as idle ver- 
biage or adjust our behavior to its reality. 
We ought, in other words, to know what 
we mean by a new day. 

It would be best to seek to unravel the 
elements that actually enter in to the 
bringing of a new day into being. And to 
that end we may go back in our minds to 
that old familiar story of David and Go- 
liath. Goliath, you will remember, was the 
champion soldier of the Philistine army. 
He was the champion because he was an 
excellent representative of the type of 
military man the Philistines had produced. 
He was covered with armour and equipped 
with a long spear. So were the other 
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Philistine soldiers. And for years they 
had been unbeatable on the field. If now 
we may describe that situation in language 
which will serve our purpose, we may say 
that for the Philistines such was the day 
in which they lived, the day of the tall, 
armoured infantrymen. It is perfectly 
clear in the Bible record that the Israelites 
themselves accepted this as their day, also, 
for their army was equipped in the same 
way as the Philistine army. But David put 
off the king’s armour when it had been 
fitted to him and stepped out to meet Go- 
liath with only a sling-shot in his hand. 
And with one twist of his arm David 
ushered in a new way, for by his act he 
outmoded the military strategy of the 
Philistines and forced a rethinking of the 
art of warfare. Long spears and heavy 
armour were useless in face of a device 
that killed before their values could be 
used. 

Militarily, men are in much the same 
position now. The Allied powers began 
the last war with the concept of trench 
warfare developed to a high point of effi- 
ciency. But that was useless in the face 
of Panzer units and rapidly flying planes. 
And now, the invention of the atomic 
bomb has brought with it the demand for 
a complete rethinking of military plans 
and methods. In this area of life a new 
day has dawned. 


We have cited these episodes from his- 
tory solely in order to make clear how a 
new day comes. It would appear that a 
new day follows upon the injection into 
the human scene of something that did not 
exist before. Men go on living according 
to their accustomed ways, and all is well 
as long as the elements in the human scene 
remain the same. Men may act and think 
according to patterns which they have 
learned apply to that scene. But then some 
new element enters, it matters little here 
where that element comes from, and the 
well-known patterns must be changed. 
With that change a new day dawns, a day 
marked by new forms of thought, and 
new patterns of action. And unless man 
makes for himself those new forms and 
patterns, his existence is doomed, for 
when he refuses to do so he tries to live 
in a day that has passed. Nature’s new 
day comes with the rising of the sun, but 
man’s new day demands a painful, cre- 
ative response to that which is new in his 
world. 


It is quite in order to lay stress upon 
this last noted point. A new day in man’s 
world actually comes just as inexorably 
as does a new day in nature, for the intro- 
duction of some new element in human 
living makes it come. Once David threw 
that stone from his sling, the new day was 
on its way. We might say that its first dim 
rays had begun to shine. From then, men 
could not stop its coming. But men could, 
if they chose, make that new day as they 
wanted it. And that is the difference be- 
tween nature’s day and man’s. As men 
discern the new elements which appear in 
their midst and make a creative response 
to them, managing them and directing 
them as seems best, they can form the new 
day. That, I take it, is the point of all the 
discussion now going on about the bomb. 
Men are trying to make a plan for living 
into which that bomb will fit, instead of 
trying to continue living by the old plan. 
They are trying to handle creatively a new 
element that has made its appearance 
among them. 
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We started out to try to make the idea 
of a new day intelligible to us now. Thus 
far we have but noted in rather general 
and distant fashion the constituent parts 
that go to make up a new day. It remains 
to bring the matter closer home. What 
are the new elements in man’s situation 
which can properly be thought of as usher- 
ing in a new day? 

There is no need to mention the obvious 
material inventions and discoveries that 
have recently been made. Their existence 
is known to all and that men will have to 
adjust themselves to them is clear. They 
make a new day in both thought and ac- 
tion. But we do need to see the tremen- 
dous changes that have been wrought in 
men’s lives, for they are the more impor- 
tant new elements in our world. There is 
the great upsurge of spirit that has taken 
place among the masses of humanity. As- 
scribe it to whatever cause you will, the 
large, generally inarticulate group of peo- 
ple at the lowest scale of living are now 
on the move. They are pushing out of the 
place they have long occupied and are 
seeking for something—for something 
they could not define—and are bound to 
act. The evidences of this are on every 
hand, in the growth of the labor move- 
ment, in the shifting of people from one 
locale to another, in the recent election in 
Britain, in the revolts in.Indonesia and in 
the dislocations of our employment situa- 
tion. We read the signs quite wrongly 
when we see in these events but isolated 
actions. They are symptoms of a deep- 
seated change in the fundamental struc- 
ture of humanity; they are signs that a 
new element has appeared among men that 
is even now bringing a new day into being. 

That is only one new element, but sup- 
pose we apply to it the general principles 
we noted above. We then must see, first 


of all, that this large scale movement 


among men is bound to bring a new day. 
No power on earth can now stop that 
surging life, so that if it is not handled — 
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New Leadership at Dindigul 


The last two years have seen a change 
in our leadership at Dindigul. Early in 
1944, Rev. G. P. George asked to be re- 
lieved of the task of supervising our work 
in the four parishes around Dindigul. He 
is close to the retirement age, and his 
health is not good enough to stand the 
strain of managing schools and planning 
how to finance the Christian work in a 
hundred villages. Then, late in the same 
year, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Martin had to 
move from Dindigul to Madura so that 
they could be near a Mission physician in 
case of need. Also, the burden of manag- 
ing the Boarding School in war days when 
food and fuel were very hard to obtain, 
was rather too much for Mr. Martin to 
carry, along with his work as Chairman 
of the whole Church Council. 

In place of the Martins, the new work- 
ers at Dindigul are Rev. and Mrs. Eddy 
Aruliah. Mr. Aruliah is about 35 years 
old, and is the outstanding man among our 
young pastors. His father was a catechist 
who worked in a village 16 miles from 
Dindigul. The son received his first name 
in honor of Sherwood Eddy, who was the 
missionary in a nearby village at the time 
of the child’s birth. Eddy Aruliah finished 
college at our college at Madura, and then 
worked for a few years a Village Guide. 
That is, he served as social and agricul- 
tural advisor to many small villages of 
robber-caste people some forty miles south 
of Dindigul. Rev. R. A. Dudley financed 
and promoted that work, which gave Aru- 
liah an enduring love for villagers, and 
skill in helping them. He next went to 
Bangalore for his theological course, 
which is the best offered in India. His 
first parish was the newly-formed parish 
of Tallakulam, the part of Madura City 
which include three of our Mission insti- 
tutions. There, his work among young 
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people was done especially well. Mr. Aru- 
liah takes a back seat at every meeting 
and does not push himself forward, but 
he is a persistent worker and a thoughtful 
man. Mrs. Aruliah is also a B.A., and has 
done graduate work in Education. She is 
admirably fitted to bear the major respon- 
sibility for the Dindigul Boarding School, 
which has the largest enrollment among 
our five boarding schools. The Aruliah 
home was saddened by the death of the 
elder of their two little sons in September, 
1944. But they are the sort of people who 
can work serenely through such periods 
of strain. 

In June, 1945, Miss Bertha K. Smith 
went to Dindigul to live in the big old 
bungalow where the Lorbeer family lived 
in the ’20’s, the E. G. Nichols family in 
the *30’s, and the A. A. Martins since 
1941. Miss Smith has had long experience 
as superintendent of Bible Women in 
other parts of our Mission area, and now 
we can expect the women’s work in the 
Dindigul area to increase in efficiency. 
Last year there were twelve Bible Women 
in the area which she will supervise. Miss 
Smith is a person of deep Christian devo- 
tion, and her influence will be felt through 
all the hundred-odd congregations which 
she will visit from her home at Dindigul. 

Another new worker who came to Din- 
digul in 1945 was Rev. S. K. Stevenson. 
He was formerly a teacher in the Dindigul 
Boarding School, and now returns to live 
at Dindigul and work as pastor among the 
farmers east and north of the city. His 
interest in personal evangelism makes him 
a peace-maker wherever he goes, and this 
sort of work is nowhere more needed than 
around Dindigul. 

The statistics show that the churches in 
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The Christian Year 


The Epiphany Season 


(Continued) 
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As we noted last month, the Epiphany season is the time when the attention of 
Christian people is directed especially to the manifestation of Jesus among men, to 
the ways in which He showed Himself. The scripture readings are selected for this 
purpose. 


February 3—The Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 


Matthew 8: 1-13—Cleansing the Leper. 
Romans 13: 1-10—The Powers that be. 


February 10—The Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 
Matthew 13: 24-30—The Wheat and Tares. 
Colossians 3: 1-17—Christian Virtues. 
This is also known among us as Race Relations Sunday. On this Sunday 
special emphasis is placed upon the significance of Jesus Christ for the relations 
which maintain among the different races of the world. ; 


Pre-Lent 


The Epiphany season comes to an end on February 16th. The next day begins 
what is known as Pre-Lent. This consists of the three Sundays preceding Ash 
Wednesday. Pre-Lent is provided in order to make the shift in emotion and attitude 
that is required by the change of attention from Jesus’ birth to His Passion. Ever 
since the beginning of the Advent season there has been an air of joy and thanks- 
giving among Christian people because of the birth of Christ and His manifestation 
among men. Soon there must be sadness and sorrow as the remembrance of Christ’s 
sufferings at the hands of men comes more and more to the foreground. Pre-I,ent 
is the time when men are led, by their reading and thought, to make that transition. 


February 17—The Sunday called Septuagesima 
Matthew 20: 1-16—Laborers in the Vineyard. 
I Cor. 9: 16-27—Struggle for Spiritual Life. 
(The name of this Sunday means 70th, and is a rough indication of its place 
before Easter.) 


February 24—The Sunday called Sexagesima 
Luke 8:4-15—Parable of the Sower. 
Il Cor. 11: 16-33—Confidence in Righteousness. 
(The name means 60th, again a rough indication of its position. ) 
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Federal Council News 


Statement of Delegation of American Churchmen to Germany 
Issued Upon Their Return to the United States December 10 


I 


Upon the request and recommendation 
of the Federal Council of The Churches 
of Christ in America, President Truman 
approved a proposal to send a delega- 
tion of American churchmen representing 
united Protestantism to Germany. The 
purpose of the visitation was to seek to 
establish fellowship with and to ascertain 
the present status of the churches in Ger- 
many; to discuss with church leaders 
there the matter of reestablishing relation- 
ships with the churches in the United 
States and the possibility of cooperation 
between the American churches and the 
German churches as the latter seek to re- 
habilitate the spiritual life of their nation; 
and to discuss problems of relief and re- 
construction with the American occupa- 
tion authorities and the leaders of the 
German churches. On November 22, 
1945, the Federal Council announced that 
the delegation would be composed of 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New York, 
President of The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Chair- 
man; Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of 
Boston, Chairman of The General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains; 
and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of New York, 
President of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, and member of the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Inter-Church 
Aid of the World Council of Churches. 

The delegation proceeded at once to 
Germany and traveled extensively, visit- 
ing such centers as Frankfurt, Stuttgart, 
Munich, Nuremberg, Nof and Berlin. 
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Among the military and church leaders 
with whom they conferred were Generals 
Joseph T. McNarney, L. D. Clay, O. P. 
Echols and B. L. Milburn and Bishop 
Theophil Wurm, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
and Bishop of Wurttemberg, Pastor Mar- 
tin Niemoller, Vice Chairman of the 
Council, Dr. Hans Asmussen, Chancellor, 
Bishop Hans Neiser, Bishop of Bavaria, 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, and Mi- 
chael Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich. This 
delegation is fully aware of the history of 
this war, of the story of the concentration 
camps, and of the responsibility of the 
German leaders and people. Two of its 
members visited the European and Medi- 
terranean- Theaters of War during the 
war. The sacrifices of the American sol- 
diers and sailors, the homes made desolate 
by the loss of sons, the incalculable costs 
borne by the Allies in destroying the 
totalitarian threat to freedom and in free- 
ing the peoples enslaved by the Nazi in- 
vaders, have been present in the thought 
of the delegation throughout its visitation. 
Yet, with all this in mind and more, we 
believe that the aims for which we fought 
and won the war, the necessity of a peace- 
ful and, in the long run, of a free Ger- 
many if we are to have a peaceful world, 
above all, the very nature of the religion 
of Christ, demand a wise and understand- 
ing approach to the people and more espe- 
cially to the churches of Germany. 


II 


The Protestant churches in Germany, 
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comprising sixty per cent of the popula- 
tion, have experienced a vigorous upsurge 
of life and activity since the end of the 
war. This is profoundly gratifying in 
view of the vicious persecution it suffered 
under the Nazi regime. The overwhelm- 
ing majority have banded themselves to- 
gether in a new nation-wide federation, 
the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
which holds a particularly hopeful prom- 
ise for the future. At its core is the gal- 
lant fellowship of sincere pastors who 
defied National Socialism fearlessly, in 
many cases at the cost of being impris- 
oned in concentration camps. Church at- 
tendances have increased substantially, 
far beyond the low standards of the past. 
This leadership and the remarkable re- 
sponse from the German church people 
are reassuring in a nation which, it was 
feared, had been thoroughly poisoned by 
anti-Christian teaching. 

The Church is in process of solving dif- 
ficult and complex problems, such as its 
complete de-Nazification, its relation to 
the state, the creation of religious litera- 
ture, and its fellowship with the churches 
of other lands. 


III 


Generalizations concerning hunger, dis- 
ease, lack of clothing, inadequate housing 
and widespread physical suffering are apt 
to be misleading. There is more than one 
Germany: the Germany of the bombed 
cities; the Germany of the rural areas 
largely unscathed by war ; the Germany of 
the refugees composed of perhaps ten 
million persons evacuated from territory 
once German and now moving into com- 
munities of the present Germany. Then, 
too, there are the Russian, French, British 
and American zones. Living conditions 
differ radically in these different areas. 

The total destruction of the German 
economy and the chaos following in the 
wake of war result in a lowered standard 
of living in which available food is ill- 
balanced and inadequate. We are gratified 
to learn that 500,000 tons of food will be 
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shipped from the United States to Ger- 
many and made available in the American 
Zone, thereby insuring for the German 
population there and the anticipated 
3,000,009 forced evacuees who will enter 
the American Zone a standard of 1550 
calories per day. Under these circum- 
stances, there will be no need or oppor- 
tunity for the churches or individuals to 
contribute food or money to purchase 
food ; but on account of the inevitable lack 
of heat, there is a serious need of clothing. 
We appeal to the government to grant 
permits for churches and relief agencies 
in the United States to provide the same. 

However, in Germany as a whole, the 
expulsion of millions from their homes in 
territory once German is causing unspeak- 
able hardship. These millions have been 
torn from their homes, their personal 
property taken from them, and forced to 
migrate to Germany under conditions that 
result in starvation and the unnecessary 
death of tens of thousands. They are 
without food, medical supplies, adequate 
clothing, shelter. Children and old people 
die enroute, many diseases are becoming 
epidemic, and the cruelty accompanying 
this evacuation will affect all of Europe 
and manifest itself in widespread disease 
in the present and in hatred tomorrow, 


It is not generally known that UNRRA 
does not provide food or clothing for 
Germans. 


IV 


The World Church and the 
German Church 


The Christian church faces opportunity 
and responsibility in the situation con- 
fronting the German Church. It must re- 
establish fellowship with the new church — 
of Germany, and strengthen the demo-— 
cratic forces now leading the church. 

The Allied Military Government is 
charged with the difficult task of de-Nazi- 
fying Germany and of establishing de- 
mocracy within Germany. Methods that 
result in loss of faith in democracy must 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Book of Exodus 


Part 1: God and History 
Chapters 1-18 


* 


REVELATION 
Chapter 3 


Introduction: God Speaks 

The children of Israel were enslaved. 
The burden of Egypt had become un- 
bearable. Human eyes could see nothing 
but darkness. Yet, in their night God was 
training his advocate, Moses, in justice, 
and maturing him in conviction. Although 
his hand was hidden even from Moses’ 
view, God was preparing Israel’s salva- 
tion by shaping the events of his life. 
Down in the deepest levels of his being, 
unconscious forces were molding Moses’ 
character. And yet what had thus far 
taken place was without meaning to hu- 
man ears, without direction to human eyes. 
The undercurrents of Israel’s story of de- 
liverance had not yet come into view out 
of the vast sea of the unknown. God had 
not spoken! 

It was while Moses was tending Jethro’s 
flock in the wilderness that things became 
known; that the various threads of Is- 
rael’s life were tied into a cord of mean- 
ing, that her deliverance came into view, 
that conscious direction was given to 
Moses’ footsteps, that his mission was 
decided. God had spoken! That was the 
difference! What was unknown became 
known; what was meaningless became 
meaningful; what was undecided became 
decided. God had spoken! 


And in so speaking He became the God 
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of History. In the story told thus far, 
God has moved in and through his people 
incognito, as the unseen hand of Provi- 
dence. It is only now that He becomes 
the known Author of Israel’s history, the 
Determiner of her destiny. 


Now this is what it means for God to 
become the God of history: to so enter 
into the life of a people as to change that 
which was a problem into a story, that 
which was a circle into a straight line, 
that which was static into movement—a 
journey with a beginning and an ending, 
whose meaning gives conscious direction 
to the traveler in the present. And this is 
what happened when God spoke to Moses 
out of the burning bush. In making him- 
self known God broke through the circle 
of natural existence, with its treadmill- 
like helplessness, gave meaning to Israel’s 
past, conscious direction to her present, 
and expectant hope to her future. A care- 
ful reading of chapter three will reveal the 
truth of this; the threads of Israel’s past 
meet here, the Author of history makes 
known his plans here, and future develop- 
ments are here anticipated. And this be- 
cause God has spoken. 


1-3. The Event: Historical 

Like a diamond has many facets, so also 
has the manifestation of God to man in 
revelation. The first facet of revelation 


is this: God always reveals Himself in an 
historical event. 

In coming to Moses God entered into 
the very life and destiny of his people. In 
order to save Israel God took upon him- 
self the limitations of place and time. He 
who is infinite became finite. He who is 
beyond history entered history, and suf- 
fered the limitations of history, that He 
might, in fact, lead his people from slavery 
to freedom. This is the meaning of the 
burning bush. It means that the Creator 
God does not remain aloof from his crea- 
tion, but enters into the very heart of it 
in all its concreteness. So concrete, in fact, 
is God’s entrance into the life of his chil- 
dren that this very concreteness becomes 
a stumbling block to later generations. 
The ancient manifestations of God have 
been a constant source of embarrass- 
ment to religious apologists, who have 
“blushed” at the thought, for instance, of 
a God who would allow himself to get 
tangled up in a burning bush. And as a 
consequence of their “blushing,” they have 
tried to skim off the pure, the eternal 
ideas about God from the residue of prim- 
itive history. But this cannot be done! 
Once this skimming process has been com- 
pleted they may have created a noble god- 
idea which enjoys a detachment from the 
vicissitudes of time and space; but god- 
ideas, no matter how noble, do not have 
the power to save man whose salvation 
must be wrought out of rock-space in 
which he is encased, and quicksand-time 
through which he is slipping. Herein lies 
the understanding of the burning bush: 
the God and Father of us all did suffer 
Himself to become just that concrete as 
to enter rock-space and quicksand-time 
for man’s salvation. “God called unto 
(Moses) out of the midst of the bush.” 

The fact that God enters our concrete 
historical life so completely makes him 
truly God, and not simply an idea in our 
heads. In this fact lies our Salvation. But 
as is the case with all truths, corruption 
is only a hair’s-breadth away: concrete- 
ness is next to idolatry which corrupts it. 
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God enters the concrete and gives it a new 
and heightened significance—the burning 
bush became a “great sight,” Moses stood 
on “holy ground.” But the next step is to 
make absolute the concrete; to worship 
that which has heightened significance. 
And this is idolatry. Forging idols by 
perverting the concrete has always been a 
real temptation from Bible times down to 
the present day. For Moses to have re- 
mained prostrate before the burning bush 
would have been to commit idolatry; but 
he did not so remain. To tear Moses’ 
burning bush experience from its histor- 
ical roots and hold it up as a model of 
religious experience, the duplication of 
which is a sign of religiosity, is to com- 
mit idolatry. 

This attempted duplication of such an 
experience would be not only idolatry; it 
would be also a fraud. This experience 
belongs to Moses who at a certain time 
and place in history was confronted by 
God. It is dated. It can never be repeated. 
It is unique; and for us, unfathomable. 
We can neither analyze it, nor compre- 
hend it. Nor can we accept part of it and 
discard the rest into the relic heap of 
primitive religion. God came to Moses in 
the limitations of his personality and 
times. If we venture a criticism on these 
limitations, we do nothing more than un- 
wittingly confess a preference for our 
own limitations over those of Moses. On 
the other hand, if we trust Moses’ in-~ 
tegrity and accept, as a whole, his experi- 
ence, taking for granted his historical 
limitations; we can then trust that God 
can and will speak to us in the limitations 
of our personalities and of our times. 

On the one hand, then, the burning bush 
must become a thing of the past, in the 
sense that we ought not to copy or repeat 
it. (The Bible does not ask us to “go 
primitive” in order to find God!) But on 
the other hand, the burning bush is very 
much a thing of the present, for it is an 
eternal reminder of the fact that God 
speaks to us out of the concrete realities 
(in our “burning bush”) of our day. This 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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The Oahu Young People’s Conference 


Sixty-six young people from fifteen 
Oahu churches spent the first few days of 
the New Year at an island-wide young 
people’s conference held at Kokokahi. In 
many ways this gathering marked a 
new beginning in inter-church fellowship 
among Congregational youth on this is- 
land. The theme of “Victorious Christian 
Living” supplied a frame-work upon 
which varied experiences were built : wor- 
ship; inspirational lectures which pointed 
out ways in which the consecrated young 
person will try to live in his family, his 
community, and the larger world; discus- 
sions in which the delegates talked over 
problems of conduct arising in these 
areas; recreation and good times; smaller 
fellowship groups which provided time for 
personal discussion and devotion; hymn- 
sings. The general atmosphere was one of 
friendliness and unity in a Christian fel- 
lowship. 

One interesting note on the delegates is 
the fact that the student group was equally 
divided as to boys and girls, and equally 
divided as to size of rural and city delega- 
tions. The faculty, too, contributed its 
share of inspiration and fun. Mr. Tefft, 
Mr. Beck and Mr. Carbaugh were par- 
ticularly on the receiving-end of teasing 
from the students when it came to such 
maters as getting up for a morning dip, 
the amount of food consumed, and so on. 
Yet these same leaders, together with the 
rest of the faculty, contributed in large 
measure to the high spiritual level of the 
conference. _ 

The conference opened on Wednesday, 
January 2, with a Vesper Service fol- 
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lowed by evening worship, at which Dr. 
Dunstan gave the key message, “Not of 
This World, But In It.” He outlined 
clearly the difference between living in the 
world as it is, suffering and rejoicing with 
all that affects humanity, and yet not be- 
coming stereotyped in the secular pattern 
of life which most people adopt, that of 
being like everyone else and possessiong 
no inner life of one’s own—the life which 
God gives through Christ. On Thursday, 
Mr. Beck spoke on “The Christian Living 
In His Family” and Rev. Galen Weaver 
spoke on “The Christian Living in the 
Community.” Both of these messages 
pointed out specific problems which the 
young person who would live in the world, 
yet not be of it, must meet and solve. 
Smaller discussion groups were held after 
each of these periods. On Friday morn- 
ing, Mr. Weaver continued the theme 
with “The Christian, A World Citizen,” 
stressing particularly the young Chris- 
tian’s responsibility in a world terrified by 
atomic power. Again, discussion fol- 
lowed. The climax of the Conference came 
on Friday evening with the celebration of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, con- 
ducted by Dr. Dunstan. 

In between these events on the Con- 
ference schedule came periods for Bible 
study, hymn-sing-and-study, hikes to 
Friendship Gardens, social hours and rec- 
reation, a showing of the new kodachrome 
slides on the Church, an evening sing on 
the pier, and all the other times for get- 
ting acquainted (and bettering new ac- 
quaintances!) which supply the heart of 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


The world Christian community, at the heart of which is the world church, is 
based upon the church. The church is based upon the family. Family loyalty has 
been discovered to be a great factor in most countries working for or against the 
growth of the younger churches. 

In Protestantism we believe strongly in individual initiative and in individual 
responsibility, but we also believe in the fundamental importance of education of 
which religious education is an integral part. 


The family is where education of the individual begins. The family therefore, in 
Christian society and in the world church, is of exceeding importance. 


There has been great progress in recent years in the way in which the younger 
churches of many lands have tackled this matter of religious education in the home, 
within the family. In some areas national Christian councils have set aside full time 
workers to focus on this aspect of Christian nurture. In some areas there has been 
a tendency not to accept an individual into the church unless the major part of his 
family is prepared to come with him. 


Unfortunately—and this we must confess with deep humiliation—the example of 
family life set by so-called Christian countries in Europe and America is increasingly 
a stumbling block in our contacts with other countries. Does it mean that highly 
industrialized societies must inevitably witness the disintegration of the family? 
That is not to be accepted. So the great thing we have to offer is not our example 
but the teaching of our Lord toward whose ideal all nations, including ourselves, 
must make renewed efforts to grow. 

I commend this great concern to your earnest prayer. We must begin with our- 
selves and our own problems but we must remember that—as a world—we are 
members one of another and hence include in our deepest prayer the welfare of the 
families of all-the world—Dr. Frep Firip GoopsELL. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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Lent and Easter in the Sunday School 


Less than two months ago we were 
speaking of the unusual spiritual signifi- 
cance of the first peace-time Christmas in 
five years. Very shortly churches will be- 
gin to speak in similar manner about the 
first peace-time Easter in five years. What 
will we say about Easter, this year, to our 
children and young people? What will we 
do, in class sessions and in worship, to 
lead them into a deeper experience of the 
abiding presence of God? 

Actually, Easter is the beginning of 
Christianity as a movement, a cause, a 
Church. Naturally, without His birth, we 
could not have had an historical Jesus, but 
without the Resurrection neither would 
we have had the triumphant Christ which 
is the heart of Christianity’s gospel. Prac- 
tically everything we possess and use in 
the Church which is of vital worth, re- 
ceives much of its value from Easter: the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, worship, 
the Bible, the hymnal, the Church Sanc- 
tuary, the Ministry which preaches God’s 
Word. Without the Christ who triumphed 
over humanity’s evil at its worst, we would 
not have these. In the words of Paul, “If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” 

Easter is the climax of the church year. 
It is the vital point in our faith. But we 
possess no such wealth of custom in honor 
of Easter as we do for Christmas. The 
Christian family makes no such festival, 
no such distinctive observance, of Easter 
as it does of Christmas. Yet it would seem 
that we should make the occasion highly 
significant. It should, in a different way, 
be as dramatic as Christmas time. As is 
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the case with every Holy Day, behind 
Faster lies a Holy experience, that of the 
coming of new life, new spiritual power, 
into the lives of all who will give up their 
old selves and their old ways to God’s 
redeeming power in Christ. It is in this 
experience that we want our Sunday 
School pupils to share, each in the par- 
ticular way that is appropriate to his age 
level. 

We will do well to “lead up” to Faster, 
just as we do to Christmas. The time for 
so doing is Lent, the forty days (exclusive 
of Sundays) before Easter Sunday. This 
period is a centuries-old tradition in 
the Christian Church. Among Protestant 
groups it has been little observed until 
quite recently. But now we are returning 
to this period of preparation for the Great 
Day. And it is good that we do so. Sev- 
eral emphases may be made in the Sunday 
School during these six weeks, which be- 
gin on March 6th (Ash Wednesday ) this 
year. One of these may be the person of 
Jesus Himself, and what He meant to 
those who sought to follow Him, and who 
seek to follow Him now. Another may be 
the fellowship which springs up among 
those who are His followers, and the ways 
in which that fellowship is spread. A 
third emphasis may be that of becoming 
personally more worthy of belonging to 
that fellowship. All these will point 
toward Easter, the time when we receive 
Him in His glory and His power. Here 
are a few specific suggestions for building 
these emphases into the life of the Sunday 
School. 


il 


1. Jesus Himself 

A clearer picture of who Jesus was 
should be presented to all ages, but not 
necessarily in exactly the same way to 
each age level. Little children may see 
Him again through His deeds of loving 
kindness, his unending concern for all. 
They may feel Him as their own Friend. 
Primary-age children may continue the 
sense of Jesus as their Friend, but they 
may go further and discover again what 
He taught people about a Father God, 
especially in his parables and stories. Jun- 
iors may see Jesus again as one who lived 
courageously, standing forth against evil 
and wrong-doing; a man of power and 
conviction to whom God had entrusted a 
special task. Intermediates may explore 
Jesus’ own sense of mission, of Messiah- 
ship; and Senior High School age should 
be able to consider something of how the 
Cross and the Resurrection were to mean 
victory for Jesus in his struggle against 
those who worked contrary to God’s plan. 

Many lesson studies will emphasize 
these aspects of Jesus at this time. But 
they may also be especially stressed 
through worship services on the five Sun- 
days between Ash Wednesday and Palm 
Sunday. Throughout, there should be the 
positive note of anticipated gladness which 
springs up with Eastertide. There are 
Christian symbols of the season which 
may be used on worship centers, or as il- 
lustrations in class sessions, which will 
help to lend drama and spiritual color to 
the season. Central, of course, is the 
Cross, although the meaning of this sym- 
bol is beyond younger children. Flowers, 
if they are not just “thrown in” without 
explanation, are an old symbol, dating 
from the fourth century, of the beauty 
and fragrance of life out of death. Typical 
of the flowers associated with this season 
is the white lily. Light, especially in the 
form of lighted candles, is another Len- 
ten-Easter symbol which goes back cen- 
turies into church usage. It, of course, 
symbolizes Christ as the Light of the 
World: the wax, His Body; the wick, His 
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Soul; the flame, the Union of the two. 
Such symbols as these may be additional 
elements which lend a special atmosphere 
to the worship services preceding Easter, 
with Jesus Himself the central theme of 
the services. 


2. Fellowship 

The abiding fellowship of Christ is an- 
other important emphasis for Sunday 
Schools. This year, it might be possible 
to make clear this fellowship by touching 
on Easter customs in various lands, show- 
ing the worldwide existence of followers 
of Christ. Or, better still, the spiritual 
fellowship which transcends race and 
country may be highlighted. Such a fel- 
lowship implies a hand outstretched to 
help. Our traditional way in Hawaii—we 
do have at least one beloved such custom 
here!—of emphasizing and expressing 
this fellowship is through A-Cent-A- 
Meal. Probably you have already ordered 
your boxes, but if not, be sure to do so 
at once. Our custom of setting aside at 
least one cent for each meal eaten, the 
money to be given to missionary exten- 
sion work, brings alive this fellowship-in- 
Christ. It further draws the family, the 
primary Christian fellowship, together in 
a joint project. In addition, it speaks to 
the original Lenten emphasis, which is 
self-denial and repentance. 

Fellowship may also be expressed 
through such observances as a breakfast 
on Palm Sunday or on Easter Sunday 
morning. Some churches ask the children 
to return Cent-a-Meal boxes on Palm 
Sunday, inviting the youngsters to share 
at that time in a common meal and dedica- 
tion service for their gifts. Other churches 
invite young people from Intermediate 
age, up, to a breakfast following an Easter 
sunrise service. Such occasions knit more 
closely the bonds of fellowship among 
those who would follow Christ. 


3. Personal Life 
Easter cannot become a Holy experi- 
ence to those who are not personally ready 
for it. It was for the purification of the 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


Come Ye Apart 
* 


“Come ye apart yourselves into a desert place and rest awhile.”—Mark 6: 31. 

In the sixth chapter of Mark, verse thirty, the twelve disciples were first called 
apostles. The word apostle means “one who is sent out.” The influence of Jesus 
was growing and the time had come for His disciples, who had constantly been at 
His side, to go out as His messengers. So Christ had sent them out two by two and 
had given them power to heal the sick and to preach that men should repent. 

Now their first missionary tour was completed. They had returned and had told 
Jesus everything—the miracles they had performed and the things they had taught. 
Eagerly they gave their report, for their mission had been met with success. Per- 
haps, as the men talked on and on, they were waiting for some word of encourage- 
ment from Jesus. However, as He listened to the apostles, undoubtedly with deep 
interest, He noticed that the men were very tired. Also around them were many 
coming and going and the men did not even have time to eat. So He turned their 
thoughts to their physical needs. Though He perceived that the urgent need of the 
hour was bodily rest, Christ knew that such a rest would also restore their souls. 
Therefore, He said, “Come ye apart yourselves into a desert place and rest awhile.” 

Precious truths can be gleaned from these gracious words of Christ which disclose 
to us His understanding heart. They also reveal His tender character. COME— 
This word suggests an invitation to go with Jesus and to enjoy His fellowship. 
YE—lIt was a personal call or His loving care for each apostle. APART YOUR- 
SELVES—The men were to go alone by themselves with Jesus. They were not 
expected to do anything for anyone for the time being. The travelling was to be by 
boat, thus affording them relaxation for both body and mind. INTO A DESERT 
PLACE—They were to be taken into a place of solitude away from the crowd and 
the noise. There in the quiet as they communed with the Lord, their souls would be 
refreshed. So their rest was also spiritual. REST AWHILE—The rest that is 
spoken of here was for a short time. The apostles had earned it but it was a 
breathing-spell or a preparation for further service. Over-worked missionaries re- 
turn to their beloved homeland for a well-deserved furlough. The rest is not usually 
long but it gives them strength and courage for the tasks that lie ahead. 

From the foregoing comments we note the tender compassion of Jesus to discern 
their physical and spiritual needs. Full well did He know that without this rest they 
would soon break down or lose their power in the ministry. Flushed by success the 
apostles might have immediately started on another preaching tour. 

It is said that we cannot do too much for God, but often we do not give enough 
time for communion and meditation by going apart with Him. Today more than 
ever do we need to heed the loving words of our Lord and Savior. There is so much 
to be done and many an earnest Christian is busily serving the Lord. Especially is 
this true of the Christian who is well and strong and eager for service. However, 
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His ministry becomes ineffective 
When. the spirit is renewed, then 


like the ticking of a clock, he is apt to wear out. 
unless he withdraws into the presence of God. 
one’s physical being is able to carry on. 

The story is told of a missionary mother who was frail in health, but strong in her 
faith in God, that to her was intrusted the responsibilities of a large household 
consisting of her family and the many servants. At the appointed time during the 
day she withdrew into her room, having given strict orders that she was not to be 
disturbed. There alone in her sanctuary with her open Bible before her, she com- 
muned with God. Thus she ‘obtained wisdom and strength to meet the many 
problems that daily confronted her. 

“But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and 


not faint.”—Isaiah 40: 31.—Kriyo A. Morrmoto (Mrs. Pau, Mortrmoto). 


Christmas at Kalaupapa 


(Following is the story of the Christmas Cele- 
bration at Kanaana Hou Church on Kalaupapa, 
Molokai, beautifully written in a letter to Mrs. 
J. F. Morgan, Editor of the Woman’s Board 
Section of the FRrenp.) 

Kalaupapa, Molokai 
January 1, 1946 


Dear Mrs. Morgan: 


Greetings! It is a beautiful, calm, starry night 
this Christmas Eve of the year 1945, even as the 
first one of so many years ago. 

As we walked and entered the door, not of a 
stable, but Kanaana Hou Church of Kalaupapa, 
the house of prayer for the “Afflicted,” we were 
entranced by the beauty of it all. Tall palms, 
the Cross in the center, tall candelabra and mai- 
den hair fern, with potted poinsettias adding 
their colorful beauty. Never has it seemed so 
lovely. 

There is a hushed spiritual expectancy, the 
“Beauty of Holiness.” One can sense the sincere 
desire of each one present, that in them Christ 
will be born again and the hope that the whole 
world will know “Peace and good will to men.” 
The organ plays softly and the four leaders take 
their places and the candlelight services begin. 
The processional by the vested choir, singing 
“Come All Ye Faithful,” Scripture readings by 
the leaders, interspersed by the beautiful singing 
of the choir. 

The Scripture verses of Christ’s birth from 
the Old and New Testament by each member of 
the choir, as they lighted their candles from the 
central one and took their stations around the 
church. Then the members of the congregation 
lighted their candles, and made a circle around 
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the church. We sang “Follow the Gleam.” To 
follow those prayers would take you on a tour 
of the world, as we are of many racial strains, 
but in Christ we are one. Rev. A. L. Kahokuo- 
luna closed the beautiful service with the bene- 
diction. 

After a short pause, while the congregation 
again took their seats, the main service began. 
Rey. Kahokuoluna, “Mother Kahu” as we affec- 
tionately call her, opened the services. 

Dr. Norman Sloan, head doctor of the Settle- 
ment, read the Scripture lesson from Micah, and 
also spoke, using this as his main theme. We 
have a fine doctor and discovered we have an~ 
able speaker too. Mr. Ernest Kala, one of our 
deacons, sang a solo, “The Holy City” in a 
beautifully strong and ringing voice. Mr. W. M. 
Waddoups, our Superintendent of the Settle-— 
ment, offered the Christmas prayer, putting into 
words our grateful thanks to God for all His 
blessings. Rev. Kahokuoluna gave the benedic-— 
tion, bringing to a close the evening of worship, 
but the effects we know will help us, even when 
we slip or fall, to climb again, for God’s hand 
is always there. 

‘The Kokua Section (Non-Patients) was filled 
to overflowing which church members and visi-_ 
tors from other denominations. To worship to- 
gether at times is an assurance that we have won | 
“Freedom of Worship.” 

The White Gift offering amounted to $125.00 
and will be sent to the Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
sions. 

A grab-bag was enjoyed too. The “Kokuas” 
had had a grab and then it was brought into our 
hall. Such fun! You always wait to see what 
the other fellow has, until reminded you haven’t 
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opened your own. We then adjourned to the 
church hall with the beautifully decorated Christ- 
mas tree, the high-light of the decorations. The 
friends in Honolulu must have spent a lot of 
time finding such a beauty. The festive part of 
the evening was next in order, being fortified by 
delicious hamburg sandwiches, coffee and choco- 
late, prepared by a very active committee. The 
love of friends was amply shown by the amount 
of packages under the tree; Santa’s assistants 
had quite a task. To all those who contributed 
to our Christmas, and the loving hands that se- 
lected and packed the gifts, we are truly thank- 


ful and grateful. Mr. Timothy Waiamau, our 
organist, also has charge of decorations through- 
out the year, ably assisted by members. It seemed 
as if they surpassed other years in beauty. 
There were strings of colored lights extending 
from the four corners of the grounds to the 
church; the “Prince of Peace” had truly come 
to the world, and we no longer live in darkness. 
May the “Peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding” be with you all, is our prayer. 


—Sincerely, 


Corresponding Secretary of the Church. 


Little Bits 


Kauai 

Mrs. Alfred Akiona has organized her group 
of women at the Waioli Hawaiian Church. The 
Officers are as follows: President, Mrs. John 
Hanohano, Jr.; Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Ka- 
wika; Secretary, Mrs. Elsie L. Pauole; Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mrs. Nancy Kaialoa; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Dora Hashimoto; and Assistant Treasurer, 
Mrs. Rachel Mahuiki. 

Their first gift was $11.00 for Kalaupapa, 
which has been forwarded to Rev. Alice Kaho- 
kuoluna.—Ersrz H. Witcox. 


Oahu 

The Kaneohe Mothers’ Missionary Unit held 
their Christmas meeting at the church on De- 
cember 5, 1945. 

Our morning worship, which was very inspir- 
ing, was conducted by Mrs. Dorothy P. Chong 
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and assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth Kea, the theme 
being “And they brought gifts unto Him.” Mrs. 
Chong told the story of Nicholas, and the Three 
Bags of Gold. The story emphasized the need 
for giving generously, but in secrecy and with- 
out the praise of men. 

The mothers responded with a bit of Christ- 
mas verse for Roll Call. An effective candle 
lighting ceremony closed the worship service. 

Various center-pieces made by the mothers 
were displayed, the best two receiving prizes. A 
beautifully decorated table, to which all were 
invited, was laden with food and gifts. 

We wish to thank Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Hohu for their part in preparing the Christmas 
dinner, and Mrs. Chong, our leader, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kea, for planning and making our 
Christmas Service and party a success. 


—RoskELINE Hoapint (Mrs. John Hoapili). 


1946 World Day of Prayer 


The World Day of Prayer has been held 
on the first Friday in Lent each year since 
1920. It is the day when church women 
around the world unite heart and spirit in 
continuous prayer from dawn till dawn 
again as the day progresses around the 
world, beginning in the Fiji Islands, just 
west of the International Date Line. The 
observance is sponsored by Councils of 
Church Women in the various commu- 
nities, under the leadership of The United 
Council of Church Women. Each year 
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the program is carefully prepared by con- 
secrated women of broad Christian ex- 
perience and deep spiritual insight. Copies 
of these programs go out early to the va- 
rious language areas for translation. Thus 
the church women of the world unite in a 
special way in lifting one petition to the 
Throne of Grace on this special day. 
This year Friday, March 8th, is the day. 
The theme is “The Things That Make 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Liliuokalani Clock 


Simeon K. Nawaa 


On Sunday, October 7, 1945, the re- 
dedication of the Liliuokalani Clock by the 
Rev. Samuel Saffery, pastor, took place 
at the Waialua Congregational Church, 
whose edifice bears the name of the late 
Queen and the last Sovereign of the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom. Thanks to the ingenuity 
of Mr. Benjamin Hulu Mahoe, not a clock 
maker but a retired mechanic of twenty 
years’ experience with the Honolulu Iron 
Works, the clock is now in running order. 

The present church was built during 
the pastorship of the late Rev. Enoch S. 
Timoteo (1880-1896), and dedicated De- 
cember 7, 1890; but the clock itself has an 
interesting story, probably dating back to 
1887, the jubilee of Queen Victoria of 
England, to which the Queen, then a prin- 
cess and heir-apparent, was one of the in- 
vited guests. Where the clock was made 
must remain a mystery and unknown for 
the present, and the assumption that it 
was made in England, by order of the 
Queen when she was there, is substan- 
tiated by the story told by Mrs. Rahab 
Kaalouahi and her sister, Mrs. Rebecca 
Meyer, daughters of John Kapu Kaianui, 
janitor at the time the presentation of the 
clock was made. They agreed that they 
often heard their father mentioning that 
the clock was brought from England (mai 
Enelani mai); but Mr. S. P. Dayton of 
Los Angeles, a clockmaker and Horolog- 
ical Editor of the Jeweler’s Journal of the 
Pacific Coast, to whom the clock was left 
for repair by the Rev. Jerome Holmes 
when he visited the mainland in 1935, 
wrote to Mr. George Awai of the Waialua 
church, saying: “I know by the style of 
workmanship as a rule where the clock 
was made and I am sure it was not Eng- 
land nor France, possibly Germany.” 
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Presentation of the Clock 

From the Pacific Advertiser of Decem- 
ber 31, 1891, the following story is taken: 
“The Waialua Church has received a 
Christmas present from Her Majesty the 
Queen in the form of a Church Clock. 
Over the dial figures are letters of the 
Queen’s name—L-I-L-I-U-O-K-A-L-A- 
N-I. A supply of hymn books has also 
been presented by Her Majesty to this 
Waialua Church which bears her name.” 

Another account of this presentation 
appeared in the Nupepa Kuokoa, owned 
and published by the Hawaiian Gazette 
Company, of January 9, 1892; the trans- 
lation of that story from Hawaiian to 
English is as follows: “The Queen spent 
her New Year’s in Waialua, and on that 
day gave an audience and presentation of 
a large house clock to the Waialua Church, 
named in her honor, and presented on the 
Queen’s behalf by Chamberlain Robertson 
and received on behalf of the Church by 
Magistrate S. H. Kalamakee. Her Royal. 
Highness’ name, L-I-L-I-U-O-K-A-L-A- 
N-I, representing the hours of the day. 
The Hon. John Richardson delivered the 
message of blessing for both the donor 
and recipient. The Royal Highness re- 
turned Tuesday, January 5th, reaching the 
city in the evening. The clock was placed 
on the wall back of the pulpit.” 
First Stopped 

After twenty-nine years of faithful 
service and hard grinding, the clock just 
refused to function any more; the church 
members went without a time piece, and 
many years later an ordinary wall clock 
was used, and about eight years ago Mr. 
and Mrs. John Kalili presented an elec- 
trical clock to the church. For fifteen long 
years (1920-1935) this historical clock re- 


mained a mute memorial of that beloved 
Queen. Then came the long journey across 
the sea under the care of the Rev. Jerome 
Holmes, and its repair at Los Angeles by 
Mr. S. P. Dayton in 1935. It was re- 
turned and rededicated, possibly the last 
Sunday in September. In the December 
issue of The Friend of the same year 
(page 623) the picture of the clock and 
Mr. Holmes’ article appeared. 
Stopped Second Time 

In 1938 the clock took time out, re- 
maining inactive until the first part of 
1945, when it was brought to Kawaiahao 
Church and placed in the kitchen of the 
Parish Hall. Why so much time was 
wasted in putting this clock in shape can 
only be answered by the fact that no 
jeweler or clockmaker ever dared to 
handle such a complicated piece of work. 
A space in the kitchen was Mr. Mahoe’s 
laboratory and the writer and members of 
the Kawaiahao Church witnessed the clock 
mechanism taken apart and laid on the 
counter. While it looked so simple, I must 
admit that no one without some knowledge 
of machinery, like Brother Mahoe, could 
understand the working order of this 
clock. In the interior back of the clock, 
Mr. Dayton’s card was found which 
reads: “Overhauled by S. P. Dayton, Los 
Angeles, California, July, 1935. Oil upper 
movement once each year with good clock 
oil. Do not oil calendar except spring up.” 
The Problem 

The whole machinery was thoroughly 
cleaned at Honolulu Iron Works, crotch 
straightened, suspension spring adjusted, 
second hand teeth filed to fit, dial plate 
countersunk and replaced with new brass 
screws, new key for the door made, added 
a piece of wood to the bottom frame to 
which a screw was inserted to keep the 
clock vertical, and other minor repairs 
made. Ben, before taking all parts off, 
wisely made a diagram of the clock mech- 
anism, noting every piece and its place, 
and in reassembling had no difficulty, with 
the clock running smoothly. But here Ben 
faced a problem. While the hour hands 
were all right, the other hands were not, 
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and it took him nearly two months to set 
them as they should be. 
Mr. Dayton’s Description 

Mr. S. P. Dayton had the following 
article published in the September, 1935, 
number of the Jewelers’ Journal of the 
Pacific Coast: 

“T have a clock brought in for repairs 
by Rev. Holmes of the Congregational 
Church, Waialua, Island of Oahu, Ha- 
waiian Islands. It is a round wall clock, 
thirty-two inches in diameter, with a 
twenty-four inch dial, and around the out- 
side are the figures 1 to 31 to tell the days 
of the month by the large center hand. 
Above the center is an eight inch dial with 
the hours and minutes, and two key holes 
to wind the double spring, eight-day 
movement, which has a standard Graham 
escapement with wood rod and _ beats 
seventy-two times per minute. Instead of 
the usual figures from one to twelve, there 
are twelve letters —L-I-L-I-U-O-K-A- 
L-A-N-I—in honor of the last Queen of 
the Hawaiian Islands who presented the 
clock in 1889, when the present church 
was built and in whose honor it was 
named. 

“Queen Lil, as she was affectionately 
known, was a colorful and popular inter- 
national figure and the composer of sev- 
eral songs that have been enjoyed by 
millions, among them being ‘Aloha Oe.’ 

“To the right of the center is a six inch 
dial giving the phases of the moon, and to 
the left of center is a six inch dial show- 
ing the days of the week. Below the cen- 
ter is a two inch dial showing the years 
and leap years, and this hand makes one 
revolution in sixteen years. Below this is 
another eight inch dial, showing the num- 
ber of weeks in a year, from one to fifty- 
two; also the months and date of the end 
of each week beginning January 2. 

“Altogether there are seven hands on 
the dial and it is a complicated mechanism. 
However, it is not a perpetual calendar, 
or in other words, it makes thirty-one days 
for every month and must be set five times 
each year. A strange coincidence is that 
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the calendar movement, which is about 
sixteen inches wide, is in the form of a 
cross and although it cannot be seen on 
account of the dial it must be of interest 
to the church that owns it. 

“During the time it has been here, over 
fifty jewelers have been in to see it, and 
none of us has ever seen anything like it.’’ 
Benjamin Hulu Mahoe 

Benjamin Hulu Mahoe, the sixth of the 
children of the Rev. Joseph H. Mahoe, 
and Libby Olivia, his wife, was born in 
Koloa, Island of Kauai, September 30, 
1878. Mr. and Mrs. Mahoe were the first 
missionaries to arrive in the Gilbert Is- 
lands in 1875 and were stationed at 
Apaiang. He was wounded in the native 
uprising of 1869, and returned to Ha- 
wali for treatment. He became the pastor 
of the Koloa Hawaiian Congregational 
Church. In 1889 the elder Mahoe was 
selected delegate to Micronesia by the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions. Ben, then 
eleven years of age, accompanied his par- 
ents and for the first time visited the land 
in which they labored years before. After 
visiting the Carolines and the Marshalls, 
they returned in 1890, and his father con- 
tinued his pastorship for Koloa Church 
until his death, June 21, 1891. 

Mother Mahoe moved to Opihali in 
Kona, where her daughter Abbie was a 
teacher, and Ben enrolled there and later 
transferred to Alae School and became a 
pupil under Mr. Thomas Haae. Leaving 
the school in 1894, he went to work for 
the Naalehu Sugar Company, removing to 
Kauai in 1899, and was employed by L,. E. 
Pinkham, and later with the McBryde 
Sugar Company. He was with the Na- 
wiliwili Garage in 1911, and with the 
Kauai County as a steam-roller operator 
until 1916, when he came to Honolulu and 
entered the Honolulu Iron Works as a 
mechanic and continued there until his 
retirement in 1937. 

His first experience as a clockmaker 
came in 1926, when Mr. William Brede, 
a foreman mechanic with the Honolulu 
Iron Works, was sent to repair the Ka- 
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waiahao Church clock and Ben assisted 
him. In 1939 the church clock failed to 
function correctly and the Advertiser pub- 
licly criticized it. In the meantime, Ben 
was the trouble-shooter for the Kawaia- 
hao Church water pump which caused a 
great deal of trouble until a new pump 
was installed and the old one repaired and 
used as an auxiliary pump. On May 12, 
1939, the Rev. Edward Kahale, on behalf 
of Miss Ethel Damon, trustee in charge 
of buildings and grounds, approached Ben 
about fixing the clock and he said he 
would try it. Within a week the clock 
again was in running order. When re- 
pairs were made to the four faces of the 
clock (1943-1944) Ben took all the worn 
parts and recast them at the Honolulu 
Iron Works and had all new arms made. 
In replacing the clock instruments, he 
found the new floor out of level and he 
had to readjust the footing in order that 
the clock would function correctly. Since 
then the Kawaiahao Church clock has 
been working perfectly, beating time day 
and night. 

Mr. George Awai, trustee and treasurer 
of the Waialua Church, in his conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Rahab Kaalouahi, a former 
Waialua resident and a member of the 
Waialua Church, heard of Ben, and now 
the Waialua clock is back and I presume 
that the Rev. Samuel Saffery is wearing a 
big smile and his congregation is happy 
as ever. 

Mr. Dayton’s Comments 

“Give my special regards to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Mahoe,” Dayton wrote to George 
Awai, “for his work in getting the clock 
going and tell him to get Heavy Liquid 
Petrolatum at a drug store to oil it with 
and not to put any on the calendar mech- 
anism but plenty on the verge where the 
ticking takes place and on the pivots of 
the part of the clock and, if possible, be- 
tween the coils of the mainsprings.” 
Letter of Thanks 

A special meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Waialua Congregational 
Church was held on Sunday, November 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


In the Cross of Christ I Glory 


There are many walks of life repre- 
sented among our hymn-writers—bishops, 
editors, a converted slave-trader, shoe- 
makers, a lawyer, a blind woman, a col- 
lege professor, and a prisoner. None, 
however, has achieved as much distinc- 
tion, nor won the acclaim for public life 
and service than did Sir John Bowring. 
He served in the English Parliament, 
working hard for prison reform, and 
served as Commissioner to France, as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to China, and, 
for a time, as Governor of Hongkong. 

But back of this brilliant life of public 
service and influence, was a boybood that 
must have been similar to the youth of 
Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
for they were all born and bred along the 
Devon shore. Bowring’s family was con- 
nected with the sea, and in due time John 
entered the mercantile navy. In prepara- 
tion for the responsibilities of taking over 
his father’s business, John used his re- 
markable linguistic talent to gain complete 
mastery of Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
French and German before he was six- 
teen. He went on in these literary en- 
deavors, producing such works as “Speci- 
mens of Russian Poets,” and “Danish and 
Norwegian Literature.” His next efforts 


included translations from Bohemian, 
Bulgarian, Slavonic, Servian and Polish 
tongues. 

This enormous knowledge of language 
was extremely helpful in his commerce 
abroad, but when he was about thirty he 
decided to give up the sea, for there 
seemed to be limits to his usefulness in 
helping his fellow men in that profession. 

His service to mankind through his 
political endeavors, as well as his writings 
—thirty-six volumes—on poetry, politics, 
languages, etc., has been long outlasted in 
remembrance by three of his hymns, “God 
is Love, His Mercy Brightens,” “Watch- 
man, Tell Us of the Night,” and this hymn 
of the month. 

This hymn has special meaning for us, 
as we look into the life of the writer. In 
a career so varied, the author must have 
seen much of the evil of life, and he must 
have seen and experienced the things on 
earth in which men chose to glory. He 
had wealth, influence, fame, prestige, 
honor of men, yet on his tombstone in 
Exeter, marking his resting place after 
eighty years of full, rich living, is found 
the humble paraphrase of Gal. 6:14, “In 
the cross of Christ I glory.” 

—Ropsert C. CARBAUGH. 
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American Board News 


Now That I Have Seen... 


And still they come—those tributes to 
the work of Christian missions and the 
warm hearts and hospitable homes of 
Americans abroad from American GI’s 
and officers. 

Tribute in India 

After a visit in the home of Congrega- 
tional Missionary Lloyd L. Lorbeer of 
Pasumalai, India, an American soldier 
tried to express in a letter something of 
what it had meant to him personally, and 
to his attitude toward Missions. 

“Tf I had seen your work earlier, my 
attitude might have been quite different,” 
he wrote. “There is a lot more encourage- 
ment in seeing people who want to learn 
rather than being solely interested in in- 
crements and holidays. Having worked 
with the people of this country ... I ad- 
mire you folks all the more for what you 
have done and under what conditions you 
have had to do your work. 

“Dr. Wilder (Dr. Edward W. Wilder 
of Pierce Hospital, Madura) is my idea of 
what a doctor should be. His patients 
come before his pleasure. Mrs. Wilder is 
what I would have liked for a mother. My 
mother died, you know, when I was three 
years old... . The Wilder boys are swell, 
aren’t they? The Hesses (Rev. and Mrs. 
James M. Hess of American College, 
Madura) are a jolly couple, and I am sorry 
we could not see more of them—also the 
Martins (Rev. and Mrs. Agel A. Martin 
of Dindigul). When I get home I shall 
make a point of visiting Miss Stowe’s 
sister (Miss Grace H. Stowe, Capron 
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Hall, Madura, India, formerly in Japan) 
and shall tell her something of what you 
people are doing in South India. 

“The Nichols (Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
G. Nichols, Batlagundu) make a very nice 
family. To a person who has had very 
little family life, a happy family is a beau- 
tiful sight. My most sincere thanks to all 
of them from all of us, for the cheer and 
the pepping up they gave this tired bunch. 
... There is no ‘thank you’ we can give 
you, Lloyd, for your generosity and open- 
handedness. . . . Again I wish to thank 
you and all the people who were so swell 
to us, for all the kindness they showed us. 
... My only hope is that some day I shall 
be able to repay, in some way, for it.” 
Liked It Well Enough to Stay 

And it was also to Lloyd L. Lorbeer, 
India, that a 25-year-old American Army 
Sergeant from New York State wrote en- 
thusiastically about a three-day visit to 
Pasumalai, where he saw what the schools 
there were doing. “Wonders sure have 
been done for those people down there by 
your folks, and it makes one feel good to 
think that someone is helping as much as 
all that,” he wrote. As a matter of fact, 
this Sergeant was wondering if he could 
not get a job in one of the schools! 
Again From the South Seas 

Out in the South Pacific an Army 
Colonel wrote a letter to his pastor in 
Michigan. In it he confessed that up to 
then he had had no sympathy for “foreign 
missions.” ‘Take care of your own “and 
let the heathen go his own uncivilized 
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way” was his former attitude. But his war 
experiences with the native people of the 
South Seas have changed his mind. 

“Not long ago these people were sav- 
ages, head hunters and cannibals,’ he 
wrote. “They killed white men for the 
sheer thrill of killing. Now through mis- 
sion training... all the natural kindness 
of their natures has been developed. They 
are friendly, hopeful, helpful and of un- 
told value to us. I don’t know how many 
American lives have been saved because 
these people, fighting with us on the side 
of Christianity, have served as guides, 
stretcher bearers and laborers. 

“They have repaid their debt many 
times to all who ever contributed their 
dimes and pennies to foreign missions.” 
How right you are, Colonel! DIMES and 
PENNIES! 


Tribute From Nimitz 

When Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean Areas, wrote a Fore- 
word for a fascinating blue-covered book- 
let on “Morning Stars and Missionary 
Packet” by Albert S. Baker of Honolulu, 
he said in part: 

“The men who sailed on the MORN- 
ING STARS planted a seed of faith 
which the years and the cruel strain of 
Japanese conquest could not wither. We 
are proud to follow their trails. Our duty 
in sailing on a mission of conquest is both 
fortunate and unfortunate—fortunate be- 
cause we know . . . we are liberating peo- 
ple who again will be able to practice the 
Christian virtues brought to them by those 
early missionaries; unfortunate because 
we do this work with a sword and gun, 
and swords and guns must bring death to 
some who go with us on this mission. . . .” 


Their Own Idea 

And it was also in the South Seas that 
a bombardment group of the AAF con- 
tributed regularly to a fund which in- 
cluded a missionary collection. These 
American fliers appointed a committee of 
representatives from each squadron to de- 
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cide how the money should be distributed 
among several mission boards in America. 
The chaplain of the group sent $100 to the 
American Board, out of $550 for Pro- 
testant Missions. The grand total of con- 
tributions up-to-date from these fliers for 
this work was over $2,000. 

Many days are lonesome days for 
Americans away from home in the war 
areas, but Sunday evening had a special 
poignancy to a young officer from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in the South Seas. 
One Sunday night he heard the strains of 
an old familiar hymn, and they led him to 
a small native church where, although he 
could not understand the words, he found 
himself worshipping easily in spirit. And 
then talking with one of the church mem- 
bers, he learned to his amazement that the 
little church had been founded about 65 
years ago by a Congregational missionary 
from his own home town of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

“It was a Dr. Edmund Pease and his 
wife, Hattie,” wrote the young officer. 
“They did not come, like we had to, armed 
to the teeth, but they came armed only 
with Bibles and medicine. They stayed on 
this little island for almost 20 years, and 
during that time succeeded in converting 
practically the entire native population and 
started spreading their work to adjoining 
islands. ... Mrs. Pease spent four years 
in preparing a dictionary of 3,000 words 
in the native language and in translating 
the entire New Testament. . . . 

“The money which equipped the 
MORNING STAR and sent out and 
maintained the Peases, in their missionary 
work so many years ago on this island,” 
continued the young soldier, “was raised 
from the pennies of Sunday School chil- 
dren throughout New England. I can just 
visualize Granddad as a young boy drop- 
ping his pennies into the Sunday School 
collection sixty odd years ago; and now 
here today I am 5,000 miles from home 
and yet I can go to church, enjoy Chris- 
tian fellowship and somehow feel not so 
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soul that the period of Lent was originally 
instituted, centuries ago. Ash Wednesday, 
first day of the period, was a time when 
ashes, symbol of such repentance, were 
placed in the form of a cross on the fore- 
head of every communicant. For children, 
the natural accompaniment of a clearer 
picture of Jesus and a sense of a fellow- 
ship-of-followers should be personal effort 
to live on a higher level. The particular 
qualities of living to be stressed will again 
vary with the age group. Little children 
will think, and act, in terms of Jesus the 
Friend and Helper, and being such to their 
own friends. Primary children will think 
more in terms of simple ethical action, and 
the feeling of serving the Father God 
whom Jesus taught. Juniors will be able 
to deal fairly concretely with actual sit- 
uations and problems, while Intermediates 
and older young people may deal with the 
deeper issues of personal commitment and 
surrender of self to God’s will. Specific 
goals, such as behavior in family life, may 
be set up in some cases. In each worship 
service there should be an element of per- 
sonal consecration and dedication. Per- 
sonal devotions, including use of a booklet 
such as “Thoughts of God for Boys and 
Girls” or “Lenten Devotions for Young 
People,” should also be encouraged. A 
copy of these booklets might be given by 
the Sunday School to each pupil. 

The Handbook Supplement to be issued 
late in February will include some sample 
orders of worship for use during Lent. 
These will suggest how some of these 
emphases can be carried out. But above 
all, Lent should be stressed in the Sunday 
School as the time of getting ready for 
Easter : by seeing again, and more clearly, 
the Jesus about whom the season centers ; 
by building and taking part in the fellow- 
ship of followers; by seeking to live, in 
everyday situations, in ways which will 
bring us closer to the Master. 

Holy Week should, then, become the 


climax to Lent and the immediate prelude 
to the long-anticipated day. Palm Sunday 
should be a special ocassion, as it fre- 
quently is not in many of our churches. 
The story of the day may be told, but not 
as just a separate incident. Jerusalem 
thought a new earthly king had arrived, 
and celebrated his entry into the city in 
appropriate fashion—palm branches, ho- 
sannas, adoring throngs, and all. The par- 
ticular point of Palm Sunday story lies 
in its contrast with the days that follow 
when the people found that Jesus was not 
the Messiah in the way they expected. 
Good Friday is the stark and terrible con- 
trast to Palm Sunday. And Easter Sun- 
day is the even more triumphant and 


glorious contrast, both to Palm Sunday 


and Good Friday. 
In the Sunday School, Easter should be 
a time of unparalleled joy and gladness. 


Our Christian hymns in honor of the sea- 


son are particularly triumphant. Look in 
the topica lindex of any hymnal for them. 
“Christ Our Lord Is Risen Today, Alle- 
luia” is perhaps the best known, but “The 
Day of Resurrection” and “Come, Ye 
Faithful, Raise the Strain’’ are equally 
triumphant and happy. Poetry, samples 
of which may be found in the forthcoming 
Handbook Supplement, should also be 
made use of. Dramatic reading, by a 
group of several children, of the Easter 
story, is always good. Certainly, if a pho- 
nograph is available, recordings of the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” and other Easter 


music should be used. Again, the Hand-_ 


book Supplement will have samples of 


ways in which Sunday Schools have cele- 


brated Easter. 

As we begin to look toward the coming 
of Lent and Easter, the important thing is 
to devise ways in which this season may 
become as important and as outstanding 
in the experience of our Sunday School 
as was Christmas. Easter is the great reli- 
gious festival of the Christian family, and 
it should be celebrated in appropriate 
fashion.— FRANCES EASTMAN. 
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is the first facet of Revelation: God al- 

ways reveals himself in an historical event. 

There is a time and a place. Moses’ time: 

when he was feeding Jethro’s flock. 

Moses’ place: “‘the backside of the desert, 
.. out of the midst of a bush.” 

4-5. The Meeting: Personal 

The second facet of Revelation is this: 
God always reveals himself in the meet- 
ing of Persons. 

While feeding his father’s-in-law sheep, 
Moses was drawn to the side of a burning 
bush. It had caught his attention. It fas- 
cinated him. He became inquisitive, and 
desired to examine it. Said he, “I will 
turn aside, and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burnt.’ In the mood of 
discovery he moved toward the bush. But 
as he approached something happened 
which arrested his attention. His move- 
ment was halted. Out of the unknown 
came a voice indicating the presence of 
Another. Moses no longer was concerned 
with making discoveries. He was thrown 
back upon himself. The ground upon 
which he stood became “holy ground”: it 
was the Meeting-ground, the Meeting- 
place of Person with person, Will with 
will, Spirit with spirit, Voice with voice. 
The change in Moses is most significant. 
Instead of making the intended discovery, 
he was discovered; instead of seeing, he 
was seen; instead of speaking, he an- 
swered. ‘““What is there?” became ‘Here 
am [!” 

But it is not easy for a man, when he 
knows what he is saying, to say “Here am 
I.” For to say these words is to lay bare 
that which was hidden; and to lay bare 
that which was hidden is to unveil the soul 
of a man; and to unveil the soul of a man 
is for a man to stand alone—exposed! 
But the soul of a man, the hidden “I of 
aman” recoils from such aloneness, such 
self-exposure! 

In his recoil from aloneness the hidden 


“I of a man” clings in the dark to the _ 
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breast of the world, afraid to wean him- 
self and to stand alone; and because he is 
afraid, he becomes of the substance of the 
world. But the world shall pass away, and 
where is the “I of a man” who must stand 
alone in that day? 

In his recoil from self-exposure the “I 
of a man” goes forth to expose his world. 
He examines it, he handles it, he subjects 
it, and harnesses it to his ego-wagon for 
driving power. He places the cadaver of 
the world upon his operating table. And 
the strength of his legs in his flight from 
himself is the blind zeal of his aggression 
in the world of things. (Perhaps modern 
man knows so much about his world, just 
because he wants to know so little about 
himself.) But such running from “self” 
through knowledge of the world will avail 
a man nothing because it is the “I of a 
man” and not the “world” who must go 
to the Final Meeting-ground alone. 

There is only one thing that is eternal 
and that is the Meeting: both now and 
forever. And this Meeting depends upon 
a man’s saying “Here am I.” But “Here 
am I” is a response; it is the answer, not 
the call of a man. It is the yielding up of 
that which was hidden; the relaxing of 
the runner, and the falling away from the 
breast of the world. “But who shall call ?” 
a man asks in his anxiety; and with this 
question makes impossible the call for 
which he hopes. Anxiety, impatience, ag- 
gression—all force the calling into silence, 
the living into death, the person into 
things. In the world where persons meet, 
there is a time for seeking and a time for 
waiting, a time for togetherness and a 
time for aloneness, a time for taking and 
a time for yielding, a time for a man to 
arise and go and a time for a man to sit 
and be still. That the. world around us 
lives and breathes; that stars wink and 


blink, that moons smile and frown is 


known only to those who can wait, and in 
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good intentions 


are not 


enough | 


Life is full of uncertainties, but the ultimate fact of death is not one 
of them. And your good intentions will be of no help to your 
family if you have failed to provide for their protection. 


Even modest deposits on the Lincoln National Life Salary Continu- 
ation Plan will assure your wife of a monthly “salary” if you should 
die. And, should you live to retirement age, this plan will assure 
you an income for life. 


If you want to make your good intentions effective, remember, this 
splendid Lincoln policy offers protection for every income. Ask 
your local agent for details of the Salary Continuance Plan. Or 
write to us. 


The Lincoln National 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


is suggested that the church women of 
every community consider the possibility 
of presenting this program of prayer, 
especially where there are two or more 
churches. Your program will serve more 
of your own people than could possibly go 
to a more distance place, and besides, you 
will be witnessing for Christ before your 
entire community. 

In Honolulu, the World Day of Prayer 
will be given at the First Christian 
Church, 1516 Kewalo Street, at 2:00 


o'clock in the afternoon. 

The offerings for the day are devoted 
to three causes, namely: work for mi- 
grants and for American Indian students 
in America, to provision of Christian 
literature overseas, and to the Union 
Christian Colleges for Women in the 
Orient. Generous giving to these projects 
of Christian service is surely an effective 
way to pray for lasting peace, and it is an 
expression that all may share in the World 
Day of Prayer—Epira M. NorFsINceEr. 


Why Do Missionaries Go to Africa? 


a 

Africa is a large continent. It covers 11,600,000 
square miles, which is almost four times as large 
as the United States. The population of Africa 
is 150,000,000, or 20,000,000 more than the 
United States. But do you know that most of 
the African people of that vast continent are not 
independent, and most of the land is under for- 
eign rule? Why are these startling facts true? 

For hundreds of years the little boats of the 
ancient peoples were not large enough to go far 
out to sea and the sailors were afraid to go into 
untried waters. Therefore the outside world 
kept in touch with Egypt and the part of Africa 
which lies along the Mediterranean Sea, while 
the rest of Africa was unknown and untouched 
by changing civilization. Finally, however, bold 
navigators of Portugal began to sail farther 
away from home and turned their prows down 
the unknown coast of Africa. Soon the Portu- 
guese were followed by the Spanish, Dutch, 
French, English, and German traders. At length 
the lowest point of the African coast was 
rounded and the traders sailed off into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Something besides adventure lured these tra- 
ders on, for in their travels they found that 
Africa possessed great riches: gold, ivory, dia- 
monds, rich soil, valuable trees, and even men 
and women whom they could sell as slaves. Soon 
the countries from which the traders came took 
possession of the continent of Africa, and they 
cut it up like a jig-saw puzzle. 
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The new white owners were not interested in 
the laws, the languages, the stories and songs, 
and the religion of Africa. They made new laws, 
introduced their own languages, and shaped 
everything not for the comfort or convenience 
of the African, the rightful owner of the land, 
but just to get as much profit as possible out of 
Africa. Big rubber and sugar plantations were 
started and cacao and coconut groves were 
planted; mines to extract gold, diamonds, and 
other minerals were developed; and factories 
and refineries were built. The African, instead 
of being given a proper share of the products of 
his own land, was forced to work to produce 
these products at very low wages or for nothing 
teal 

Of course, men were needed to supervise and 
direct the work of the new industries in Africa. 
But it was white men who went to live there 
who trained for the places of leadership, not the 
African. And with the white traders and man- 
agers came many of the voices of western civili- 
zation. With the coming of the white man’s way 
of life, the old civilization of the African began 
to break up and he began to take on some of the 
ways of living of the white man. But in the be- 
ginning there was no one to help him select the 
best of that civilization, and his condition was 
often much worse than before the white man 
came. 

Finally, the Christians in the lands from which 
the white traders came wanted to show the Afri- 
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cans that there are some people in the world who 
are interested in them, not in what they can pro- 
duce. Therefore, they decided to share with them 
the best thing they had, the story of Jesus, and 
they sent missionaries to live among the Afri- 
cans as good neighbors. That’s why Missionaries 
go to Africa. 

The missionaries have done much to help the 
African and to improve the relations between the 
whites and blacks. But they have had to do this 
alone, for most of the colonial governments still 
do little or nothing to improve the conditions of 
the Africans. Since, however, African soldiers 
have fought shoulder to shoulder with their white 
brothers in the recent great struggle for the 
freedom of mankind, perhaps the Africans will 
receive their freedom, too. Let us hope!—From 
Three Coat Men. The Story of the American 
Board in Africa Today. 


Women of Africa 


“Long ago God created one man and one wom- 
an and saw that they were good. To the woman 
He gave a hoe and a jug, and told her with them 
she must secure food and water for the man. 
To the man He gave a mat and told him to rest 
in the shade until his wife brought nourishment 
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for him.” Thus reads an African version of the 
creation. Unfortunately it is all too realistic, 
for African women are truly modern Gibeon- 
ites, hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
They are the builders of roads, the cultivators 
of gardens, and the bearers of babies. They are 
the centers of controversy, the barter goods of 
trade and the causes of jealousy. They are the 
hubs of the wheel around which turns the Afri- 
can machinery of life. 


Gradual changes came to the African women 
who met in the village church. There came the 
day when I entered to find it swept and gar- 
nished with wild flowers in a broken bottle. One 
who had hitherto only begged for salt and flour 
tins now requested prayer for a sick friend. 
There were voluntary gifts of chickens and eggs 
and corn to feed the widows and orphans. 
Tumble-down huts tilted on the hill slope, with 
gullies for streets, were slowly replaced by neat 
homes on the hilltop with gardens and flowers. — 


It was the World Day of Prayer, and they 
who knew not how to interpret world maps, who 
had traveled no farther from their native vil- 
lages than weary bare feet could carry them, met 
in behalf of world needs. The leader held her 
Bible upside down in one hand, for she could 
not read, and with the other balanced her baby 
on her hip. She repeated the Scripture from 
memory. She prayed for world peace. She 
pleaded that her brown, yellow, red and white 
sisters around the world might also have a per- 
sonal loyalty to Christ. Simultaneously other 
African women were meeting in other little open 
grass sheds to pray for the same heartfelt needs. 
By such outpouring of regenerated hearts in 
sanctuaries throughout the world, women of all 
races became one.—Ju1LIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER, 
in The Church Woman. 


The Same Family 


Dr. Mary Cushman, who spent many years 
among the Umbundu in Angola, Portuguese 
West Africa, tells of Christian women there who 
cultivate their own “Lord’s field,” raising beans, 
corn and other products. On the World Day of 
Prayer they assemble their crops in large burlap 
bags and sell them, donating the proceeds to 
some good cause. One year they voted to give 
the money to a China Relief Fund. They feel 
themselves part of the same family of God. When 
Dr. Cushman left for America these Angola 
Christians said to her: “Carry our greetings to 
those of us in the far country overseas.”—The 
Missionary Monthly, United Church of Canada. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


conference life. Needless to say, meal- 
times were one of the most popular sched- 
uled events. Each delegate, and the fa- 
culty, had his or her chance at K. P. duty 
too! On Saturday morning, a committee 
of seven young people was elected which 
will work on inter-church Congregational 
youth events for Oahu during the coming 
year. 

Churches which sent delegations were: 
Waialua Pilgrim, Waialua Filipino, Wai- 
anae Hawaiian, Ewa Union, Waipahu 
Community, Waipahu Filipino, Kaneohe, 
Kalihi Union, Church of the Crossroads, 
Nuuanu Congregational, Central Union, 
Community Church of Honolulu, and 
Kamehameha Boys School and the H. B. 
T. S. Choir. Faculty leaders included 
Miss Frances Eastman, Dr. Dunstan, Rev. 
Galen Weaver, Rev. John Beck, Rev. 
Brandt Tefft, Rev. Harold Jow, Miss 
Genevieve Hinote, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Carbaugh, Rev. Paul Miho, Rev. and Mrs. 
George Garcia, Rev. Mineo Katagiri, Rev. 
Chet Terpstra, Rev. Robert Wood, and 
Mrs. Smith and Miss Eldredge of the 
Ewa Church. 


Here is a lesson for all who would con- 
tribute to the progress of civilization. 
First, have a genuine desire to do some- 
thing ; second, seek God’s guidance; third, 
demonstrate affection to those with whom 
one is working; fourth, share the oppor- 
tunity to serve with those who it might 
seem had little to give. Thus does the 
power of the individual increase——The 
Union Signal. 
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NOW THAT I HAVE SEEN 
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many miles from home—through the con- 
tribution of Granddad’s pennies and the 
work and faith of missionaries of our 
church. I know we did not help out much 
with the missionary group at our church, 
but I wish you would go to them and tell 
them their work does pay off... .” 
Two Who Knew Christ 

Very few stories like the following have 
come through, but it is hoped that many 
more will be told later on. For this we are 
indebted to the Lutheran News Bulletin: 

An American soldier who lost a leg in 
the South Pacific tells how it happened. 
At the end of a single file platoon pa- 
trolling a jungle pathway he was caught 
below the knee with a shrapnel burst. He 
sank silently to earth. He did not wish to 
call his comrades for fear of giving away 
the presence of his patrol. Soon two Jap- 
anese with upraised bayonets approached 
and hovered near him. The soldier prayed 
audibly. One Japanese soldier bent down 
and in a stage whisper asked “You Chris- 
tian?” The American nodded. The Jap- 
anese replied, “Okay! We Christian, too!” 
Whereupon the two soldiers made a crude 
bandage for the injured leg and carried 
the American lad to a parallel path where 
they expected the American patrol to pass 
—and disappeared. The young soldier, 
recovering in an army hospital in America, 
is still giving thanks to God for the work 
of Christian missionaries in Japan. 


DINDIGUL 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the Dindigul area made, in 1944, a larger 
gain in numbers than those in any other 
portion of the Madura field. This gain 
followed a stationary period of about 
seven years. The numerical gain is only 
an index of steady, prayerful work which 
he hope will continue in the churches and 
schools.—Epwarp G. Nicuors (former- 
ly of Dindigul). 
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DELEGATION TO GERMANY 
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be eliminated. The German people must 
be shown that while considerations of 
security are at present paramount, and 
while the German war potential must be 
destroyed, nevertheless the policy in this 


period of transition is one that looks to a The only bank in Hawaii with this 
free and democratic Germany. It is thus protection is 

that hope will be kept alive, cooperation AMERICAN SECURITY BANK 
will be forthcoming, and Europe saved King and Nuuanu Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 


from revolution and further war. 

The churches must support such pol- 
icies and give assurance to political leaders 
who desire a wise and constructive ap- 
proach to the whole question of a peaceful 
Europe. Above all, the Church must pro- 
claim and practice those great principles 


of her Lord upon which enduring peace 
alone can rest and through which human- 
ity may be saved. : we, 


It’s worth going back for'a 
second helping! That’s. why 
Love’s Crispy Crackers are a 
25, 1945, to hear the final report of the saving grace in every house- 
Committee on Clock Repairs, unani- hold. They are. also ‘ideal 


mously adopted the committee’s recom- Sith diaeus or eaneients 
ation that a letter of thanks | $ ; : 
mendation that a letter of thanks be for unexpected guests. 


drafted and forwarded to Mr. Benjamin 
H. Mahoe, on behalf of the church, en- : 9 
closing a check of $100.00 as their token 
of appreciation and aloha for service 


rendered. : 
Mr. C. M. Aika, janitor at Kawaiahao CRISPY ‘CRACKERS 


Church who assisted Mr. Mahoe in some 
ways, was not forgotten, for he also re- 
ceived a Christmas present of five dollars. 
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“Trust wn HawantanTaust” 
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BIBLE STUDY 
A service ever in keeping with (Continued from Page 23) 
requirements of dignity, and in 
accord with the inherent nobility waiting give ear to the Other around 
of the human spirit. them. If perchance by some strange cour- 
age a man tears himself loose from his 
WILLIAMS MORTUARY clinging to the world, and ventures forth 
LIMITED into the cold of aloneness, and moving, 
1076 S. Beretania St. Fiseataie moves toward the “backside of the 
Phone 3524 desert” ; the light may encircle the ground 
upon which he stands, and from out of the 
light a Voice may call to a new destiny 
the man who was hidden and becomes re- 
vealed. 


This Meeting of persons—this dialogue, 
46 years this calling, this answering, wherein God 
speaks to man and man dares to speak 
with God—this is the heart of revelation. 
Out of the unknown a Voice called, 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii “Moses, Moses.” Out of his hidden depths 
Moses answered, “Here am I.” 

with widely diversified That the heart of revelation is in the 

‘ : personal Meeting of God and man is the 

lines of merchandise testimony of the Bible (see Isaiah 6: 1-8, 


Jeremiah 1:4-19, Acts 9:1-8). What 
takes place in this Meeting will be the sub- 
ject of our next study, when we shall con- 
* sider the other facets of revelation. 
—GrorcE E. SEALE. 
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THE NEW DAY 


(Continued from Page 2) BUY 
BONDS 
creatively, it will through itself produce a * 
revolution. Then next, it also means that Territorial Distributor 
we do not now possess the methods and of 
techniques to deal with this new element. Sheaffer Pens and Pencils 


We still think and act in terms of our 
well-known capitalist order. But such 
thinking and such action will avail little 
now. They are outmoded by the coming to 
life of the people. New ways of running 
our economic order has to be made so that 
life may go forward. And finally, as we 
think out new ways of action, we must 
have the courage to apply them. 

And this upsurge of the lower class is 
only one new element in our world today. 
Beside it one must put the new life that is 
appearing in the countries of the Orient 
and the one world which has forced itself 


HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. 
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upon us. The new day has dawned, surely 
and certainly. It remains to be seen Dependable 
whether men will meet that day, deter- Trust Service 


mined to make of it a world they want, or 
whether they try to remain where they are f or 
nd be lost as the new day takes control. = 
‘ a Bir he 2 All Hawaii 
But what of the church in all this? We 
may note two things. First, the same 
forms that are bringing a new day to the 
world as a whole are bringing it to the 
church. And the church, even as the world, 
has no worked-out means to deal with 
those forms. The church of our day grew 
up in a society marked by well defined 
orders, commonly understood thought 
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forms, and generally accepted patterns of 
Lauhala Purses behavior. The life of the church mirrored 
and fitted into that society. So that the 
ways of the church now are the ways of 
Jewelry Items a day that is passing. If the church insists 
that those ways are unchangeable, then 
the church, as we know it, is doomed. 


Carved Hawaiian Trays 


Ltd? ASX... He Doomed it is in any case, for the new ele- 
Wf lidtaglilwiind late ments in humanity will see to that. The 

= church must, then, do as must the world, 

make the new day to suit its high spiritual 


message which is eternal. The times are a 
challenge to the church, a challenge that 
it become new so as to fit a new day. 
Then, second, the church has a higher 
and more important task than simply to 
change itself. The creation of a new day 
is a spiritual act, something which has its 
origin deep within men. Yet just because 
it is spiritual, it is bound to have refer- 
ence to some power or end beyond man. 
A certain act is man’s, to be sure, but it is 
always drawn out of man by that which 
he worships and serves. Man has life 
through his god, be that wealth, or posi- 
tion, or power. Because this is so the 
church must speak, with a voice louder 
than it has used for a long time, of the 


Wall, Nichols Co., Ltd. 
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Technical Books 
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To Win is to Serve! God who is Lord of all. The church has 
: the message which the world needs now as 

DO YOUR PART— it struggles forward to its new day. The 

BUY BONDS! church must proclaim that message, with 


its words of judgment and its words of 

mercy, so that men may hear it. Only as 

CITY MILL CO., LTD. the church does this to the very fullest 
LUMBER DEALERS extent of its power, can it meet the de- 


Honolata Phone 6081 mands the time places upon it. 
—J. Lestiz Dunstan. 
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CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


Irs gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 

Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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JUST HOW DO GOODS REACH 
THE PEOPLE OF HAWAI? 


It takes a large organization like American Factors 
to do a first class job in this vital field. 


An organization 


—strong enough financially to keep a 
large volume of goods streaming 
across 2100 miles of ocean 


—with offices in New York and San 
Francisco to facilitate ordering and 
speed up shipping 

—with spacious warehouses located at 
strategic points in Hawaii in which 
to keep reserve stocks always on hand 


—and with a large enough executive, 

} clerical and accounting staff to keep 

this big volume of business moving 
smoothly. 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 
tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 
words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 
defined as “‘to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 


education, publication and evangelization.” 
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On Whom Does Man Depend? 


Snatches of Conversation Overheard 

“Have you got a through ticket on the 
plane?” “You bet. I have. Wouldn't 
travel any other way these days.” “Well, 
when are you going to leave here ?”’ “Don’t 
know that, but I suppose when they call 
my name.” 

“What about that new car you were go- 
ing to buy, Joe?” “Oh! that will come 
through all right one of these days. The 
fellow down at the salesroom says my or- 
der is in, but that something is delaying 
the shipment of new machines. But he 
says for me not to worry because they will 
have things straightened out soon.” 

“Say, did you see that Randall’s had a 
run on their store yesterday when those 
Nylon stockings went on sale—women 
clawing each other and tearing their hair ? 
Funny thing, isn’t it, that just one store 
had stockings to sell? You would think 
they would manage things differently.” 

“T just got my business going along, 
when along came: the steel strike and | 
couldn’t get any raw material. Why don’t 
they fix things so that labor and capital 
can both get what they want and let the 
rest of us get on with our work?” 

“Tf they don’t do something we'll be in 
another war before long.” 

So the talk goes, with an ever present 


* 


they running through it all. I asked one 
man who they are, and after stammering 
around for a while he ended by saying, 
“You know who I mean.” But I didn’t, 
no more than he did. Yet they always 
appear. A most indefinite, unknown group 
of people who hover somewhere off be- 
yond the place where men are, possessing 
all sorts of wisdom and power. One is 
struck as he hears this strange group re- 
ferred to by men and women who give 
the appearance of being quite self-possess- 
ed and independent. Yet apparently their 
lives rest on the they. It almost sounds as 
though one were back in the days of fairy 
tales, for those childhood stories were 
often resolved by the introduction upon 
the scene of some etherial creature who, 
with a magic wave of its wand, rescued 
the heroine just in the nick of time. It 
must mean something that in our time 
there has grown among people a sense of 
dependence upon they. Certainly our Pil- 
grim forefathers, and those in our nation’s 
history who first moved across the western 
plains, knew nothing of such a group. 
Those earlier Americans held their lives in 
their own hands and accepted full respon- 
sibility for them. What, then, shall we 
make of this change? 

First, we need to see clearly that in our 


world now a they does exist. People who 
talk about they are actually talking sense. 
Our society is made up of a vast number 
of interesting groups, each one of which is 
theoretically independent in that it can de- 
cide its own affairs quite apart from con- 
sideration of other groups which are re- 
lated to it. For example, if you wanted to 
send a cable from Honolulu to New York 
during the last week in January, you could 
not have done so. A strike by some work- 
ers connected with the telegraph industry 
made it impossible. Thus you would have 
said correctly that they prevented your 
cable from going! You would not have 
known they; you would not even have 
been able to picture what they were like, 
except that they were men and women. 
In that case they were a group which had 
exercised a control upon your life which 
was quite other than that of your choosing. 
And there was nothing you could do about 
the matter. Yet that.is but a tiny example 
of what our world is like. Let your imagi- 
nation run a bit and think of all the 
groups upon whom you depend for your 
daily existence. Start the moment you 
wake up and go on all through one day, 
checking and counting until you have seen 
how it is that you and the group to which 
you belong are tied into the lives and ac- 
tions of other groups. And then, 1f you 
would carry this exercise to the point of 
absurdity, imagine that every single one 
of those groups stopped functioning and 
see what would be left for you to do all 
alone. There is a they; in fact there are 
lots of theys. All the while each one of us 
is at the mercy of countless numbers of 
other people, just as others are at our 
mercy. Such is our interdependent human 
order. 

Second, this condition carries with it a 
germ that may breed a sense of fatalism 
in the hearts of men. That is one disturb- 
ing thing in the conversation a person 
overhears. It is as though men were giv- 
ing themselves up to the groups upon 
which they are dependent. Most certainly 


this has not become universal as yet, but 
even the independent action one often sees 
pays tribute to man’s dependence. When 
a man works his will through someone 
he knows in another group he is actually 
only a step away from fatalism. For if his 
efforts fail his only recourse is to say that 
they prevented him from succeeding! The 
vast inter-locking relationships which now 
constitute humanity tend to impress them- 
selves more and more strongly upon men, 
until they acknowledge the extent to which 
they are caught by them. Then whatever 
happens in the lives of men, happens be- 
cause someone else, some they, caused it. 
The individual has little or no responsi- 
bility left to him, scarcely any area of his 
life which he can control. Thus he readily 
comes to the place where he allows himself 
to go where the forces in society send him. 

Thus, these thoughts but serve to em- 
phasize the importance of unselfishness 
in our time. We have talked about and 
believed in rugged individualism, and have 
seen how that has proved effective in the 
building up of our world. We have tem- 
pered our individualism with some hu- 
manitarian consideration for others. But 
in essence we have thought that a rigor- 
ous self-interest was the best basis upon 
which to build a civilization. Now, the 
state of our world should raise questions 
about that idea. When humanity is so 
clearly tied together, it is obviously im- 
possible for one group to act solely in 
terms of its own interest. Only one action, 
in light of all its results, is suited to our 
day. And that is corporate unselfishness. 
But the problem is that of changing the 
hearts of men so that they will live in this 
way. 
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All this leads to the crux of the matter. 
On whom do men depend? Well, selfish- 
ness—that is, action done through self- 
interest—is but evidence that man de- 
pends upon himself. And in the same 
way, the fatalistic sense that man de- 
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ORDINATION OF MISS ELEANOR WILSON 


Miss Eleanor Wilson, missionary for the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, is at present in Hawaii on her way to Kusaie 
to resume her work in the Caroline Islands. Miss Wilson will be ordained 


into the Christian ministry at Kawaiahao Church on February 24, 1946. 


The American Board expects to reopen work in Micronesia and the 
people of Hawaii will have a special interest in this field. Miss Wilson is 
planning to visit our churches on the various islands as far as possible, to 
tell of plans for the new start at Micronesia. It was not possible to make 
a schedule for Miss Wilson before she arrived and there has not been suf- 
ficient time since she has come to complete a territory-wide program, but 
if our churches will consult the Hawaiian Board island secretaries, it is 
hoped plans can be worked out so that all may have a chance to hear the 
message Miss Wilson brings. In this way our people will be drawn into a 
closer relationship with this challenging missionary enterprise. There is 
also the hope that possibly some of our Hawaiian people will find it in their 


hearts to join the force of workers in Micronesia. 


Cent-A-Meal Boxes are still available at the Hawaiian Board. This year, 
by vote of the Missionary Council, the proceeds from these boxes will be 
divided between Dindigul, India, and the re-opening of the work in Micro- 
nesia. Every person in any way connected with our churches should share 


in the Cent-A-Meal effort. 
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Church Coniributions to Mission Enterprises, 1945 


The churches and church groups of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association contributed in 
1945, through the Hawaiian Board treasury, to missionary work and relief organizations a total 
of $31,338. Annual reports indicate that many churches sent other amounts direct to mainland 
treasuries and also gave to local benefits and relief, but since we do not know the totals so given, 
we can report only what came through the Hawaiian Board books. This report had to be confined 
to four columns of figures and cannot show details. Cent-A-Meal is included in the column 
Foreign and National Missions. 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care is a fellowship of concern in prayer. A 
great deal more is being said these days about prayer than for many years. I see 
many new books on prayer, many calls to prayer, many new manuals of devotion, 
many editorials about prayer, many stories of service men in especially difficult 
places engaging in earnest prayer. What is needed by and large, however, is the 
more widespread and serious practice of prayer. Prayer is the breath of vital 
religion. 

Every reader of these lines is invited to become a member of The Fellowship 
of Those Who Care. Begin to pray. Begin to pray for others. Form the habit of 
daily prayer. Don’t let a single day pass without taking some time to be quiet 


before God, asking him to teach you how to pray. 


Frep Firip GoopsELL. 
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Federal Council News 


Christian Deputation to Japan 


Water W. VAN Kirk 


November £1, 1945, 

The Protestant church deputation wnich went 
to Japan four weeks ago for the purpose of re- 
newing spiritual fellowship with the Christians 
of that country has just returned to the United 
States. The trip was made entirely by air and 
the elapsed time each way was 38 flying hours. 

The deputation included Dr. Douglas Horton 
of New York, Chairman of the American Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches; Bish- 
op James C. Baker of Los Angeles, Chairman 
of the International Missionary Council; Dr. 
Luman J. Shafer of New York, Chairman of the 
Japan Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America; and Dr. Walter W. 
Van Kirk of New York, Secretary of the De- 
partment of International Justice and Goodwill 
ot the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

The American churchmen were uncertain in 
their own minds as to how they would be re- 
ceived by their Christian brethren in Japan. 
Months of bombing by the Allied forces had re- 
sulted in the death of hundreds of thousands of 
men, women and children, the laying waste of 
great industrial centers, the destruction of 
churches and the scattering of congregations. It 
would have been only human had the Christians 
of Japan been something less than cordial in 
their attitude toward the Christians of the nation 
primarily responsible for the defeat of their 
country. Such was not the case. Quite the con- 
trary. The reception accorded the deputation 
was a deeply moving experience. There were 
expressions of gratitude and thanksgiving that 
the American churches had sent their represen- 
tatives to Japan so quickly following the war. 
The visitation was described by Japanese Chris- 
tians as a welcome adventure in ecumenical fel- 


lowship. 
Destruction of church property in Japan 
reached frightful dimensions. In Tokyo 154 


churches were destroyed, leaving only nine 
churches intact. In Osaka 46 churches are in 
ruins, in Hyogo, 45; in Kanagawa, 26. Of 2000 
churches in Japa 455 are wholly or partially 
destroyed. Few pastors were killed in air raids 
but of 2000 pastors and teachers some 350 lost 
their homes. Despite this destruction the depu- 
‘tation is unanimous in its conclusion that the 
Christian community in Japan has survived the 
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war and its accompanying persecution in a man- 
ner that augers well for the future. Conferences 
were held with church leaders in Tokyo, Na- 
goya and Kyoto. In the latter city, Christian 
teachers and pastors from Osaka and Kobe par- 
ticipated in the discussions with the American 
churchmen. In all of these centers, and else- 
where, Japanese Christians evidenced an impa- 
tient eagerness to rebuild their schools and 
churches, re-assemble their congregations, and 
press forward in their efforts to evangelize Jap- 
an. 

There were, to be sure, defections here and 
there. In isolated instances the curriculum of 
Christian schools was modified to meet the in- 
sistent demands of the Japanese military. The 
charter of certain of these schools was revised 
or modified in such a way as to minimize the 
emphasis upon Christian principles. In such 
schools, particularly those for boys, there was 
a discontinuance of chapel and bible study. The 
ceremonial bowing to the Emperor was prac- 
ticed in some of the churches, as was the reciting 
of formal prayers for military victory. 

In evaluating these defections it must be re- 
membered that Christians in Japan number not 
more than 400,000 Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic in a total population of nearly 80,000,000. 
These Christians were harassed by the military 
police and hounded by the “thought” police. They 
were spied upon, gossiped about and _ ridiculed 
by a war indoctrinated public. That the Chris- 
tian community in that country is today not only 
intact, but vigorously alive, is a tribute to the 
loyalty and steadfastness with which, in the 
main, it adhered to its convictions. Now that 
the war is over and the military influence is 
being liquidated the opinion is widespread that 
Christianity in Japan is confronted with an un- 
precedented opportunity to demonstrate its su- 
periority over Buddhism and Shintoism. The 
deputation is recommending that a small initial 
group of missionaries be sent to Japan as quickly 
as possible. Long range missionary relationships 
with the Christian community in that country are 
yet to be determined. 

The visiting churchmen were received in au- 
dience by the Emperor. To each member of the 
deputation the Emperor directed inquiries re- 
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Bible Study 


The Book of Exodus 


Part 1: God and History 
Chapters 1-18 


REVELATION 
Chapter 3 


At our last ‘‘meeting” we arrived at a 
most important chapter (3) in our study 
of Exodus. We noted that it is in this 
chapter where the threads of Israel’s past 
meet, and where her future history is an- 
ticipated. And this, because God has re- 
vealed himself to Moses—because God has 
spoken! Having already dealt with Is- 
rael’s past and leaving to future study the 
various themes of her unfolding history 
herein anticipated, we focussed our atten- 
tion upon the nature of Revelation. Know- 
ing that we could never unveil the essence 
of what took place between God and 
Moses, we nevertheless were able to ar- 
rive at certain facts about Revelation, 
certain aspects (or facets) which can al- 
ways be noted whenever God confronts a 
man. First we noted that God reveals 
himself in an historical event—there is 
always a time and a place. And secondly, 
we observed that God always meets man 
as Another Person. Events are of them- 
selves meaningless, because they are 
speechless. One event may mean a dozen 
different things to a dozen different peo- 
ple, according to “who” speaks through 
them. Now Revelation means that the 
Eternal God speaks to man through the 
concrete historical events of his life. And 
He speaks as a Person who calls yet lis- 
tens, who challenges yet is patient, who 
warns yet retracts, who punishes yet for- 
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gives. With this review in mind, let us 
continue to examine the facets of Revela- 
tion as they show themselves in the un- 
folding of chapter three of Exodus. 


6. The Disclosure: Continuous 

When the Voice from out of the burn- 
ing bush addressed Moses, he was “awe- 
struck.” And when he became aware that 
he stood in the presence of the Eternal, he 
took off his shoes for this was “holy 
ground.” But he did not become afraid 
and hide his face until he heard the words: 
“Moreover ... 1 am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob”—for now all his- 
tory converged upon him, and his own 
life suddenly opened back into the far re- 
cesses of history. That this Voice which 
spoke to him was the same Voice that had 
spoken to his fathers drew him into line 
with those of old whose destinies had been 
shaped by the Eternal God. It is no won- 
der Moses feared. Already his destiny 
was decided. The Staff of Abraham had 
been passed on to him. That he had be- 
come the next in a long continuous line 
of divinely chosen men to whom God had 
disclosed himself and his purpose, was cer- 
tainly a fact fraught with “awe-ful” con- 
sequences. And “he was afraid to look 
upon God.” 

This is an important fact about Revela- 
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tion: God’s disclosure is continuous. The 
Revelation of God is a private experience, 
that is, God speaks to one man and to one 
man alone. But Revelation is not an iso- 
lated experience: God speaks to many 
men, one man at a time. The God of our 
fathers is also our God, and our God is 
also the God of our fathers. There is a 
continuity in God's disclosure of himself 
which stretches from the back side of his- 
tory to the present. This continuity forms 
the Church. The Bible is not the record 
of many gods who disclosed themselves to 
many men in about the same manner, 
wherein the experience itself is the con- 
necting link between like-minded men. 
No, the Bible is the recorded witness of 
one and the same God who disclosed him- 
self in continuity to a community of men, 
through their varied and diversified ex- 
periences. God’s continuous disclosure 1s 
the connecting link between God’s chil- 
dren. The God of the past is the God of 
the living present. The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob is also the God of Moses. 
The disclosure of God is continuous. 


7-9. The Reason: Purposive 

When God addressed Moses from out 
of the burning bush, His reason for so 
doing was not casual, but purposive. And 
this was God’s purpose: “I have come 
down to deliver (the children of Israel) 
out of the hand of the Egyptians.” 

Moses, the man, has now become the 
divine instrument of this purpose. Moses, 
the child of a subjected people who be- 
came the son of a privileged people; 
Moses, a fugitive from Egyptian justice 
who became a free man in the land of 
Midian; this Moses must leave his newly 
won freedom and return to the land of the 
oppressed. One man is to become a “slave” 
to a divine purpose, that other men might 
be free from the oppression of men. For 
saith God: “behold, the cry of the children 
of Israel is come unto me.” 

This is an important aspect of Revela- 
tion: the reason for God’s speaking to a 
man is purposive. But how often this fact 
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is side-stepped today by the man who de- 
parts from the Church as the same man 
who entered it. To change a man, to over- 
come a man, to recall a man, to send a 
man: this is the purpose of God’s speak- 
ing. To change his need into hope, to 
overcome his weakness with strength, to 
recall him from the far country and re- 
establish him in his Father’s house, to re- 
unite his scattered will and send him on 
a mission: this is the reason God shows 
himself to man. The need of a man gives 
reason for his ears to hear, and purpose 
for God’s speaking. For the purpose of 
God is the deliverance of man. 


10-12. The Call: Compulsive 

When God addressed Moses he called 
him. And this call was compulsive: 
“Come now therefore, and I will send 
thee. 

There is no escape for Moses from this 
call, nor any freedom from its claim upon 
him. Yes, Moses could deny it, but in 
denying it he would affirm the reality of 
its claim. He could hide his fact, but this 
hiding would be an admission that the 
“come now therefore’ of God had encir- 
cled him. 

From God’s claim Moses could have no 
freedom. Indifference, undisturbedness, 
unconcernedness—these are the signs of 
a man’s freedom from claims made upon 
him. But this attitude was impossible for 
Moses, now that God had spoken and he 
had heard. Once God has called, the call 
cannot be re-called. Can a song be un- 
sung? (Judas was a Disciple !) 

But in accepting God’s claim Moses be- 
comes free. (Here our language fails us, 
and we are beset with obstacles.) Moses, 
the divine-slave, is of all men free. Moses 
in accepting the claim of God is free from 
all human claims. Moses in being true to 
God is in the deepest sense true to him- 
self. Divine intrusion becomes human in- 
tegrity. Moses’ acceptance of God’s call 
as a compulsive necessity is his only path 
to inner freedom. 

This fact, that Revelation makes a com- 
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pulsive claim from which there is no es- 
cape, meets head-on a sacred belief of 
modern man: the belief in the freedom of 
the will. “If man has no freedom in re- 
lation to God,” say the advocates of this 
belief, “then man is not a person, but a 
thing; he is not free but a slave; and God 
manipulates him as though he were a pup- 
pet in the hands of his creator.” Frankly 
there is no adequate answer to this involv- 
ed (and perhaps theoretical) problem. 
That a man is most truly a person (free) 
when he is most truly a divine instrument 
(slave) ; is a truth, which in the final an- 
alysis cannot be known through explana- 
tion, but must be “felt” through experi- 
ence. That there is a compulsive charac- 
ter to Revelation which holds its recipient 
in divine subjection is the testimony of the 
3ible. ‘The call of God is compulsive. 
13-15. The Fact: Unprovable 

After Moses had raised questions about 
his own fitness (see also chapter four), 
he turned his attention to the “others.” 
“What shall I say unto them?”, he asked. 
And God said, “Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me 
unto you.” 

Moses does not need any proof for him- 
self that what had happened had happen- 
ed. The Meeting between God and Man 
carries within itself its own authority and 
proof. A god-name did not become im- 
portant to Moses until he had to tell others 
of what had happened, and of the mission 
that was placed upon him. But what shall 
he say—what can he say? The fact of 
Revelation is unprovable. 

Moses can go to the Israelites and to 
Pharaoh and say that I AM has sent him. 
He can say the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob has demanded him to do this 
thing; but there is no proof that this is 
so. And, as we shall later see, Moses had 
considerable difficulty in persuading 
“others” that he was God’s instrument of 
deliverance. In the end it was those who 
believed Moses’ witness, who trusted his 
integrity, and those who took his testi- 
mony on faith that followed him. 
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The name of God as I-AM-THAT-I- 
AM has occasioned the setting of type for 
many a book. Yet like most Bible refer- 
ences this passage before us never has 
been, and indeed never shall be, exhausted. 
What we have to say about it (like all of 
our study) will be simply a brief, and I 
am afraid inadequate, reflection upon 
Moses’ experience. 

In the context of our present study, to 
say that God’s name is I-AM-THAT-I- 
AM is, in one sense at least, to say that 
God has no name at all. In the sense that 
names are taken to describe things that 
“exist” in this world, God has no name, 
because God does not exist. He is eternal. 
To name God the I-AM-THAT-I-AM 
tells more about what He is not, than it 
tells about what He is. To Moses, God 
was not the burning bush; He was not 
anything in this world that he had known 
before. How could he describe him? To 
Moses, God simply “IS.” Perhaps the 
author of the book of Revelation describes 
in more understandable terms what Moses 
meant by naming God I-AM-THAT-I- 
AM, when he writes: “I am the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end- 
ing . which is, and which was, and 
which is to come, the Almighty (Rev.. 
iL she 

3ut how can one prove this to be so? 
Only facts that can be handled can be 
proved, but who can handle God? Only 
facts than can be examined can be proved, 
but who can examine Him who examines 
us? Only matters of insignificance yield 
to proof-tests. The more significant 
things are, the more difficult they become 
to explain. Paul rightly called God the 
“Unknown God.” In truth, no one has 
ever argued anyone into belief in God by 
the use of proofs, no matter how elaborate 
their proofs may be. The fact of God is 
in the Meeting between God and a man. 
To the man in the midst of this Meeting 
no proof is necessary. To the man on the 
outside no proof is possible. The fact of 
Revelation is unprovable. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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“Reconstructing a Shattered World” 
Scottish Moderator on the Church's Share 


In his address to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, the new Mod- 
erator, the Rt. Rev. Andrew J. Camp- 
bell, D.D., Minister at Evie, said: 

“We have come once more to an epoch 
of overturning and rebuilding. I say 
‘once more, because the Church has a 
tenacious memory and can call to mind 
how, since she was first sent out upon 
her mission, she has more than once or 
twice seen the world around her fall 
miserably to pieces. In the work of recon- 
structing a shattered world the Church 
of Christ, and this branch of His Church, 
has a part to play—not in the sense of 
being one more among the institutions 
which confer and collide, but in the sense 
that our first charge is to proclaim anew 
in the language of our own time ‘the 
truth by which the nations live.’ 

“The Church identifies itself with no 
form of secular government, no type of 
social structure, no system of economic 
organization. ‘These are matters of great 
importance, sufficient to have kept men’s 
minds and tongues busy since the dawn 
of history; and churchmen have the right 
and the duty as individuals to study them, 
to form personal opinions regarding them, 
and to advocate those opinions. But that 
is quite secondary to the fundamental 
truth to which every type of social or- 
ganization can, if it choose, bear witness 
—that there is no true life unless it be 
founded on the Law of God and seek to 
carry it out; and that law is set forth 
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plainly in Scripture, and especially in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. It is for the 
Church to proclaim to all men this funda- 
mental truth. It is for her to produce 
the men who, having received the truth 
into their hearts, make it the groundwork 
of their actions and seek to bring it to 
bear on all their political and social ac- 
tivities. It is for her to create the public 
opinion which will be the atmosphere in 
which men work. I would urge the 
Church, the people of the Church, and 
especially the ministers of the Church, 
that, with all their rightful interest in 
the great things which we discuss and 
plan, they forget not the greatest thing— 
‘that repentance and remission of sins 
should be proclaimed among all nations.’ 
Repentance and remission of sins to all 
the nations. Have we grown accustomed 
to think of these words as concerned only 
with individual piety? Ponder them well 
in the light of what is said about them in 
Scripture, and you will see that they have 
a bearing, not only upon the individual, 
but also upon the great political, social, 
and international matters which fill our 
newspapers to-day. 

“T close with three thoughts, all spring- 
ing from what I have sought to say. For 
one thing, the Church must in these days 
discover afresh her unity. That unity is 
a spiritual fact, not waiting to be created, 
but already existent. We must cherish it 
and cultivate it, even when we find our- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Christian Year 


Pre-Lent 
(Continued) 


March 3—The Sunday called Quinquagesimna. 
Luke 18:31-43. The Way to Jerusalem. 
TP Cor,. 1221-13. Hymirto Love: 


Lent 
The season of Lent begins with Ash Wednesday and ends the evening before 
Easter. In some of our churches, services are held at both beginning and end of 
this season; one on Ash Wednesday and the other in the evening of the Saturday 
before Easter. ‘The Lenten season is set apart as a period of preparation for Easter. 
During that time preparation is made as the Christian directs his attention on the 
one hand to the fact of Christ’s death, the reasons why it happened, and the results 
that flow from it, and on the other hand to the condition of his own life, his need 
of forgiveness, and the works God requires of him. Back in 1662 a direction was 
given to the churches that a certain prayer be repeated every day during the Lenten 
season, for that prayer was the expression that must come from the hearts of men 
as they sincerely carry out the life of Lent. Here is that prayer: 
Almighty and Everlasting God, who hatest nothing that Thou hast made, 
and dost forgive the sins of all those who are penitant; create and make 
in us new and contrite hearts, that we, worthily lamenting our sins and 
acknowledging our wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, the God of all mercy, 
perfect remission and forgiveness; through Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 
March 6—Ash Wednesday. 
Joel 2:12-18. Rend you rhearts. 
Matt. 6:16-21. When ye fast. 
March 8—-The World Day of Prayer. 
This day is under the leadership of the National Committee of Church 
women. Special programs are available for services that may be held in 
our communities. 
March 10—The First Sunday in Lent. 
Matt. 4:1-11. The Temptation in the Wilderness. 
II Cor. 6:1-10. The Discipline of grace. 
March 17—The Second Sunday in Lent. 
Matt. 17-1-19. The Transfiguration. 
I Thess. 4:1-12. Call to holiness. : 
March 24—The Third Sunday in Lent. 
Luke 11 :14-28. 
Ephesians 5:1-14. Followers of God. 
March 31—The Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
This Sunday is often known as Mid-Lent. It breaks the solemnity of the 
Lenten season, for traditionally it is a day of gratitude that man’s sins 
are forgiven. 
John 6:1-15. Feeding the five thousand. 
Galatians 4:21-31. Justification by faith. 
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Christian Education 


Planning Worship Services 


People, old and young, are searching 
for a directive” for their lives. In the 
midst of a world which grasps madly at 
every social and economical guarantee of 
security, people seek the personal power to 
build strong, adequate lives. At such a 
time the Christian Church alone has the 
final answer to this need for personal abili- 
ty to cope with a frightening world. That 
answer is, to teach people to worship God 
and thereby receive the power to live posi- 
tively and strongly. 

Adults today are bewildered and not a 
little tired. Young people feel a compul- 
sion to “do something” constructive, but 
they don’t know quite what to do or how 
to do it. Children still want to know that 
they are living in a friendly world. Clearly, 
in the privilege of teaching people to wor- 
ship, the Church has a rare opportunity to 
lead people into the inner world of life- 
giving peace which comes from right re- 
lationship with God. Men and women, 
boys and girls, must find how the deep 
places of their hearts can be cleansed and 
purified from fears and anxieties, hatreds 
and cruelties, prejudices and warped emo- 
tions, frustrations and_ self-obsessions. 
Worship is this way which we all need so 
desperately to find. To the art of worship 
the Sunday School can make a definite 
contribution. 

As we think about the part which the 
Sunday School can play in this important 
task, we may note that thus far the usual 
so-called worship in Sunday Schools has 
fallen short of the mark. We have tended 
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to make of our worship one of two things: 
(a) a haphazard opening exercise to fill 
in time until all arrive, or, (b) a profes- 
sionalized thing in which the leader of 
worship performs the act for the rest of 
the people. In either case, people have not 
learned to worship; they have not really 
taken part; they have been spectators. 
There was nothing about the conglomer- 
ate singing-announcements routine of (a) 
which led to God’s presence. There was 
nothing about (b) which actually guided 
people individually into communion with 
God. We have forgotten what we must 
remember again: the heart of Christianity, 
and Christian living, is a personal relation- 
ship with God. No one can achieve this 
relationship for another person, although 
he may help in the process. Worship is 
something which each individual must do 
for himself. Yet people must learn how to 
worship, even as they learn to read and 
write. They must learn how to worship 
alone and how to worship as a member of 
a worshipping group. Properly learned 
and practiced, worship results in making 
it possible for the individual to achieve a 
worshipful attitude toward every aspect 
of daily living—and by “worshipful atti- 
tude” we mean the ability and willingness 
to let personal life be constantly recon- 
structed so that we do not remain the same 
weak individual but become a strong and 
responsible person. Worshipful living re- 
quires the ability to recognize God’s guid- 
ing hand in all events of life, not just while 
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we are sitting in a Sunday School class 
or a church service. 

What can the Sunday School, through 
a twenty or thirty minute worship period 
once a week, do both to teach people how 
to worship and to lead them in actual wor- 
ship experiences? Well, the Sunday 

chool can make this time a sort of 
“coaching process” so that members of its 
congregation may know how to worship 
both alone and in a group. During this 
period, young and old alike can learn that 
worship is this process of letting-God- 
speak to us, and not merely going through 
certain motions such as bowing the head 
or listening to a talk. We can interpret 
worship as an opening of the gates of our 
innermost need to God’s healing and in- 
spiring presence. And we can give the 
members of the Sunday School congrega- 
tion some resources and techniques (if we 
may use the word) for so opening the 
gates of the spirit. These resources and 
techniques include such things as the art 
of praying, the value and use of periods 
of silence, worshipful reading of the Bible, 
the uplifting power of hymn-singing, the 
importance of guided meditations, and so 
on. But, we will not give our Sunday 
School pupils these resources by talking 
about them. We will use these resources 
in carefully planned periods of worship, 
presenting them in such a way that each 
person may be led to want to worship. 
That is, we will do the human share of 
leading people in a worshipful experience. 
Then, at other times, we will show our 
pupils how they may use these same re- 
sources in their own personal worship 
when alone. To tell people that they 
should pray will have meaning if they have 
prayed, silently or aloud or through fol- 
lowing a leader’s prayer, in a group serv- 
ice. To tell people that they should take 
time for meditation, or thinking, will not 
seem impossible if they have taken time 
in a group service for meditation on the 
wonders of God’s care. ‘To read the Bible 
in order to find God’s message to us will 
have meaning Jesus’ commandments 
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have been the theme of worship services. 
The continuing use of these resources in 
personal worship will bring that sense of 
God’s guiding presence in all of life’s ac- 
tivities and decisions. Thus we may teach 
our Sunday School pupils to worship. 

The worship of God must have some 
pattern, or order. It cannot be accom- 
plished through simply throwing together 
a few of the so-called “elements” of wor- 
ship, such as prayer and scripture. The 
presence of such activities does not guar- 
antee worship. That is why the traditional 
opening exercises fail to be worship. There 
must be a purposeful order of events. 
Basically, there are three “movements” 
in worship, just as there are movements 
in a symphony. In one way or another, 
these should be present in a worship serv- 
ice, They are 

1. God: Worship is a person’s response 
to God. Thus worship should begin with 
some picture of God at work, of God as 
He reveals Himself to us. The worship 
service which begins thus (through a pas- 
sage of scripture, the reading of a passage 


praising the glory and love of God, a_ 


hymn, etc.) may genuinely lead us into 
God’s presence because we are made 


aware of His presence. Too often we over-_ 


look the necessity for confronting the wor- 
shipping group with God; we try to in- 
duce what we think is the right mood in- 
stead of bringing out some picture of God) 
which will speak to each person individu- 
ally. This first movement of worship may 
be expressed, for example, in some of 
these ways: : 

(a)—Awareness of Need for God: 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 

. for they shall be filled.” 


Mth\—sRecalling the fellowship to ot | 


we belong: “We gather together as al 
group of people who seek to know God.” 
(c)—Recalling our kinship with wor- 
shippers of past and future: “O Lord, 
Thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations.” 
(d)—God’s most personal revelation of 
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Hymn of the Month 


Fairest Lord Jesus 


It is disconcerting to find that the things 
we have known and accepted for years 
prove to be false, yet it is an experience 
we often have. No doubt the majority of 
Christians who love and know the hymns 
of the church have accepted this hymn 
with its traditional name, “Crusader’s 
Hymn.” The understanding was that is 
was sung by those courageous and de- 
voted—though a trifle misguided—saints 
of old as they marched to the Holy City. 

In this case, the beauty and effective- 
ness of. the hymn is not harmed as we meet 
the fact that the crusaders never sang it, 
since it was written in 1677. Richard Wil- 
lis, who introduced the hymn into Ameri- 
ca in 1850, writes, “It was found in West- 
phalia (Prussia) and, according to the 
traditional text found with it, this hymn 
was sung by the German Pilgrims on their 
way to Jerusalem.” This, no doubt, ex- 
plains its erroneous name today. 

There is more background material 
available concerning the tune than there 
is for the hymn. It comes from one of the 
folk songs of Silesia, Central Europe, re- 
corded first by a Dr. Hoffman in a book 
of Silesian Folk Songs. He writes, “In 
the summer of 1836 I visited a friend in 
the countryside of Silesia. Toward eve- 
ning I heard the hay wardens sing, and 
made inquiries. They sang folk songs 
which to me seemed worthy of collection 
. .. How far back this melody goes cannot 
be determined. It is sung by all classes 
and all ages, from the shepherd on the 
hillside to the lisping urchin in the nur- 
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sery. 
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The tune has been used in several forms 
in English hymnody, but perhaps the most 
interesting use is its appearance in “The 
Legend of St. Elizabeth,” written by the 
famous pianist-composer, Franz Liszt. He 
used the melody, “derived from an old 
Pilgrim’s Song” as the basis for the Cru- 
sader’s March in this oratorio. 

Since the purpose of the Hymn-of-the- 
Month is to enhance the congregation’s 
participation, appreciation, and enjoy- 
ment in our hymn singing, it might be 
wise to follow Augustine Smith’s sug- 
gestion in some worship service where the 
hymn is used. “As an introduction to the 
singing of this first stanza, the minister 
may read John 1:1-4. Introducing the 
second stanza, Emerson’s poem, ‘* Music,” 
should be read: 

It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the song of women heard, 

But in the darkest, meanest things 

There always, always something sings. 
Then before the third stanza, the “Mid- 
night Hymn” of the Psalmist (Psa. 8: 
3-5) may profitably be read.” 

Of similar value would be the inclusion 
of several appropriate scripture refer- 
ences in connection with the theme; Psalm 
27:4, Song of Sol. 5:16, and Isaiah 60:2, 
3. A study and appreciation of that scrip- 
tural background as well as rich poetic 
expression of the hymn itself gives added 
meaning to one authority’s characteriza- 
tion of ‘‘Fairest Lord Jesus.” It is the 
“Marching Song of the Out-of-Doors.” 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


What Shall I Do With Lent? 


* 


As the Lenten season approaches, my thoughts are again and again drawn to 
the temptation of Jesus—that agonizing, forty-day experience in the desert through 
which he struggled to a high victory, and which led him ultimately to Calvary, 
These forty days of conflict (which are behind the symbolism of Lent) occurred at 
the beginning of his public ministry. In the beginning, Jesus had doubts. He had 
a message for his people, but He knew his message would be too difficult for the 
mass of them. They wanted an earthly kingdom; He had something far better to 
offer them. Did He have the strength and courage not to yield? 

Out there in the desert, alone, he struggled with the problem confronting him. 
He fasted forty days and nights, and was famished as a result of the fasting, but 
He refused to accept the ease a miracle-performing life could bring him by resisting 
the temptation to turn stones into bread; He thwarted the temptation of a life of 
popularity that could be His by doing spectacular deeds; He turned his back for- 
ever upon the power of wealth that could be his by merely bowing to its influence. 
He could have the world at His feet if He listened to the clamor of the people, if 
He would establish an earthly kingdom. 

Jesus came out of his desert experience victorious. His decision was made. He 
returned to his disciples with a faith that had risen above the temptation of a life 
of splendor and ease; He chose a life of no compromise with evil or with the world. 
His entire ministry gives evidence of His complete and successful resistance to 
those temptations He faced in the beginning. 

I like to think of that desert experience as the first Lent—a time when Jesus 
Himself went apart to examine His motives, to deepen his own spiritual life. 

What shall I do with Lent? First, I shall make an earnest study of Jesus’ 
ministry, and meditate seriously upon his life. Secondly, I shall examine myself in 
the light of that study and meditation in an endeavor to deepen my spiritual growth. 
Lent is my time of personal inventory; it is my opportunity to learn just where I 
stand before God, to renew my spiritual strength, to attain a new vision of the Way 
of Love—my opportunity to imitate Christ more faithfully. 

If I thus use Lent, surely at the close of the season I cannot sink to the same 
low spiritual level on which I stood before Lent began. I shall have taken my 
stand on higher ground; my endeavor will have brought me more nearly in accord 


with the will of God. 


My Prayer 
“O Jesus, thou wast tempted, alone in deserts wild; 
No human friend was near thee, the evil tempter smiled. 
O Jesus, thou didst conquer by God’s own power in thee, 
Help me, O Christ, to conquer ; give me the victory ! 
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O Jesus, thou wast tempted to meanness, greed and shame, 
In all points like as I am, in every way the saine. 

With God’s great words of promise thy memory was stored, 
And mean things lost their favor beside God’s holy word. 


O Jesus, thou wast tempted to live for self alone, 
To be great, rich and powerful, to get, to keep, to own. 
Thou didst not bow to Mammon, but chose to worship God. 
O give me strength to follow, to walk where thou hast trod! 
Amen” 
ESTHER SCHULZ, Paia. 
(Mrs. THEODORE SCHULZ) 
Suggested Scripture study for Lent: 
The temptations—Matthew 4:1-11 
Matthew 5, 6, 
The Passion Week—John Zee Se Age o se LO; 17, ish a, AO ake 
Hymns to memorize: 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 
O Jesus, I Have Promised 
Draw Thou My Soul, O Christ 
Take My Life and Let it Be Consecrated. 


. 


Rev. and Mrs. Abraham Poepoe 


Reverend and Mrs .Abraham Poepoe 
were the guests of honor at a tea given 
by Mrs. Frank Midkiff at her beautiful 
home, Luakaha, January 11th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poepoe have come from 
Hawaii to have charge of the work in the 
Koolau area under the auspices of the 
Hawaiian Board and the Woman’s Board 
of Missions. 

Their family consists of six children, the 
oldest son serving in the army, Ramona 
a senior at the Honokaa High School, 
Ronney a student at the Kamehameha 
School for Boys, and three younger chil- 
dren living at home. 

The Poepoes are at present living in 
Mr. Theodore Richards’ house at Koko- 
kahi. r 

—Laura A. MorGAn. 


The Mainland in Retrospect 


One of the most inspiring and valuable ex- zation that they are a part of us—and that we 
periences of our entire trip was the meeting of out here in Hawaii are a part of them. We are 
various small groups of earnest Christian women all working together for a more Christ-like 
all over this great country of ours and the reali- community. I have previously written of the 
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stimulating experience of attending the Biennial 
Council meetings at Grand Rapids in June of 
1945, there meeting leaders of our Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches from all over the 
States. Soon it will be the privilege of others 
of our women of Hawaii to have that inspiring 
contact, for in June of this year another such 
conference will be held. 

As I met with the women of Colorado, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and other places, I was 
reminded again and again that here was a group 
of devoted women—not finished products, not 
perfect saints—but women who have a conviction 
that the Christian Church, with all its faults, 
is an influence for good in the community; that 
to be affiliated with it, striving to be a follower 
of Christ and a good neighbor is effective. In- 
deed many feel it is the only hope in this troubled 
world. It was encouraging to realize that these 
little groups were not just working alone at a 
hopelessly impossible task but that all over the 
world were groups with like convictions and 
faith and that all together we are instruments of 
God and that the results of our labors depend 
upon our ability to live for God and above our 
own selves. The rest can be left to Him. 

Another impression was not as encouraging. 
Everywhere was tension. Folks were overtired 
from long hours and years of war work. They 
were frustrated because their desires and am- 
bitions could not be realized. Homes were bro- 
ken, at least temporarily, and anxiety was felt 
for loved ones in dangerous situations. Few 
made the effort to be polite or courteous, it 
seemed. This was true of clerks, bus drivers 
and pedestrians. It made little difference what 
their racial background or their complexion 
might be. It: was more noticeable, however, if 
the offender happened to be of a different color 
or class from those offended and one heard of 
the insolence or “nerve” of the Negro or Jew. 
It did seem true that some individuals of mi- 
nority groups tried to take advantage of this 
opportunity to give vent to pent-up emotions— 
to “get even” perhaps. Sometimes it was so 
ridiculous that one was tempted to laugh. 

One of the unfortunate phases of this major- 
ity-minority relationship was the many rumors 
one heard. There were the “Eleanor Clubs” 
supposed to have been instituted by Mrs. Roose- 
velt in order “to get all of the Negro women out 
of the white people’s kitchens by Christmas ;” 
and the “push-days” when Negroes were sup- 
posed to push and shove the “white folks’? about 
and make life generally unpleasant for them. We 
tried our best to run these rumors down but, 
like most of the rumors about Hawaii during 
the early days of the war, they were wholly 
unfounded. Then there were the stories about 
the Jewish officers in the service being forced, 
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at the point of a gun, to take the lead on the 
battlefield, only to be shot in the back by their 
own troops. It is amazing how many educated 
people repeated these stories without taking the 
trouble to ascertain whether they were fact or 
fancy, thus spreading and intensifying racial 
animosities. 

The third impression was the great stride 
which the Negro group in our land has made in 
the educational field. We were impressed with 
the fine caliber of well-educated leaders whom 
we met in many fields of endeavor all over the 
country. While we were in New Orleans a 
conference of Negro high school principals was 
being held at Dillard University. A large num- 
ber of those present hold M.A. or Ph.D. degrees 
and their problems and their thinking could be 
matched in any similar educational circle in 
our nation. It was a real privilege to have had 
such an opportunity. It enlarged our hope for 
the future of this neglected group in our midst, 
—yes, for the country as a whole, since the nine- 
tenths cannot assure a fine democracy so long 
as the one tenth lives as it has been forced to do 
during these past decades. 

Again we were impressed by the very. fine 
adjustment that so many of our young Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry were making. We 
learned that employers who had never come in 
contact with this group before were so favorably 
impressed by their good qualities that a gratify- 
ing number of them were eager for the services 
of these young Americans. They were being 
assimilated into the larger group and were tak- 
ing their rightful places as good citizens. Many 
were east of the Rockies for the first time, sep- 
arated from other members of their families, 
especially their parents, meeting new problems 
and temptations, yet making fine adjustments. 

As we travelled back and forth and up and 
down we were made aware of the immensity of 
our country. Off the beaten track we found that 
many of our people were not conscious of the 
great problems of the various groups living and 
working together in close proximity. However, 
for the most part, they were eager to learn and 
interested in the discussion of these critical social 
issues. Some groups, on the other hand, were — 
working at the problem by having members of - 
other races and faiths meet with them for dis- 
cussions and questionings—a ‘‘know-your-neigh- 
bor” policy. Groups like the Lisle Fellowship 
which is made up of young people of various 
racial and economic backgrounds, live and work 
together for a period of six weeks. They go 
out into the surrounding communities after hay- 
ing made previous arrangements, generally 
through the local churches. A group of five or 
six young people form a unit, present themselves 
usually on a Thursday, and the local set-up tells 
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them what service they wish to render. It some- 
times happens that they are asked to help finish 
a club-room or to conduct a social evening, 
teach a Sunday School class, or lead a young 
people’s group. Monday morning they return 
to camp where they have an evaluation meeting. 
Here they decide whether they have handled the 
situation as well as could be expected under the 
circumstances, what was wrong with the whole 
experience, or what the response of the local 
group was. These occasions afford excellent op- 
portunities for the growth of the individuals 
participating. Also they give the people in these 
communities an opportunity to see how members 
of various ethnic groups are able to live and 
work together in Christian fellowship. Often 
there will be a Negro, a Chinese, or a Japanese, 
and a national from some South American coun- 
try, along with one or two white Americans. 
Probably the greatest value of all comes to the 
members of the Lisle Fellowship themselves who 
often, for the first time, have the chance for in- 
timate fellowship with persons who have diverse 
racial or cultural backgrounds. Many enduring 
friendships are made during these weeks to- 
gether. 


Those who read our daily papers and the cur- 
rent issues of our magazines, or who listen to 
the reports of men who know these problems at 
first hand, must realize that we are living in a 
grave and momentous time. It is impressive 
when a columnist like Drew Pearson makes 
statements such as “Only diplomacy of the most 
revolutionary kind, based upon the Sermon on 
the Mount can counteract the revolutionary wea- 
pon of the atom bomb. 
gotten that Christ was a revolutionist. Some- 
times the world has forgotten this just as woe- 
fully and completely as it has forgotten the 
principles which he taught.” 


Many of us have for- 


I returned to Hawaii Nei feeling that we are 
privileged people to be living in such crucial 
times and in such a strategic center. But this 
privilege carries with it a very grave respon- 
sibility to exercise that “diplomacy” and Chris- 
tian grace. Only so can frictions and difficulties 
be kept at a minimum in our own communities, 
and goodwill and mutual trust be created. 


—Reva M. WEAVER 


(Mrs. Galen Weaver) 


Courtesy of Mr. Harold Smith 
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Quarterly Meeting of the Woman’s Board 
February 5, 1946 


It has long been in the minds and hearts of 
the Executive Committee of the Woman’s Board 
to hold a quarterly meeting in one of the Con- 
gregational Churches outside of the city of Ho- 
nolulu, in order that the fellowship of the city 
churches might be extended to the rural areas. 
So it came about that when the Missionary So- 
ciety of Lanakila, the Congregational Church 
of Kaneohe, gave the invitation for the February 
meeting of the Board, it was gladly accepted. 

The hour of 9:30 on the morning of Tuesday, 
February 5th found a chartered bus and several 
private cars filled to capacity, on their way to 
Kaneohe where they were greeted by the host- 
esses for the day, the ladies of Lanakila. Each 
arriving guest was presented with a corsage of 
lovely red lehua blossoms resting upon a fern 
frond, typical of the luxuriant foliage every- 
where in evidence. The Church itself was decor- 
ated with large ape leaves of variegated green 
and white while a bowl of red and white lehua 
blossoms added its bit of color to the scene. 

Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt, the President of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific 
Islands, called the meeting to order at 10:30 
and gave a hearty word of greeting to all who 
had come from. far and near, some from so great 
a distance as Waialua, and a word of thanks to 
the hostesses so kindly offering their hospitality. 

A brief business meeting consisted of the read- 
ing of the minutes of the Quarterly Meeting of 
November 6th, approved as read, the inimitable 
balances on the right side as always, reflecting 
generous gifts from many sources, and the report 
of Mrs. Chong which she called “Glimpses from 
the Field.” 

She reported ten senior Branches as meeting 
regularly, most of them once a month, one new 
Junior Group called Hui Hanalike, meaning 
“Working together,” meeting every week under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. Richmond Ellis. 
This new group belongs to Kawaiahao Church. 
At Christmas time three of these girls partici- 
pated in a play in Hawaiian, written by Rev. 
Edward Kahale and directed by Mrs. Kahale. 

The several Kodachrome films received from 
the Missionary Council were shown in October 
and November to approximately 1528 persons. 
It is hoped that other films will be received later 
and shown to groups in Hawaii. This is being 
planned by the Missionary Education Committee 
of which Mrs. Allen Hackett is chairman. Mrs. 
Chong also spoke of meetings of the Extension 
and Project Committee who have packed and 
mailed two boxes of clothing for Cairo, Egypt 
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and Johannesburg, South Africa, and have given 
two boxes of clothing to the Honolulu Council 
of Churches to be sent to Okinawa. Mrs. Robert 
Lloyd has recently assumed the chairmanship 
of this Committee. 

The Editor of the Woman’s Board section of 
the Friend, Mrs. James F. Morgan, is hoping 
that a column of items concerning the Junior 
Branches of the Board may be forthcoming be- 
fore long. 

The Junior Branch Committee under Mrs. 
Wilbur Thomas as chairman is planning a Youth 
Rally in April. So much for Mrs. Chong’s sur- 
vey of the Woman’s Board work on Oahu, 
though all too briefly told by this Secretary. 

Now on an imaginary trip by airplane to the 
other Islands, Mrs. Chong took us to Hilo where 
the new President of the Hilo Branch is Mrs. 
Mark Talmage. That group is planning a series 
of studies on the books “The Southwest Pacific” 
“Uprooted Peoples” “The Cross over Africa.” 
They will observe the World Day of Prayer 
and May Fellowship Day. The next imaginary 
airplane stop would be at North Kohala where 
the King’s Daughters Unit has been busy with 
the making of baby garments, some of which 
have been sent to Honolulu to be included in the 
boxes sent away by the Extension Committee. 

On Maui the stop-over by plane showed the 
Makawao Branch planning interesting programs 
under the leadership of Mrs. Rowan and Mrs. 
Schultz. Mrs. Chong had an interesting inter- 
view with some of the Board’s friends from Ka- 
laupapa, Molokai who are spending a brief va- 
cation at the Kalihi Receiving station. This in- 
terview was followed by a letter of appreciation 
from Kalaupapa enclosing a gift of $10.00 for 
the Board’s work. The Island of Lanai is rep- 
resented on the Missionary Education Commit- 
tee by Mrs. Strickled who is particularly inter- 
ested in the plans of that Committee for Visual 
Education. 

The last stop of our imaginary plane trip, 
Mrs. Chong said, was at Kauai, where a new 
branch is being started at Kapaa under Mrs. 
Seido Ogawa. Groups are being reorganized 
at Waioli, Hanalei, while other groups showed 
increased interest by larger numbers of program 
leaflets requested. The Lihue Christian Church 
sent two boxes of new baby clothes, children’s 
dresses, toys, etc. for distribution. 

Back at lovely Lanakila in Kaneohe, the 
President, Mrs. Pratt, announced that the World 
Day of Prayer would be observed by a serivce 
at the Christian Church on Kewalo Street on 
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March 8th. Mrs. Pratt mentioned the Cent-A- 
Meal boxes as being ready for distribution in 
the expectation that every one interested in giv- 
ing to Missions, would take one and place it on 
the dining table through the season of Lent. 
Children in a family may thus be trained early 
in the habit of giving. 

The offering was received with the prayer 
“Accept these gifts and ourselves for the up- 
building of thy Kingdom upon earth.” After 
the hymn—‘Fair Hawaii, Land of Rainbows,” 
Mrs. Pratt then called upon Mr. Henry P. Judd, 
the pastor of Lanakila Church to lead a brief 
devotional service. After words of welcome to 
the church of “Victory,” for that is what the 
name means, Mr. Judd said he would like to 
take something very practical directly from the 
Bible as the foundation of his talk. In Isaiah 
we may find the words, “The Lord God hath 
given me the tongue of the learned, that I should 
know how to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary.” Shall we examine our words 
and see if they are the gift of God? Do they 
answer the following tests? Are they true? Are 
they kind? Are they necessary? Do we speak 
the right word at the right time, perhaps a word 
of encouragement to the over-burdened, of com- 
fort to the sorrowing and a word of praise and 
appreciation to those who have done well? Mr. 
Judd’s talk closed with an earnest prayer to our 
King, Father, Master and Saviour for courage, 
hope, enthusiasm in the words we are called 
upon to speak. 

A group of Kaneohe women sang a hymn in 
Hawaiian, “E Lawe I Ke Ola,” which means 
“Go Bear Glad Tidings.” 

Mr. Abraham Poepoe, who has lately come 
to Oahu to begin religious work on the wind- 
ward side, was next introduced. In general he 
spoke of the plan he had thus far made for his 
work. He would assist Mr. Judd at Kaneohe in 
religious education especially. Further along the 
shore at Waikane and Hauula he expected to 
haye pastoral work among the people as well as 
preaching services and work in religious educa- 
tion. He spoke with great enthusiasm of the 
possibilities of his work and expressed the hope 
that with the backing of the Hawaiian Board 
and of the Woman’s Board, he would be enabled 
to do a constructive piece of work for the up- 
building of the Kingdam of God in that distant 
area. Mr. Poepoe expressed great appreciation 


of the reception given for him and Mrs. Poepoe 
at Mrs. Midkiff’s home on January 11. He said 
the cordiality of friends there was a source of 
great encouragement to him as he is starting on 
this new work. 

A roll call of attendance followed Mr. Poe- 
poe’s interesting plan of work. There were pres- 
ent, according to the Secretary’s count, women 
from Beretania Chinese Church ;Central Union 
Missionary Unit; First Chinese Church on King 
Street; Kalihi Union Friendship Circle; Kauma- 
kapili Church, (Kahoaloha) ; Kawaiahao Mis- 
sionary Unit; Nuuanu Christian Church; Kane- 
ohe Woman’s Society; Waialua Liliuokalani So- 
ciety ; Waikane Women’s Society; and the Pearl 
City group. The Woman’s Board hymn, ‘More 
Love to Thee, O Christ,” and the benediction 
by Mr. Judd, closed the morning session. 

Before the informal luncheon was begun, a 
noon-time prayer was offered by Mrs. Richards 
remembering especially before the throne of 
grace, Mrs. Mumma, who is seriously ill in the 
Hospital and Mrs. Schenck in the serious con- 
dition of her beloved husband. It was moved, 
seconded, and carried that letters of love and 
sympathy by written to these two dear friends 
and leaders of the Board’s work. Coffee, fruit 
punch and ice cream were prepared by Mrs. 
Midkiff and Mrs. Bowers and served along with 
sandwiches brought from home. 

The afternoon session was called to order by 
the President, Mrs. Pratt, who introduced Miss 
Frances Eddy, the daughter of Dr. Brewer Eddy. 
Miss Eddy spoke of the year and a half she had 
spent in Johannesburg, South Africa, in Ameri- 
can Board work. She spoke all too briefly of 
the “Townships” where the Zulu people live 
outside of the city of Johannesburg, the strict 
laws under which they live, with relation to the 
white people, the missionary schools which are 
the only schools where they may be educated. 
She spoke of the great ability the Zulu people 
have in singing and of their harmonizing a few 
snatches of notes casually over-heard into won- 
derful part-singing. Miss Eddy closed this fas- 
cinating talk with the singing of a Zulu song. 

The Mizpah benediction ended this very in- 
teresting meeting of the Woman’s Board with 
the ladies of the Lanakila Church at Kaneohe. 


—KartEe W. Forses, 
Recording Secretary. 


The Least Known Continent 


Africa is our subject of study on the Foreign 
Missions theme and we should find it a most 
interesting subject for that great continent has 
such a variety of conditions and problems that 
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there is always more to learn about it. As it 
stretches from the Mediterranean to the south 
for thousands of miles crossing the equator, 
there are great extremes of climate. There are 
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many different tribes and languages with many 
strange customs. 

Across the northern end are the countries 
which were so much in the war news a short 
time ago; and Egypt lying in the Nile Valley, 
bordered by deserts, so ancient that it figures in 
the Bible history with our old friends Abraham 
and Joseph and Moses. The people of the pres- 
ent are of Arab stock and largely Moham- 
medans. However missionaries are at work 
there and we of the woman’s Board of Missions 
have a small share in a baby clinic in crowded 
Cairo. All Mohammedan women are robed in 
black veils while the men wear bright colors. 
As you move south along the Nile the people 
are darker until they are jet black in the Soudan. 
Also they are more primitive, wearing little or 
no clothing in places. 

As we think of Central Africa our thoughts 
turn to the great missionary, David Livingston, 
who first carried the love of Christ to “Darkest 
Africa.’ A monument stands on the spot where 
Stanley found him after he had been lost to 
sight so long that people feared for his life. A 
wonderful statue of Dr. Livingston faces the 
great Victoria Falls which he was the first white 
man to see. 

Johannesburg is a huge British city surround- 
ed by what appear to be little hills but which 
prove to be “dumps” from the many gold mines 
of the neighborhood. Native men are brought 
in from the villages and. live in “compounds.” 
Taking them away from their families and tribes 
and placing them under unusual conditions pro- 
duces many difficulties. Here is a great oppor- 
tunity for Christian work and Ray Phillips uses 
moving-pictures a great deal for education and 
entertainment of the men. 

The natives of the country are gathered in 
“townships” or reservations but not. many are 
allowed to live in Johannesburg. This gives 
them long trips often to do their daily work. 
Government and mission cooperate in schools for 
the children. 

Miss Ruth Cowles does a most interesting 
piece of work under the American Board in a 
Health Center in Alexandra township. We have 
a share in the work of Bridgman Memorial 
Hospital in Johannesburg which is a maternity 
hospital for native women. Rey. James Dexter 


Taylor has the Transvaal and his wife supervises 
sewing in the schools. The natives have special 
names for these loved missionaries which have 
meaning. Dr. Taylor’s is “Peacemaker,” and 
Mrs. Taylor’s is “She who gives with both 
hands,” while Miss Cowles’ is “The little lady 
with the loving heart.” 

The American Board has strong missions at 
Angola in West Africa and Mt. Salinda in East 
Africa as well as stations around Durban, South 
Africa. 

In Durban is the McCord Zulu Hospital with 
Dr. Allen Taylor in charge, where they have a 
nurses’ training school. Mrs. Taylor is a trained 
nurse. She also heads the Wayfarers, which is 
our organization for native girls much like the 
Girl Scouts. Adams College for boys and girls 
has vocational, and teacher training, and minis- 
terial training, with music department endowed 
by Honolulu friends. Inanda Seminary, also 
near Durban, has a fine group of bright-faced 
girls. 

The race prejudice of South Africa is slow in 
breaking down although the wars that largely 
produced it are long past. There are the British, 
the Africands, (those of Dutch descent,) the 
colored people (half white,) the natives 
(blacks,) and a large group of Indians from In- 
dia. All these groups’ keep aloof and do not 
mingle although the British and the Dutch com- 
bine in Government, using both languages. The 
natives are kept under many restrictions. An 
article in the May Missionary Herald called, 
“There’s A New Spirit Moving in Africa,” says: 

“Africans have had many new experiences 
during the war years. Many of them are think- 
ing new and disturbing thoughts. They need 
a new perspective and a new sense of values. 

“What they have seen has made them think 
about the rights of the black man.” 

I cannot close without speaking of the music 
of Africa. You would love to hear the natives 
sing hymns. Often one voice leads off and then 
the others come in, in a rich full chorus with 
harmonies which remind one of a pipe organ. 
Sometimes the tribes are like ours but others 
are quite different. There is always a delightful 
rhythm. Music is deep within their souls. 

—Harriet A. BAKER 
(Mrs. Albert S. Baker) 
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General Council News 


Dr. Lucius C. Porter 


BOSTON, Mass., Nov. 20.—Dr. Lu- 
cius C. Porter, LL.D., D.D., distinguished 
Congregational educator and for over two 
years one of the American civilian pris- 
oners at Weihsien Internment Camp, 
North China, has reached the United 
States, and will spend Thanksgiving, re- 
united with his family, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. H. Kirkpatrick, 18 
North Porter Avenue, Elgin Illinois. 

Dr. Porter was met in California by 
his wife, Mrs. Lilliam Dudley Porter and 
has been visiting with his brother, James 
T. Porter of LaMesa, California. 

Dr. and Mrs. Porter are the parents of 
H. Dudley Porter, 235 Walzford, Road, 
Rochester, New York. Dr. Porter is the 
uncle of Quincy Porter of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, and 
both he and Mrs. Porter are the special 
representatives in China of the Old South 
Congregational Church, Copley Square, 
Boston. The Porters will visit Boston 
later. 

An athlete from college days, Dr. Por- 
ter celebrated his 60th birthday in 1941 
by running an exhibition race at Yenching 
University, Peiping, China, where he was 
not only Professor of Philosophy and 
Logis but coach of the track team. At 
Yale University he earned his ““Y”’ on the 
track team. In 1915 this erudite professor 
(Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma, RHO) 
won the high and low hurdles at the Far 
Eastern Championship Games in Shang- 
hai. Through the year Dr. Porter has kept 
fit by running three or four mornings a 
week. 

Brief reports of the internment life 
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seeping out from behind the curtain of 
silence which has hung between the Weih- 
sien Camp and the outside world for over 
two years indicate that one of Dr. Porter’s 
responsibilities was that of Water Co- 
ordinator. The only source of water for 
washing, cooking and drinking among the 
thousand internees came from a pump 
outside the kitchen. It had to be boiled 
before use and this meant seeing that suf- 
ficient water was pumped and on hand for 
heating several times a day. It also neces- 
sitated rising at 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Touched by the drab job of washing 
dishes which befell the ladies of the camp, 
Dr. Porter often appeared in the kitchen 
to read poetry while the dishes were being 
washed. He was also a zealous leader of 
a regular class in callisthenics for the men. 

3ecause the summers were exceedingly 
hot, clothing limited, and his work stren- 
uous, Dr. Porter reduced his costume to a 
pair of running pants. Soon tanned a deep 
brown, his fellow prisoners solemnly be- 
stowed upon him a feather and red string 
to be tied to his head in approved Red- 
skin fashion. 

But come evening a metamorphosis took 
place and the naturally fastidious profes- 
sor emerged in a cherished white silk suit, 
gracefully waving a fan, to give learned 
but lucid lectures on Chinese philosophy 
to his fellow internees. Since the only 
time Dr. Porter had in which to prepare 
for these lectures was between 2 and 4 
in the morning, and since he lived in a 
room with 20 other inmates and did not 
wish to disturb their slumbers with his 
light, he would go out into the grounds 
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and sit down under a convenient street 
lamp. 

Dr. Porter was born in China of mis- 
sionary parents and has been Professor of 
Philosophy and Logic at Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, since 1916. He first went 
to China, however, for service as a mis- 
sionary under the American Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1908 and working at 
Tunghsien for eight years. 

Dr. Porter is known in university cir- 
cles, including Harvard University where 
he has been an exchange professor and 
where Harvard-Yenching Institute has 
been building a bridge of understanding 
between the culture of China and the cul- 
ture of the West. 

In 1928-29 he lectured on Chinese cul- 
ture and literature at Harvard Graduate 
School. Dr. Porter not only studied at 
Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity (LHD) but from 1922 to 1924 he 
reorganized and headed up the Depart- 
ment of Chinese studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Other colleges deeply interested 
in Prof. Porter are Beloit College, his 
Alma Mater, Class of 1901. (Dr. Porter 
is the grandson of the first President of 
Beloit), and Union Seminary. He also 
studied in Germany on a fellowship. 

His knowledge of things Chinese made 
Dr. Porter on several occasions the con- 
ductor of seminars in the U.S.A. on Far 
Eastern subjects for groups of history 
professors, heads of college history de- 
partments and similar academic groups. 
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“The Army. as a Career” 


The Army Middle Pacific Headquar- 
ters has offered the services of one of 
their officers to interested groups as a 
speaker and discussion leader on “The 
Army as a Career.” This officer has been 
selected upon the basis of his civilian ex- 
perience in guidance and personnel work. 
Most programs will consist of a brief 
presentation of the benefits in the new 
peace-time Army, followed by a discus- 
sion, question and answer period. 


Interested groups on Oahu can make 
arrangements for this service by calling 
Fort Shafter 18171. 


call the Recruiting offices as follows: 


Island groups can 


Hawaii—Federal Building, Hilo. 


. Maui—Wadsworth Building, High and 
Wells Sts. Telephone 8881 Wailuku. 


Kauai—National Guard Armory, Li- 
hue. 


Lt. Pettengill’s itinerary is as follows: 
Hawaii—February 21 to March 8. 


Kauai—March 18 to March 22. 


Maui—March 11 to March 15. 


Fy fen, SE A al “RECONSTRUCTING A 
For HE . LTH SHATTERED WORLD” 
HAPPIN E S ¢ (Continued from Page 11) 
DHE selves coming up against barriers which 


for the moment seem insurmountable. 
PD of v, “For another thing, we of the Church 
QA MCHO of Scotland must do the job which we 
Pe { ; 4 Midi have been appointed to do. That job 
Pa B is to till our own vineyard—this vineyard 
of Scotland, our own beloved Scotland. 
During this General Assembly we have 


heard many things to be done in our vine- 


Y L d & yard—Church Extension, the work among 
oung “aunary the young, the recruiting for the ministry, 


Dry Cleaning Co., Ltd. the factory chaplaincies, and the innumer- 
able details of our work. Let us remem- 


ber, too, that our vineyard is as wide as 
the world, and that as a branch of the 
1S40S4 KingeSte ema Ppnonerc0s6 Catholic Stee we must "go and make 

; disciples of all the nations.’ These things 
879 Kapiolani Blvd. - Phone 4538 let us do, and do well. And being Scots- 
men, let us keep also in mind how in 
these days our land is beset with many 
difficulties—concerning her fisheries, her 
agriculture, her old industries, her new 
Donate to the industries, her schools, her housing, or the 
Blood Bank depopulation of our beautiful northern 
counties. Whatever concerns the welfare 
of our Scottish people is the concern also 
of the Scottish Church, and we will fur- 
: ther it as well as we can. But when we 
City Transfer Co., Ltd. have noted all our national interests and 

Her Daraton all our churchly concerns, let us remem- 
ber that God planted this Church of Scot- 
land in order that it might nourish a living 
faith in Him, as the well-spring of all 
good work. ‘Happy is that people whose ~ 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Himself: ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.” 

Hymns, scripture, readings, prayer, 
may all be used at the beginning of the 
service, but let their purpose be to con- 
front the worshipping group with God and 
not merely to induce a certain mood. 

2 Our Lives, Before God: The second 
movement of worship should be a turning 
to our own lives and the problems which 
need God’s guidance. Here should occur 
a search for truth about ourselves, a 
search for what God’s will should be for 
us—whether a child’s problem of getting 
along with the child next-door, or an 
adult’s decision concerning treatment of 
an erring employee, or a young person’s 
decision about vocation. Here should oc- 
cur the uncovering of our needs, our wants 
and our dreams. Here we bring our per- 
sonal feelings and actions before God for 
judgment. This is a time for conversation 
between God and Self. 

Thus those who prepare and lead wor- 
ship services must know the struggles, 
fears and desires which the people in the 
worshipping group have. What are the 
life issues which the people face? Every 
age level faces vital problems—and, if 
worship is to be effective, the leader must 
know the general issues at stake. Difficul- 
ties in school life, labor difficulties, home 
relationships—any of these may need to 
be brought before God. Again, prayer, 
time for silent meditation, the use of class- 
ic litanies or prayers which express the 
basic human needs, may all be used effec- 
tively in this movement of worship. Major 
Christian concerns cannot effectively be 
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Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Telephone 4901 


treated in a single worship service. Peo- 
ple may need several services on such 
problems as home-relationships before 
they will have thought and prayed enough 
upon them to let God really break through. 

3. The New Covenant: From the min- 
gling of the first two movements, God and 
Self, comes the third movement: “The 
New Covenant.’ Here the new direction 
of living comes into view. It may be called 
the moment of “Consecration,” if you 
wish. We see a new picture of what we 
should be; we have a fresh vision of how 
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creed or color. 


AMERICAN FACTORS 
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we must live; we feel God’s presence and 
strength sustaining this new picture and 
consecration. This movement, too, must 
be expressed—perhaps in some of the 
great affirmations of faith of the Church, 
or in prayer, or in some of the great 
hymns of the Christian Faith. Stories, 
talks, other ways of presenting a message 
will be helpful in bringing the worshippers 
this new vision, but it will grow ultimate- 
ly out of the earlier part of the service: 
the presentation of self and its needs be- 
fore a God of whom we are aware. 

3ut let one point be clear: worship is 
not over when the worship service ends. 
Or, it should not be over when the bene- 
diction is pronounced. The worship serv- 
ice is the group activity from which 
springs the ability to live in different fash- 
ion. The service of worship is really com- 
pleted only when children and adults go 
forth to practice in daily living the pres- 
ence of God, which is the “worshipful at- 
titude” toward life. 

Let us, then, as we plan worship serv- 
ices, keep in mind these three fundamen- 
tal “movements” of an act of worship. 
Hymns, prayer, scripture, meditations, 
talks, silences, litanies, and so on, will con- 
tinue to be the specific means by which we 
try to express the God-Self-New Cove- 
nant pattern of worship. But let us be sure 
to choose and use them purposefully, re- 
membering that we are trying to teach our 
children and adults to worship in order 
that they may live strongly and securely in 
a turbulent world. ; 

+ Fe 

Note: The Hawaiian Board has made avail- 
able a correspondence course in “Planning Wor- 
ship Services for the Small Sunday School.” 
This is a series of eight practical studies in 
planning and conducting worship services of the 
sort discussed in this article. Groups which are 
interested in understanding worship, or which 
are responsible for planning services, will find 
this course helpful. Write to The Director of 
Christian Education, P. O. Box 150, Honolulu 
10, for information about enrolling in the course. 
The course is designed to be studied by a small 
group rather than by individuals working alone. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


16-22. The Result: Missional 

When God drew Moses into a meeting 
with him the result of this Meeting was 
missional. God said, “Go.” 

The Revelation of God would be incom- 
plete if it did not result in “Go and gather 
the elders of Israel together.’’ To Moses 
this “Go” was the outgrowth of everything 
that went before. The fruit cannot live 
without the roots to nourish it; and yet 
of what value are roots which do not bear 
fruit? A man cannot go on a mission who 
has not been first commissioned; and yet 
of what value is a commission which does 
not result in a mission? 

The story of Moses, the man, has now 
been completed. «His obscure birth, his 
training in Egypt, his growing concern 
over his brothers, his flight into Midian, 
and his subsequent life in wilderness: all 
this has ended. From this point on we 
know nothing of Moses the man separated 
from his mission. God has drawn Moses 
unto himself, so that He might send him 
unto His people. Yes, there are signs 
throughout the coming events in which 
we can detect Moses struggling to free 
himself from his mission; but this strug- 
gle increasingly decreases as his mission 
progressively demands his utmost forti- 
tude and courage. Moses, as the result of 
revelation, has become his mission. In- 
deed, he is his mission! 

ea 


In dealing with chapter three we have 
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A service ever in keeping with 
requirements of dignity, and in 
accord with the inherent nobility 
of the human spirit. 
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ignored many problems in order to stay 
within the bounds of our theme, problems 
which we shall later deal with as their 
acuteness materializes. From beginning to 
end the central theme of chapter three is 
Revelation. Events of the past and the 
future are brought together, to this 1m- 
portant Meeting between God and a hu- 
man being. What we have said must not 
be taken as a satisfactory explanation of 
all that took place. Nor ought it to be 
taken as a complete examination of the 
nature of Revelation. Rather, what has 
been written is simply reflections on the 
experience of God’s speaking to Moses. 

In our reflections we have seen that 
Revelation has at least seven sides to it: 
(1) God speaks through an_ historical 
event. (2) In speaking to man, God es- 
tablishes a Meeting between persons. (3) 
Although God speaks to one man alone, 
his disclosure is continuous throughout 
the generations of men. (4) The reason 
God speaks is purposive, and his purpose 
is deliverance in some concrete form, (5) 
Although a man may deny the call of God, 
he cannot escape from it, for the call of 
God is compulsive. (6) And yet, although 
the Meeting between God and a certain 
man is a fact he cannot escape, he cannot 
prove it to other men because the fact of 
Revelation is unprovable. (7) God calls 
a man unto Himself so that he can send 
him out again, since the result of Revela- 
tion is missional. 

—GrorcE E. SEALE. 
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CHRISTIAN DEPUTATION 
TO JAPAN BUY 


(Continued from Page 7) BONDS 
garding the work of the American churches and * 


the possible significance of Christianity in the 
reconstruction of Japan. This audience, widely 
reported in the Japanese press is, believed con- 
siderably to have enhanced the prestige of the 
Christian movement in the mind of the Japanese 


Territorial Distributor 


of 
Sheaffer Pens and Pencils 


public. Conferences were also had with Premier HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. 
Shidehara; Minister of Education, Maeda; Min- THE PIONEER PAPER HOUSE 


ister of Public Welfare, Ashida; and Foreign Ala Moana at South St. Ph. 2371 
Minister Yoshida. Here, too, the conversations | 
centered on the task of Christianity in the re- 
building of Japan. 

The deputation found Kagawa with undimin- 
ished faith in the future of the Christian enter- 
prise. With more than his customary vigor this 
world-renowned Christian is busily at work on 
many fronts including evangelism, the organiza- 
tion of cooperatives, the relief of the homeless 
and needy and the strengthening of the Social 
Democratic Party. Time and again Kagawa 
said to the American churchmen “Give us your 
prayers and send us Bibles and good mission- 
aries.” 

The influential Nippon Times in a two column 


Dependable 


editorial entitled “The Visit of the American Trust Service 
Religious Leaders” commented on the signifi- 

cance and timeliness of the visitation. “The for 
present visit in Japan of four prominent religious 


ss : : os 
leaders, comprising a deputation representing the All Hawaii 


Protestant churches of America, is a matter 
which should interest the general Japanese public 
no less than the Japanese Christians,” said the 
Times. “For, although the avowed purpose of 
this deputation is to reestablish contact with the 
Japanese Christians and to survey the general 
postwar religious situation in Japan, the influ- BISHOP TRUST 
ence of such visitors will far transcend mere COMPANY LIRITEDEE? 
matters of church policy. The work of this depu- ; 
tation is bound to mark a significant first mile- 
stone on the road of Japan’s return to the inter- 
national fellowship of peace-minded peoples.” 
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ON WHOM DOES MAN 
Lauhala Purses DEPEND? 


Carved Hawatian Trays (Continued from Page 2) 


Jewelry Items pends upon they is evidence that man de- 


pends upon man. Those evidences testify 
rae to a society that has turned in upon itself, 
Wick Mutiod owe to a society that finds its reason for being, 
AI ay 4 WO a, its existence and its goal, within itself. Or 
: to put that in religious terms, such is a 
society which has made itself its god. 
That is not being theoretical, for as one 
listens to people talk of the theys upon 
whom they depend, their voices carry the 
tones of fear, praise, awe, and thanks- 
giving, which properly belong to God 
alone. The very situation into which we 
are drifting cries aloud to us, urging us 
to turn around before it is too late, and 
find our way back to the God upon whom 
men are truly and rightly dependent. Of 
course, men will still have to live in the 
kind of world which they have now created. 
But there is no reason why that world 
need shackle them completely, nor why 
they should give themselves up to it. The 
worship and service of God can free men 
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To Win is to Serve! from the toils of present-day existence and 
at the same time give men new hearts that 
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BUY BONDS! gether. In our time men are coming to 


depend upon they; in Jeremiah’s time men 


depended upon the temple. God’s word 
CITY MILL CO. , LTD. now is the same as it was then: that only 
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HOME BUILDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1852 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME 


Our Home Building Department is completely staffed and ready to advise 
and assist you in building your own home as soon as necessary materials 
become available. We will help you with your planning, financing and final 
construction. 


Call Our 


HOME BUILDING 
DEPARTMENT 


177 South King Street 
TELEPHONE 1261 


CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


Irs gtatifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 

Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
_ by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 
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BUILDING TODAY 


for Tomorrow's Needs 


@ It is not merely a fascinating pastime to let your 
fancy play on the things that may someday come to 
Honolulu—new airports, new highways, arterial 
tunnels, new buildings—new developments in 
every field. True, these things today are little 
more than plans on drawing boards. But they will 
be the realities of a tomorrow that is not far off. 

Begin with Aviation—no other spot on earth is 
more nearly indispensable to its operation, for 
every major airline traversing the Pacific will 
pivot on these islands. 

Increased air activity is approaching Honolulu 


I rue MRreEC 


at a swiftening pace. Its onset will be an infusion 
of progress that will burst forth, not merely in 
new airports, but in expansion in every line of 
business and industry. 

And from each will come new demands for 
electricity. At Hawaiian Electric, that is the cor- 
nerstone of our thinking. Paradoxically, we face 
difficulty in meeting the existing demand, because 
war-born handicaps still impede us. But, while 
putting our best effort into dealing with the needs 
of today, we still are planning and building for 
Honolulu’s far greater tomorrow. 
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~. Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 
_ defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 

, education, publication and evangelization.” 
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Norman Craig Schenck & 
August 5, 1882 - February 25, 1946 : a 
; “For all Thy Saints, who from their labors rest, f 
| Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, : 
3 Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest. 
: Alleluia! Alleluia ! 
“Thou wast their Rock, their Fortress, and their Might ; “ 
Thou, Lord, their Captain, in the well-fought fight ; i 
: Thou, in the darkness drear, their Light of light. 
. Alleluia! Alleluia!’ 


_ The echoes of old Kawaiahao Church 
rang with this stately march of the well- 
loved tune “Militant,” sung without 
accompaniment by thirty of Norman 
Schenck’s friends and colleagues in pas- 
‘tor’s gown and chaplain’s uniform, stand- 
‘ing in a body to honor him who had gone. 
“For all Thy saints’ had been a favorite 
hymn during student days at Auburn 
Theological Seminary when Norman and 
Henry Judd were preparing themselves 
for the ministry. And as the stirring old 
‘challenge rolled forth this afternoon of 
February 27, 1946 there were not a few 
of us who heard Norman’s clear tenor 
le ading with his wonted vigor and joy. 
_ And, as we sat there during that short 
half hour of memorial service, pictures of 
orman came swiftly to mind, not only 
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echoes of his buoyant voice and happy — 


laugh, but pictures of the tall, thin lad on | 
the New Jersey farm loving his pony so | 
that he would often take his blanket out — 


to her stall and sleep beside her when it _ 


seemed that the horse that he himself had 
gentled understood him better than all the © 
world of people beside; pictures of the 


young minister bringing home his lovely _ 


bride and of his first sermon from the — 
high pulpit in the Old Tennant Church | 
where his Dutch forebears had served as 
elders and deacons, and where Norman 
was occasionally thrilled to be asked to 

preach a vacation sermon; of his first 

parish in North Carolina where his people — 
called him The Boy Preacher, or even — 
more affectionately The Boy. And endless — 
pictures of him here in the Islands whither — 


ay 


he and Dorothy, his wife, came as mis- 
sionaries among the Chinese of the Ha- 
waiian Board in 1915. Their ministry of 
more than a generation here has brought 
us all a glow of spiritual endeavor, a real- 
ity of faith, joys in service and under- 
standing hearts that are rare. 

Our young people often speak of what 
it meant to be with Norman around a 
camp fire at sunrise or sunset. There was 
never any barrier between him and young 
people of any age. His interest in their 
interests was from its beginnings one of 
the moving forces in the Church of the 
Crossroads. When this war came, he 
yearned over the millions of boys torn 
from home and hearth. Paul Denise writes 
from Kauai: “His last sermon here was 


to a large group of soldiers just about to 
ship off to combat. He gave them all he 
had. It was magnificent. His text was 
John III:16. And most of those boys 
who heard him will be greeting him now, 
—for they were in the 2nd Battalion of 
the 27th Infantry which suffered 90% 
casualties at Saipan.” 

That day of the memorial afternoon at 
Kawaiahao Dr. Oscar Maurer, in New 
Haven, was writing : “I cannot help think- 
ing of the different kinds of people who 
will be saddened by the loss of one they 
knew was their friend. I think of our trip 
together to Kalaupapa and the affection 
with which he was met there; of the com- 
fort he brought to the lepers by his tender 
prayer at the church service we shared ; 
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of the pleasure he caused them by his 
genial humor. To make a leper laugh is 
to bring joy out of pain and hopeless- 
ness, and Norman could do that, bless his 
gallant soul.” 

At the General Council of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches in 1940 Dr. 
Maurer had represented Norman Schenck 
and received for him the gold cross which 
Norman called his bishop’s cross and 
which became a treasured symbol of his 
intensified ministry as ,General Secretary 
of the Hawaiian Board of Missions. His 
wife and his children had that little cross 
inlaid in the teakwood urn which holds 
his ashes. Slanting through slender palm 
leaves, rays from the setting sun touched 
brilliantly both urn and cross that after- 
noon at Kawaiahao. Pastor Kahale, his 
face alight with an other-worldly vision 
which some of us caught dimly, had 
opened with the age-old words of the 
church, “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” From the choir loft came the beau- 
tiful Hawaiian words of “Guide me, O 
Thou great Jehovah,” caught up by many 
a voice below, some in Chinese, some in 
Japanese, some in English. The music of 
this old hymn always accompanies com- 
munion service at Kawaiahao and every 
Sabbath its sweeping exultation ushers to 
a close the leper service at Kalaupapa. 

Norman’s pastor, Galen Weaver, read 
to us some of those questions which came 
thundering through the whirlwind at Job 
in his misery and perplexity: Canst thou 
measure the sands of the sea, or hold back 
the stars in their course ?>—questions which 
Norman, in hours when spent with weak- 
ness, had more than once asked to have 
read to him, because they “‘caught him up 
into the majesty of God,” in contemplat- 
ing the laws of nature established by the 
mind of God, laws which even He Him- 
self could not thereafter set aside. 
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Then Galen Weaver’s prayer : “Eternal 
God, we have met at thy feet to affirm our 
faith in the dignity and permanence of the 
human spirit... . May all sorrow be swal- 
lowed up in gratefulness for the noble life 
we commemorate today. . . . We rejoice 
in the testimony so courageously made 
through many months of pain and weak- 
ness. We remember with gratitude the 
goodly influences which have flowed out 
into lives touched by a great public ser- 
vant ; for the years of kindling fellowship 
in which so many shared; for the wit and 
humor; the love of the beautiful; the 
loyalty to truth; the spoken words, the 
kindly deeds; the buoyant hope and the 
strong faith; for the ministry of a con- 
secrated servant of Christ and His 
CMUDCH as eas 

“Life is eternal, love is immortal, and 
death is only an horizon beyond which our 
mortal seeing is too weak to penetrate. 
Lift us up, then, O strong Son of God, 
that for a moment we may see beyond our 
mortality and our loss, with eyes cleansed 
by sorrow and spirits chastened by facing 
together the great mystery of life and 
Geathines: 

Another passage which helped Norman 
during those last months Pastor Kahale 
read with understanding: “And the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” “Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow,” we all sang then together, but 
in more than one tongue, giving thanks 
for our timeless Norman Schenck, who 
seems to us always as a young man, 
strong to run a race and pressing on from 
strength to strength. And so we bade him 
Godspeed on this present great adventure 
of life beyond our ken. 


—FEruet, M. Damon. 


The Christian Year 


Lent (Continued) 
‘The last two weeks in Lent are known as Passiontide. The emphasis here is 
completely on the closing events of Jesus’ life. 
April 7—Passion Sunday. 
John 8: 46-59 Jesus and His accusers. 
Hebrews 9: 11-28 Redemptive suffering. 
Holy Week 
April 14—Palm Sunday. 
Matthew 21: 1-9 The Triumphal Entry. 
Phil. 2; 5-11 The Mind that was in Christ Jesus. 
April 15—The Monday before Easter. 
Isaiah 63: 1-19 Judgment and Grace. 
Mark 14: 1-46 The Passion. 
April 16—The Tuesday before Easter. 
Jer. 11: 18-28 Lamb to the slaughter. 
Mark 15: 1-39 The Passion. 
April 17—The W ednesday before Easter. 

Isaiah 53: 1-12 The Man of Sorrows. 

Luke 22: 1-71 The Passion. 

April 18—The Thursday before Easter. Commonly known as Maundy 
Thursday. 

Among Protestant Churches there is coming back into use a 
service iow as the Office of Tenebrae with Holy Communion. 
This is an adaptation of a service which dates back to the fourth 
century. 

Luke 23: 1-49 The Passion. 

I Cor. 11: 23-32 The Holy Communion. 

April 19—The Friday before Easter or Good Friday. 

This day is called “good” because of Jesus’ gift of Himself in 
mankind’s behalf. Our churches now hold a three-hour service 
beginning about noon, in commemoration of the time Jesus suffered 
on the Cross. Often this service is based on The Seven Last Words. 

John 18: 1-19-42 The Passion. 

Hebrews 10: 1-25 The Sufficient Sacrifice. 

April 20—The Saturday in Holy Week. 
Matthew 27: 57-66 When even was come. 
I Peter 317-22: The Benefits of Christ. 
Eastertide 
This is a period of forty days covering the time from the Resurrection to the 
Ascension. During this period Christian people concentrate their thoughts upon the 
glorious presence of The Risen Christ among them. 
April 21—Easter Day. 
John 20: 1-18 The first day of the week. 
Col. 3: 1-15 Risen with Christ. 
First Sunday after Easter. 
John 20: 19-31 Jesus in the midst. 
I John 5: 1-12 The victory that overcometh. 
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Easter and Life 


Man's search, from the time he is born 
until the time he dies, is for life. All he 
does, actually, is to that end. He wants 
to find and appropriate for himself that 
which he knows, often unconsciously, be- 
longs to him. Whether it be the laborer, 
wielding his hoe out in the cane field, the 
student studying in the library to master 
some intellectual problem, the business 
man dealing carefully with the details of 
his affairs or the restless cosmopolitan 
wandering here and there in search of 
peace, all are trying to get through their 
activities some kind of real living existence 
for themselves. Sometimes, of course, 
man’s efforts appear to lead in strange di- 
rections as though they would escape life. 
And that is what they are doing, in one 
sense. Yet that attempt to escape always 
has a positive side to it, which is to shake 
off the life that is, in order to find a better 
one. Interpret man’s behavior as you will, 
and there are obviously many ways in 
which this can be done, it is fundamentally 
to be seen as a search for life. 

There is bound to be some confusion 
over this matter now because of the events 
of recent years. The war took the lives of 
millions of people; how then can they be 
said to have sought life? Yet nevertheless 
such was the case, for from the simplest 
peasant to the most educated and cultured 
leader, all basically sought life, either for 
themselves or for others. Indeed it is 
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quite correct to assert that the war itself 
was a struggle for life, and if we on our 
side think ouselves to be justified in our 
efforts as over against our enemies, we do 
so because we judge that the kind of life 
for which we fought is nearer to that which 
man ought to have than the life for which 
our opponents fought. And now, through 
all the conferences and meetings in which 
men are trying to establish a new world, 
there runs the hope that man may be able 
to secure life on terms that are less than 
the sacrifice of himself. So that regard- 
less of how hard it may be for men to 
see through existence to the basic principle 
underneath, that principle is present. 

It would therefore behoove man to pon- 
der carefully this condition in his career, 
to understand the ways in which he seeks 
for life, and then to learn how he may find 
it. This is no idle task to be used in those 
hours when nothing else presents itself, 
but a task that involves man’s whole 
destiny. Strange indeed that men should 
spend their days and their strength in ac- 
tivity and never give a minute to consider- 
ation of why they act. Strange indeed that 
men should give themselves completely to 
the ways of living they have chosen, yet 
never ask whether they will gain thereby 
their proper ends. Life, a full personal 
life is man’s goal ; how then can he gain it ? 

ae eo oe 


We shall not spend much time noting 
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the various ways in which men have 
sought life. But we would point out that 
during the past few centuries men have 
lived in the assurance that they could find 
it for themselves. They have felt that 
there was within themselves the essence 
out of which life might grow, that essence 
being mind, or vital power, or spirit, de- 
pending upon the one who happened to 
be making the case. Man but needed to de- 
velop that essence to its utmost limits, then 
he would have life. But the results of this 
have caught men now, as can easily be 
seen. The end that man has found through 
the line of development he has been fol- 
lowing is death and not life. Man’s intel- 
lectual powers and his mastery over nature 
led for a time to more comfort and ease 
of living, but finally they led to the atomic 
bomb. Man’s insistence upon his right to 
express his free spirit led to exploration, 
expansion and democratic government, but 
finally that insistence through the very 
terror of the disintegration it caused, led 
to totalitarianism. Man ought to have 
learned by now that he cannot of himself 
find life. 

Would it not, therefore, be wise to turn 
the pages of God’s revelation to man, in 
order to learn what is written there? Of 
course, just so long as man felt quite able 
to find life for himself, he was not inclined 
to pay any attention to God or to the ways 
of God’s leading. But since man’s efforts 
have so palpably failed, he may well listen 
to God’s word. 

Right in the very opening chapters of 
the Bible the subject of life appears. One 
of the trees in the Garden of Eden was the 
tree of life. Another, perhaps somewhat 
more familiar to most people, was the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil; the tree of 
which Adam and Eve ate. After that eat- 
ing episode God drove Adam and Eve 
from the garden and put an angel with a 
sword by the gate, so that no one could 
get into the garden again. And the tree 
of life was inside, rather than outside; on 
the other side of the protecting angel in- 
stead of on Adam’s side. 


Now put that story into our language. 
It says as clearly as it can that the life 
for which man seeks is quite beyond his 
reach, barred from him by the very pow- 
ers of heaven. Man’s knowledge, as he 
makes use of it, estranges him from God 
and puts him in such a position that no 
matter how hard he tries he can never 
gain that for which he seeks. Men may 
say that this old Genesis story is but a 
myth and does not have any relationship 
to reality; and many men have said this. 
And it is difficult for generations schooled 
in the discipline of direct expression, in 
which words have connections with defi- 
nite existing objects, to find truth in that 
ancient tale. Yet it is important to re- 
member that man throughout the years of 
the Old Testament did not find life; and 
that man through the ages apart from God 
has never found it. Life is in God’s hands 
and at His disposal; nothing man can do 
can change that. 

But then Jesus came, or, to put that an- 
other way, God came on earth in the form 
of his Son. Again and again the purpose 
of that coming is stated in the New Testa- 
ment and in every case it refers to life. 
Jesus came that men might have life. God 
made available to man that which once He 
had kept barred from him and the very 
thing which man seeks became a possibility 
for him. Because God had once put life 
where man could not get it, God had to 
bring it to man. That is the tremendous 
fact of the Christian gospel. God’s love 
for man is far greater than we can ever 
comprehend, yet we catch a glimpse of it 
as we ponder this matter of life. There is 
no reason why God should have offered 
life to man except that God loved man. 

Now go back to that old Garden of 
Eden story and retell it in New Testament 
terms. The garden is still there and within 
it, as before, is the tree of life. Men are 
still outside, working and striving, yearn- 
ing for the life within the garden. But 
what of the angel with the flaming sword? 
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General Council News 


Three Congregational Ministers Enroute to the Philippine Islands 


Boston, Mass., February 18 — Three 
Congregational men missionaries have just 
sailed for their posts in the Philippine 
Islands under the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, Boston, Mass., leaving 
their families in Auburndale, Mass. 

The group includes: Rev. Walter C. 
Tong, who with Mrs. Tong and three chil- 
dren were interned by the Japanese in the 
Philippines for nearly three years. At the 
time of Pearl Harbor Mrs. Tong and the 
three children were in Baguio, Luzon, 
and were interned there, while Mr. Tong 
was interned in Davao. After two years 
the family was united and eventually all 
were transferred to Bilibid prison in Ma- 
nila from which they were rescued in 
February 1945. The Tongs are a New 
England family who have been working 
in the Philippines since 1931. 

Rev. Frank J. Woodward, husband of 
Mrs. Marion Wells Woodward of Au- 
burndale, was in the United States when 
war broke, for special medical treatment. 
Mrs. Woodward was interned in Davao 
and Santo Tomas, Manila. The Wood- 
wards have served in the Philippines and 
the South Seas as Congregational mis- 
sionaries since 1911. 

Dr. M. J. W. White, husband of Mrs. 
Rita True White of Auburndale, Mass., 
recently finished two years of active serv- 
ice as a Commander in the United States 
Navy and will make a survey of the med- 
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ical work of the American Board on Min- 
danao. He had served previously for two 
years in Mindanao as a missionary doctor, 
following this by private and_ hospital 
practice in West Virginia and at Page 
Memorial Hospital, Luray, West Virginia, 
from which post he entered the Navy 
Medical Corps in 1942. 

During recent months Mr. Tong and 
Mr. Woodward have been collecting and 
shipping food, clothing, medical supplies 
and other needed materials to the Philip- 
pines. Within the last two months alone 
four big shipments totalling 15 tons have 
gone out from the American Board in 
Boston. In addition to food, clothing and 
medical supplies, there went desperately 
needed small wares, such as_ needles, 
thread, buttons, safety pins, etc. 

A list of the things sent included such 
items as: five gross of tooth brushes; five 
gross of baby powder; reams of diaper 
cloth; cases of soap; dozens of sheets and 
towels; 25,000 aspirin tablets ; 10,000 ata- 
brin tablets; a gross of Vicks Vapor rub, 
etc. 

“The people of Mindanao, Philippine 
Islands, where most of this has gone are 
destitute for clothing. We have sent about 
$10,000 worth of supplies and more will 
follow,” said Mr. ‘Tong on the eve of sail- 
ing. “We have received many gifts from 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


(I want to pass on to you an editorial in THE CHRONICLE, January 1946, 
the monthly organ of the London Missionary Society—the editorial by Cecil North- 
cott, their Home Secretary who visited America a year ago. What an interesting 
restatement of our approach to world missions today.—Dr. F. F’. GoopsELt. ) 


Members One of Another 


At no time, I suppose, were the nations of the world treated to such a spate of 
words from statesmen and men of public affairs as at the present time. The plat- 
form, the tribune and the microphone are the modern counterparts of the pulpit. 
Men listen to statesmen and politicians rather than to ecclesiastics for moral and 
even spiritual leadership—a further sign of the pathetic situation in which the 
Church finds itself. 

But when laymen of high standing preach the Gospel and assert Christian truth 
in unqualified terms, we should welcome their action. This is a new kind of lay 
preaching which commands immense audiences and wins a hearing that no church- 
man, however eminent, can hope to command. 

Our Ptime Minister, Mr. Attlee, for instance, preached an admirable sermon to 
the joint session of the United States Congress when he was in Washington for the 
“atom bomb” talks with President Truman. His text was “We are members one 
of another.’ “The greatest task that faces us today,” he said, “is to bring home to 
all peoples before it is too late that our civilization can only survive by the accept- 
ance and practice in international relations and in our national life of the Christian 
principle that we are members one of another.” 

That sounds strangely like the message which any church or missionary society 
has to preach. It is moreover closely related to the terrifying facts of modern life 
as they now appear in the grim possibilities of atomic energy. 

The answer to it all is the Christian teaching of membership one of another, and 
the immediate practical necessity of the establishment and effective working of a 
United Nations Organization to which the nations should commit the vast powers 
which science may release. 

In London this month the United Nations Organization begins to shape its out- 
ward and visible existence, and all Christians should bear its meetings prayerfully 
in mind. In the world of affairs and politics the United Nations Organization may 
be thought of as the counterpart to the World Church in religion. They need one 
another, and are parts of one whole if mankind is ever to see in actual practice the 
glory of the Christian ideal of membership one of another. 

—Crcr, NortTHcorr. 


The Friend 


Christian Education 


The Family and the Sunday School 


This month let’s begin our thoughts on 
Christian Education with a little simple 
arithmetic. How, or where, does the or- 
dinary child spend his time? Well, 


Hours 
per Wk. 
Ehurch (Sunday School) ¢.:2442 1 
BerASCHOOLC. Ohy neta oie roi 40 
At home (or in play) 2222-2... 50-60 


Summer vacations—At Home..about 150 


What does this calculation imply? 

First, naturally, that the child spends 
the greater portion of his time at home. 
Second—by simple logic—home-centered 
activities bear by far the greatest weight 
in building the child’s character. The 
greater the amount of time, the greater 
the influence. By the same logic, Sunday 
School, having the least time, will bear the 
least weight in life development! If this 
one hour of Sunday School be the only 
hour in which the child receives Christian 
training, what are the chances that he will 
achieve a full-blown Christian personality ? 
Not very good; in fact they’re almost non- 
existent. Yet we, as Christian workers, are 
committed by our faith to the belief that 
Christian training must be provided, re- 
gardless of obstacles. 

We may meet the unequal odds of time 
in one of two ways. We may say, “Well, 
we'll just have to do what we can in the 
one hour. Nothing much can be done 
about the home.”’ Suppose we proceed on 
this basis. What happens? One hour (at 
best) a week—52 hours a year—becomes 
the total amount of time available for 
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teaching a child the facts of the Christian 
heritage (the Bible, Church History, the 
World Church) ; developing inner faith 
and attitudes of the practice of the Chris- 
tian life (stewardship, commitment to Je- 
sus Christ) ; building up skills in dealing 
with all of life’s problems (racial, man- 
ners, the art of living with others, etc.) in 
Christian fashion; and providing training 
and experience in all forms of worship, 
group or individual. Fifty-two hours a year 
is scarcely enough time even to begin all 
this. Yet if we give the answer of “doing 
what we can” with that one hour a week, 
this amount of time becomes all that we 
hope to have. 

We can meet this situation of time in 
another way, however. We may say, “We 
need to have also some of the time at home. 
We'll try to secure some of that, in addi- 
tion to the regular Sunday School hour.” 

In other words, we may work diligently 
toward enlisting home support and Chris- 
tian practices in the home. For, just as 
six days of work each week in a false cli- 
mate will ultimately destroy one hour of 
worship, so fifty hours in an indifferent 
home will quench the meaning of one hour 
in Sunday School. And “vice versa!” To 
try to enlist positive home support and co- 
operation brings us face to face with one 
major problem in Hawaii: that of homes 
where parents are of another faith. The 
entire church will have to work on this 
problem, not the Sunday School alone. 
And each church will have to face -the 
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problem individually. Yet, for all, efforts 
may be made to bring these parents into 
the Christian family. Some parents—we 
know of several churches in whose Sunday 
School this is the case—retain their other 
faith but are willing to send their children 
to a Christian Sunday School. Why? Be- 
cause parents sense that in some way the 
Christian faith is tied up with American 
way of life, and they want their children 
to grow up as much as possible in this 
way. In such cases, parents may be per- 
suaded to attend a class to learn the fun- 
damentals of Christianity—not so much 
for the purpose of becoming Christians 
themselves, but for understanding better 
how their children are being taught to live. 
This procedure may be, at least, a begin- 
ning for some churches in dealing with 
this problem. 

In other cases, where parents are sup- 
posedly Christian, or of no faith, it is even 
more essential that we enlist active sup- 
port. Their attitudes of interest or indif- 
ference will effectively nourish or kill 
whatever the child is inspired to do 
through Sunday School experiences. To 
quote Dr. George Buttrick, of New York 
City: “The child, parents would agree, 
may not choose the air he breathes, infec- 
tious or healthful; nor the food he eats, 
rancid or pure; nor the books he reads, 
frenzied or free. But (some would say) 
he may choose his religion! And the re- 
suit? The faith not supplied by the home 
is supplied, after a fashion, by the movies 
or the street-corner gang. Or the grow- 
ing child assumes that something that can 
go by default for twenty years is not worth 
choosing. Or the house swept clean of 
religious bigotry and yet not inhabited by 
a radiant credo, is now infested by seven 
demons—as Jesus warned.” 

Without the home, Christian training 
in the Sunday School will have increasing- 
ly difficult going. Our religion has always, 
from earliest Jewish times on, centered in 
the home. Old Testament religion was a 
home religion. So was New Testament 
religion: “I have taught you from house 
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to house” said Paul. ‘The Church that is 
thy house.” Jesus, we can tell, was reared 
in a devout home. The New Testament 
Church was in a house before it was in a 
church building. Two words from the 
Bible summarize the central method by 
which Christianity has been passed from 
one generation to another: 

“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
will all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy might. And these words which 
I command thee this day shall be in thine 
heart. And thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” 

How shall we go about revitalizing wor- 
ship in the home? How shall we go about 
enlisting home support for the Sunday 
School ? 

First, the ministry of preaching may 
play a large share. The minister and 
church officials must take up an active con- 
cern for proclaiming the importance of a 
Christian home. Closely related, and sec- 
ond, adults may be provided with oppor- 
tunities to study their faith from the view- 
point of what their children are being 
taught. They may be given chances to 
learn how to carry on family worship, to 
see again how important their own atti- 
tudes are in their children’s religious 
growth. 

Then, the Sunday School itself may 
work unceasingly. ‘Teachers should know 
the family of each of their pupils. The 
parents should be told what their children 
are studying via a monthly or quarterly 
letter, or parent-day at Sunday School, or 
parent-night when teachers and parents 
meet at the church. Family attendance at 
church may be emphasized, and provided 
for in special occasions. ‘The Christian 
Church as an ages-old family may be 
stressed, so that everyone realizes that 
they are part of a powerful group. Books 
for use at home may also be suggested, and 
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Participation of Organized Labor in Social Planning 


By ROBERT H. MacRAE 


Executive Vice-President, Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit, 
Managing Director, War Chest of Metropolitan Detroit 
51 West Warren Avenue, Detroit 1, Michigan 


A new, dynamic and occasionally ex- 
plosive factor has been introduced into 
the field of social planning as community 
chests and councils have begun to work 
closely with the labor movement. The 
relationship which developed initially as a 
result of a desire to raise funds for war 
relief has expanded until it possesses far 
reaching possibilities for the future of 
social work. Further development of this 
relationship is a problem which is cur- 
rently consuming much time of repre- 
sentatives of both social work and organ- 
ized labor. 

Historically, organized labor has been 
more or less tacitly excluded from par- 
ticipation in planning for social work. It 
has had little or no place in the governing 
bodies of chests and councils and has ac- 
cordingly been deprived of a voice in 
policy making and administration. This 
historic relationship is understandable 
enough, for in its origin private social 
work was largely a matter of effective 
charity distribution, and fund donors were 
primarily a relatively small humanitarian 
group of wealthy and influential persons. 
It is understandable also in terms of la- 
bor’s attitudes, for some of the more vocal 
radically inclined labor segments held to 
the view that social work was aimed at 
patching up a rotting social order, and that 
approval of efforts at amelioration consti- 
tuted betrayal of the revolutionary labor 
movement. Labor tended to view private 
social work as paternalistic charity, while 
organized social work tended to view un- 
ions as parasites on the body politic. For- 
tunately alterations have occurred in both 
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conceptions and cooperative effort for the 
achievement of common goals is hereby 
made possible. 

We are all familiar with the changed 
composition of organized labor and of its 
growing importance. But perhaps it is 
well to recall that organized labor instead 
of being characterized by a relatively 
small group of highly skilled workers as it 
was yesterday, is today also being organ- 
ized on a mass, industrial basis with un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers joining 
the ranks of organized labor. 

Moreover, labor has changed its ideo- 
logical bearings. Labor leadership now 
recognizes that appeals to workers for 
solidarity simply to improve wages, hours 
and working conditions are limited even if 
considered only from the viewpoint of 
political expediency. Workers are becom- 
ing more and more aware that even 
though wages may approach adequacy, the 
alleviation of personal and group malad- 
justments are continuing problems in com- 
munity life, and that lack of planning can 
have stifling effects on normal living. This 
allows for cooperation between social 
work and a typical segment of the Ameri- 
can public. Thus organized labor now 
encompasses those strata of society whose 
members are most affected by social work, 
and for whom social planning is inevitably 
most meaningful. 

It would seem unnecessary to argue a 
case for labor’s participation in social 
planning. For the record, however, I 
think we can state at least three principal 
reasons for enlisting this participation on 
the part of labor. These reasons are as 
follows, in my opinion: 
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(1) Substantial gifts on the part of 
organized labor suggest a moral right to 
representation on the boards which control 
disbursement of these funds. 

(2) Labor unions represent in a very 
real way instrumentalities by which masses 
of people give expression to their needs 
and desires. 

(3) At many points social work and or- 
ganized labor possess an identity of inter- 
ests. Both are seeking larger opportunities 
for the masses of people, greater security, 
and “freedom from want.” 

Perhaps I will not trespass upon your 
time if these three points are further 
elaborated. 

Organized labor has come to be a power 
in the community and it is a power to be 
recognized in more than financial terms. 
In financial terms alone, however, labor is 
worthy of recognition. Labor is contribut- 
ing more today than the same segment of 
unorganized workers did yesterday. The 
contributions of organized labor to chest 
financing are somewhat comparable in the 
total financing picture to the role of inter- 
national trade in the maintenance of do- 
mestic prosperity. With these contribu- 
tions, security and stability are main- 
tained; without them we operate on a de- 
pressed and insecure level. 

We are all familiar with the effective- 
ness of organized labor’s efforts in fund 
raising. With local unions participating 
in fund raising, more money is collected 
without the fear of employer coercion. 
Since labor contributions are viewed as 
meritorious in social work financing, it is 
inevitable that labor be represented on 
boards which determine the utilization of 
these funds. The old American principle 
of government which holds that taxation 
without representation is tyranny, inevit- 
ably will be applied to social planning. Fi- 
nancial participation without board and 
other forms of representation invited 
disaster. 

To turn to our second consideration, 
what is equally important from the view- 
point of social planning is that workers 
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now have a voice. Labor unions are quite 
obviously one of the major instrumentali- 
ties for the expression of the opinions and 
sentiments of the mass of the people. We 
should not delude ourselves into thinking 
that the vocal power which labor unions 
express is disproportionate to their actual 
strength. The known pressure power ex- 
ercised by such groups as the Workers 
Alliance in their efforts to obtain adequate 
relief during the depression, suffers 
greatly by comparison with the pressures 
which experienced labor groups now can 
develop in the combined areas of social 
work and planning. Social work is faced, 
therefore, not with some vague, nebulous 
force, but with a concrete, easily discern- 
ible reality. 

Labor leadership is more closely bound 
to its constituency than is virtually any 


other form of leadership. Labor repre- 


sentation on boards is thus more likely to 
bring social planning closer to the felt 
needs of those segments of the population 
for whom social work is of benefit than is 
any other group having such board repre- 
sentation. In this way, then, social plan- 
ning moves in the sanctioned direction of 
relating community resources to needs, 
and toward greater social democracy. 

The United States, judged by world 
standards, has gone far in the direction 
of political democracy. The rise of labor 
unions indicates the emergence of the need 
for greater economic democracy, and, as- 
suming that such distinct areas exist, par- 
ticipation by organized labor in social 
planning carries the implication of a fur- 
ther extension of social democracy. The 
essence of democracy is equalitarian par- 
ticipation, and participation in social plan- 
ning will aid in breaking down some of 
the isolationism which heretofore has af- 
flicted social work. There is obvious need, 
then, to disseminate knowledge of social 
agency services, and to enlist the strength 
of labor organization for program plan- 
ning. 

We turn now to the third consideration, 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Bible Study 


The Book of Exodus 


Part 1: God and History 
Chapters 1-18 


PROCLAMATION 
Chapter 4 


Introduction: Confronting Others 

In our study thus far we have seen the 
extent of Israel’s bondage, and the help- 
lessness of her condition. We have seen 
how, while Israel’s children were without 
signs of hope from man or gods, God in 
his providence was awakening in Moses a 
sense of justice and a love for his brother- 
man. We have seen how Moses was driven 
from Egypt’s familiarity into the wilder- 
ness’ strangeness ; and how at last, Moses 
was brought Voice to voice with God and 
face to face with himself in the aloneness 
of the “backside of the desert.” 

This bringing of a man face to face 
with himself so that he no longer lives 
under illusions about the purity of his mo- 
tives and the goodness of his actions 
(“The most dangerous centuries are those 
in which everybody believes in the good- 
ness of human nature.”—Hermann Kes- 
ten) is the other side of God’s revelation 
of himself to man. To move a man to the 
extreme end-point of self-exposure, to 
break through the armor behind which the 
“T” hides from the purifying sword of 
God’s truth: this is the purpose of God in 
revelation. God’s purpose in bringing a 
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man face to face with himself is an 
inescapable prerequisite to confronting 
others. But alas, this Biblical fact is side- 
stepped by modern man who would prefer 
to serve through self-forgetfulness ! 

Yet, the Bible is abundantly clear on 
this point: self-remembering comes be- 
fore self-forgetting. Moses in the wilder- 
ness saying, “Here am I” before Moses in 
Egypt saying, “Let my people go”; 
Isaiah’s “I am a man of unclean lips” be- 
fore his “I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips”; Jesus’ “Get thee behind 
me, Satan,’ before his “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem”—this is the direction in which 
the spirit of man moves in revelation: 
toward self-remembering. ‘Toward self- 
remembering .. . this first . . . to the end- 
point.... What then? Does the end-point 
become the dead-end-point? Do we stew 
in our own juice? 

No! There is a second movement of the 
spirit concerning which the Bible is also 
abundantly clear. As the pendulum of a 
clock swings back and forth, so the move- 
ment of the man of God oscillates between 
aloneness and togetherness, between the 
wilderness and the crowd, between facing 
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oneself and confronting others, between 
revelation and proclamation. But it would 
be a mistake to think this movement to be 
automatic as is that of a clock’s pendulum. 
It has been only after a tearing-away 
struggle that God has moved men in either 
direction—toward facing themselves, and 
then away from self-facing toward con- 
fronting others. It is as though the pen- 
dulum of a clock only hesitatingly swings 
out to the end of its crescent, and then 
when it has reached its end-point, only 
reluctantly lets go and swings back in the 
opposite direction. It is this reluctance to 
let go and move in the other direction— 
toward confronting others and proclaim- 
ing what he has heard—that now grips 
the soul of Moses. “Who am I that I 
should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt?’ (Ex. 3:11). He hesitates to move 
into that new world, where he must de- 
clare, exhort, proclaim, warn, condemn, 
forgive—in a word, confront others; that 
new world with its totally different set of 
problems from those arising out of seeing 
into himself. Moses must now see into 
the motives of others, speak to the hopes 
and fears of others, and cause others to 
move. Or to put it more accurately, he 
must take his human place in a divine 
process wherein God speaks to men and 
causes them to move out of night into day. 
Tt is around this problem that chapter four 
revolves—the problem of confronting 
others with the truth of God. 


l. The Will to Believe 

“And Moses answered and said, But 
behold, they will not believe me... .” They 
will not believe the “burning bush’—it 
was Moses’ imagination that was burning, 
they will say. Nor will they take seriously 
the Voice that spoke to him out of the 
midst of it—a two way conversation with 
one’s self is an everyday occurrence, they 
will jeer. But most of all they will not 
believe that Moses is the chosen deliverer 
(“what arrogance !’”)—‘‘for they will say, 
The Lord hath not appeared unto thee.” 
No, they will not believe—that is, believe 
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in their hearts; that is, believe to the point 
of being willing to stake everything upon 
it—because they have not also experienced 
it. People want their experiences first- 
hand, not second-hand. ‘To believe some- 
one else they must be shown. They must 
have facts which they can relate to their 
own lives. They must have evidence ; 
visible, “handle-able” evidence. ‘They de- 
mand signs! What is true must show it- 
self to be true, must give signs of its truth, 
signs which can be seen and read by every- 
one. This is the difficulty which bothered 
Moses in confronting others. “They will 
not believe me... .” They will not believe 
him because he has not proof that it is so: 
that God appeared unto him. If he could 
produce signs then they would believe. 
The will to believe follows upon the evi- 
dence put forth. It is upon this under- 
standing of the mind of man (his need 
for proof) that the Old Testament in- 
sistence upon signs rests (and incidentally, 
all modern science rests upon the same 
understanding). If you want someone to 
believe, say—‘‘See!”’ 

When Moses in his reluctance posed 
this problem he was striking at the very 
heart of proclamation (preaching, giving 
witness). The point of proclaiming the 
truth of God is to cause others to believe. 
But “how” this is done; what causes the 
will to believe: this is the crucial problem 
of the man who must face others, con- 
front others, to proclaim the truth of God. 


2-9. The Persuasiveness of Signs 

Moses believed in the persuasiveness of 
signs. This was the “how” of provoking 
belief. Now if Moses could produce a 
sign (evidence that God had spoken to 
him), he could cause others to believe. Of 
course, Moses himself did not need a sign 
in order to believe; the reality of the meet- 
ing sufficed. A sign was to him a means 
for persuading others. 

He asked for a sign and he got a rod. 
This rod, which is spoken of many times 
in the book of Exodus, was commonly 
understood in Moses’ day. Similar rods 
were used with as much success by the 
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Keyptian priests. Although it was a 
common sign, howbeit extraordinary, in 
Moses’ time; it is a complete mystery to 
modern man. (At least it is to me!) It 
belongs so definitely to a certain period in 
history that there is nothing in the present 
with which it can be compared. So that 
in and of itself it cannot be rightly under- 
stood. However, what is of importance 
to us, as it was certainly important to 
Moses, is this: what was the purpose of 
the rod (and the other signs which God 
gave unto him)? It was an instrument of 
persuasion, a sign of power. To Moses it 
was a means of causing belief: “. .. and 
it became a rod in his hand: that they may 
believe that the Lord God of their fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto 
thees: 
ey Ke 


But do signs persuade? Do they cause 
belief ? Was Moses right, or was he wrong 
in his trust in them? In the end who 
followed Moses—those who out of their 
need willed to believe? or those who were 
convinced by his signs? 

Now the New Testament challenges the 
Old Testament precisely on this point— 
not the validity of its history but the in- 
terpretation of its history. It sees more 
radically into the motives (what makes 
us do things) of men. It mistrusts the 
Old Testament belief that God is known 
by what He does, by the signs of his ac- 
tivity in history. It holds the view that 
God is known by faith, which faith gives 
“eyes to see’ through the veil of outward 
appearance into the true meaning of signs. 
It holds that it is in the “reading” of 
signs, and not in the signs themselves that 
he finds God’s purposes revealed. It holds 
that what a man thinks in his heart will 
determine the meaning of signs to him, 
and not all the evidence possible can 
change him. (“For we walk by faith, not 
by sight.*410 Cor: 3:7.) 

The whole New Testament mistrust of 
the persuasiveness of signs is summed up 
in a clear-cut manner in the parable of 
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Lazarus: The rich man in a frantic at- 
tempt to save his five brothers (on earth) 
from the fate which has befallen him (in 
hell) pleads with Abraham to send La- 
zarus back to the earth to warn them, 
so that they will repent. Whereupon 
Abraham informs the rich man that his 
brothers have Moses (the Law) and the 
prophets to instruct them and save them 
through repentance. “And he (the rich 
man) said, Nay, father Abraham: but if 
one went unto them from the dead, they 
will repent. And he (Abraham) said unto 
him, If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” (Luke 
16: 30f.) 

What a sign it would be of the power of 
God if “one rose from the dead” and 
walked among us! But alas, not even this 
could cause faith. Why? because belief 
is a matter of the heart—the inner man. 
And no evidence, no matter how conclu- 
sive, can change the heart that does not 
want to be changed. Signs, contrary to 
common belief, do not have persuasive 
power because in themselves they mean 
nothing. They can only mean something, 
that is, receive power, when the will of a 
man gives them power. The same sign 
may mean despair to one person, and hope 
to another, according to the faith which 
each holds. (“. . . Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; But unto them which 
are called . . . Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God.” I Cor. 1: 23f.) 
“The very same reason which one man 
may regard as a motive for taking care to 
prolong his life may be regarded by an- 
other man as a motive for shooting him- 
self.”* And this because a man does not 
live by signs but by faith. When a man 
says he lives by facts and not by faith, he 
is being seduced by an illusion. We all 
live by one kind of faith or another. What 
we call “‘facts’’ are simply our way (our 
faith’s way) of “reading” the signs given 
us by the outside world. This is the basis 
of the New ‘Testament mistrust in signs. 
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It wants to get at the condition of a man’s 
heart, for here is the source spring of the 
will to believe. The rich man’s brothers 
will never be persuaded “though one rose 
from the dead” because in their hearts 
they did not want to be persuaded. 

If we held today the radical mistrust 
with which the New Testament viewed 
signs, we would not be tempted to appeal 
to them in order to provoke faith. If we 
saw as the early church saw—that signs 
are foreign to faith, and that there is no 
direct pathway from signs to faith—we 
would not be disillusioned when our ap- 
peals to them failed to produce belief. We 
would understand why it is that even 
though, through the help of our historians 
and our moralists, we can give far better 
evidence of the good the Christian faith 
has done, than ever before in the history 
of the church; even though this be true, 
there never was a time when faith was 
so shallow. All this evidence is unpro- 
ductive because “even though one rose 
from the dead’ the eyes of the heart do 
not want to see it. 

But you say: Moses’ confidence in the 
use of signs was justified, because the rod, 
the plagues, and the Red Sea were re- 
membered as evidences of God’s power. 
But I would answer: that it was the faith- 
ful who remembered the rod, the plagues, 
and the Red Sea. And these signs were 
remembered not because they were instru- 
ments of persuasion, but because they 
were tokens of the faithful. They were 
common sources of communication among 
the community of the faithful. Outside 


* Miguel De Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of 
Life (1931), page 261. 
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of this community they were not even 
understood, much less valued and remem- 
bered! And I would recall that Pharaoh 
was not convinced by the plagues, even the 
worst of them. His “hardness of heart” 
was never changed. Even to the last he 
pursued the children of Israel. Thinking 
himself a fool, he said to his people: 
“Why have we done this, that we have let 
Israel go from serving us?” (Ex. 14: 5.) 
In the end those who followed Moses fol- 
lowed him because their need and their 
hope had already opened the door to his 
message. 

Yes, they were afraid, uncertain, hesi- 
tant. But they were ready! They needed 
Moses to set fire to those feelings which 
were smouldering within, and to forge 
them into a determined will to freedom. — 
They needed Moses to bring out into open 
view the deep need which they felt but 
were unable to formulate into conscious 
hope. They needed Moses to set before 
them the desperate plight of their lives 
made bitter with hard bondage, and the 
vision of God’s deliverance into a Prom- 
ised Land flowing with mild and honey. 
It was to this need that Moses must speak! 

But how to speak? (“Oh my Lord, I 
am not eloquent. . . . But I am slow of 
speech, and of a slow tongue.”—Ex. 4: 
10.) Here we meet the second problem 
which Moses poses out of his reluctancy 
to confront others. He perceives the im- 
portance of speech in proclamation. We — 
shall continue our present study next 
month as we deal with “the power and 
limits of speech.” 


—GrorcE E. SEALE. 
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Hymn of the Month 


Christ the Lord is Risen Today 


This hymn has long been accepted as 
the best Easter hymn we have in our 
churches and, at the same time, it is con- 
sidered to be one of the best of the com- 
poser’s long list of hymns. 

It was written at the time of the be- 
ginnings of the great evangelistic efforts 
of the Wesley brothers, the early part of 
the 18th century. John Wesley found that 
the Church of England would have noth- 
ing to do with his type of preaching, so 
it was necessary for him to build a place 
of his own, where his people could wor- 
ship and learn more of their God. He 
found a place suitable, in Upper Moor- 
field, near London—an old unused gov- 
ernment iron foundry. He bought it, and 
built on it the first Wesleyan chapel. Ap- 
propriately, it was called the “Foundry 


Meeting House,” holding the first service - 


in 1739. The musician of the family, 
Charles, wrote for that first service this 
hymn that is now known over the world. 

A few years after this, the Wesleys 
prepared a hymn book of their own, con- 
taining, among 40 or 50 others, the publi- 
cation of this great hymn. It bore the 
rather lengthy title, as was common in 
those days, of “A Collection of Tunes Set 
to Music, as They Are Commonly Sung 
at the Foundry.” 

When we see the words “Lyra David- 
ica” in the upper right-hand corner of the 
tune “Easter Hymn,” we rather wonder, 
and feel an explanation is in order. 
Usually, the composer of the hymn tune 
is given credit in that space, but in this 
case, it is referring to a book, “Lyra 
Davidica,” published in 1708, in which 
this tune first appeared. The compiler is 
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unknown, but in his preface he declares 
his desire to introduce “‘a little freer air 
than the grave movement of the psalm 
tunes, as being both seasonable and ac- 
ceptable.”” As we become acquainted with 
the stolid, lugubrious psalm tunes, we most 
certainly thank the compiler for bringing 
this beautiful tune to light. 

Much of the strength and lilt and buoy- 
ancy of the tune comes from the repeated 
“Alelluias” at the end of each line. In the 
original form, the composer had intended 
that the measures devoted to our present 
one word, “Alleluia,” should be devoted 
to singing “Halle-Hellelujah.” This “AI- 
leluia” is simply the Greek form of the 
Hebrew word meaning “Praise the Lord.” 
This use of the word is simply in keeping 
with an early Christian custom—“Halle- 
lujah” was the usual greeting on Easter 
morning. It is interesting to note that in 
parts of Russia, this custom still holds. 
One will greet another with “Alleluia, 
Christ is risen,’ and will receive the an- 
swer, “Alleluia, Christ is risen indeed !”’ 

F. J. Metcalf tells an interesting history 
of the one copy of “Lyra Davidica’” that 
now exists. “It can be traced back only 
to the year 1800, when it was given by a 
Mr. Skillern to Dr. Calcott. After Cal- 
cott’s death his library was dispersed by 
auction, and the book became the property 
of William Ayrton, a well-known musical 
critic. At his death in 1858 and the sale 
of his library the Lyra was sold for 8 
shillings 6 pence. Two years later it passed 
into the keeping of the British Museum, 
the owner receiving a guinea and a half 
for his treasure.” 

—Ropsert C. CarBAuGH. 
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Pension Fund—Progress Report 


The Treasurer reports that for 1945, the first year under the plan adopted at the 
1944 Annual Meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, results were as 


follows: 
Churches contributing their full quota of $1 for each active member ...........-..-- 66 
Churches contributing less than their quota -.....----------------------1-sessesee teen eee 5 


Total contributions from 71 churches ... 


A more detailed report will be made at the next Annual Meeting. 


"The Church Needs Women” 


About six months ago an article called, 
“The Church Needs Women” by Iris V. 
Cully appeared in the Church Woman. 
Mrs. Kending V. Cully (Iris V.) who 
was at one time a Director of Religious 
Education, gives several reasons why the 
church needs women. 

“The Church needs women to think— 
about religion through a well planned pro- 
gram which stimulates thought and 
arouses interest; through their reading 
fascinating books written in the so-called 
popular vein on all phases of religion and 
by studying in a small group which meets 
at regular intervals for a definite period 
and through study and discussion reach 
certain conclusions which they put to 
work. 

“The Church needs women to act— 
like church women in their homes: bring- 
ing the joy of religion to smooth petty 
frictions, the love of religion to lighten 
other lives, the beauty of religion to en- 
rich the life of the family. It needs women 
whose life within the church is guided by 
the Christianity they profess: who speak 
well of others, worship faithfully in the 
congregation, and give their services to 
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that work of the parish which is directly 
concerned with mediating the Christian 
Life to others. It needs women who have 
the moral courage and strength to carry 
their Christian convictions into community 
life. It needs women who can hold and 
express and act on convictions concerning 
national life in the light of their Christian 
lives. 

“The Church needs women to worship 
—women who as individuals have sensed 
the reality of God and who have found 
in God a power for transforming the 
whole life. One can not keep an equi- 
librium amid the multitudinous duties of 
everyday living without that. If in the 
years to come women are to have an in- 
creasing part to play in the life of the 
Church, the kind of influence they will 
exert will depend on the devotional life 
they have cultivated. In the years of 
opportunity lying before the women in 
the Church—both in the local church and 
in the Church of Christ Universal—nay 
they think in Christian terms, act as the 
church should act, and keep communion 
with God who is our eternal strength.” 


The Friend 


Woman’s Board of Missions 


For the Pacific Islands 


As Easter Comes Again 


As Easter comes again, I was reading 
the 15th chapter of the first Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, in Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation in which are these verses: “If 
dead men do not rise, let us eat and drink, 
for we will be dead to-morrow! . . . What 
kind of body have they when they come? 
Foolish man! What you sow never comes 
to life unless it dies. And what you sow 
is not the body that is to be; it is a mere 
grain of wheat, for example, or some other 
seed. God gives it a body as he pleases, 
gives each kind of seed a body of its own. 
... Here is a secret truth for you: Not all 
of us are to die, but all of us are to be 
changed—changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet- 
call.” 

Truly we witness changes in the world. 
A baby grows and changes to be a man, 
and someday he disappears from our sight. 
When our dear ones die, we want to know 
to what kind of a place they are going, 
but that is a surprise that God is keeping 
for us. As we know Him in this life-as 
our loving Father, we feel that the sur- 
prise awaiting us would be a good one. 

It is amazing to note the changes that 
take place in the short life of a silkworm. 
Starting as an egg as small as a pen-point, 
it soon becomes a creeping worm. Then 
it changes the skin just as we take off a 
coat, four different times at intervals of 
a week. Finally it rests in a selfmade 
cocoon, but after certain days, it comes out 
with wings to fly. Definite changes in 
physical form come in a glorious way 
when God has control. 

When people work in harmony with 
God, there springs beauty and order, and 
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the world grows on as one plant, planted 
by God. At such times life seems as in- 
teresting as a “treasure-hunting-trip” with 
new discoveries and inventions. Yet, 
many a time in human history we have 


.broken His law, only to suffer consequen- 


tial destruction. God, however, leads on, 
creating new good with patience, accord- 
ing to His design. 

A pear tree was growing well in our 
yard, and one day someone broke off the 
shoot. We thought that would be the end 
of it, but a few weeks later the new shoots 
were sprouting from the place where it 
was broken. God’s plan was victoriously 
working out. 

The night of Crucifixion was dark, but 
the dawn of Easter was glorious. When 
wrong seemed triumphant over righteous- 
ness, and people were overcome by fear 
of the mad mob, calmly and with confi- 
dence Jesus stood alone with God, even 
through humiliating crucifixion. That was 
not the end, for God was yet to be the 
Victor. The marvelous change took place 
at the dawn of Easter as Jesus was raised 
from the dead. Jesus said to the Chris- 
tians, “Be of good cheer ; I have overcome 
the world.” 

“Well then, my beloved brothers,” said 
St. Paul, “hold your ground, immovable ; 
abound in work for the Lord at all times, 
for you may be sure that in the Lord your 
labor is never thrown away.” Let us 
therefore do good, and bury it where 
others won't notice, just as we sow a seed 
in the earth. God will give it life to take 
root and spring out in surprising beauty 
“as he pleases.” 

Masu Goro (Mrs. Masaichi Goto). 
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Mary Atherton Richards Birthday Fund 
A Loving Tribute 


On her seventy-fifth birthday, her 
friends and co-workers of the Woman's 
Board of Missions gave Mrs. Richards a 
unique gift. Instead of the usual flowers 
or individual remembrance, each one sent 
to the Woman's Board Treasurer what- 
ever sum of money they desired. Thus a 
living growing gift, a tribute to her life- 
long endeavor was established. 

This fund was wisely invested and each 
year Mrs. Richards designates how she 
wishes the income to be expended. 

The first gifts amounted to $730.00 
which, through “new” gifts, has grown 
to $1,468.00. This year the income to be 
expended is $66.00. 


Seventy-five years ago the Woman's 
Board of Missions was founded to pro- 
mote missionary endeavor in the South 
Pacific, particularly in Micronesia. For 
almost all her life Mrs. Richards has been 
a member of this organization with its 
aims very near to her heart. So it is es- 
pecially fitting that she has chosen to send 
the income from her gift to the work in 
Micronesia. 

Miss Eleanor Wilson who is here now 
on her way back to establish the work 
there, disrupted by the war, will carry the 
gift as an added stimulus and reminder 
of the interest which the Woman’s Board 
of Missions has in distant lands. 


Annual Meeting 


Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt, President of the Woman's 
Board, who will preside at the Annual Meeting 


in June. 
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The annual meeting of the Woman's 
Board of Missions will be held in June 
at Central Union Church, but the date has 
not been definitely decided. The annual 
meeting of The Evangelical Association is 
going to be held on Kauai this year so the 
Woman’s Board meeting may be held the 
week preceding this, so as to make it 
possible for people passing through Ho- 
nolulu for Kauai to attend. 


The morning session will be given over 
to the reading of the reports of the various 
branches. As this is the Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Woman’s 
Board, the afternoon session will be given 
over to its celebration. Mrs. Huyler is 
writing a history of the organization which 
may be presented in some form. 


At the last annual meeting the metnbers 
voted to charge a small sum for the lun- 
cheon, rather than solicit money as has 
been the custom in former years. 

—Laura Morcan 
(Mrs. James F. Morgan). 
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A Grave Responsibility 


Upon his retirement as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the late Dr. Gordon Cosmo 
Lang made public this statement, “I have 
asked myself whether I could pass on to 
you some master thought which I might 
leave as a testament to my people out of a 
long experience of a very varied ministry. 
I have no doubt as to what it is. It is the 
truth of the words of my Lord and mas- 
ter: ‘He that abideth in Me, and J in Him, 
the same beareth much fruit, for apart 
from Me ye can do nothing.’ _I know that 
my many failures have come as a result of 
my forgetting this truth. And I know 
what has been worthy of doing has come 
from remembering it.” 

The mere fact that Dr. Lang considered 
this statement important above everything 
else he might have said shows that he 
thought of his profession of Christianity 
as placing a heavy and serious responsibil- 
ity upon him. But Christianity always 
places that kind of responsibility upon 
everyone who professes it—quite as much 
on laymen as on ministers of the Gospel. 

Does what the world sees in the words 
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and actions of the Christians show that 
they abide in Christ and bear fruit accord- 
ing to the precepts of the Gospel? Were 
Christians among those in our community 
who defended the persecuted against their 
attackers, shielded the oppressed, spoke a 
brave word for the unjustly maligned, 
worked for peace and human brotherhood ? 
They were—if they fulfilled their respon- 
sibilities. Who spread that malicious gos- 
sip in our town about Protestants, Cath- 
olics, or Jews—and tried to prejudice us 
against a whole group of people on account 
of the faults of some members of it? By 
every definition of what makes a Fascist 
—a Fascist-minded person did it. a 

This is a matter not to be taken lightly. 
For the world is watching Christians today 
—listening to what they say, appraising 
critically what they do—not only on the 
higher levels where the leaders of the 
Church speak and act but even more, per- 
haps, in the everyday life of thousands of 
communities where people mingle with 
their neighbors. 
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PARTICIPATION OF ORGANIZED LABOR IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


(Continued from Page 12) 


namely the existence of areas in which 
organized labor and social work share an 
identity of interests. Progressive social 
work has consistently labored for the en- 
actment of legislation which would pro- 
vide greater security for the masses of 
people. While we have frequently been 
accused of being more concerned with 
palliatives than with fundamental correc- 
tions of social evils, our progressive lead- 
ership has consistently held to the goal of 
bringing about a greater degree of secur- 
ity through changes in the social structure. 
The improvement of health standards; 
better housing, wholesome and creative 
recreational opportunities, development of 
social insurance, introduction of health 
and safety devices in industrial employ- 
ment, and adequate protection of child- 
hood from exploitation—all of these have 
been areas of interest in which progressive 
social work has been interested and pro- 
vided leadership throughout the years. 
‘These are the same areas in which organ- 
ized labor has given effective voice in de- 
mands for greater opportunities and 
greater security for all our people. 

This point does not need to be labored, 
although it is a temptation to digress and 
point out the possibilities of partnership 
in this field of social action. Organized 
social work possesses a small voice in its 
appeal to the conscience of the American 
public to secure reform. Organized labor 
is in a position to exercise tremendous 
influence, speaking as it does for millions 
of men and women. United effort by 
which the technical knowledge and skills 
of social work are combined with the 
powerful demands of labor presents pos- 
sibilities for significant and impressive 
advances in the field of social action. 

A program of service to organized 
labor should be concerned with at least 
three activities: (a) the development of 
labor’s interest in social work processes 
and broad programs for community wel- 
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fare; (b) the development of its own wel- 
fare functions; and (c) integration of 
efforts to achieve higher standards of 
health, housing and other desirable goals. 
In order that this can be accomplished, all 
must look forward to integration of labor 
on policy-making boards. 

There is an increasing necessity as so- 
cial service agencies actively seek union 
representation that organized labor train 
its members for such service. A difficulty 
encountered in the search for union repre- 
sentation by social agencies lies in the fact 
that delegated union officials alone can 
speak for the membership. Social agencies 
have occasionally thought that organized 
labor was represented on their boards be- 
cause of the presence of a union member. 
Such a person can present his own ideas 
as a union member but cannot commit 
organized labor to any point of view or 
action. The problem of securing adequate 
union participation in community activi- 
ties is difficult, and a satisfactory solution 
is not yet apparent. 

It cannot be said that seven years ago 
the Detroit Council of Social Agencies 
starting with a program of interpreting 
social services to industrial representatives 
foresaw the years ahead and the part or- 
ganized labor would play in moulding the 
thinking of the local authorities engaged 
in community organization and _ social 
services. 


The program was carried out in the face — 


of criticism from some contributors to the 
Community Fund who threatened to with- 
draw support. Other contributors for- 
tunately felt the Community Fund should 
be supported and administered by persons 
representing the total community and 
were helpful in working out new relation- 
ships. 

The leaders of organized labor in De- 
troit have for the last few years endorsed 
the Community Fund campaign. In 1942 
and 1943 they actively participated in the 
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drive and were responsible for its success 
to a considerable extent. 

Labor as a contributor does not intend 
to play a passive role in the affairs of the 
social work community and its support 
does not imply non-critical acceptance. 
Fundamentally opposed to all services 
which arise from deprivation, support of 
social agency programs is an expedient. 

The development of labor participation 
in social planning in Detroit has not been 
all smooth sailing. Aside from the diffi- 
culties which could readily be anticipated, 
there have been difficulties within Labor 
itself which have been considerable. We 
anticipated suspicion and opposition of 
other segments of the community, we did 
not anticipate some of the problems which 
arose within Labor itself. 

In spite of having secured recognition, 
organized labor’s lack of active participa- 
tion continues to be a major problem. 
There are, to be sure, notable exceptions, 
but by and large, advantage is not taken of 
the opportunities offered for participation. 

Still another difficulty occurs in work- 
ing with a group with a rapid turnover in 
personnel. It is exceedingly difficult to 
establish a working rapport with con- 
stantly changing union representatives. 
The Willow Run Community Council, in 
existence for two years, has been faced 
with new union representation each year. 
The executive secretary while realizing 
the value of spreading interpretation and 
opportunities for participation, find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to constantly orient new 
board members whose knowledge of com- 
munity organization and social agency 
structure is limited. 

Organized labor has demonstrated con- 
siderable impatience at the slowness with 
which funds and councils operate. Re- 
quests for union-created projects to be fi- 
nanced by the War Chest have met with 
painful reverses. Board members repré- 
senting a cross-section of the community 
are slow to accept union requests for 
financing projects which at times seem 
unrelated to total community needs. Par- 
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ticipation by organized labor in total plan- 
ning rather than participation sporadically 
on labor sponsored projects would tend to 
create understanding and eliminate suspi- 
cion. 

The increasing tendency of unions to 
think in terms of setting up their own 
social services is perhaps a symptom of 
their frustration, but it is questionable 
whether withdrawal from total commun- 
ity planning will prove desirable. Having 
achieved considerable acceptance in the 
community, it is to be hoped that tempo- 
rary reverses will be looked upon as a 
challenge to organized labor for further 
education and interpretation of their point 
of view to the public represented on 
boards. 

The participation of organized labor in 
the social planning process is a wholesome 
development for social work. There are 
enormous constructive possibilities in its 
future development. For labor also it 
offers opportunities for broader accept- 
ance as a part of united community efforts. 
Labor has not been unaware of the public 
relations values of its participation in 
those efforts. While the timid overtures 
thus far made have happy auguries of the 
future, much remains to be done before 
the tentative courtship develops into a 
lasting marriage. Such a happy event is 
dependent upon patience, forbearance, and 
imaginative leadership. There must be on 
the part of that leadership adaptability, 
courage, and a readiness to experiment. 
Changes in the economic structure of so- 
ciety make the broadening of the base of 
giving essential to the future of private 
social work; and a democratization of the 
planning process is socially desirable if 
we are to build a sound movement based 
upon the needs and aspirations of people. 

I am genuinely hopeful there will be a 
growing conviction of the desirability of 
increased participation by labor, an honest 
facing up to the difficulties involved, and 
the will to see it through. Both social 
work and labor have too much to gain to 
fail in the attempt. 
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Lima Kokua Society 


St. Valentine’s Day was also the sixty-sixth 
anniversary of the Lima Kokua Society of Mid- 
Pacific Institute. It was founded in 1880 by Mrs. 
Hyde and called Ka Lima Kokua. It was formed 
chiefly to cultivate an interest in the course of 
missions for the Hawaiian girls. 

Membership increased as the years passed un- 
til today there are approximately a hundred and 
sixty girls, who automatically become members 
upon entering Mid-Pacific. Under the advisor- 
ship of Mrs. Bruce White, the officers and cab- 
inet members lead the girls through the activities 
of the school year. 

Every year the society contributes to the Hono- 
lulu Council of Churches, United Welfare Fund, 
supports a scholarship to Dindigul, India, and 
contributes chapel supplies to the school. ‘The 
money is raised by the girls themselves by sell- 
ing sandwiches, doughnuts, punch, snails, cookies, 
ice cream, cream puffs, and hot dogs after school 
and at class functions. 

Devotional meetings are held on the first Sun- 
day of every month. In November various or- 
ganizations throughout Oahu joined with the 
Lima Kokua girls in a youth rally. Mrs. Allen 
Hackett was guest speaker in January. 

During the Yuletide season the girls make such 
articles as house slippers, pot holders, stuffed 
animals, and dish towels, for the Christmas Ba- 


Seated from left to right, first row—Ada Arakawa, 


President; Masayo Makizuru, Secretary; and 
Helena Maka, Vice-President. Second row—Grace 
Yuen, Treasurer; and Mrs. Bruce White, Advisor. 


zaar. This year’s bazaar was patronized by the 
entire school and was a great success both so- 
cially and financially. 

Mothers are invited to the Mother’s Day tea 
when there is an open house of the girls’ dormi- 
tory. The girls also are responsible for the 
graduation reception. 

With a splendid record of sixty-six years of 
social service, the Lima Kokua Society takes up 
the challenge and carries on, bearing in mind 
always its motto “Not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.”.—Tuetma T. ToKUNAGA., 


South Africa 


(Excerpts from a letter to Mrs. A. S. Baker 
from Johannesburg, South Africa.) 

We thank God for the end of the War, even 
though it had to be brought about by so ungodly 
a thing as the atomic bomb. But war is all un- 
godliness anyway. We can only hope that the 
way may be found to a Godly peace. South 
Africa not only made a rather remarkable con- 
tribution to the winning of the war, considering 
her size, but has contributed the statesmanship 
of Field Marshal Jan Smuts to the creation of 
the United Nations Council. A considerable por- 
tion of the South African population is doing all 
it can to belittle his efforts and to isolate South 
Africa from world affairs and have a nice little 
Nazi-style republic. Mr. Jan Hofmeyer, our 
Minister of Finance and Education, is just now 
in London making his important contribution to 
international discussions in his specialties, and 
a South African is Chairman of the International 
Commission on Nutrition. Africans have done 
their part well in the war. At a recent ceremony 
a number of them received decorations. The 
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highest was a D.C.M. to an African stretcher- 
bearer who, so his commanding officer told me, 
would probably have received a V.C. if his skin 
had been white. 

Well, what of ourselves during these war 
years? p 

1. As Chairman of the Bridgman Memorial 
Hospital I have had the satisfaction of putting 
through the addition to our Hospital plant of a 
new Sisters’ home and new operating theatre 
costing about $12,000. That was in 1941. At 
our Annual Meeting this year, 1945, we officially 
opened a new Nurses’ Home for our African 
nurses, costing with equipment about $52,000. A 
pleasant feature of the latter enterprise was that 
the American community of Johannesburg or- 
ganized a money-raising effort which brought 
in about $8,000. In the period since I took over 
the Chairmanship in 1940 the value of our Hos- 
pital property at cost, has increased from about 
$99,000 to about $179,000. The Hospital is in 
the midst of a real crisis from the fact that its 
daily average of in-patients exceeds its bed capa- 
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city by anything from 18 to 25. We have just 
purchased a car from surplus military supplies 
and have opened a district midwifery service in 
a nearby native township. 

As Secretary to the Alexandra Health Centre 
and University Clinic, I have participated (with- 
out half as much labor) in the pleasure of seeing 
that institution grow from a two-room job in a 
corrugated iron shack to a huge polyclinic, em- 
ploying two full-time doctors, three Sisters and 
16 trained African district nurses; and now it 
has a Family Welfare Department, sponsored 
by the University students, and is shortly to have 
a special preventive medicine department directed 
by the Government Health Department as a unit 
of the National Health Centre scheme. It, like 
the Bridgman Hospital, began as a Mission en- 
terprise, and Ruth Cowles, who is its heart and 
soul, keeps it missionary in spirit and purpose. 

2. Our church work has been made still more 
interesting and difficult during these years by 
the influx of Africans from Angola, the field of 
our West African Mission, and from Ovambo- 
land, two areas which are comparatively new 
sources of African labor for the mines. War 
conditions which have prevented missionaries of 
our own American Board and those of the 
United Church of Canada, their colleagues, from 
taking overseas furloughs have resulted in our 
having delightful visits from a number of them. 
If you go with me to certain of our Mine Com- 
pound communion services you will need to be 
supplied with a small library of hymn-books, 
Zulu, Suto, Tswa, Chuana, Umbundu, etc., and 
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you will be bored by listening to me preaching 
in Zulu with at least two interpreters, in some 
cases a Mutswa from Portuguese East Africa 
trying to get it across to Ovimbundu from Por- 
tuguese West Africa in Portuguese, their com- 
mon “official language.” 

We have within the fellowship of our “Wit- 
watersrand Congregational Church” the Bechu- 
ana Christians of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and we hope to have next year an African 
minister of that Society to work with us as a 
member of our staff, which consists of two Basu- 
tos, two Batswa, two Zulus, one Xhosa and one 
Shangaan. 

Building in brick and mortar has been pro- 
vokingly slow, with building costs up about 60 
per cent and building permits taking months to 
come through, but we hope we are making some 
progress in that “building fitly framed together, 
which groweth into a holy temple in the Lord.” 
I have building plans in hand for two Reef 
churches and one at Portuguese East Africa 


(Inhambane). I hope I can get them built before 


I retire. 

3. A development in connection with the 
schools in the last 18 months has been the school- 
feeding scheme, by which we are able to supply 
all African school children with a noon-day 
snack, a cup of milk, a slice of bread and jam or 
a bun, with now and then fruit or peanuts and 
in cold weather soup or cocoa. We get about 
three-and-two-thirds cents per child per day 
(2d) from the Union Education Department, 
which is small but something. In spite of South 
Africa’s reputation for hard-boiledness in its 
native policy (which needs to be set in the per- 
spective of the American Negro policy, espe- 
cially in the Southern states) one may give 
thanks for many provisions for native welfare. 
Financial provision for native education has in- 
creased by about 300 per cent in the last 10 years. 
High schools are being provided in many cen- 
ters. University training is available and now 
full medical training. The projected National 


Health Service, which awaits implementation by 
Parliament (and may have to wait some time) 
takes in all sections of the community in its scope. 


Hospital service, though thinly provided in rural 
areas, is available to Africans in most urban 
areas without charge. Institutions exist in many 
centers for the care of destitute and abandoned 
African children. There is some provision for 
dealing with juvenile delinquents on a construc- 
tive Christian basis. Such institutions are initi- 
ated by voluntary effort, but are subsidized by 
Government and local authorities. Government 
schemes are in hand for the improvement of agri- 
culture and the establishment of industries in 
the native areas. These things come slowly but 
they are coming. One could draw up a long bill 
of grievances and of deficiencies in native policy, 
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but there is much on the credit side as well. 
What gives cause for concern is that there is 
one large political party with a native policy 
which may be described to American readers as 
Bilboism. 

To return to ourselves ; in the natural course 
of things we should be due for retirement next 
year, in fact could have retired in 1944 if we had 
so desired, but there is nobody in sight to take 
our place, so we have been given permission, to 
carry on until there is, if we can hold out that 
long. 

Mrs. Taylor keeps going remarkably well in 
spite of the years, which begin to tell upon us 
both. She is keeping up single-handed these six 
months the supervision of sewing in our schools, 
which she shared with Mrs. Phillips, who is now 
on leave in the United States. She still shares 
also in the wonderful W.C.T.U. meetings which 
are held in rotation in the various Native Loca- 
tions along the Reef. These meetings are very 
picturesque owing to the varied uniforms worn 
by the Women’s Associations of the different 
churches. Our women wear white blouses and 
white caps, the Methodists red blouses, the A fri- 
can Methodist Episcopal leopard skin caps, and 
so on. At their recent annual convention they 
took in about $80.00 which, after paying certain 
expenses of their own, is given to such good 
causes as the Institution for African Blind, the 
Convalescent Home for African children, etc. 

I nearly forgot to mention one pleasant task 
that has been mine during the war years and 
still is, namely administering in the name of The 
Christian Council of South Africa the Fund for 
Orphaned Missions. Up to date I have adminis- 
tered just under $39,000 for this purpose. It has 
been a real joy to play Father Christmas to Ger- 
man, Finnish, French and Norwegian Missions 
whose sources of support in their home countries 
have been cut off and whose missionaries have 
had to get on with half salaries or less. 

There is any amount of interesting work to be 
done and we are glad to keep at it as long as 
possible, but if you know any Christian young 
people with world vision and an urge to share 
in the Christian solution of race problems, please 
say to them “Consider Africa.” The Mission is 
pitifully short-staffed and most of us are devel- 
oping several kinds of “middle-age sag.” 
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LOOK OUT FOR KIDS 


Teach your own children the rules of safety, 
both when riding on “bikes” or at play. 


Teach them to obey all traffic regulations, 
such as: Red and green lights; one way 
streets; stop signs and other signals. 


Teach them to ride in a straight line and 
not to weave in and out of traffic. 


Teach them to look out for cars at cross- 
ings, or parked cars that may open thelr 
doors, and for cars that are pulling into 
traffic. 


Teach them not to “hitch hike” and the 
dangers of “hooking” a ride. 


Teach them not to carry another person 
with them on their bike. 


Teach them to keep their bike in good 
condition always. 
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We count on your prayeriul interest and sup- 
port and we send our affectionate greetings to 
you all. 

—-JAMES DEXTER TAYLOR 
Kk. G. Taytor. 
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Adams Mission Station 


(Excerpts from a letter received by Mrs. 
Theodore Richards from Adams Mission Station, 
Natal, South Africa.) 

Another Christmas has come and gone and 
another New Year is approaching. We wish all 
a very Happy and Prosperous New Year. May 
it be a year of increasing peace and good will 
throughout the world. 

We have been very busy during the Christmas 
season. Bertha has charge of about 15 Sunday 
Schools: sweets and various presents have been 
furnished for the children of these schools, be- 
sides little gifts for the needy and neighbors. 
Our daughter’s church in Pennsylvania very, 
kindly sent five boxes packed with toys, cards 
and dresses. Very good use has been made of 
these. Bertha has been very busy for days ar-~ 
ranging and looking after the distribution of 
these and other articles; she has truly been as 
busy as a bee without the sting but distributing 
the honey. About 40 college students teach in 
the nearby Sunday Schools; it was a real joy to 
them to help distribute the gifts to the children) 
they teach. 

On November 18th, we had the joy of receiv- 
ing into full membership of the college church 
35 students on confession of faith, 18 boys and 17 
eirls. These 35, together with three others who 
prefer to join their home church, have been in 
training in a preparation class for the entire col- 
lege year. It has been a pleasure to teach them 
and a real joy to receive them into the member- 
ship of Christ’s Church. 

The eagerness of our young people for an 
education is indicated by the fact that there are 
some children living in a neighboring commu- 
nity, 12 to 15 years of age, who walk thirteen 
miles each day to and from school. Their home 
school does not furnish the higher grades and so 
they walk to a neighboring, more advanced 
school, nearly seven miles away to get what 
they desire. We often have a chance to give them 
a lift in our V8 when passing that way. They 
very much appreciate the ride, especially on a 
wet day. 

Multitudes are seeking higher educational 
training. Some of the high schools have to re- 
fuse as many applications as they accept on ac- 
count of lack of roorn and inadequate teaching 
staff. 

A few weeks ago we spent two weeks at one 
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of our mission stations where the people, on the 
other hand, are still very backward. There are 
still many uneducated, non-Christian people liv- 
ing in this place. The place is called Table 
Mountain Mission Station because it is situated 
under the brow of a high, flat-top mountain. So 
many of the people living here are not sending 
their children to school, to say nothing about 


not attending church. So we spent twelve days 
with the Zulu pastor visiting homes, walking The only bank in Hawaii with this 
four to nine miles a day up steep hills and down protection is 

into the valleys. We also had meetings with AMERICAN SECURITY BANK 
groups, attending the closing exercises at the two : 

largest schools, where we had a chance to speak King and Nuuanu Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 


to the people; had a fairly large meeting at the 
chiet’s home. We met with an encouraging re- 
sponse everywhere and believe there will be an 
increase in school attendance next year. In the 
homes and when meeting with groups, we had 
prayer with the people and the singing of a 
hymn and a little sermon, so we had good oppor- 
tunity to bring to them the claims of the Gospel 
message. 

We very much enjoyed living in the Zulu min- 
ister’s home. The wife is a very efficient house- w= ae 
keeper, and their family life is very beautiful ad = 


and Christlike; no quarreling and the children It’s worth going back fora sa 


very well behaved. They have three small daugh- pies Pe aigag aah 
ters and a son. The girls slept in a room near by second helping! That’s. why 


where we could hear them talk. They would Love’s Crispy Crackers area 
awaken at daylight a little after four, and the saving grace in every est 
first thing we would hear coming from their hold. They are also ideal 
room would be the words of the Lord’s Prayer. 5 » Sa . 

Every morning as soon as they awaken they re- with cheese, or condiments, 


peat the Lord’s Prayer together before any other 
word is spoken. It sounded very beautiful to us. 

Well, friends, life is very interesting and sat- i 9 
isfying in these varied labors. We wish we ' 
might make ourselves twenty years younger 
again so that we could continue to carry on fur- 
ther this interesting and inspiring work. In spite 


for unexpected guests, 


CRISPY CRACKERS 


of occasional discouragement the work and the 
people amongst whom we work have taken grip 
of our hearts and we rejoice and thank God for 
it all—HeENry AND BerrHa STICK. 
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MINISTERS TO PHILIPPINES 


A service ever in keeping with (Continued from Page 7) 
requirements of dignity, and in 
accord with the inherent nobility individual churches. Leydon Congrega- 
of the human spirit. tional Church, Brookline, Mass., contrib- 
uted a hundred dollars worth of clothing, 
household equipment, pencils, kindergar- 
MA Uae ied Roem RS ten supplies, etc. The Wellesley Congre- 
gational Church sent over 100 individual 
1076 S. Beretania St. Honolulu gifts.” One shipment included books— 
Phone 3524 text books, children’s books, volumes on 
religion and philosophy for Filipino pas- 
tors who had lost their libraries. Reports 
from the islands have indicated that there 
is almost as great a hunger for reading 
materials as for food. 
46 years Mr. Tong and Dr. White will make 
their headquarters in Davao which was 
85% destroyed, and Mr. Woodward will 
make his headquarters at Cagayan. The: 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii American Board Mission Hospital in Da- 
vao still stands although a good part of its 
with widely diversified walls and most of its equipment have been 
removed. This hospital was carried on 
lines of merchandise throughout the hostilities and Japanese 


occupation by a little 85 Ib. Christian Fili- 
pino woman doctor, Doctora Estaben 
Sexon, who became a symbol of Christian 
* help to the Filipinos and whom the Amer- 
ican internees of all faiths called “Angel 
of Mercy.” 
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‘The springs of human conflict cannot 
be eradicated through institutions, but 
only through the reform of the individual 
human.—GEn. Doucias MACARTHUR. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 10) 


made available. Here are a few titles that 
have been found helpful in some churches: 

For nursery age—‘First Prayers For 
Little Children” by Mary Alice Jones, 
price 15c. 

For 4 to 6 year olds—‘Prayers for Lit- 
tle Children” edited by Mary Alice Jones, 
price 15c. 

For 6 to 9 year olds—“Tell Me About 
God,” “Tell Me About Jesus,” “Tell Me 
About the Bible’ by Mary Alice Jones. 
These books answer simply the religious 
questions which children often ask. $2.00 
each. 

For 10 to 14 year olds—‘The Story of 
the Bible People’’by Muriel Curtis, price 
$1.75. 


These are only a few such books. 


Territorial Distributor 
of 
Sheaffer Pens and Pencils 


HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. 
THE PIONEER PAPER HOUSE 


Ala Moana at South St. Ph. 2371 


There are many others. Each church 

should also encourage the use of family Dependable 

devotional guides. “Saying grace” at Trust Service 

meals is a time-honored custom which 

might well be encouraged. for 
Whatever the means, this process of en- All Hawaii 


listing home support will be a long one. 
But it is absolutely necessary. Home and 
church must “revitalize” each other. When 
the church is once more in the home, pub- 
lic worship will have a new glow, preach- 


ing will have a new grip on all life, the 
Sunday School will be born again in real BISHOP TRUST 
power, and the whole world will find new 


hope and new health. 
—FrANcES EASTMAN. 
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PIGGLY WIGGLY 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Do your shopping for Better Foods . . Quality Meats . . Island and Mainland Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables . . at Piggly Wiggly Stores. There is one located in your neighborhood. 


1409 So. Beretania St. 2456 Kalakaua Ave. Waialae Ave. and Church St. 
Waialae and 10th Aves. Nuuanu and Pauoa Rd. 1869 No. King St. 
2018 Kalakaua Ave. 1250 Punchbowl St. Wahiawa, Oahu 


WESTERN STATES GROCERY HAWAII, LTD. 


Owners and Operators 
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EASTER AND LIFE 


Lauhala Purses (Continued from Page 6) 


Carved Hawaiian Trays Look at him casually and he, too, is still 
there, guarding the gate to the garden, 
just as he always has. Look at him as a 
man, as though you would outwit him by 
probing his secret, and his sword swings 


Miagklarindlawr® ruthlessly across your path. Look at him 


with no thought that you must depend 
upon God for your life and he bars the 
way. 
3ut look at that angel, knowing full 
well that God must act in your behalf, 
sure that all your efforts are of no avail, 
trusting that God will lead, and the face 
A of the angel changes. The flaming sword | 
grows dim and disappears, and you can - 
a | hear a voice saying, “I am the Way 2a 
Come unto Me.” The path to the garden — 


Wall, Nichols Co. P Ltd. ane oe is then opened, so that man can | 


Jewelry Items 


Headquarters for *k ok kK 
Technical Books That is just as much of a story as is | 
67 S. KING ST. PHONE 6067 the Genesis original. But it, too, speaks 


of the way God deals with man. God gives 
life through Jesus. And those who put 
their trust in Him, letting Him mould 


To Win is to Serve! their spirits and direct their ways, will 
find it. Yet to those who refuse to accept’ 
DO YOUR PART— life in the way God offers it, Jesus stands 

BUY BONDS! as the angel, judging and withholding. 


Faster is here once again. That is the 
message of God’s gift spoken in the midst 

CITY MILL CO., LTD. of our confused, broken, sorrowing world. 
LUMBER DEALERS And that message is given to all who seek 


Honolulu Phone 6081 life and seek it truly. 
—J. Lesiie DUNSTAN. 


Buy United States War Bonds 


| and Stamps 
The B. F. Dillingham Co., Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Dillingham Transportation Building 
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HOME BUILDING SPECIALISTS SINCE -18'52 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME 


Our Home Building Department is completely staffed and ready to advise 
and assist you in building your own home as soon as necessary materials 
become available. We will help you with your planning, financing and final 
construction. 


Call Our 


HOME BUILDING 
DEPARTMENT 


177 South King Street 
TELEPHONE 1261 


CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


T’S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 
Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 


good intentions 


are not 
enough 


Life is full of uncertainties, but the ultimate fact of death is zot one 


of them. And your good intentions will be of no help to your 


family if you have failed to provide for their protection. 


Even modest deposits on the Lincoln National Life Salary Continu- 
ation Plan will assure your wife of a monthly “salary” if you should 
die. And, should you live to retirement age, this plan will assure 
you an income for life. 


If you want to make your good intentions effective, remember, this 
splendid Lincoln policy offers protection for every income. Ask 
your local agent for details of the Salary Continuance Plan. Or 
write to us. 


More than one and one half billion dollars of insurance in force 
Se ae 


The Lincoln National 


Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


(het 


Crate’ 


Lae 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 
tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 
words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 
defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, eee Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” cS 
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Two Comments 


I would want my first word to readers 
of the Friend after my return from the 
mainland, to be by way of a report. And 
yet that word is difficult to write. On the 
one hand, the impressions one receives 
during a hurried trip are so many and so 
varied that it is next to impossible to sort 
them out and put them in order. On the 
other hand, if one were to attempt to state 
the task men have before them, and do it 
without taking time and space to give that 
task its proper setting, then he would be 
remiss in his duty. The job which Chris- 
tian people are called upon to undertake 
grows ever clearer; the world in which 
‘that job must be done grows ever more 
confused and dangerous. But to write all 
this in brief compass tests the best powers 
one possesses. However, we can essay a 
comment or two. 

Se ee ee Be 

First, there is man’s world. And that is 
what it is now, for the conditions under 
which men live and the terrible difficulties 
they face are of their doing. That well- 
known hymn begins, “This is my Father’s 
World,” echoing in its sentiment the 
words of the Bible, but it is also man’s 
world. No one would question for a mo- 
ment the presence of God’s omnipotent 
power, this is God’s world and His pur- 
poses for it are bound to prevail; yet no 
one should forget that God allows man 
to exercise his own free will and to work 
out his own purposes. And it is with these 
two ideas in mind that the present state 
of the world must be seen. 


Man’s world presents an almost un- 
relieved picture of gloon. The destruction 
of property and of life in the war-torn 
countries is far beyond anything we can 
imagine. I sat and talked with a man who 
had just returned from a visit to Europe. 
He spoke of Leipzig, Germany, in the 
course of his conversation. He spoke quite 
calmly and dispassionately, yet through 
his sentences one began to catch a glimpse 
of the falling into ruin of a great cultural 
center. Homes, churches, schools, libra- 
ries, printing houses, and the collections 
of invaluable historical documents which 
were Leipzig, are now rubble, or so in 
large part. And what is true of Leipzig 
is true of literally hundreds of other cities 
and towns in Europe, the Near East, the 
Far East and the Philippine Islands. The 
material equipment which housed and sup- 
ported life is gone. More importantly, the 
social and political organizations which 
actually made humanity are broken. When 
mankind moves forward smoothly we are 
tempted to wonder about the use of all 
the clubs and groups to which men belong. 
Smash all those human patterns and men 
are thrown into confusion. The buildings 
may be built again, but what of the social 
forms by which men acted? They cannot 
be recovered or restored quite so easily. 
And what makes this all the more serious 
is that the generation of men which would 
normally provide the leadership in hu- 
manity’s common life, has been mainly 
wiped out. 

Then, just as the disintegration reached 


its greatest extent, men put their fingers 
upon another of nature’s secrets and cre- 
ated for themselves a tool more destructive 
than any previously known. Ronald 
Bridges, the new president of the Pacific 
School of Religion, said in his inaugural 
address that he had never understood be- 
fore why Prometheus was severely pun- 
ished for carrying fire to men; he thought 
that Prometheus should have been reward- 
ed for giving men such a boon as the 
means by which they could cook food and 
warm themselves. The trouble was that 
Prometheus acted before men were ready 
for his gift, with the consequence that 
upon receiving fire they proceeded to burn 
each others’ houses and crops. Just so 
today, except that no Prometheus has de- 
scended from the clouds to give man the 
atomic bomb; man has in this day become 
his own Prometheus. And by doing so, 
man has in his hands the power to wipe 
out completely the civilization he has so 
painstakingly built up. 


* OK OK OK OK 


Such is the picture one gets of the world 
now. I do not see any grounds anywhere 
that would lead one to change that picture. 
We are talking about things as they are 
today, not looking forward to what may 
happen. And today humanity is a seeth- 
ing mass of confusion and dislocation, 
armed with the possibility of its own 
doom. I am fully aware that there are 
those who disagree with such a description 
as this, and cite evidence to support their 
contention. But test what they say and 
the evidence they produce; weigh it care- 
fully that it be not loaded for man’s pur- 
poses. There is something great in the 
courage and vitality of the English, in the 
recovery of the Dutch, and in the material 
achievements of our nation. Yet those 
things do not alter our analysis of the 
present at all; they are assets which may 
be used in reconstruction. By no stretch 
of the imagination can man find any sure 
ground for hope and a foundation for se- 
curity in the present state of the world. 
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He can only find those qualities if he 
closes his eyes and rationalizes his desires. 
And many there be who do just that, some 
even going so far as to say, “Well, of 
course the world is as you describe it, but 
what’s the use of being concerned about 
the situation?” Just like a man sitting in 
his parlor reading his evening paper, while 
his house burns down around him. Ra- 
tionalization through self-interest and 
blind unconcern are equally senseless now. 

Regardless of what they do and say, 
men are actually moved deeply by their 
situation. The business man who pushes 
ruthlessly ahead re-establishing his con- 
tacts and conducting his affairs, and at 
the same time brushes aside all consider- 
ation of the widespread suffering among 
men and the total inter-relatedness of all 
industry, is actually trying to strengthen. 
his failing spirit by his self-centeredness. 
The man who goes through the motions 
of doing the job that is his during the 
hours of the working day, and then hurries 
off to some physical or sensual pleasure 
that will fill the remainder of his waking 
time, is seeking to get away from life as 
it is, both through his unwillingness to 
assume responsibility and his denial of his 
higher talents. While those who, what- 
ever be their class in society, are now seek- 
ing to get what they can for themselves 
“while the getting is good,” are actually 
like ostriches with their heads in the sand. 
And such people are but symbolic of men 
everywhere. There is a subtle, deep-seated 
disquiet abroad now, which gives to the 
atmosphere a feeling that men were stand- 
ing, holding their breaths, waiting for 
whatever may happen next. You can see 
a sign of this in the popular reaction to 
Russia’s recent move, a reaction that 
amounted to a wave of hysteria; or you 
can see it in the general acceptance of the 
idea that another war is in the offing. Men 
have shaken up their world badly; they 
have under-cut its institutions, weakened 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Excerpts from Addresses Made at the Special Meeting of the 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 


Held at Columbus, Ohio, March 5-7 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President 
ot the Federal Council, in his opening 
nessage : 

“This conference ... is a challenge to 
ction. We shall seek to discover the con- 
‘rete means by which the Christian ideal 
shall come alive in the practices of the 
‘ommon life. We are resolved to lay hold 
tpon the measures whereby the ethical 
deals of our faith may be translated into 
he realities of world law and order, of 
conomic justice, and of racial brother- 
100d. — 

“Protestantism is strong enough to en- 
joy self-criticism and to profit by it. 
Whenever a religious institution attempts 
o censor its critics it reveals inner weak- 
1ess and fear of the morrow. It was Dick 
Shepherd who said, ‘When the trumpet 
s needed the flute will not suffice’ and 
inally concluded, ‘I fear the dominant 
nstrument in the orchestra of organized 
christianity is the flute.’ The flute speaks 
f costly raiment, of the ball-room, and of 
he minuet. The trumpet summons to kha- 
<i, to battlefield and to the march... . I 
yelieve men are ready to wear the fatigue 
iniform of service, to stand unflinchingly 
ypon battlefields where the issues of eco- 
iomic justice are determined and the vic- 
ries that mean racial brotherhood are 
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won, to advance if need be by way of the 
Cross. This conference will be one in 
affirming ‘Lead on O King Eternal, the 
day of march has come.’ 

“.. There are some who assume there 
is decadence in the little village church, 
with its simple service, where policies are 
determined democratically by a free clergy 
and a free laity, where God’s Word can 
be read by intelligent men. I assure you 
democracy lives there. There are 212,336 
Protestant churches in this nation. There 
are many denominations, although the fact 
that 82% of all church members belong 
to but 13 churches, and that 97.4% of all 
church members belong to but 55, indi- 
cates far greater unity than is realized 
when someone states there are 256 re- 
ligious bodies in the United States. There 
are great values in variety, and the fact 
that men are free in the United States to 
worship according to their consciences is 
reason for diversity. If I had to give up 
liberty to gain unity, I would prefer to 
keep my liberty. But unity can be achieved 
and liberty preserved. The Federal Coun- 
cil is living testimony to that fact. But let 
me say in passing we are bound by preci- 
ous principles in Protestantism, and once 
more we are convinced those principles 
are in jeopardy, Protestantism will rise as 
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one man to preserve religious liberty for 
ourselves, our sons and our son’s sons. 

“This is a conference called to consider 
program. Let us move out from program 
to action, move out in the spirit of our 
Lord, in the freedom of our faith, in the 
intellectual honesty of men created in the 
image of God, proposing a program of 
such a nature that free men, free first from 
their sins, may together build a society 
free from injustice where man in freedom 
may worship God in spirit and in truth, 
and serve his fellows in the love revealed 
in Christ.” 

oeee Ke 


Dr. E. G. Homrighausen, head of the 
Department of Religious Education, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, outlin- 
ing needs in the areas of Evangelism: 

“... Our nation needs a rebirth of spirit 
to save it from selfish isolationism and the 
dry rot of secularism. To assume its lead- 
ership in the world it must rise to the 
occasion with a sense of divine mission. 

“".. We have the largest church mem- 
bership in history, and yet we have the 
worst record of delinquency, insanity, di- 
vorce, gambling, drinking, and social dis- 
order in our history. These are only ex- 
ternal manifestations of a deep derange- 
ment of our spiritual life. ... The war 
experience has left us worse than it found 
us spiritually and morally. There has been 
an increasing secularization of life. 

Nor are the churches to be absolved from 
their share of blame for this state of af- 
fairs . . . The religion of parents and 
grandparents is no longer a vital force in 
us their descendants .. . Our worst enemy 
is not outspoken secularism, but a subtle 
spiritual sterility within our churches. .. . 

“The vast resources of the Christian 
faith are more than sufficient for the issues 
which we confront; only they must be re- 
examined, re-interpreted, and presented 
in relevant terms today.” 


* OK OK K 


Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, pastor First 
Community Church, Columbus, outlining 
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the needs in the area of ministry to veter- 
ans: 

‘“”.. If the church does not gird herself 
to enlist, to guide the thinking and to 
mobilize the good in the veteran for Christ 
and his program in the world, I feel it 
will lose its chance with this generation. 
If the imperative need of those 15 million 
men and women returning to civilian life 
will not call the church to a more vital 
and comprehensive and inclusive minis- 
try, then the church will continue to die 
in our modern world and the forces of 
paganism and evil will continue to grow 
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Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Vice Chair- 
man, Church Committee on Relief and 
Reconstruction, outlining needs in the 
area of relief: 

“Tt is unthinkable that the calculated 
destruction produced in six years of ruth- 
less war can be rehabilitated in one or two 
years. We have a great humanitarian and 
Christian task stretching out before us for 
years to come. Mankind can only recover. 
if it can have an adequate spiritual min-_ 
istry to guide and strengthen its efforts. 

“There has been a mounting feeling not | 
only within the official agencies but in the | 
constituency across the country that it is 
high time to consolidate our organization- 
al picture. The magnitude of need over- 
seas, the long-time period in which the 
church must courageously face the crying 
needs of churches and peoples of other 
lands, point toward the conclusion that we 
should now take steps to set up one agency 
consolidating our program so that the 
churches may be assured of competent 
dealing with so huge an undertaking . . .” 


* OK OK OK OK | 


John Foster Dulles, Chairman of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
outlining the needs in the area of World 
Order: 

“... Iam not afraid that the American 
people, least of all our Christian people, 
will in any wholesale way give up because — 
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the task ahead is difficult. The American 
people have always responded, once it was 
made clear to them that a need was vital. 
Our greatest lapses have been due to the 
fact that those in authority have been 
afraid to trust the American people and 
have kept from them unpleasant truths. 
No one today has a right to conceal the 
facts, or their gravity.... 

“The Assembly of the United Nations 
(in London) provided one occasion which 
particularly brought about a real spirit of 
fellowship. That was during the discus- 
sion of the food situation. As nation after 
nation portrayed its desperate need, and 
as others pledged themselves to work and 
sacrifice to meet that need, there was a 
mounting sense of human _ brotherhood. 
Mr. Bevin spoke of how terrible it was 
that, to the death and destruction caused 
by war, must now be added the cruel con- 
sequences of an unkindly turn of nature. 
But as he spoke I thought that perhaps 
this new trial might evoke, as war could 
not, the spirit of humanity and self-sacri- 
fice which man now needs for his salva- 
HON. wn... 

so ee Kae 


Brigadier General David Sarnoff, Pres- 
ident of the Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, in an address broadcast over the NBC 
network : 

“Man is out of stride with the march 
of science. He must rise spiritually and 
intellectually, as well as technologically, if 
he is to become not the slave but the 
master of science... . 

“Who can open the mind of man to this 
fearsome possibility of annihilation? Not 
the engineer—for he is concerned with 
machines. Not the politician—for he deals 
with men as he finds them. The church, 
therefore, must awaken man to the fact 
that, as never before, he is his brother’s 
keeper. There is no security in isolation. 

“ _. Now through television and fre- 
quency modulation, popularly known as 
FM broadcasting, the church finds new 
servants at its command. Television comes 
not with the threat to replace the rural 
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church and city cathedrals. Instead, it 
presents new opportunities to those who 
will adopt it to their purposes and the 
needs of the modern world. ... Again 
through science, the church has found a 
new missionary... .” 

pets Roa 


President Truman: 

“ .. In our relations abroad and in our 
economy at home, forces of selfishness and 
greed and intolerance are again at work. 
They create situations which call for hard 
decisions, for forthrightness, for courage 
and determination. But above everything 
else they call for one thing, without which 
we are lost. They call for a moral and 
spiritual awakening in the life of the in- 
dividual and in the councils of the world. 

“The last five years have produced 
many awesome discoveries in material 
things. But it has been truthfully said that 
the greatest discoveries of the future will 
be in the realm of the spirit. There is no 
problem on this earth tough enough to 
withstand the flame of a genuine renewal 
of religious faith. And some of the prob- 
lems of today will yield to nothing less 
than that kind of revival... . 

“Tf men and nations would but live by 
the precepts of the ancient prophets and 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, 
problems which now seem so difficult 
would soon disappear. 

“That is the great task for you teachers 
of religious faith. That is a supreme op- 
portunity for the church to continue to 
fulfill its mission on earth. The Protest- 
ant church, the Catholic church, and the 
Jewish synagogue—bound together in the 
American unity of brotherhood — must 
provide the shock forces to accomplish 
this moral and spiritual awakening. No 
other agency can do it. Unless it is done, 
we are headed for the disaster we would 
deserve. Oh for an Isaiah or a Saint Paul 
to reawaken a sick world to its moral re- 
sponsibilities ! 

“« . Nowhere can the influence of deep 
religious faith and ethical living be more 

(Continued on Page 28) 


The Christian Year 


May 5—The Second Sunday after Easter. 


John 10: 1-18. The good Shepherd. 
I Peter 2: 19-25. The followers of Jesus. 


May 12—The Third Sunday after Easter. 


John 16: 12-22. The promise of joy. 
I Peter 2: 11-20. Christian discipline. 


May 19—The Fourth Sunday after Easter. 


John 16: 1-11. Promise of the Comforter. 
James 1: 12-21. Every good and perfect gift. 


May 26—The Fifth Sunday after Easter. 


This day is commonly known as Rogation Sunday. 
It precedes the next three days known as Rogation 
Days. The celebration of these days goes back a long 
time in the history of the church, probably to some- 
what earlier than 500 A.D. The days were marked by 
fasting and by religious processions which moved 
through the entire parish. These customs were 
dropped or secularized through the years, although 
the names of the days have been retained. In Pro- 
testantism, this Sunday is being increasingly used as 
Rural Life Sunday. May 27, 28, 29 are the Rogation 
Days. 


John 16: 22-33. Whatsoever ye ask. 
James 1: 22-27. Doers of the Word. 
May 30—Ascension Day. 


Commemorating the Ascension of our Lord; forty 
days after Easter. 


Luke 24: 49-53. The Ascension. 

Acts 1: 1-11. Ye shall be witnesses. 
June 2—The Sunday after Ascension Day. 

John 15:26, 16:4. The spirit of truth. 

I Peter 4: 7-11. Stewards of grace. 
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Hymn of the Month 


Come, Thou Almighty King 


It was around 1743 that the national 
hymn of England was composed. It wasn’t 
long before it was very popular on both 
sides of the Atlantic, being sung in the 
infant colony in the New World. As is 
true with many songs that attain great 
popularity, there seems to have been writ- 
ten a parody or imitation of that hymn, 
in this case the parody having deep spirit- 
ual import. “Come, Thou Almighty King” 
was written in imitation of “God Save the 
King” in both meter and style. 

This connection led to an amusing in- 
cident during the Revolutionary War. A 
company of British soldiers interrupted 
the worship of a congregation of patriotic 
colonists in their church on Long Island. 
With the characteristic insolence of brute 
force, the Hessian captain stalked up the 
aisle and commanded the people to sing, 
“God Save the King.’ The organist in- 
troduced the tune, and the people, in ap- 
parent obedience sang the tune with fer- 
vor, but the words were “Come, Thou 
Almighty King !,” with the heartfelt pray- 
er, “Help us Thy name to sing.” And the 
defeated soldiers withdrew without en- 
forcing their demands. 

This hymn has been termed “A Tribute 
to the Trinity.” If one takes the time to 
examine the first lines of the verses, he 
finds that each addresses, in turn, the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and con- 
cluding verse petitioning the One in 
Three. And though it is generally used 
as a hymn of praise, the general charac- 
ter is one of prayer to each person of the 
Triune God to “Come” to help us to wor- 
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ship properly. “Help us to praise,” “Give 
Thy word success,” “Ne’er depart,” 
“Reign over us,” “Bear witness,” “Thy 
people bless,” “Rule in every heart.” 

Many of the 18th century hymnists 
closed their hymns with a look to the next 
life. So here the author anticipates the 
life to come, where he may enjoy the con- 
tinued privilege of praise and love. 

The tune now commonly used with this 
hymn is “Italian Hymn,” composed by 
Felice Giardini shortly after the words of 
the hymn first appeared in print. He was 
an accomplished violinist, appearing in 
England in concert, in 1750. He was en- 
thusiastically received, but after the pass- 
ing of all these years he is remembered 
only for this tune that is sung throughout 
all Christendom. 

he tea 
Suggestions for Use 

When singing this hymn, the church 
musician who is responsible for the wor- 
ship music in the service should realize 
that we are worshipping the Supreme 
Being. When entering His presence, it is 
with awe and adoration, and our minds 
are subdued and reverent. Our pace must 
be more slow and dignified. Don’t let our 
congregations sing it too fast. 

It might be found worthwhile to use 
some interpolated scripture during the 
singing of the hymn in one service. After 
the singing of the first verse, let the min- 
ister read Matthew 1:23, after the second; 
John 1:1, 3, 4, and after the third John 
14:16-17. 

—Rosert CaRBAUGH. 


Bible Study 


The Book of Exodus 
Part 1: GOD AND HISTORY 


Chapters 1-18 
* 
PROCLAMATION 
Chapter 4 | 
10-12. The Reluctance to Speak pieces” (Jer. 23:29); and if it becomes : 


God said unto Moses, “Go, and gather 
the elders of Israel together, and say un- 
to them, The Lord God of your fathers, 

. appeared unto me, saying, I have 
surely visited you, and have seen that 
which is done to you in Egypt: And I 
have said, I will bring you up out of the 
affliction of Egypt . . . unto a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey” (3:16f). 

“And Moses answered and said, But, 
behold they will not believe me, nor will 
they harken unto my voice” (4:1). 

In the revelation of God at the “burn- 
ing bush,’ Moses was drawn into the in- 
ner circle of those to whom God had made 
himself known. But in the Bible the 
knowledge of God becomes a message on 
the lips of His chosen one—a message 
directed toward others. The responsibility 
of proclaiming this message is now placed 
squarely upon Moses. And he is reluctant 
to accept it! 

. . O my Lord, I am not eloquent, 

. but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue.” This is the reason he gave for 
his reluctancy. But perhaps Moses, like 
any one of us, gave reasons which were 
excellent and true in themselves, yet which 
were perhaps not the real motives for his 
refusal. (The best excuse is a true one.) 
Perhaps his hesitancy was due basically 
to fear—fear over what would happen to 
his life if he proclaimed the word of God. 

If God’s word is “like as a fire... and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
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a live coal upon the lips of God’s mes-_ 
senger, what will happen when the wrath | ) 
of man is kindled against God? As the | 
herald of the king is in danger of being 
mocked, spat upon, and stoned for an- 
nouncing the will of the king, so likewise 
is God’s messenger. Perhaps Moses was 
“slow of speech,’ although if we read 
ahead into the book of Deuteronomy we 
will observe that he was a great speaker, 
or at least he became one, yet if by nature 
he was “of a slow tongue” the fear of || 
what would happen as_ he donirontedil 
others with the Word of God would cer- 
tainly have made his tongue even slower. 

And his reluctancy is surely under- 
standable. Only those who read their 
Bibles in an attitude of hero worship will 
be shocked over this confessional insight 
into human nature. For to confront others 
with the message of God without a sense 
of precipitating catastrophe (“This is the 
end... I have said too much... So be 
it!) is to have more courage than even 
our Master, who prayed: “If it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me” (Matt. 
26:39). However, it is probably less re- 
gard for the truth, rather than sttonged] | 
courage, which causes us to sing “Lord we 
are able’ with such gusto—and to (per- 
haps) criticize Moses for his reluctancy. 
It may be that Moses understood much 
better than we do that “where God steps 
into life there is always a crucifixion” 
(Holmes Hartshorne). 
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But this is conjecture. We are on bet- 
ter historical grounds when we say that 
Moses’ reluctance to proclaim his newly 
received message to the children of Israel 
and to the Pharaoh of Egypt is due to two 


things: (1) “. .. behold they will not 
believe me, (2) nor harken unto my 
voice.” Having already discussed Moses’ 


appeal to signs as a means of provoking 
belief (Compare 3:1-9 with 7 :9-25 to see 
how Moses’ signs failed to convince Pha- 
raoh.), we are ready to consider the sec- 
ond problem he poses as he anticipated 
confronting others: the problem of speech. 
Nor will they “harken unto my voice’’! 

In confessing his inability to speak, 
Moses affirms the importance of speech. 
To be concerned about the fact that he is 
not “a man of words” is an indication 
that he believes that the man of God 
should also be a man of words—a man 
who can speak and speak well. Moses 
was aware of the fact that God uses the 
human voice (“Now therefore go, and I 
will be with thy mouth.) as the medium 
through which God speaks to, and delivers 
his children. Not this alone, of course, 
but without speech, deliverance is impos- 
sible. God is a speaking God, and there- 
fore, his messenger must be a speaking 
man! It is through the human voice that 
God’s message is brought to bear upon the 
lives of a people. Whenever the leaders 
of the church, because they are afraid of 
the consequences, do not speak out, it is 
of no small matter, because the Message 
is plowed under, strangled in the under- 
brush of compromise and intrigue. And 
once the message of the church is silenced, 
nothing—neither power, prestige nor po- 
sition—can make the chimes in her tow- 
ers ring true. It is through the medium 
of the human voice (“I will... teach thee 
what thou shalt say.”) that God enters 
history, teaching us through his mes- 
sengers the meaning of events—giving 
purpose to what has happened, and di- 
rection to what is happening. The mighty 
deeds God performed in his determination 
to set at liberty the captives of Israel 
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would not have been mighty without a 
messenger to cry out their meaning. Nor 
would these deeds, uninterpreted, have de- 
livered Israel’s children out of Egypt. 
Freedom never simply happens, it is a 
spirited answer to a message. Because 
God speaks to us through the medium of 
human voices it is imperative that we lis- 
ten to what our fellow men say to us. It 
is imperative that we speak, when God 
places a “live coal” upon our tongues. 

In Luke 14:28-30 there is a parable 
which reads: “For which of you, intending 
to build a tower, setteth not down first, 
and counteth the cost, whether he have 
sufficient to finish it? Lest haply, after 
he hath laid the foundation, and is not 
able to finish it, all that behold it began 
to mock him.” Moses’ foundation was 
God’s revelation of himself at the burning 
bush, and the period of reluctancy which 
followed was a time when he “sitteth 
down .. . and counteth the cost, whether 
he had sufficient” courage to defy Pha- 
raoh, sufficient ability to unite Israel’s 
shattered and broken body, and sufficient 
perserverance to captain Israel’s deliver- 
ance. Contrary to appearances, Moses’ 
period of reluctancy was not a period of 
weakness, but a period of strength-gather- 
ing. As oftimes happens in the course of 
our inner destiny the louder our voices 
shout “No,” the louder our souls deter- 
mine “Yes,” 

13-17. The Purpose of Speech 

And perhaps Moses was reluctant not 
alone because he feared the consequences 
of his speaking, not alone because he saw 
how important it was that God’s message 
be spoken in its purity without compro- 
mise, but also because he was aware that 
the purpose of speech is communication. 

When God’s message remains a “live 
coal” upon the lips of his messenger and 
does not start a fire in someone else, it 
will soon consume its carrier. To cause 
another to understand what is being said, 
to convey to another what the speaker has 
in his mind: this is the purpose of speak- 
ing. And if this purpose is not carried 
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out, all is in vain. Moses was hesitant 
because he felt that he did not have this 
gift of getting the message across. 

Moses needed someone to frame his 
message in the people’s language. He 
needed someone to arrest the attention of 
Israel's children and to cause the Pha- 
raoh of Egypt to take serious note of Isra- 
el’s God. Moses needed a spokesman! 
Aaron, his brother, must be his spokes- 
man. He had the ability (“I know that 
he can speak well.’”’) which Moses thought 
he lacked. But God warns Moses, “he 
shall be thy spokesman unto the people: 
and he shall be, even he shall be to thee 
instead of a mouth, and those shalt be to 
him instead of God.” Aaron shall be 
Moses’ spokesman. He shall speak for 
Moses. He shall frame the message to 
capture the imagination of the people. He 
shall use all his talents to draw the peo- 
ple together, and to imprint upon their 
hearts the message of God’s promise. But, 
and this is important, Moses “shall be to 
him instead of God.’ Moses is the source 
of the message, not Aaron. Moses is the 
fountain, Aaron the spray. 

There are those whom God hath led 
far into the wilderness, who have drunk 
deeply from the source of life; and yet 
who are unable to share their cup with 
others because they do not know how, and 
never can know how, just because they 
have drunk too deeply. And there are 
others who seem to be in constant con- 
tact with the mind of other people, who 
have the gift of walking right into the par- 
lor of their imaginations, and while there 
leaving the unforgettable imprint of a 
message delivered; who yet have to de- 
pend upon another for the source of their 
inspiration. Perhaps such were Moses and 
Aaron. Fach needed the other. Each com- 
plemented the other. Without Aaron to 
act as his spokesman, Moses might have 
failed at the vital point of making con- 
tact with the minds of the Israelites. And 
Aaron, if he should ever cut himself off 
from Moses, who was the source of the 
message on his lips (as indeed he later 
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did), Aaron would become a blind leader | 
of the blind. 
18-23. The Content of Speech 
Moses’ anxiety over the future has | 
given way to a plan: the use of signs will 
convince his people and Pharaoh that he 
speaks with authority, and Aaron will be | 
his spokesman. With this plan in mind | 
Moses seeks Jethro’s permission to return 
to Egypt. (As was the custom, Moses | 
must receive permission to do this from 
the patriarchal head of the clan to which 
he belonged. Through marriage to Zip- 
porah Moses had entered Jethro’s clan.) 
His request being granted Moses took his | 
wife and his sons (?), placed them upon 
an ass, and with rod in hand began his - 
journey toward Egypt. While upon his 
way the contents of the message he was 
to proclaim began to take concrete shape’ 
in his mind. A bare outline of this mes- 
sage might have been this: “Thus saith | 
the Lord, Israel is my son, even my first- 
born: And I say unto thee, Let my son 
go, that he may serve me: and if thou’ 
refuse to let him go, behold,...”! } 
Here for the first time we see the full | 
| 
: 


extent of God’s relation to Israel. In 2:25 
we read that “God had respect unto 
them”; in 3:10 the children of Israel are | 
called ‘‘my people’; but this is the first 
time Israel has been called “my son, even 
my firstborn.” The impression these words 
made upon the Israelites is found on every 
page of the Bible, if not explicitly stated 
then implicitly meant. For these uncouth, 
uneducated, despised, and worthless slaves 
to be called “my son, even my firstborn” 
lifted their eyes from blood-stained des- 
pair, to hope-filled destiny. This is the 
heart of Moses’ message: Israel is my 
son! Israel is my son! When the mes-— 
sage was directed toward Pharaoh, Moses | 
cried: therefore, “Let my son go”! When 
the message was directed toward the chil-_ 
dren of Israel, Moses pleaded: therefore, 
“serve me”! | 
To us who stand afar off this message 
may carry very little meaning. However, 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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General Council News 


_ John Gilmore Young of 780 Argyle 
Road, Brooklyn, New York has just been 
appointed a career missionary in Japan 
by the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Boston. Mr. Young will teach and 
do religious work among young people 
at Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan. He 
is the brother of George A. Young, Jr., 
and Harold D. Young, both of 780 Argyle 
Road, Brooklyn, New York and Milton 
P. Young, 89 Crooke Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Mr. Young was born in Brooklyn and 
educated at Springfield YMCA College, 
Springfield, Mass., Columbia University 
and Union Theological Seminary. In 1924 
he went to Hawaii under the YMCA for 


John Gilmore Young 


boys work and served there until 1928 


‘when he went to Japan for two years of 


YMCA work. The next five years were 
spent as a teacher of English and Religion 
as well as student counsellor at Nanking 
University, China. Then in 1938 Mr. 
Young came back to YMCA work in Ha- 
wail, serving on the staff of the Honolulu 
YMCA and later with the Kauai County 
YMCA as General Secretary. He was in 
the Hawaiian Islands during the war con- 
tinuing his interracial work and serving 
American troops as well. In all, Mr. 
Young has had 18 years experience in 
young people’s work with Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Hawaiians. 


Ernest Thornton Shaw 


“T always wanted to be a carpenter!” This 
was the rather amazing statement of Ernest 
Thornton Shaw, Congregational missionary edu- 
eator from China and for over two years a 
civilian prisoner in the Weihsien Internment 
Camp, North China, as he related his experience 
as foreman of the Internment Camp carpenter 
shop. 

Each one of the more than 1700 internees 
representing 13 nationalities had a specific job 
to do, allocated, as far as possible, along the 
lines of aptitude. In many cases it turned out 
that men and women signed up for jobs com- 
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pletely alien to their regular occupations, but 
which had either been hobbies of theirs in civil- 
ian life, or unfulfilled ambitions, such as in the 
case of Mr. Shaw. 

Brothers of the Saw! 

Working with Mr. Shaw in the carpentry 
shop were 15 fellow internees including an An- 
glican bishop, business executives from the Kai- 
lan Mining Administration, a Salvation Army 
Brigadier, a Doctor of Philosophy and an air- 
plane builder. “At first we worked seven days 
a week for there was lots to be done and we 
turned out everything from toothpicks for the 
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watchmaker to a big refrigerator in the store- 
house,” says Mr. Shaw. 

In a big camp like Weihsien which was lo- 
cated on the Presbyterian Mission compound, 
one of the largest in the world, carpentry de- 
manded ingenuity for much of the necessary ma- 
terial was missing. The internees had to pick 
up odds and ends from everywhere and even 
unused church pews were sometimes adapted 
to more secular purposes. 

Food Meagre 

Although no one starved to death in Weihsien 
Prison camp, food was neither plentiful nor 
particularly nutritious. Internees were always 
a little hungry. To be sure they patronized a 
sort of “black market” (so far as the Japanese 
were concerned), but even so flesh melted rapid- 
ly from many of them. Having milk, eggs and 
butter dropped from his diet list made it neces- 
sary for Mr. Shaw to eat a great deal more of 
bread in order to secure strength for his work. 

As is fairly well known now from stories re- 
ported by other internees, life in Weihsien 
Prison Camp was conducted by the prisoners 
themselves to a large degree. Committees were 
formed covering all phases of life; Discipline 
Committee where wrong doers were called to 
account by their own fellow prisoners; educa- 
tion and religion. Every single person able to 
work had his or her job to do. 

Yankee Trading Post 

So it was that Mrs. Shaw, the former Har- 
riett Hall of Tonawanda, New York, who with 
Stephen, (Shaws’ 21-year-old son was with 
Mr. Shaw in the camp) worked first in one of 
the kitchens. Then she organized, in cooperation 
with a former Peking Gift Shop owner, the 
White Elephant Bell Exchange. This was a 
sort of Yankee Trading Post which was a great 
success. For example, as all parents well know, 
youngsters outgrow their clothes. When you are 
in an internment camp and there are no stores 
or supplies, what are you going to do? Barter 
something for another child’s outgrown clothes. 
Later Mrs. Shaw worked in the sewing and 
mending room for bachelors. 

Home in a Huddle! 

While many of the internees who were single 
men or women, or separated from their families, 
lived in large dormitory rooms, holding from 20 
to 40 individuals, families or married couples 
resided in small, plain one room cubicles built in 
a row. It was in one of these 9x13’s that the 
Shaws lived. They fixed it up as best they could. 
Stephen built a brick stove, using tin cans for 
a chimney. Here they would bring their small 
portions of food from the big central kitchen and 
eat together as a family. Stephen, by the way, 
worked consecutively as a blacksmith, a tin- 
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smith, a stoker, a pan-washer and his last job 
before freedom was as assistant cook. 

The mission compound where Weihsien was 
located lay about a mile from Weihsien City. 
The Japanese guards, numbering around 30, 
were few in comparison to the number of in- 
ternees. Undoubtedly they could have been over- 
whelmed by the prisoners, but everyone knew 
that throughout the area were garrisons of Jap- 
anese troops and that a temporary escape would 
inevitably end in recapture and possible death. 
When the Great Day Came 

In August 1945 an American Army plane 
carrying seven members of a U. S. Humani- 


tarian Mission zoomed overhead. There blos- , 


somed out of the sky colored parachutes bearing 
both men and supplies. In the Humanitarian 
unit was a Japanese American from the Middle 
West, and a Chinese Lieutenant. One of the 
other Americans was a paratrooper who had 
himself been a prisoner of war in Germany, but 
had escaped. 

Mr. Shaw reports that when the camp saw 
the parachutes descending and knew the Ameri- 
can soldiers were dropping down into the high 
grass, the internees went wild and rushed with 
one accord out of the gates while the astounded 
Japanese soldiers never made a move to prevent 
them. They brought the seven members of the 
United States mission into camp on their shoul- 
ders. 

B-29s From Okinawa 

One of the first things the Humanitarian Mis- 
sion did was to establish radio communication 
with the outside world and when some of the 
soldiers on Okinawa heard the request for food, 
they flew a big B-29 over the camp dropping 
parachutes with food attached. These men had 
to invent a special kind of apparatus that would 
enable them to do this for a B-29 is not built to 
drop parachuted supplies. Soon the American 
flag was flying from the tower of Weihsien as 
a guide for other planes. Some of the internees 
had rushed into town and secured a Chinese 
tailor who made the flag for them. 

What the Shaws Did 

The chronology of the Shaws for the ten years 
since they returned to China after their last fur- 
lough, runs something like this: From 1935 to 
1937 they carried on normal work at the Yu 
Ying Boys’ School, Peking, of which Mr. Shaw 
was Vice-Principal. The school was increasing 


in power and popularity. In 1937 the Japanese 


occupied North China and a Japanese “advisor” 
was placed in the school. He turned out to be 
a physical director trained in Y.M.C.A. College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Although in no way 
qualified as an educator he at first wanted to 
have a finger in every pie. Thanks to the astute 
Chinese Principal, a nice warm office, plenty of 
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reading material and deferential treatment kept 
him satisfied without too much interference in 
the running of the school. 

In 1941 came Pearl Harbor and 16 months for 
the Shaws as prisoners of the Japanese in their 
own home. As a matter of fact at first they were 
given the freedom of the city but not allowed 
to go on with their work. Yu Ying School was 
closed but a few months later the Japanese asked 
the missionaries and Chinese staff if they would 
agree to have the school reopened under the 
Municipal Bureau of Education (controlled by 
the Japanese) because they, the Japanese, felt it 
a contributing factor in the life of the commu- 
nity. 

Yu Ying Reopened 

The Chinese staff and missionaries knew that 
the school would be better off under such an 
arrangement than completely closed, or used 
for other purposes by the military and so with- 
out putting anything in writing they delegated 
Mr. Shaw to take word to Japanese head- 
quarters that they would be willing to have this 
done, thus keeping the school open for the Chi- 
nese boys. 

A Japanese Congregational “Radical’’! 

Mr. Shaw was able to go to Peking after 
Weihsien was freed and he found that Yu Ying 
School had continued to carry on until V-J Day, 
but not without troubles galore for the gallant 
Chinese principal, 56-year-old J. S. Li. Mr. Li 
had shown himself an expert in the art of steer- 
ing between Scylla and Charybdis. Strangely 
enough one of his strongest allies turned out to 
be a Japanese minister whom Mr. Shaw de- 
scribes with a smile as a “radical Congregation- 
alist.” This Japanese minister, an incisive and 
aggressive type of individual, foiled at least one 
plot cooked up by Japanese teachers to oust Mr. 
Li by preferring false charges against him. More 
than once he got himself into hot water by op- 
posing the Japanese militarists for whom, in 
spite of being Japanese himself, he seemed to 
have only bitter feelings. 

Yu Ying School has normally around 2400 
students and Mr. Shaw has acted as Vice-Prin- 
cipal since 1942. In this visit he found it carry- 
ing on, but many of the teachers were gaunt and 
their clothes pitifully threadbare. 

That Versatile Missionary 
In running over the intervening years of serv- 
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ice in China under the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, Mr. Shaw checked off on his 
fingers an amazing list af activities. Said he: 
“T have been an accountant, a teacher, a preach- 
er, an educational administrator, a supervisor of 
construction work and a relief worker.” 

Mr. Shaw was born in Sturgis, Michigan; 
educated at the University of Washington, B.A. ; 
Oberlin Seminary, B.D., and Columbia Univer- 
sity, M.A. He went to China first in 1912 be- 
tween college and seminary and then returned 
again in 1918. The Shaws have two children, 
Stephen H. Shaw who is now a student at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana, and a daugh- 
ter, Eleanor E. Shaw, connected with the San 
Francisco News, and living at 1498 9th Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 

Mr. Shaw has four brothers and one sister, 
namely, Stanley T. Shaw, 2506 North Lawrence 
Street, Tacoma, Washington; Henry G. Shaw, 
2721 North 29th Street, Tacoma, Washington ; 
Rey. Robert B. Shaw, Methodist Minister in 
Bothel, Washington; Frederick J. Shaw, 542 
18th Avenue, San Francisco, California; and 
Mrs. E. A. Boynner, 2905 Northeast Schuyler 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. Mrs. Shaw, who was 
born in Tonawanda, New York, is the sister of 
Dr. W. H. Hall, 34 Elmwood Park, Tonawanda, 
New York. 

Looking Toward the Future 

Hardly back in the U. S. A. following his 
more than two years of internment experience 
Mr. Shaw is already planning for the future 
which he hopes will include a return to China 
as an expect counsellor in family relations from 
the Christian psychiatric point of view. He plans 
to take graduate work during his furlough year 
along this line preparatory to return to China. 
He sees in this special line of counselling work 
a wonderful opportunity, for Chinese life is built 
around the family unit. The amount of such 
counselling he was able to do prior to the war 
brought such successful results he feels there is 
an unusual opportunity for him along this line 
of endeavor. 

The Shaws are special representatives in Chi- 
na of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. 
Louis, Missouri, Dr. E. Paul Sylvester, Minister 
and Chairman of the Mission Council of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


It is easy for idealists like preachers and missionaries to overstate the truth that 
lies in the phrase, “one people in one world.” 

There is much reliable evidence pointing to the facts that people are different, so 
different and so divided that it requires a lively imagination to see them as “‘one 
people” and that while this world is in reality “one planet’, its people are far from 
being as closely united as air-minded travelers and administrators love to think. 
Radio, airplanes, atomic energy and the like are increasingly persuasive arguments 
for world community-mindedness and world unity. But the masses of people on 
all continents think little about the actual interdependence of all peoples and the 
shrunken planet we call the earth. It is the fashion in many circles to be indifferent 
to the new world of human relationships in which we live today. 

Are Christians just plain crazy when they try to tell the world that all men are 
equal in God’s sight and that all men are brothers and should therefore act like 
brothers? The most discouraging thing one can do today is to read the daily news- 
papers. They are well-nigh filled with reports of unbrotherliness and strife. The 
most encouraging thing one can do today is to stand at the foot of the cross of Christ 
and to realize what God in Christ means to humanity. Among other things, he is 
God at work creating a brotherly world. 

In the matter of interracial relations it has been the experience of many an 
American Board missionary that one must be willing to do at least two things: first, 
decide to approach any problem that may arise with the positive conviction that 
people of every race are children of God and therefore endowed with capacities 
which literally cannot be defined or accurately predicted. In the realm of the per- 
sonal, when God gets to work through friendly neighbors and colleagues, unexpected 
things happen. We should expect them to happen. We should expect people to 
grow and to reveal surprising talents and deeply Christian attitudes. This means 
refusing to let prejudice rule. 

Second, engage in activities in co-operation with people of another race or of other 
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“Tell us a story, tell us a story 

What Sunday School teacher has not 
heard that plea? Children are always fas- 
cinated by a well-told story. They are en- 
tertained by it, they remember it, they 
may be inspired by it. The temptation in 
teaching in the Sunday School is to tell 
stories and more stories, and let the class 
period go at that. But, valuable as stories 
are, they are but a small part of a teach- 
er’s equipment and responsibility. 

The teacher’s first responsibility is to 
understand his/her pupils: to know each 
one personally. Why? So that she may 
present the Christian message in the way 
which will speak to the individual needs 
of each child. Christianity is not just the 
accumulation of a store of facts and in- 
formation about God and Jesus Christ. 
It is a personal experience of that God and 
Christ which results in a new way of liv- 
ing for the person to whom the experience 
—or, to be more exact—the experiences, 
come. The Christian God is concerned 
with the individual person, and that per- 
son’s inner attitudes. Jesus was always 
interested in the individual. His parables 
(stories) were told as replies to specific 
problems or questions. When someone 
wanted to know who his neighbor was, 
Jesus told the story of the Good Samari- 
tan. Likewise, his deeds of mercy and for- 
giveness and healing were done to individ- 
uals. The lame man by the pool, who be- 
lieved, was healed—not all lame men in 
general. Jesus’ purpose seems, on the 
whole, not to have been “mass produc- 
tion” of help and forgiveness, but the ben- 
efit of each person in terms of his special 
needs. 
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The Teacher and the Pupil 


Yet, what Jesus said in each parable, 
and the gift which came through each 
helpful deed, is universal in meaning and 
application to the individual. ‘Therefore 
all teachers need to understand the “hu- 
man nature” of the children whom they 
teach, in order to be able to present the 
universal truth of “God With Us” in 
terms which will speak directly to the 
needs of each pupil. 

Fach child who sits in a Sunday School 
class is made to be what he is, and act as 
he does, by two things: his essential “hu- 
man nature,” and the world in which that 
bit of human lives. 

First, what is a child, really ? 

Well, a child is not just a physical body 
to be molded like clay, not just a nervous 
system to be trained to react automatically 
like a dog which sits up for a bone. Not at 
all. A child is a person, a personality 
whose real “self” is made up of such quali- 
ties as will, feeling—an inner need to 
grow and establish himself as a distinctive 
person. The real forces which make the 
child act and behave (we might call the 
“vitamins of behavior”) are these inner 
drives and powers. These forces within 
each child are trying to develop—and the 
child is trying to develop them—in such 
a way that the child will be able to get 
along happily with himself and with the 
world. In other words, a child is a “living 
soul,”’ created by God for the purpose of 
becoming the best sort of person that he, 
with his own special equipment of abilities 
and personal qualities, can be. In these 
inner drives and qualities lie his possibili- 
ties for growth into the highest and best, 
or into mediocrity, or into the worst of 
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which man is capable. It is the task of 
the Christian teacher to see that this 
“soul” of a child is helped to develop into 
the best, not the worst. For upon the way 
the child is received and trained by the 
world in which he lives, will depend the 
direction that his growth will take. 
There are two aspects of the world in 
which the child grows up: the visible, ma- 
terial world and the unseen spiritual world 
of attitudes. Important as the first aspect 
is, we Christians believe that the spiritual 
world is, in the long run, more important. 
Yet, actually, we cannot separate the two. 
They are as closely interwoven as the 
warp and woof of a piece of cloth. The 
child is trying to live in both worlds and 
find out how to get along in the “blend” 
of both. Life, the child soon discovers, 
is one long process of adjusting. First, it 
is to the adult size of the physical world 
about him. Everything is much, much 
larger than he can comfortably fit—fur- 
niture, knives and forks, people, every- 
thing. The child is small and insecure in 
such a world. He can’t manipulate it 
physically or emotionally. Hence he needs 
sympathetic guidance in physical adjust- 
ment. He must be respected as a person, 
not as something who is all wrong because 
he doesn’t behave as adults do. In his 
ways of thinking and feeling, too, the child 
is distinctly a child and should not be ex- 
pected to think and feel as adults do. Be- 
cause he is small and insecure and inex- 
perienced, he finds himself the center of 
his small world, and thinks with a logic? 
all his own—from appearance to appear- 
ance. This logic is nothing to be laughed 
at, but something to be understood and 
appreciated and guided. After all, the very 
small child who first sees water gush forth 
from a faucet is only following the logic 
of his own experience when, on seeing a 
minor cloudburst, he asks whether there 
is a faucet up in the sky from which the 
water comes! children very often have 
clearer insights into attitudes and mean- 
ings than adults. Sunday School teachers 
will do well to respect and take seriously 
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the honest questions of children, remem- 
bering that there is a reason in child na- 
ture and development for the problem. 
And the Christian message is to be direct- 
ed to the need of the individual, at the 
level where he is! 

As the child struggles with adjusting 
to himself and the world, he is likely to 
find that there are two basic types of ad- 
justment. That is, there are, fundamen- 
tally, two ways of taking the world and 
getting along in it. The child may learn 
to take the world (and life) as something 
we have to tackle by power-tactics. By 


this attitude, the only way to get along in | 


the world is by being “‘on top of” the other 
fellow. Material success, popularity, 
fame, become some of the standards of 
this kind of life. Concern for the other 
person’s welfare means little. Instead, 
fear and jealousy for one’s own welfare 
and success are the driving forces. The 
child may give evidence of this attitude 
by the way in which he treats other chil- 
dren, for no one waits to reach adult years 
before developing a way of handling life. 
That development begins with birth. 

The second basic type of adjustment 
which the child may make is that of work- 
ing with people, not against them; of let- 
ting strength and power come as a by- 
product of cooperative living, instead of 


seeking to acquire them by hostile living. | 


This, Christians believe, is the true way 
of real life. Such an adjustment to the 
world leads a person to rely, not on him- 


self, but on God for strength to live, and — 


so gives power to handle life’s problems 
constructively and cooperatively.. Chil- 


dren, again, may achieve this attitude to- 


ward their world. They likewise give evi- 
dence of it in the manner in which they 
treat their friends, as well as the lack of 
fear with which they may approach adults. 

Without Christian training, the first 
type of adjustment—that of “power-tac- 
tics’”—is likely to be made, for that is the 
general attitude of most people toward 
each other. Children may be helped by 
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Madura Mission 


Rachanyapuram ‘allakulam P.O. 
Madura, S. India January 10, 1946 


Dear Friends, 


Just two months ago today I landed in Cal- 
cutta. How good it seems to be here! Even the 
smells, dirt, heat, difficulties of transportation 
have the comfortable feeling of “old shoes” 
which one has grown fond of wearing and ac- 
customed to their peculiarities. Besides this, of 
course, is the charm of the country and its peo- 
ple, who wind themselves around your heart- 
strings in such a way it is always like coming 
home to return from furlough. 

My trip back was the most comfortable and 
interesting one I’ve had. With only 36 hours 
notice for packing I had to leave unfinished some 
shopping at Woolworth’s and also leave behind 
some of the things such as milk-bottle wires 
which I had collected for hand-work. Although 
I was disappointed in having to sail without 
Miriam Brown and the Thomases and others of 
our mission, I had a splendid time. Our boat 
was a cargo victory boat and this was its maiden 
voyage. Consequently, everything was new and 
spick and span. All the officers and crew were 
very proud of their boat. 

We had the run of the boat and though the 
officers and crew had threatened to resign when 
they heard that most of their eleven passengers 
were to be women—and MISSIONARY women 
at that, they were very friendly before many 
days had passed. As soon as they realized that 
we were not going to bring them forcibly to 
the “mourner’s bench” the reserve and chilly 
atmosphere vanished. 

We stopped enroute at three ports; the most 
interesting was at Jedda on the Red Sea where 
all the pilgrim boats bringing pilgrims to Mecca 
anchor. Because of innumerable coral reefs we 
had to anchor four miles from the harbour. But 
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the captain allowed us to go in the lifeboat to 
visit the city. 

I was fortunate in Calcutta to get a reserva- 
tion on the train for the three day journey to 
Madura the day after I landed. I was able to 
take all my luggage on the train with me. The 
one time I travel first class on a train in India 
is going home on furlough and returning from 
furlough when I have quite a bit of luggage. I 
always feel very aristocratic travelling first 


‘class. Such were my feelings this trip until the 


last night enroute from Madras to Madura. As 
I lay on my berth drops of water began to drip 
upon me from the ceiling. It was raining heavily 
outside and I found that I was in a carriage 
which leaked very badly. I tried opening my 
umbrella—that did not work, as it made the 
water run in puddles instead of drops. Finally, 
I put on my raincoat and covered myself with 
a steamer rug, arriving in Madura feeling any- 
thing but aristocratic. 

Missionary friends and Indian friends were at 


the station to meet me in spite of a heavy down- 


pour of rain. They even had brought the hos- 
pital ambulance to take me and my luggage to 
Rachy in style instead of my making my first 
trip over the four miles of bumpy road in a 
jatka! 

Since my arrival there has been a series of 
welcomes, Christmas functions, and such. Miri- 
am Brown arrived in Madura just six days 
after I did. Since then Raymond Dudley and 
Pattie Lee Coghill have come, as members of 
the deputation from the Board. Recently Em- 
mons White has arrived. In fact so much has 
been happening here these last two months I 
shall just try to give you the hi-lights. 

The brightest hi-light which means the most 
to the development of our village crafts is the 
receipt of $300 from our friends, the women of 
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New York. I can’t tell you my feeling when this 
came. I had money for building the kiln for 
pottery but that was all—nothing for other 
equipment or materials. This money coming as 
a surprise was as if we had received the ‘“‘go- 
ahead” signal straight from God! Now we can 
go ahead without so much struggle to make ends 
meet. 

Some of the Christmas hi-lights would take 
pages if they were written in detail as they 
should be written in order for you to feel the 
REAL CHRISTMAS SPIRIT as we did in 
some of our simple programs. 

Here at Rachy the girls do not have money 
to spend—not even money to pay their board. 
They work their way through school as you 
know. This year everyone was discussing the 
hardships in other countries and how India had 
been blessed by not having bombs, etc. Most 
Christmas functions include a tree on which are 
very small gifts—one for each girl: a ribbon, 
soap, comb, or toy. Our girls have always en- 
joyed these gifts. This year they decided to 
forego their gifts and put something on the tree 
for those who had less than even they. Since 
they had no money, they could give only of 
themselves. They had the ability to make articles 
which were saleable. So, for several weeks all 
their leisure time was spent in making these 
articles. At the Christmas tree function they 
came up and tied to the tree the money they 
had received for the things they made. It was 
wrapped in red cellophane. Although the tree 
had nothing else for trimming save tiny empty 
coffee tins and some stars made from hand- 
made paper sprinkled with mica, to my eyes it 
was the loveliest tree I have seen in some time. 

The carol service at the Orlinda Childs Pierce 
Memorial High School will remain a bright spot 
all through the year. Everyone had gone from 
Rachy at that time. The girls had gone to the 
villages for their holidays. Gertrude Chandler 
had gone to Kodai. I was remaining for the 
holidays as I wanted to get some work done on 
the pottery. Also I had been travelling all I 
wanted for some months! Mrs. Kulandran, 
whose husband some of you may meet in Ameri- 
ca, is here while her husband is away. She and 
I went to the carol service in our “bandy,”’ which 
is like the old covered wagon of pioneer days 
and is driven by oxen. It is our only means of 
transportation at present. (I am in the process 
of learning to ride a bicycle.) It seemed rather 
appropriate to go to the carol service in the 
bullock cart. The carols and play were lovely 
as usual. Miriam had brought out the very best 
in voices and spirit of the girls she had been 
training. The play, held on the roof of the High 
School under the stars, showed the thought and 
effort that had gone into its coaching by Katie 
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Wilcox and her Indian staff. Coming home 
afterward Mrs. Kulandran and I did not say 
a word. It was as if we would break the spell 
if we spoke and riding along slowly under the 
stars, it seemed as if we too, had been on a 
pilgrimage to visit the Christ-child. 

Even our own little Christmas tree on Christ- 
mas day at Capron Hall had a very bright hi- 
light. The Heckmans and their little daughter 
Lana were staying with Miriam and Shanti 
(her little adopted daughter and my god-child). 
I went into town to spend two days with them. 
Two of our Indian friends, teachers, were with 
us too. We had a little artificial tree which I 
brought out in 1929. Shanti and Lana were trim- 
ming it as only a six-year-old and four-year-old 
can do. All of a sudden Shanti burst forth in 
song .“Joy to the World!” She couldn’t stand 
her joy unexpressed any longer. It made us 
turn our heads away to hide the tears. Such 
must have been the way the angels sang 2000 
years ago! 

Again on New Year’s Day when the “family,” 
Shanti, Miriam and Selamani and Getsie (the 
two Indian teachers) were out with me at 
Rachy, a little child showed us how to worship. 
I had put on the table in front of Shanti some 
miniature candlesticks with a candle burning 
in each. Seeing them she announced that she 
would say the blessing. She began to sing a 
New Year’s worship song which she improvised 
as she went along. She ended with the prayer 
out of her own heart, “let all the people in the 
world be a light!” What could be more fitting 
as a new Year’s prayer? 

Many of you who know about the pottery ad- 
venture will want to know how it is progressing. 
When I arrived I had with me only scales and 
a few pieces of equipment which could not be 
easily found in India. I was able to get in touch 
with a native potter to help me build our ex- 
perimental test kiln, All the kilns in America 
were oil, gas, or electric, so the business of 
building a kiln in which wood could be used to 
get a high temperature was to be our first 
hurdle! 

An English surveyor in Madura who had been 
interested in developing the ordinary Indian 
fireplace helped me also. He tried a charcoal 
stove first to see whether a high temperature 
could be maintained. We decided after trial it 
would do only for very low temperature glazes, 
but could be used in making up the glaze formu- 
las where we melt ground glass and other in- 
gredients to make a frit. 

My chief difficulty is in getting materials. Not 
many are obtainable locally and the others take 
a long time to come from Bombay and other 
places. At first I had a time trying to get ordi- 
nary things which might be had locally. If only 
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we knew the colloquial Tamil name for them! 

For example: I want to build a table which 
had a plaster-of-paris surface as a wedging 
table. The carpenter came. I didn’t know the 
name for plaster-of-paris. I called in our cook- 
boy to help me explain. About that time the 
man who dyes our yarn also came. I went 
through the motions of a person breaking their 
arm and the doctor putting it in a cast and then 
said, “Now what is the material the doctors 
use called?” 

The carpenter’s face brightened: “A band- 
age!” he said. 

I gave up and finally got some plaster-of-paris 
through our Mission Hospital. 

At last I’ve been able to get some water-glass 
or sodium-silicate from a soap-maker’s. At first 
they thought it was a TUMBLER I wanted 
when I asked for water-glass. 

War conditions still exist as far as materials 
go. Many things are not obtainable. Transpor- 
tation is a big problem as we cannot send any- 
thing out of the presidency without a permit and 
it takes months to get a permit. Certain food- 
stuffs are not found now—potatoes only once 
in a while. : 

I am trying to overcome the transportation 
difficulties to Madura by learning to ride a bi- 
cycle. I was able to buy a second-had one from 
one of our missionaries who is going to China. 
Our fund for a station wagon is growing slowly 
but it is a long way from being enough to get 
even a second-hand one yet. I rode a cycle when 
a child, but it had foot brakes. These have hand 
brakes. Also there weren’t donkeys lying in the 
middle of the road, water buffaloes by the dozen 


meandering around everywhere, people all over 
the road, and bullock carts piled with straw 
so high and wide it laps over into the side-lines. 
Nor were the roads a series of bumps and de- 
pressions with sand on the outskirts to the depth 
of several inches!! A bicycle ride from out here 
to Capron Hall is a real adventure. But others 
do it and so can I—eventually, I hope! So far 
my death-grip on the handle bars doesn’t come 
off in time to ring the bell before I have passed 
my obstacle, be it beast or human being, until 
I am several yards beyond! I was well fortified 
the first time I went on the road. Getsie was 
on her bicycle riding in front of me warning 
everything to remove themselves while Miriam 
rode behind me to pick up the pieces ! 

It is grand to be here living and working with 
Gertrude Chandler. I just don’t let myself think 
of the time ahead when she plans to retire. It 
will come too soon. 

This is the end of my paper and probably the 
end of your time for reading such an epistle. 
Speaking of reading—if any of you have any 
books or magazines you’ve read and want to 
pass on, we would love to have them out here. 
I haven’t subscribed to any magazines as I 
wanted the money for craft books and our read- 
ing material is very limited. It is not expensive 
to send things by book-post from America and 
I can assure you whatever you send will be 
read by many people. 

With appreciation for all you are doing in this 
work of ours, and wishes for a blessed New 
Year 


—OniIneE E. NicHorson. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE WHO CARE 
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races, aiming at the high goals of a brotherly civilization. There is nothing like 
absorption in common tasks to prove to stubborn doubters that racialism is a bogey. 
It is a lion in the path of every courageous Christian pilgrim, but it is a chained lion. 
In this realm there is no obstacle that cannot be overcome and almost forgotten when 
the power of Christian love and ingenuity is released through cooperative service in 


the name of Christ. 


Therefore, [ ask each one who reads these words to choose a suitable place and 
time for unhurried meditation and prayer on the subject, to read again what I have 
said in the light of Luke 12, or of some other passage of Scripture, then to pray by 
name for every person of another race whom you know well, and to pray for our 
churches and for every organization you know dedicated to good will among the 
races. God will surely richly bless you and make you a greater blessing to others. 


May, 1946 


—Frep FIELD GOoDsELL. 
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News From the Garden Island 


The Rev. Paul Denise, for years the 
Island Secretary of the Hawaiian Board 
of Missions in West Kauai, and of the 
West Kauai Parish Council, left Kauai 
with his family on March 14th, boarding 
the ship from Nawiliwili and sailing di- 
rectly to New York. He is vacationing 
for six months, and may not return to the 
Waimea Foreign Church where he has 
labored for many years, but may accept 
assignment on Hawaii or elsewhere. Mr. 
Denise took charge of the Communion and 
Baptismal Service at the Waimea Hawai- 
ian Church on March 3rd, assisted by the 
Rev. Mr. Boxwell of Hanapepe Christian 
Church, and Simeon K. Nawaa, the resi- 
dential preacher of the Church, and on the 
following Sunday preached his farewell 
sermon to his people. Mr. and Mrs. Den- 
ise were entertained at the luau given in 
connection with the anniversary of the 
Christian Endeavor Society at Lihue Ha- 
waiian Church at noon by the Kauai min- 
isters and laymen, with songs and many 
speeches of regrets and best wishes. On 
March 11th the Waimea Hawaiian 
Church gave them a rousing send-off, 
with more speeches and a La Denise luau. 
In the meantime his church will be taken 
care of .by other pastors. 

The Lihue Hawaiian Church celebrated 
the sixty-fifth national and fortieth local 
anniversary of the Christian Endeavor 
Society for two days, Saturday and Sun- 
day. On Saturday morning, March 9th, 
at 9 o’clock, Mr. Simeon K. Nawaa, licen- 
tiate in charge of the Waimea Hawaiian 
Church, conducted a rousing rally, assist- 
ed by the Rev. Henry P. Judd, who left 
Honolulu by plane Friday morning to be 
at the rally and the main speaker at serv- 
ices conducted Saturday and Sunday. The 
Waimea Junior and Intermediate C. E. 
sang a song composed by their preacher 
for the occasion and, by request, sang 
again at the noon service presided over 
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by the Hon. Abraham Kaulukou, Presi- 
dent of the Kauai C. E. Society, with the 
Rev. Henry P. Judd as a speaker. The 
program of the day concluded with the lu- 
au, a short business session, and games. 

The final rally was held Sunday morn- 
ing and the church was filled with groups 
of C. E.’s coming from other Hawaiian 
churches, who participated in songs and 
recitations. Again the Hon. Abraham 
Kaulukou presided, while the Rev. Henry 
P. Judd gave his sermon, with a ringing 
exhortation for the C. E. to move forward 
in the light of truth of God. Then at 11 :30, 
through Station KTOH, came the mes- 
sage of greetings from the Rev. Edward 
Kahale, pastor of the Kawaiahao Church 
and President of the C. E. Society of the 
Territory, thanking the Kauaians for com- 
memorating the 65th and the 40th Anni- 
versary of the C. E. Society, and also the 
Kapaa Hawaiian Church for inviting the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association to hold 
its 124th Annual Meeting here this com- 
ing June. The singing of the Gleemen and 
the Kawaiahao Choir came through very 
clearly and were enjoyed by all. The song 
“Ke Kikeke Nei Iesu’’ (Jesus is knock- 
ing), composed by the Rev. Samuel Saf- 
fery of the Liliuokalani Church, Waialua, 
was sung by the Lihue Choir. Thus an- 
other day of blessing ended and the lead- 
ers of the Kauai churches returned, 
strongly determined to carry out the gists 
of the messages delivered. 

The contest song for the Aha, com- 
posed by Mr. Henry Waiau of the Hana- 
pepe Hawaiian Church, is now ready and 
leaders of choirs and choruses are urged to 
get their copies and start practicing now. 
The Kauaians are determined to bring 
back to Kauai that much coveted prize, 
the honor of being the winner. Therefore, 
let’s go to it! 


—Srmron K. NAwaa. 
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“IT am the Vine, ye are the branches,” we read in the fifteenth chapter of John. 
The inference is that Jesus was thinking of the Vine as the whole plant. We are the 
branches and therefore a part of the whole. The branch alone is of little use in the 
bearing of fruit. Only as it gains strength and life from the vine can it “bear much 
fruit.” It is an interesting thought that the vine does not bear fruit of itself, either. 
Only as it has branches can the fruit develop. Only as God has us to serve Him, is 
His will made known and fulfilled on earth. A very sobering thought, is it not, for 
those of us who call ourselves Christians? We want to be followers of Christ—at 
least we say we do—but how do we act? “Ye shall know them by their fruits.’”” We 
remember how Jonah said, ‘““A Hebrew am I, and it is Yahweh the God of Heaven 
whom I revere,” yet his actions belied his words when he went as far away as he 
could from his homeland “to get away from the presence of Yahweh.” He would 
not have refused to go to Nineveh had he truly believed that God was the God of 
all men. 

We see on every hand so much which we know is not as God would have it, yet 
it seems so hard for us to do much about it. We are not quite sure what is right, or 
we are anxious as to what other people may think about us. 


I would have walked with Thee, dear Lord, * 
Have followed all the way... 

“But we favor all schemes of reform, 
The things which Thou didst say. 


I would have walked with Thee, dear Lord, 
But useless it did seem 

To follow one—poor, wondering, scorned, 
With brotherhood his dream. 


(Harriet Harmon Dexter) 


And so we tend to ignore the problem or hope that someone better informed or more 
qualified will do it. We tend to be as Jessie Wallace -Hughan’s little verse puts it. 


“We do little indeed,” politely we plead, 
But we favor all schemes of reform, 
And our days are all spent in these days of high rent, 
To keep our own firesides warm.” 
Our rulers we blame for our land and its shame, 
And we rail at the self-seeking crew. 
Yet the answer is still, explain as we will, 
“And what are you going to do?” 


Certainly being a follower of Christ is not easy, especially in these days. Living 
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what is important for us to know is that 
it was powerful enough to stir and change 
the actual course of.the lives of those who 
heard it. And what we especially need to 
know is that God has a message for us 
today that is capable of causing just such 
a radical change in the course of our lives. 
But as the contents of the message of 
Moses was concrete truth directed to those 
who were his contemporaries, so the con- 
tents of God’s message will be concrete 
truth spoken to the living in our present. 
The contents of God’s message is not 
truth in general applied as a principle, but 
truth in particular which is called into 
being as God’s answer to a particular need. 
If someone were to ask: “What is God’s 
message ?,”” we would be forced to answer 
also with a question: “For whom?” 
x ee Oe 
24-26. An Ancient Story 
The hardest passage which we have had 
to decipher so far in our study is the one 
now before us. If you have not been fol- 
lowing this study in your Bible, I suggest 
that you dust it off and look at Exodus 
4:24-26. (I confess that simply the words 
confused me, to say nothing of the mean- 
ing of the passage as a whole. Without 
the aid of others’ books, I am afraid the 
meaning would still be greatly blurred.) 
Let us see if we can make sense out of it. 
To begin with, it is a very ancient story, 
perhaps much older than anything which 
we have come across so far in our study. 
As it speaks about something that hap- 
pened as Moses and Zipporah were on 
their way to Egypt, the editors of Exodus 
inserted it into this place in the narrative. 
As you will note, it comes as a jar, and 
gives one the sense of being something 
quite foreign to the rest of the passage. 
It is perhaps one of the best examples we 
have run across of the fact that Exodus 
is a collection of stories gathered together 
by various author-editors. 
To understand it, we must first straight- 
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en out the personal pronouns. In verse 
24 when we read “the Lord met him,” the 
“him” stands for Moses. In verse 26 
when we read: “So he let him go,” the 
“he” means God. 

Next, we must understand the story 
itself. Something like this took place: As 
Moses and his family (One gets the im- 
pression from this passage that Moses had 
only one son, whereas in verse 20 it states 
that he had “sons.”) were on their way 
to Egypt when Moses took suddenly ill, 
which illness was attributed to the wrath 
of God against Moses for his not having 
circumcised his son. So to save her hus- 
band’s life, Zipporah unwillingly per- 
formed (some writers believe that this in- 
cident caused the rift between Zipporah 
and Moses—see 18:2) the circumcision 
upon her son. After which she cried to 
her husband, “you are my bridegroom in 
blood, by this circumcision.” With this 
word Moses regained his strength, as 
God’s wrath subsided. 

What can this story mean? The cir- 
cumcision since the time of Abraham was 
the sign of the covenant between God and 
the Israelites. To belong to the faithful, 
one must be circumcised. Without cir- 
cumcision one was a stranger and an out- 
sider. But this rite was not practiced 
among the Midianites, with whom Moses 
had belonged while he was in the wilder- 
ness. As this was not the custom, it would 
be natural that he would not have circum- 
cised his own son. As he became ill, which 
illness was interpreted as divine displeas- 
ure, Moses began to look around for the 
cause, and believed it to be his failure to 
circumcise his son. Perhaps he reasoned 
thus: I have been called to return to Egypt 
to lead Israel back to its true destiny as 
a nation, a people, under God; and yet my 
own son is a stranger to Israel—I have 
not done that which is regarded by the 
elders as the very sign of belonging to 
God’s chosen people. Without his being 
circumcised they will not listen to my mes- 
sage. They will doubt the authority of my 
leadership. 


The Friend 


There are some things here for a 
preacher to ponder... ! 
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27-31. Proclamation As An Act 

To return to our theme: Moses met 
Aaron, told him of the message, and the 
part he (Aaron) was to play in the sal- 
vation of Israel’s children, and together 
they went into Egypt. There they ‘“‘gath- 
ered together all the elders... And Aaron 
spake all the words which the Lord had 
spoken unto Moses... .” 

Everything that has gone before has at 
last culminated in a deed, an act—‘And 
Aaron spake”! Proclamation is nothing 
if it is not a speaking-act. When God en- 
ters history through the medium of the 
human voice, He does so in actual words 
spoken to actual people at a time when 
these words carry with them the strength 
of authority and the power of truth. When 
one understands the meaning of there 
being a “ripe” time to say something, he 
understands the meaning of proclamation 
as a speaking-act. When one senses that 
there is a time when everything around 
him shouts that he must say something 
and say it now (tomorrow will be too late, 
it will have retired from the battle-field of 
life’s struggle!) he understands the au- 
thority of the word as a speaking-act. 
When one confesses in his soul that the 
moment has passed, and he should have 
spoken, but did not; and confesses, be- 
cause he knows he can never make it up; 
he understands the power in the spoken 
word as an act. It is a simple matter to 
speak too early or too late. But God’s 
message is always spoken in the “fullness 
of time’’ when everything is “ripe,” when 
it counts for something—costs something ! 

When Moses and Aaron came before 
Pharaoh, eternity filled the moment, and 
time stood still; destiny awaited their de- 
cision—to speak! “And Moses and Aaron 
went in, and told Pharaoh, Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, Let my people go 
Bed 5] A 


—Gerorcr E. SEALE. 
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their Sunday School teacher to face life 
unafraid and with joyous confidence. But 
the teacher must be aware of the struggle 
which the child is making. The teacher 
must seek to interpret the Christian mes- 
sage in terms of the everyday situation 
which the child faces, so that the pupil 
may see its practical meanings, and may 
practice the meanings, day by day. 

Children are always testing their abili- 
ties, acquiring new skills and seeing new 
horizons and meanings in life. When they 
seem restless, or become a bit argumenta- 
tive, they are not necessarily being “bad.” 
They may, quite likely, be trying to find 
themselves and adjust themselves. The 
teacher who is genuinely concerned with 
the child’s personal growth will interpret 
his behavior according to this standard. 
She will seek to direct that process of ad- 
justment, and will try to accent the posi- 
tive qalities of growth—not to crush! She 
will always remember that “anti”? behavior 
reveals a need somewhere—some inner 
dissatisfaction, a need for affection, or a 
need for worthwhile recognition, or some 
maladjustment at home. She will, ac- 
cordingly, try to find out what that need 
is (and this involves knowing the child 
and his family personally), and then in- 
terpret the Christian way of life in terms 
which will meet that need and show the 
child how to adjust himself in better fash- 
ion. 

The primary relationship between 
teacher and pupil should be that of friend. 
Those who caught Jesus’ message were 
those who knew Him and found in Him 
an answer to their desires for security 
and personal guidance. It is the role of 
the Sunday School teacher to help chil- 
dren come to find that same thing in that 
same Jesus, and she will do it by being a 
friend who loves and understands each 
pupil. . 

—Frances EAsrMan. 
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JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR 
ORDERED 


There’s a sense of security in knowing that in a pre- 
scription you can get just what the doctor ordered. 
And one important reason is because physicians and 
druggists always have an ample source of supply 
tight here in Hawaii — the drug department of 
American Factors, Ltd., one of the largest wholesale 
drug organizations in the islands. 


It keeps in closest touch with the producers of phatr- 
maceuticals and surgical supplies — alert to every 
advance they make in the battle against accidents 
and disease. Every new development available on 
the mainland is made available in minimum time in 
Hawaii. 


Capacious storerooms, in Honolulu and at other 
strategic points, are kept stocked with reserve sup- 
plies, even of drugs and supplies rarely in demand. 
The point of main interest to you is that in any com- 
munity in Hawaii you can always get in a matter of 
hours just what the doctor ordered. 


AMERICAN FACTORS, LTD. 
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according to His convictions was not easy for Jesus either. We recall His struggle 
in the wilderness, His agony in Gethsemane and finally His death on the Cross. Yet 
because He gave all, He gained all, and His death on the Cross meant the birth of 
Christianity. 

How can we gain that clearness of vision which Jesus had, that courage and 
strength to live according to the Heavenly vision? How can our branches bear fruit ? 
Well, Jesus went often apart to pray. He felt a closeness to and a kinship with His 
Father which gave Him the faith to sustain Him in His good works. May we follow 
His example that we also may grow in faith and courage. May our insight lead us 
to action that will help solve some of the practical problems which surround us today. 
For, if things are to change, we, the ordinary persons working alongside of the 
experts, must begin on the very ordinary fabric of society as we find it. Some things 
we can do as individuals, such as letting the administration know of our willingness 
to support measures for saving food that we may aid a destitute world, or refusing 
to support the black market. Other things can be done in groups such as the social 
action committees in churches where, by study, we can secure facts, formulate 
opinions and act upon such problems as discrimination against members of minority 
groups, better housing for the families of our crowded cities, or the trustworthiness 
and ability of those running for public office. 

James says in his second chapter—*“My brother, what is the good of man’s saying 
he has faith, if he has no good deeds to show? Can faith save him? If some brother 
or sister has no clothes and has not food enough for a day, and one of you says to 
them, ‘Goodbye, keep warm and have plenty to eat’ without giving them the neces- 
saries of life, what good does it do? So faith by itself, if it has no good deeds to 
show, is dead.” 

O God, our Father, the husbandman of Thy vineyard here on earth, grant us that 
strength which comes of being a part of the true vine. Give us understanding that 
we may know how to live truly in this world, yet not of it; and grant us courage to 
act promptly where duty calls. May we be always conscious of the noble worth in 
others, however hidden it may be. Fill us with the joy and Christian grace which 
become Thy children, that Thy Kingdom may come on earth. Amen. 

—ReEsa WEAVER (Mrs. G. R. Weaver). 


April Quarterly Meeting 


The Woman’s Board of Missions as- 
sembled for its quarterly meeting on April 
2, 1946, as guests of the Community 
Church of Honolulu, 1524 Emma Street, 
of which the Rev. Robert Wood is pastor. 
Mrs. Wood of the Community Church 
and Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt, President of 
the Woman’s Board, greeted the guests 
as they arrived. Dainty refreshments of 
ice-cream and cookies were provided. 


May, 1946 


An honored guest present was the Rev. 
Eleanor Wilson who is in Honolulu await- 
ing transportation to Kusaie in the Mar- 
shall Islands. She is the first missionary 
to resume Christian work under the 
American Board since the war. 

Young girls of high school age, repre- 
senting Junior Branches of the Woman’s 
Board, connected with Kawaiahao 
Church, Filipino United Church, Kalihi 
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Union Church and Mid-Pacific Institute, 
For HE Acls TH about thirty-five of them all told, attended 


and to take part in the program. 

HAPPI N E S S Beautiful songs were sung by the Hui 
Hanalike of Kawaiahao Church and by 
Drink the Hui Kilohana of the Kalihi Union 
5 Church and also by the Triple Trio of 
D WOH Mid-Pacific Institute. A representative 
cs from the Cadena de Amor of the Filipino 
P tect 13 Mitte United Church read from the Scriptures 
a part of that inspiring 10th Chapter of Ro- 
mans in which we find in the 15th verse, 
“How beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things.” This scripture 
Young Laundry & reading was followed by an earnest pray- 
Dry Cleaning Co., Ltd. er by Mrs. Wilbur Thomas, who is the 
chairman of the Youth Committee of the 

ie : Woman’s Board. 
Since the vast continent of Africa is the 
. center of thought and study in the mis- 
184 S. King St. - Phone 6036 sionary circles of the Goedestiona 
879 Kapiolani Blvd. - Phone 4538 Churches throughout our country during 
this Lenten period, an interesting number 
on this program at the Community Church 
was a panel discussion on the subject, 
“Africa in the Family of Nations,” pre- 


WE HAVE RETURNED sented by five girls from the Lima Kokua 
Missionary Society of Mid-Pacific Insti- 

to the , tute. 
WATERFRONT The chairman of this group was Doris 


Sato. Other girls, Mavis Oshiro, Ruth 
Oshiro, Emily Hino, Grace Arakawa pre- 


City Transfer Co., Ltd. sented respectively the subjects, the Mis- 
sions of Africa, Education in Africa, the 


Political Situation in Africa and Econom- 
ic Life in Africa. 

The spring meeting of the Woman’s 
Board is usually arranged by the Junior 
Branches, as this was. It is always an 


For a Delicious Meal encouraging factor in missionary work to 


Stop at Take a Tip from Your 
Servel 


C ITY GRILL Serve in Silence 
72 S. King St. Phone 4290 HONOLULU GAS CO. 
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Corner QUEEN and FORT Phone 1281 


see the girls of today taking an interest 
in the vital subjects in which they must 
be the leaders tomorrow. 

The next number on the program con- 
cerned the Mary A. Richards Birthday 
Fund. This was established two years 
ago, the income to be used in any way 
Mrs. Richards desired. Now that the in- 
come has been accumulating for two 
years, it was presented to the Rev. 
Eleanor Wilson to use in any way she saw 
fit to further the missionary work to which 
Miss Wilson is going in Micronesia. 

In her charming presentation of the 
money representing the income of this 
Birthday Fund, Mrs. Richards said that 
since early girlhood she had been inter- 
ested in the going and coming of the 
“Morning Star” which touched at the port 
of Honolulu to take missionaries and sup- 
plies to these far-away Islands of the 
ocean. She said she could think of no bet- 
ter place for the returns of this invest- 
ment than in the hands of Miss Wilson 
who, in her reply of acceptance, said she 
felt sure the people with whom her lot 
was to be cast in the near future were in 
every respect worthy of the love and es- 
teem for them shown in the presentation 
of this gift. 

Before closing the meeting Mrs. Pratt 
expressed the great appreciation of the 
Board to the Community Church for its 
gracious hospitality, to the ladies who had 
co-operated in the interesting program, 
and to the ladies who had provided re- 
freshments. The singing of the Woman’s 
Board hymn “More Love to Thee, O 
Christ,’ and the Mizpah Benediction 
closed the meeting. 

Recording Secretary. 
—Kate W. Forsss, 
(Continued on Page 29) 


MAILE BUTTER 


Tastes Better 


FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD 
GROCERS 
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YAT LOY CO. 


* 
“Quality Merchandise 


for the Entire Family’ 
* 


12-26 S. King St. Phone 3122 


| PINIWeINS 


HAWAII 
* 
INTER-ISLAND 


Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. 
Fort and Merchant Streets 
HeOmN RO Clee Le OU 


BE FAIR 
WITH YOURSELF 


LET INSURANCE 
SAFEGUARD YOUR 
PROPERTY. - - - - 


Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Telephone 4901 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL MEETING 
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adequately felt than in the homes of the 
nation. The spiritual welfare of our peo- 
ple of tomorrow is going to depend on the 
kind of home life which our nation has 
today. 

“That is why it is so important that 
all churches throughout America cooper- 
ate in the ‘National Share the Home’ 
effort. If each congregation of the 250,- 


COMPLETE 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


Fire * Marine ° Casualty 
Automobile - Life 


THE & -HOME 


bMSURANCE co. j/t—# OF HAWAII, LYB. 
ROME INSURANCE BLDG. 123 SO. KING ST. 


INSURANCE 


* 


We are General Agents for the Hawatlian 
Islands for the 

Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Law Union & Rock Ins. Co., Ltd. 

The American Ins. Co. of Newark, N.J. 


Union Marine & General Ins. Co., Ltd. 
British & Foreign Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Ocean Accident & Guaranty Corp., Ltd. 
LincoIn National Life Ins. Co. 


* 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO. 


LIMITED 
HONOLULU — HILO 


NEW YORK — SAN FRANCISCO 
MANILA 
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000 churches and synagogues in this coun- 
try would open their spare rooms to only 
four veterans, one million veterans and 
their families could receive temporary 
shelter until new houses are available. 
“As your President, I appeal to you 
again—and to all Americans everywhere 
—to prove your faith and your belief in 
the teachings of God by doing your share 
to save the starving millions in Europe 
and Asia and Africa. Share your food by 
eating less, and prevent millions from dy- 
ing of starvation. Reduce your abundance 
so that others may have a crust of bread.” 
oak, Scone 


Bishop Oxnam in his closing message : 

“There are those who would mobilize 
the church in a holy war against commu- 
nism. ‘There are others who would mo- 
bilize similarly against capitalism. Ideolo- 
gies are not destroyed by bayonet and 
bomb. The only answer to error is truth. 


“The church must teach the principles 
of conduct. It must be a voice of judg- 
ment. It must herald a new day. But the 
church must not become the voice of re- 
action nor the voice of resolution. It must 
be the voice of Christ. It is regeneration, 
not reaction or revolution that is needed. 

“We refuse to identify the Christian 
gospel with an economic order, whether 
it be capitalist, communist, or socialist. 
There may be more of Christianity in a 
synthesis in which the creative initiative 
that has flowed from individualism is con- 
served and the benefits that lie in collective 
action are appropriated than in either of 
them. We shall be called communists by 
unthinking capitalists and capitalists by 
dogmatic communists. We are uninter- 
ested in these appellations. We seek to be 
Christians, and in the spirit of our Lord 
will endeavor to discover the means to 
translate His ideal into the realities of the 
common life. 

“The church is more like its Christ, and 
far more powerful, when it stands for its 
gospel rather than when it is attacking 
other faiths.” 
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The World Day of Prayer 

The World Day of Prayer was observed 
by a service sponsored by the Honolulu 
Council of Church Women, on Friday, 
March 8th, at the Christian Church. 

The theme for this year was “The 
Things That Make for Our Peace.” Mrs. 
Allen Hackett was the leader. 

Collection taken at the service is to be 
used to publish Christian literature to be 
distributed in foreign countries; to print 
health pamphlets in five dialects to be dis- 
tributed by the Burmese Christian nurses : 
and to help in the training of youth both 
here and abroad. 

—LAuRA Morcan. 


75th Anniversary Offering 


At the Executive Committee meeting of 
the Woman’s Board on March 21, 1946, 
the question of an offering as part of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration was 
discussed. It was agreed that such an of- 
fering be asked for, the income of which 
should be used as a part of the Permanent 
Fund, previous notice having been given 
in our publicity. 

Anyone wishing to send a gift toward 
this Fund may send it in care of the 
Treasurer, Mrs. R. G. Moore, Box 150. 

It is hoped that these gifts will be sent 
in before the Annual Meeting in June. 


The only bank in Hawaii with this 
protection is 


AMERICAN SECURITY BANK 


King and Nuuanu Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 


€ 
It’s worth going back fora 
second helping! That’s why 
Love’s Crispy Crackers are a 
saving grace in every house- 
hold. They.are also ideal 
with. cheese, or condiments, 

for unexpected guests. 
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CRISPY CRACKERS: 
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A service ever in keeping with 
requirements of dignity, and in 
accord with the inherent nobility 
of the human spirit. 


WILLIAMS MORTUARY 


LIMITED 


1076 S. Beretania St. 
Phone 3524 


Honolulu 


46 years 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii 
with widely diversified 


lines of merchandise 


* 


The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 
King and Bishop Streets 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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its moral fibre and knocked down its ma- 


terial wealth. And now what? 
* Ok OK OK Ok 


Well, you answer that question. And 
when you have worked out some plan in 
your mind, a plan which may appear to be 
adequate on the face of it, ask yourself 
whether or not men now are willing and 
able to put that plan into execution. Be 
more specific, if you will, and ask yourself 
whether you would be willing to do what 
is required to make that plan work. Let’s 
illustrate. Certainly it is true that the 
economic foundation of life must be re- 
stored, and that for all men everywhere. 
The total resources of this world must be 
made available to all, so that each one has 
equal access to them. Such a proposal is 
not far-fetched and it is admittedly sound. 
But it will require us to give up some of 
the resources we now control and to re- 
linguish some of the advantages we now 
possess. To bring this plan for economic 
reconstruction to a successful end will cost 
us something, how much none of us know. 
Yet cost it will, so that the question comes 
down to the very simple one of whether 
we are willing to pay that price. Or con- 
sider the present existence of a number 
of cultures and the difficulties their exist- 
ence cause; and remember that within the 
united nations plan there is proposed a 
department that will provide for interna- 
tional sharing of education and _ beliefs. 
Our nation has not yet voted to join that 


We Are All Working Men and Women 


Workers of every kind, bankers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clerks, stenographers, 
and those who do hard “‘unskilled’’ labor, are valuable customers of this Bank, and 
everyone finds the kind of banking service he requires for his own special need. 


We Will Welcome Your Account 


BRANCHES LOCATED AT—Mokapu, Waikiki, Kaimuki, Waipahu, Waialua and Pearl Harbor, Oahu; Lihue and Kapaa, 
Kauai; Wailuku, Lahaina and Paia, Maui; Hilo, Honokaa, Kohala, Kealakekua and Pahala, Hawaii. 
COLLECTION OFFICES—Aiea, Ewa and Wahiawa, Oahu; Hana, Maui; Kaunakakai and Maunaloa, Molokai. 
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department. But note what it would mean 
for us, if we did join. We most certainly BUY 

would seek to show that our way of life, BONDS 

our democracy and freedom of opportuni- io 

ty, give the best promise for man’s full Tevyitovial Distiibutae 
development. In order to make our case of 

before the eyes of all other nations, we Sheaffer Pens and Pencils 
would have to become a nation demon- 

strating in our body politic the ideas of HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. 
which we spoke. And that would require THE PIONEER PAPER HOUSE 

us to eradicate all racial inequality and Ala Moana at South St. Ph. 2371 
discrimination, all class antagonism, and 
all personal injustices arising from advan- 
tages of power. There is no way by which 
the cultural contribution we can make will 
be received except as we are prepared to 
become living examples of the culture we 
say we have, which again brings the mat- 
ter down to the question of whether we 
are willing to pay the kind of a price re- 
quired to bring about a common under- 
standing among men. 


Or come at this matter in another way. Dependable 
Admitting that humanity is in a precari- Trust Service 
ous situation, we are seeking a way for- 
ward. We want to know what man can do bsy 


to extricate himself from the impasse into All H es 
which he has gotten himself. Try to see awall 
this by asking if we possess or desire 
something for which we would give up 
everything else? Do we want something 
badly enough to go to any lengths to get 
it? One obvious condition to this ques- 
tion, if the answer is to be the solution for 
man’s present problem, is that whatever 
the something is, it must apply equally to 
all men. There is no use saying that we 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Do your shopping for Better Foods . . Quality Meats . . Island and Mainland Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables . . at Piggly Wiggly Stores. There is one located in your neighborhood. 


1409 So. Beretania St. 2456 Kalakaua Ave. Waialae Ave. and Church St. 
Waialae and 10th Aves. Nuuanu and Pauoa Rd. 1869 No. King St. 
2018 Kalakaua Ave. 1250 Punchbowl St. Wahiawa, Oahu 


WESTERN STATES GROCERY HAWAII, LTD. 


Owners and Operators 
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Lauhala Purses 
Carved Hawaiian Trays 


Jewelry Items 


45 S. KING STREET. NEAR BETHEL 


Vr 
Wall, Nichols Co., Ltd. 


Headquarters for 


Technical Books 
67 S. KING ST. PHONE 6067 


To Win is to Serve! 


DO YOUR PART— 
BUY BONDS! 


CITY MILL CO., LID. 


LUMBER DEALERS 
Phone 6081 


Honolulu 


want security and peace and comfort, un- 
less we are willing to grant that aim to 
every human being, the Malayans, the In- 
donesians, the Hindus, and even: those 
who have recently been our enemies. Do 
we stand for some end or goal so clearly 
and surely that we are willing to see to 
it that all men have it with us? If we do, 
then we have a strong tool at our com- 
mand with which to bring order out of 
chaos. KO yaa 

Now let we summarize up to this point, 
and when I have finished you summarize 
for yourself. Man’s world is now in a sad 
state of destruction and confusion, rife 
with all the feelings and emotions engen- 
dered in a terrible war. Man now com- 
mands an instrument of tremendous pow- 
er, which he has used thus far to destroy. 
In other words, man’s job now is to put 
his world together again after it has been 
shattered; and man possesses the means 
to wipe out even the shattered structure 
of humanity now remaining. Then we 
sought by question and answer to dis- 
cover whether man is prepared and able, 
by his own power, to put his world to 
rights. It looks to me as though mankind 
were like a little boy who, through dis- 
regard of his parents’ instructions, has 
wandered off into a mountain fastness 
from which he cannot, through his own 
strength and wisdom, escape. 

I want next month to go on with this 
report, in order to suggest the only answer 
there is to man’s plight. 


—J. Lesi1e DuNsTAN. 


Buy United States War Bonds 
and Stamps 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Dillingham Transportation Building 
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HOME; BUILDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 11852 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME 


Our Home Building Department is completely staffed and ready to advise 
and assist you in building your own home as soon as necessary materials 
become available. We will help you with your planning, financing and final 
construction. : 


Gall Our 


HOME BUILDING > 
DEPARTMENT 


177 South King Street 
TELEPHONE 1261 


CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


T'S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 
Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 


RAPIDS TRANSIT CO.- LTD... 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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TOWARD. CLEARING HORIZONS 4 

The way is smoother andthe path is clear. ‘Matson now can turn rare” 7 Fl 
. with fresh vigor to the happy task of developing ever-finer standards ae 
= 


of transportation between Hawaiiand the Mainland, In keeping 


with traditions that extend back sixty-four years, Matson plans 


include the very finest in transportation facilities by sea and by air. 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 

tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 

words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” 
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Two Comments 
(Continued) 


In the previous issue of THE FRIEND 
I started to make a report on my visit to 
the mainland. I had intended to keep that 
report within the compass of one editorial, 
but somehow my thoughts outran my a!- 
lotted space, so that I was forced to car: y 
over part of what I wanted to say. S», 
this is but a continuation from last month. 

You will recall that my first comment 
had to do with the state of man’s world. 
The comment came from the facts of the 
case and from rather general impressions 
gathered from many contacts. The situa- 
tion in which humanity now finds itself 
must be described in terms that give rise 
to a deep-seated pessimism. Humanity is 
shattered materially, socially and spiritu- 
ally; and the task which now rests upon 
men is that of putting this world back to- 
gether again, or in other words, of creat- 
ing order out of chaos. Parenthetically I 
want to note that the words of the last 
sentence, and they are words heard from 


many lips and pens today, force into the 
forefront of one’s memory the lines of that 
ancient jingle: “Humpty-Dumpty sat on 
a wall.” And out of that jingle comes the 
query as to whether any power on earth 
can possibly put man’s world together. At 
any rate, the comment in last month’s 
issue had to do with man’s world. 
Kliete. [5k 

Now I want to go on and report the 
state of the church. And I want this com- 
ment to concern itself not with any idea 
as to what the churches can or should do 
today, but with the condition in the 
churches as one observes them. Clearly, 
this must be a most personal comment, for 
without any doubt each one sees things 
according to his own viewpoint. I would 
not, therefore, argue with any who would 
disagree with what I say, but would sim- 
ply insist that this is what I see. Further- 
more, I would confine myself to a consid- 
eration of the Protestant churches, and I 


would do this not because I am unaware 
of the highly dramatic recent actions of 
the Catholic church, but because I write 
as a Protestant to Protestants. I note four 
things about the churches today. 

First, the main bodies of Protestantism 
are now engaged in rather sizeable money 
raising efforts. The total goal of these 
efforts is somewhere between two hundred 
and three hundred millions of dollars, and 
it may run higher than that. The Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. seeks twenty-seven 
millions; the Methodist Church has al- 
ready raised its total of twenty-five mil- 
lions; we Congregationalists are after 
nearly five millions with an openly stated 
hope that a million more than this may be 
realized. What, then, is this money to be 
used for? A considerable part of it is to 
go toward helping meet the needs of 
people all over the world, for feeding the 
hungry, ministering to the sick, binding 
up the wounded, and restoring shattered 
homes, churches and schools. It is, if you 
like, an expression of hearts that are 
touched by the destitution and need so 
rampant among men. It is to be an overt 
manifestation that church people in our 
land have understood the import of the 
verse in the third chapter of 1 John: “But 
if anyone has the world’s goods, and sees 
his brother in need, yet closes his heart 
against him, how does God’s love abide in 
him?” It is to be sent forth into man’s 
disorganized world as an indication that 
there still live those who care lest their 
fellows suffer. 

What then of the balance which re- 
mains of the funds after the gifts are 
made to others? That money is to be used 
in strengthening the present work of the 
churches and in providing for new ways 
of spreading the Gospel story among men. 
In many areas of our national life the 
churches are faced with heavy responsi- 
bilities ; in the urban centers, where people 
become isolated, uprooted, lonely individ- 
uals; in the rural districts, where distance 


and economics make the provision of ade- 
quate church leadership difficult; in col- 
leges and universities where the leading 
young people of our country are being 
trained; in the whole area of education 
which has not as yet found any way to 
deal with the religious lives of children 
and youth; and in the relationships be- 
tween races and classes in our population 
which are now marked by antagonism and 
filled with dangerous possibilities. The 
churches propose to act in these matters 
and will use some of the money they raise 
to that end. In a real sense the attempt 
on the part of church people to secure 
these large sums is one response to the 
present condition of man’s world; church 
people would turn their resources to the 
work of bringing order out of chaos. 
Second, there is apparently a peculiar 
divisive trend among Protestants now. We 
make that statement carefully and use our 
words only after consideration. We are 
all\ familiar with our existing denomina- 
tional divisions, and with the efforts that 
have been made to overcome their effects. 
We know of the Federal Council, the For- 
eign Missions Council, the International 
Council of Religious Education and other 
similar organizations. We know, too, that 
there is abroad a real sense that the Chris- 
tian faith cannot be held within denomi- 
national limitations, but that it properly 
transcends them. With all this clearly in 
the minds of so many Christian people, it 
is indeed strange to find growing a new 
and more deep-seated divisiveness among 
us. Yet it is there, nevertheless. And 
rather than arising over one or two clear 
cut issues, it is compounded of many 
things. Note then some of them. Denom- 


~inational differences are being accentu- 


ated by the very setting of denominational 
purposes. As church people put their 
hands to larger tasks of money raising 
and expanding efforts they make clear to 
themselves the reasons why they, particu- 
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A Report from Europe 


Boston, Mass., March 27, 1946 


“Germany and the Germans are not 
taking their defeat lying down. They are 
alert to see what can be rebuilt of their 
lost fortunes. Just what lines their efforts 
will follow are not clear, but we can expect 
crisis after crisis in areas in which inher- 
ent energies of Germany will attempt to 
reassert themselves,” said Dr. Fred Field 
Goodsell of Boston, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions who has just reached this city 
after attending highly significant meetings 
of the leaders of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, Switzerland. 

“Tt will take a long time, possibly a 
generation, to destroy Nazism and to re- 
educate German youth. No greater obli- 
gation rests upon people who care for hu- 
man life and welfare then to perservere 
wisely, and for an indefinite future, in 
ridding the world of the curse which came 
with Hitler and Mussolini. 

“Our efforts in relation to Germany 
should be to guide their energies into the 
paths of peace and to encourage in every 
possible way those inner forces which 
‘ 
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might result in the re-making of the Ger- 
man mind and heart,” he continued. 


Dr. Goodsell, who also made brief stops 
in England, France and Belgium, con- 
ferred not only with leaders from the Pro- 
testant and Orthodox churches of Europe, 
but with those from India, China and 
Latin America. He had the opportunity 
of discussing the distressing situation in 
Europe with Americans who were moving 
in and out of Germany and Austria as 
well as with some of the U.S. military 
heads in charge of the American Occupa- 
tion Zone. From these conversations he 
concluded that while there was hunger in 
Germany the people there were not as 
badly off as the people in some of the 
countries which they have oppressed, for 
example, Holland. The greatest problem 
in Germany is that of displaced persons, 
refugees and those who are streaming in, 
or will soon stream in, from the Baltic 
areas, from Eastern countries and from 
Southwestern Europe. ‘‘Switzerland is a 
little oasis in the midst of a sea of hunger, 
suffering and confusion.” 


Dr. Goodsell stresses the point that any- 
thing America can do to feed the hungry 
is our bounden duty. “The possible re- 
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sults of apathy on our part at this time are 
fearful to contemplate,” he adds. 


Referring to Russia, Dr. Goodsell said, 
“Tt is my conviction that the question of 
good relations between Russia and the 
United States and British center in the 
control of Germany. If we cannot solve 
the problems of international cooperation 
there we cannot solve them anywhere else. 
There is no doubt that the Germans for 
the most part fear Russia as people fear 
a hurricane. It is also my firm conviction 
that American authorities in Germany 
have both the ability and the desire to 
meet Russia in an absolutely fair way and 
to work out the vast problems involved in 
the control and re-education of Germany 
without resort to violence.” 

In Great Britain Dr. Goodsell saw the 
marks of long and weary years of terrible 
privation and war. Food was less plenti- 
ful than during the war. “My heart went 
out in compassion for what Great Britain 
is doing with dogged heroism and hope. 
She must have the warm friendship of 
America in these still critical years. 

“Tt is futile,’ adds Dr. Goodsell, “‘to 
talk of the Anglo-Saxon peoples conquer- 
ing and ruling the world, for the world is 
a community of which they are only a 
part, albeit a major part. There must 
somehow be created a greater sense of 
world community. My hope is that the 
United Nations Organization will not fail 
in marching up the highway of peace and 
community mindedness. Those who know 
the world best at the present time, and are 
able to judge with some degree of calm- 
ness, see that such simple principles as the 
Golden Rule and the ethical teachings of 
Jesus as a whole are the only hope of the 
world. Without good will and integrity 
we cannot rebuild. The Christian church 
in many lands embodies the highest hope 
of our common humanity.” 

The International Missionary Council 
is made up of national missionary confer- 
ences and councils in 28 countries. It is 
in a sense the “extension department” of 
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the World Council of Churches which now 
embraces 88 Protestant communions in 29 
different countries. Dr. Goodsell is a 
member of the Ad Interim Committee of 
the International Missionary Council. 
These meetings were the first since the 
beginning of World War II, which 
brought together leaders from all corners 
of the globe. 

One of the high points of the meetings 
was the great ecumenical service held in 
the historic old Cathedral of St. Pierre in 
Geneva, in which both Protestant and 
eastern Orthodox leaders joined. Thou- 
sands gathered to hear Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller of Germany speak in French ; 
Bishop Eivind Berggray, persecuted Pri- 
mate of the Norwegian church, speak in 
German and Chester Maio of China speak 
in English! Archbishop Germanos of the 
Eastern Orthodox Greek Church read the 
Scripture in Greek and Dr. Alphonse 
Koechlin, President of the Swiss Protest- 
ant Federation offered prayer in French. 


Just to see Pastor Niemoeller and 
Bishop Berggrav walking side by side was 
like a finger of light foretelling the coming 
of dawn against the background of a 
Europe which, as Dr. Goodsell expresses. 
it, “is warped, torn and soiled.” 

Although minimizing the discomforts of 
his return voyage which was made in a 
victory ship of 15,000 ton, unloaded, the 
journey was “something for the book.” 
The boat sat high in the water with only 
a few tons of sand as ballast. For 13 long 
days it fought terrific seas in the north 
Atlantic. With no accommodations for 
passengers, it nevertheless carried 13— 
Dr. Goodsell being the 13th! 

Interviewed in Boston by the press, Dr. 
Goodsell was asked about the strategy of 
the Protestant churches. He said they had 
no intention of “interferring in politics” 
but hastened to add “their position is 
ironic but alert.” 


The Friend 
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A Letter from Dr. Goodsell 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
February 24th, 1946. 


Dear Friend: 


It has been a great privilege to attend the 
meeting of the Committee ad Interim of the 
International Missionary Council and certain 
sessions of the provisional World Council of 
Churches Committee held here in Geneva begin- 
ning February 14th. These meetings have now 
come to a close and I want to give you a few of 
my outstanding impressions. 

First of all, let me say that Geneva seems to 
be almost an ideal place in which to hold such 
world-related meetings just now. It is not only 
a beautiful city with great traditions, religious, 
political and international, but it is still a very 
great center, most easily accessible to various 
people who have expected to be in attendance. 

We missed certain delegates from abroad— 
Africa for instance, and Japan, but our German 
colleagues came and also others from Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, France, England, Mexico, 
China, India and the United States. I should 
have said Great Britain instead of England, for 
there were delegates from Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland. 

This meeting of the Committee ad Interim of 
the International Missionary Council is the first 
meeting of the executive body of that Council 
that it has been possible to hold since July 1939. 
The Council has continued to function effec- 
tively, especially through its “Orphaned Mis- 
sions” Department all through the war years 
when many missionaries from European Conti- 
nental societies were cut off from all connection 
with their home bases.. New officers have come 
in to take the place of those lost by death or 
retirement and the work of the Council has gone 
forward without ceasing, but there has been 
great need of face to face counsel by those under 
responsibility. 

Madras—“the spirit of Madras still lives’”— 
was a living echo in the remarks of all those 
who reported for churches and Christian move- 
ments which have suffered greatly under the 
scourge of war. We listened for nearly a day to 
these reports. I was greatly thrilled by what 
‘Chester Miao told us from China, Dr. Kraemer 
from Holland, Dr. Wertmen from Sweden, Prof. 
Camargo from Latin America, Mr. Ranson from 

ndia, Dr. Knak from Germany and others from 

e Philippines, etc. The spirit of Madras 1938 

vas and is the spirit of Christian fellowship and 
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cooperation brought to the highest level it has 
yet reached in the history of the world. We are 
members one of another and by “we” the com- 
pany meant all the Christian bodies they repre- 
sented. It is difficult to find proper yardsticks 
with which to measure the height and the depth 
of this fellowship. One yardstick was the sum 
of money given by the less harrassed movements 
to aid those in trouble by the war. The sum of 
$4,742,489.19 was given from the beginning of 
the war up to the end of 1945. This has been 
indeed “immortal money” for it has been trans- 
formed into eternal values on all continents and 
among many races and churches. The Younger 
Churches who were so well represented at 
Madras in December 1939 are now increasingly 
recognized as real partners in the World Mis- 
sion of the Church. 

Since 1939 another international Christian body 
has been coming into existence. It is called The 
World Council of Churches. I say “coming into 
existence” because the war interrupted the work 
of completing its organization. I ought to ex- 
plain the nature of this organization as compared 
with the International Missionary Council, for 
we spent considerable time working out the 
interdependence and cooperation of these bodies. 
The International Missionary Council (IMC) is 
a union of 26 or more national Christian Coun- 
cils all over the world. These councils embrace 
not only churches—or groups of churches—but 
such agencies as the Bible Societies, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the World’s Sunday 
School Association. The World Council of 
Churches is strictly limited in membership to 
denominations who officially accept the invita- 
tion of the Committee of the World Council of 
Churches to join. Up to date about 91 churches 
have become members, including churches on all 
continents. The Greek Orthodox Church has 
become a member, for instance. And some of 
the “Younger Churches” as, for instance, the 
Methodist Church of Mexico. Even so, the 
question has often arisen, ‘““What are the qualifi- 
cations of a church for membership in the World 
Council? Must a church be entirely autonomous, 
independent, etc.? How about size, etc.?” ‘The 
question of theological position or creed was 
settled in an early meeting of the constituting 
committee when it decided on the following 
basis: “The World Council of Churches is a 
fellowship of churches which accept our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” 

So it was necessary for a Joint Committee of 


the IMC and the WCC to work toward unan- 
imity in the relationship of the two bodies espe- 
cially with reference to the Younger Churches, 
many of whom wish and expect to join the 
World Council. Agréements reached will be of 
necessity explained more fully when the pro- 
ceedings are published. As immediate steps in 
cooperation I should report the purpose of the 
two bodies to unite in their preparation for the 
meeting of the World Assembly of the WCC to 
be held in 1948. This will be an official meeting 
of all churches who have already become mem- 
bers of the Council, limited, however, to 450 
delegates. Likewise the W.C.C. will cooperate 
with the IMC when it holds its next world 
gathering probably in 1950. 

I want to tell you especially of the great day 
of Wednesday, February 20th. In two full ses- 
sions attended both by IMC and WCC members, 
we listened to fascinating reports from churches 
all over the world. Then in the evening a vast 
throng gathered in the Geneva Cathedral for an 
“Beumenical Service.” The Geneva Cathedral 
is a noble building reaching back to the 12th 
century. It is of course now a Protestant Cathe- 
dral with Calvin’s Auditorium nearby. There 
was a great procession at the beginning of the 
service. Three languages were used in hymns, 
prayers and addresses: French, German and 
English. The Archbishop of Canterbury prayed, 
the Archbishop of Thyatira read the 17th chap- 
ter of John, etc. Then there were three twenty- 
minute addresses: First, Dr. Chester Miao of 
China, then Bishop Berggrav of Norway, then 
Pastor Niemoeller of Germany. It is impossible 
in a few words to convey the overwhelming 
effect of these addresses and of the whole service 
upon many a sensitive soul present. A Geneva 
paper the next morning published a picture of 
the procession in which Pastor Niemoeller and 
and Bishop Berggrav were shown marching to- 
gether. One paper gave in toto the address of 


Pastor Niemoeller. It was a long, sustained 
confession of sin and guilt on behalf of Ger- 
many. Bishop Berggrav in most moving lan- 
guage told of his personal experiences and 
thoughts during his imprisonment by the Nazis 
in Norway. Niemoeller spoke in French and 
Berggrav in German, Miao in English. As I 
say, and as you can imagine, this was a most 
impressive service of worship. It ought to set a 
tone both of humility and of fellowship through- 
out the world. 

I must not dwell upon the many lesser items 
of business that came before the Committee ad 
Interim of the IMC. Like every world organi- 
zation we had to take advantage of a meeting 
so rarely possible to hold, to plan ahead into 
the years. Our new secretaries, Rev. Norman 
Goodall of London, succeeding Dr. William 
Paton of blessed memory, and Dr. J. W. Decker 
of New York, succeeding Dr. A. L. Warnshuis 
who retired two years ago, must make some ex- 
tended journeys during the next two years. Re- 
gional meetings must be held in Africa, in East 
Asia, and elsewhere. ‘The full Committee of the 
Council will meet next year somewhere in North 
America to plan for the enlarged meeting to 
succeed Madras 1938, now thought of for 1950. 
The general topic of the 1950 meeting may center 
around the Christian Ministry, Its Training and 
Service, just as the Madras meeting centered 
around The Church and Its Witness. 

When I leave Geneva, in a day or so, I am 
going to Lisbon, Portugal, for a few days before 
I get off by Pan-American on March 16th for 
New York and home. Again I say that it is a 
great privilege to have been a participant in 
these significant meetings. Every one of us can- 
share in them and in the work of the Church 
Universal in one way or another. 


Yours sincerely, 


—Frep Frenp GoopsELL 


— 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


The Eternal Partnership 


In the last conversation that Jesus had with His disciples He said to them “J am 
the Vine ye are the branches. He that abideth in me and I in him the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.” This might be described as the Eternal Partnership, and what a 
partnership it is!’ With Christ, our Senior Partner, we have divine resources at our 
command. No better illustration could be discovered, than that of the vine and its 
branches. As the sap flows out from the vine into every tiny tendril, so our Senior 
Partner, Jesus Christ, the Vine, pours into us, the branches, the vital power of His 
Holy Spirit, awakening love, creating compassion for others, and bringing forth fruit 
unto Eternal life. There are immense reservoirs of spiritual power at our command, 
as we continue to abide in our Vine. Some people have sounded the depths and 
tapped the supplies of these reservoirs in ways that for most of us are yet undreamed 
of. There is no rationing of His power, no cutting down of our daily supply for fear 
of exhausting the reserves. There is no need to conserve but rather to use it more 
and more each day for His power is inexhaustible. 


Who can read the story of that famous negro scientist, the late Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, without knowing that he has tapped a divine source of power for the 
lasting benefit of all mankind? Glenn Clark in his little book, “’The Man Who Talks 
with Flowers” says, “One day someone asked the Oracle at Delphi who was the 
world’s wisest man and it replied, ‘Socrates, because he knows that he knows noth- 
ing.’ Now, today, the man who meets this definition best in all the world is Dr. 
George Washington Carver. He knows that he knows nothing. He doesn’t know 
who his parents were, he doesn’t know what his name was. He doesn’t even know 
the date he was born. And above all, he does not know where the knowledge he has 
given to the world comes from. All he knows is that it comes from a power greater 


- than himself.” 


Dr. Carver, himself, tells of this source of power in a simple little story. ‘Years 
ago,” he says, “I went into my laboratory (which he always calls ‘God’s Workshop’) 
and I said, ‘Dear Mr. Creator, please tell me what the universe was made for ?’”’ 

“The Creator answered, ‘You want to know too much for that little mind of 
yours, Ask for something more your size.’ ” 
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“Then I asked, ‘Dear Mr. Creator, tell me what man was made for?’ Again the 
Creator replied, ‘Little man, you are still asking too much. Cut down the extent of 
your request and improve the intent!’ ”’ 

“So then I asked, ‘Please, Mr. Creator, will you tell me why the peanut was 
made?” 

““That’s better, but even then it’s infinite. What do you want to know about the 
peanut?’ ‘Mr. Creator, can I make milk out of the peanut?’ ” 

“ What kind of milk do you want? Good Jersey milk or just plain boarding house 
milk?’ ”’ 

“ ‘Good Jersey Milk,’ I answered. Then the Good Creator taught me how to take 
the peanut apart and put it together again.” 

Out of this process has come hundreds of products very useful to the people of the 
South. His many scientific discoveries have reformed the living conditions of the 
South in many places, and most of these discoveries are by-products of the peanut, 
the sweet potato, even the weeds and soil around his little “Workshop” at Tuskeegee, 
where he is imparting his vision to the youth of his race. 

Some one asked him how he explained his amazing creative power and he an- 
swered “It is not we little men that do the work, but our blessed Creator working 
through us.” ‘Thomas A. Edison had the same idea. His wife said of him “He is 
always natural and relaxed, but he believes that his inventions come through him 
from the Infinite Sources of the Universe. Edison believed that the 1500 inventions 
under his name could have come through someone else, had he not happened to be 
there when the need called.” 

These men accepted the divine partnership and used the resources thus placed at 
their command, to the eternal benefit of all mankind. Is this not an illustration of 
the fruit that Jesus promises to all the branches who will trustfully abide in the 
Vine? There is an old phrase “Let go and Let God.” Does the little branch have 
to strain and struggle in order to get the life giving sap to flow through its heart? 
No! All he has to do is to trustfully cling, then the vital power is poured freely into 
him and the fruit appears. 

Glenn Clark tells of some one who asked Dr. Carver why so few people had this 
power. His answer was, “They can. They can if they only believe.” Then he laid 
his hand on the Bible beside him and continued, ‘The secret lies, all in here, right 
in the promises of God. Those promises are real, but so few people believe they are 
real!” Then he pounded his hand on the table, “They are as real, as solid, yes, infi- 
nitely more solid and substantial than this table. If you would only believe, oh, ye 
of little faith.” 

The promises of God are the commands of the Senior Partner and the eternal 
partnership can only result in divine dividends, as the Divine partner's orders are 
explicitly carried out. Dr. Stanley Jones was once walking home from a very tense 
meeting before a ruling group in India where for hours some very keen non-Chris- 
tians had been cross examining him. A lady missionary said to him, “I am physi- 
cally exhausted from the meeting tonight. I didn’t know what they were going to 
ask next nor what you were going to answer and I sat the whole time holding on to 
the bench with all my might.” “Why, my sister,” he answered, “I had no fears or 
worries whatever, I knew the promise of God would hold true. It is ‘not you that 
speak, but the spirit of your Father that speaketh in you when ye are brought before 
governors and kings for a testimony.’ And it did hold true! I was trusting, and 
trusting means drawing on the inexhaustible resources of God.” Stanley Jones was 
in partnership with the Divine, and his calm assurance has brought forth fruit, a 
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thousand fold, in winning India to Christ. He is a branch who is abiding in the 
Vine and as Jesus promised “He that abideth in Me and I in him, the same bringeth 


forth much fruit.” 


—Brssizx P. WATERHOUSE 
(Mrs. Paul B. Waterhouse) 


We Need Your Prayers 


(The following is a reply to the letter sent by 
the Woman’s Board of Missions to the Chris- 
tians in Japan at the close of the war.) 


Headquarters of the 
Church of Christ in Japan 


6 Itchome, Nishiki Cho, Kanda, 
Tokyo, January 22, 1946 


To the Woman’s Board of Missions 
for the Pacific Islands 
Mission Memorial Building, 
Honolulu 10, Hawaii. 


Dear Christian Friends, 

We greatly regret that many days have 
elapsed since we received with deep emo- 
tion your greetings, your sympathy and 
your love at this our hour of suffering— 
a time the like of which Japan has never 
before experienced. We Christians are 
believing that our land will be uplifted on 
this cross and that we will be given new 
vision, power and love for all those who 
suffer in like manner. 

But this cannot be brought about un- 
less many thousands more come to know 
Christ as their Savior. The bringing in 
of the Kingdom of God here and all over 
the world is the great task in which we 
can all join hands and work and pray to- 


gether. This is our only hope for a lasting 
peace. Because we have been brought to 
repentance we will be blessed if we endure. 
We are looking forward to the time 
when again we can be brought together 
through a free exchange of Christian 
workers, letters, etc. At this present hour 
in Japan we need your earnest prayers for 
the spiritual and material support of our 
pastors who are now suffering intensely 
for the want of even the very necessities 
of life, so that the Church of Christ may 
once more be resurrected into new power 
and life both spiritually and materially. 
Also we need those who are called by God 
and who will understand our needs and 
work with us to root out those things that 
hamper and will encourage the things that 
strengthen and bring about His Kingdom. 
You ask for our prayers. We will in- 
deed join hands and pray for each other. 
Pardon this unavoidable delay and our 
inability to tell you how your wonderful 
letter brought us encouragement, hope and 
joy! 
Yours in His Service, 
(Signed) Mrrsuru Tomita 
President, 
Church of Christ in Japan 


Junior Branches’ Rally 


The Parish House of the Kawaiahao 
Church was the setting for the Spring 
Rally of the Junior Branches of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions on April 
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27th. Participating were members of 
Lima Kokua, of Mid-Pacific Institute ; 
Cadena de Amor of the Filipino United 
Church; and Hui Kilohana of Kalihi 
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Union Church. Members of the Woman’s 
Board Executive Committee and _presi- 
dents of the Senior Branches on Oahu 
were also invited. The girls of Hui Hana- 
like, of the Kawaiahao Church, were 
hostesses for the Rally under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Richmond Ellis, their spon- 
sor. 

Mrs. Mary Wood, wife of the pastor of 
the Honolulu Community Church, was 
guest speaker. She presented a very vivid 
picture of the challenge of missions to 
youth in our postwar world, and of the 
opportunities for missionary work in our 
daily lives. Miss Lorraine Wakinekona, 
the talented young soloist of the Kawaia- 
hao choir, accompanied by Miss Corinthia 


Puaa, presented as special music “I Am 
Thy God” and “The Holy City.” Follow- 
ing the program the guests gathered 
around the piano for an informal song- 
fest, after which refreshments were 
served in bountiful array which the girls 
heartily enjoyed. 

The gathering, though small in number 
compared to the Fall Rally, was so infor- 
mal that the girls had a fine opportunity 
to become acquainted with everyone pres- 
ent and to lay the foundations for inter- 
church friendship which will be developed 
in future gatherings. 


—Dorotuy THOMAS 
(Mrs. Wilbur Thomas) 


VACATION SCHOOL LEADERS! 


A New Course of Study 


VNC Pe dlgeu de, 


Has Been Prepared by The Hawaiian Board 


Suitable for Primaries and Juniors 


It is available through 
THE HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


Teacher’s Guide—80 Cents * Pupil’s Book—12 Cents a Copy 


ORDER NOW! 
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It’s in the Bible 


“What Do You Know About Exodus?” 


“Moses in the bulrushes.” Yes, that’s 
in Exodus. “The Egyptians pursuing the 
Hebrews across the Red Sea.” Yes, that’s 
also in Exodus. But there’s a lot more in 
this important Old Testament book. How 
much do you know of it? Give yourself 
these tests to find out. Which class are 
you in? 


1. “I-did-better-than-I-thought-I- 
would” 
8 to 10 correct—Good 
2. “I-did-about-as-well-as-can-be- 
expected” 
5 to 7 correct—Average 
3. “Oh-well-what-else-could-I-expect”’ 
4, or less, correct—Poor 


On Test IV: Score yourself either 
“Right” or “Wrong.” If you get this test 
right your knowledge of the story of 


Exodus is EXCELLENT! 
Il. The Characters 


Have you met these people? Do you know 
what they did? In the brackets ( ) beside each 
: person’s name put the letter of that phrase which 
describes the person. 
r June, 1946 
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Example: (2) Moses 1. King of Egypt 
(1) Pharaoh 2. Led the Israelites 
out of Egypt 
( ) Joshua 1. Became an Egyptian 
prince 
( ) Shiprah 2. Won a battle when 
Moses raised his hand 
( ) Joseph 3. Lost his firstborn son 
( ) Zipporah 4. His bones were car- 
ried out of Egypt 
( ) Moses 5. Watched her baby 
brother in the bul- 
rushes 
( ) Aaron 6. Disobeyed Pharaoh’s 
edict to kill the He- 
brew babies 
( ) Pharaoh 7. Named for his fath- 
er’s exile 
( ) Gershom 8. Was the spokesman 
for his brother 
(eee lethro 9. Married Moses 
( ) Miriam 10. Advised Moses to 


appoint judges over 
Israel 
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Il. Who Said It? 

Now that you have identified the characters, 
let’s see how well you know them. Check (X) 
the answer which tells who said each of these 
quotations. 

Example: “I am not eloquent” (4: 10) 

(a) Aaron 
X (b) Moses 
(c) Pharaoh 


1. “A bloody husband thou art... .” 
(a) Pharaoh’s wife 
(b) A taskmaster’s wife 
(c) Moses’ wife 
2. “And she called his name Moses... . 
Because (she) drew him out of the 
water.” 
(a) Pharaoh’s wife 
(b) Pharaoh’s sister 
(c) Pharaoh’s daughter 
3. “What shall we drink?” 
(a) Children of Israel in the wil- 
derness 
(b) Jethro’s daughters at the well 
(c) Egyptian soldiers at the Red 
Sea 
4. “Your murmurings are not against us, 
but against the Lord.” 
(a) Egyptian taskmasters to Is- 
raelites 
(b) Moses and Aaron to Israelites 
(c) Quarreling Hebrews to Moses 
5. “Who am I that I should go unto 
Pharaoh ?” 
(a) Aaron 
(b) Moses’ mother 
(c) Moses 
6. “Let me go, I pray thee and return 
unto my brethren, which are in 
Egypt.” 
(a) Moses, commissioned 
(b) Israelite, disheartened 
(c) Egyptian, captured 
7. “Why have ye done this thing and 
have saved the men children alive?” 
(a) Shiprah 
(b) Pharaoh 
“(c) Miriam 
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8. “I have been a stranger in a strange 
land.” 
(a) Moses in Midian 
(b) Aaron in Egypt 
(c) Joseph in Egypt 
9. “I thy father in law...am come unto 
thee ere. 
(a) Joshua 
(b) Gershom 
(c) Jethro 
10. “For they said unto me, Make us gods 
which shall go before us.” 
(a) Aaron 
(b) Moses 
(c) Jethro 


Ill. What Did They Say? 


If you have studied Exodus you ought to be 
able to tell something more about these people. 
Did they say it, or did they not? Check the 
statements as to whether they are True or False. 

Example: 
True 1. Pharaoh said, “Thou canst not see 


X False my face: for there shall no man see 
me, and live.” (33:20) 

True 1. When God first called unto 

False Moses out of the midst of the 
bush, he said—‘‘I am that I 
am.” 

True 2. The children of Israel said— 

False “Let us alone that we may serve 
the Egyptians.” 

True 3. When Moses asked God for a 

False sign to convince the Israelites 
that the Lord had appeared 
unto him, the Lord said—“Ye 
are idle, ye are idle.” 

True 4. When Moses saw the Israelites 

False worshipping the golden calf, he 
challenged—“Who is on the 
Lord’s side?” 

True 5. Moses asked Pharaoh—*Who 

False made thee a prince and a judge - 
over us?” 

True 6. When Moses commanded Pha- 

False raoh in the name of the Lord 


to free the Hebrews, Pharaoh 
answered—‘Who is the Lord 
that I should obey his voice. .. . 
I know not the Lord.” 


The Friend 
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. When God threatened to de- 


False _ troy the children of Israel for 
worshipping the golden calf, 
Moses _ pleaded—“Turn from 
thy fierce wrath, and repent of 
this evil against thy people.” 

True 8. As one of the Ten Command- 

False ments, Moses read—“An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.”’ 

True 9. As one of the Ten Command- 

False ments, Moses read—‘‘Hear, O 
Israel, The Lord our God is 
one Lord.” 

True 10. As one of the Ten Command- 

False ments, Moses read—Love thy 


neighbor as thyself.” 
IV. When Did They Say It? 


Now are you ready to put together the story 
of these people’s lives? Rearrange the following 
quotations in their proper order and you will 
write their history as told in Exodus. 

Be careful! One slip and the whole drama is 
displaced ! 

Number the quotations in their proper se- 
quence—from 1 to 10. 


Example: 
(3) Moses’ sister watches the baby 
(2) Moses’ mother makes a waterproof basket 


: June, 1946 


(1) Moses’ mother hides her newborn son 
(4) Pharaoh’s daughter finds the basket 


(3) 
oS. 


(Se) 
) 


“Let my people go” 

“Come on, let us deal wisely with 
them’’ 

“Surely this thing is known” 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor” 

“Tf thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out 
of thy book which thou hast written” 
“Let not the anger of my Lord wax 
hot ...for they said unto me, Make 
us gods...and there came out this 
calf” 

“Stretch forth thine hand over the 
sea...and the children of Israel 
shall go on dry land through the 
midst of the sea” 

( ) “If thou refuse...I will smite all 
thy borders with frogs”’ 

“Draw not nigh hither: put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet; for the 
place wherein thou standest is holy 


ground” | 
( ) “TI will rain bread from heaven for 
you” 


(Check Your Answers—see Page 28) 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


Dear Friends: 


You are invited to join the Fellowship of Those Who Care which is a Fellowship 
for the Furtherance of the Gospel of Christ. The post-war world will not be a happy 
world unless the new era, begun on August 5, 1945 by the atomic bomb, is marked 
by spiritual mastery. The Church Universal, of which the present World Christian 
Community is a significant part, must be the focus of new spiritual witness and new 
spiritual power. You are invited to associate yourself with the American Board and 
its Fellowship of Those Who Care in a most intensive effort to make Christ known 
and loved and obeyed throughout the world. A Life of faith and prayer and service 
is the highway to that goal. 


The Calendar of Prayer for the month of June is directed to the Marathi Mission 
in India. 


The Marathi Mission founded in 1813, carries on work in 8 stations among a 
million and a half of the Marathi race, one of the strongest in India. Bombay is the 
principal city. The small American Board staff have been in close cooperation with 
Indian leaders in strengthening the life of the Church. New missionaries must bes 
found to help in evangelistic service in crowded cities and to meet the crying need 
in rural areas. In the meantime, the medical, social, educational and religious work 
continues in the midst of difficulty and trying conditions brought on by war, political 
and economic upheaval and unrest. 


Let us pray for the work here in India. 


—Dr. Frep F. GoopsELt 
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Christian Education 


Summer in the Sunday School 


We assume that most Sunday Schools 
in Hawaii are round-the-year schools: 
summertime is merely the time when pub- 
lic schools close while the Sunday Schools 
remain open! Therefore we may dispense 
with the usual exhortations to keep on 
going during the summer, and turn our 
attention to the most worthwhile utiliza- 
tion of time available during these months. 

First, a few words as to program: It is 
to be hoped that a regular complement of 
teachers will be maintained. The super- 
intendent should make certain that each 
class is supplied with a_ well-prepared 
teacher each Sunday. This will, perhaps, 
mean checking each week. ‘Temptations 
to go fishing on the spur of the moment 
will be numerous this summer ; we haven’t 
been able to do that for a good many 
years. Unexpected vacation opportunities 
may also come up—and in the hurry of 
departure a Sunday School responsibility 
may be unintentionally overlooked. The 
faithful Superintendent will make sure 
that any such emergencies are avoided, or 
provided for. In addition, it is also to be 
hoped that lessons will be more carefully 
‘prepared, and challengingly presented, 
than ever before, so that the pupils’ temp- 
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tations to go fishing with the families will 
be counterbalanced by the charm of the 
Sunday School program. Some special 
summer activity, such as a Vacation 
School, may also well be undertaken as 
an added opportunity for Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Summertime, however, gives another 
great opportunity, of a different sort, to 
Superintendent, Pastor, and teachers. It 
gives a time for forward-looking and 
advance-planning. Summertime is the 
time when the Sunday School Staff may 
assess the present status of the school, 
and set goals for the future. We present 
a list of check-questions as a guide for 
planning improved teaching and adminis- 
tration of the school. Sit down together 
as a group of consecrated Christian leaders 
and ask yourselves these questions. An- 
swer them honestly. Then go to work 
toward the ideal goals implied in the ques- 
tions ! 


1. Planning, Administration and 
Supervision 
Do we have a well-qualified committee 
on Christian Education, a staff of faithful 
officers and teachers, a careful system for 
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planning and improving the programme, 
and efficient supervision of the work? 


2. A Graded Programme 

Do we have a well-rounded programme 
graded to the needs and abilities of each 
age group, with opportunities for all to 
share in the family life of the church in- 
cluding a carefully planned process where- 
by young and old come to “know” and use 
the Bible, the interpretation and instruc- 
tion being suited to their years? Such a 
graded programme would include an in- 
terpretation of Christian truth as held by 
Congregational Churches in language and 
by methods appropriate to persons of 
various ages, and an effort to help them 
discover ever more of Christian truth and 
to guide them in fashioning their lives in 
the light of such knowledge. 


3. Worship 

Do we have participation by persons of 
all ages in well-prepared experiences of 
worship, adapted to the understanding and 
needs of the worshippers ; and instruction 
in the meaning and leadership of worship? 


4. Personal Commitment and 
Church Membership 
Do we make an earnest effort to lead 
all persons to commit their lives to God, 
through Christ, with a thorough prepara- 
tion of all who are old enough to assume 
the full responsibilities of church member- 
ship ? 
5. Home and Church and 
Community Cooperation 
Do we promote close cooperation be- 
tween parents and church workers in a 
common effort to interpret and practice 


* the Christian religion, in the home, church, 


and community, including the day school? 
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6. Reaching the Unreached 

Do we make a continuous and organized 
effort to reach for Christ all persons in the 
community not now touched by the min- 
istry of any church? 


7. Leadership 

Do we have a well-considered plan for 
obtaining workers for all phases of church 
work and for recognizing their faithful- 
ness and service? 


8. Missionary and Social Education 

Do we include missionary education in 
the programme for all ages, with oppor- 
tunities for participation in the world- 
wide mission of our denomination includ- 
ing an effort to lead persons of all ages to 
express the spirit of Christian brotherli- 
ness and to use their influence in behalf 
of social justice, righteousness, and good 
will? 


9. Curriculum Materials and 

. Equipment 

Do we purchase the best printed mate- 
rials for workers and pupils, and guide 
leaders in the use of these publications ? 

Do we take care of, and try to improve 
while using wisely the physical equipment 
of our church? 


10. Finance 

Do we have a financial policy and pro- 
gram based upon the Christian idea of 
stewardship ? 

The school which measures 100% in 
answering these questions could well be 
considered a model Sunday School! 


—FRANCES HASTMAN 


Nors: These standards have been adapted 
from the 1946 “Superintendent’s Annual” pub- 
lished by the United Church of Canada. 


The Friend 


News of the American Board 


Chang Er, leader of the coolie labor 
battalion, moved silently through one of 
the big gates at Weihsien Internment 
Camp, North China toward the odorif- 
erous duty of cleaning out the cesspools. 
Here it was that some 1700 civilian in- 
ternees of thirteen nationalities were, ac- 
cording to their varying temperament, 
making the best, or worst, of a disagree- 
able situation. 

His glance fell casually on the silent 
figure of an internee slouched listlessly by 
the gate with an empty garbage box at his 
side. Chang Er spat disdainfully into the 
box and drifted quietly on into the com- 
pound. The internee rose wearily, took up 
his box, and plodded back to his fellow 
prisoners. 


Drama in the Making 

Then the scene changed into fast mo- 
tion. Chang Er was not what he seemed 
to be. He was not an impassive faced 
Chinese coolie work-gang leader. He was 
an under-cover man from Chungking, 
watching what went on in Weihsien and 
smuggling news to the campers. Hastily 
the bit of paper which Chang Er had spat 
into the box was washed, translated and 
circulated through the camp. 

This was one of the ways described by 
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Dr. Lucius C. Porter, Congregational 
Professor of Philosophy at Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peking, China, by which internees 
got some inkling of what was going on in 
the outside world. Another method was 
by reading news “‘in the reverse.” 


Alice-in-Wonderland Press 

“We were allowed to see a copy of the 
Peking Chronicle about once a week,” 
says Dr. Porter. “This paper had been 
taken over by the Japanese, but they had 
kept a non-Nazi German as the editor. 
By the ingenious method of printing the 
true news, but placing over it an impres- 
sive headline, he succeeded in by-passing 
the Japanese censors. The headline would 
gead, ‘These Are the Lies Our Enemies 
Tell About Us.’ Of course, we were 
pretty sure that when heavy losses by the 
U.S. Forces were announced, the truth 
undoubtedly was that the Japanese and 
not the Americans had received set- 
backs.” 

In this camp with its thirteen different 
nationalities there was a cross-section of 
life in a big city. There was a night club 
orchestra from Peking made up of Ne- 
groes, Filipinos and Hawaiians. There 
were big business men, and missionaries, 
teachers, artisans and shop keepers. There 
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were all classes and kinds of people from 
drug addicts and prostitutes to professors 
and bishops. There were Catholic Priests 
and Sisters and there were officers of the 
Salvation Army. ‘There were Greeks, 
Jews, Roman Catholics and Protestants. 


Service the Test 

“All financial and social distinctions 
were wiped out. No one was judged by 
the color of his skin, his social standing, 
his religious creed or his bank balance. 
All such superficial conditions were erased 
and a man was judgéd solely by his will- 
ingness to work faithfully and effectively 
for the common good,” says Dr. Porter. 
Looking back he feels that on the whole 
the morale of the camp held up exceed- 
ingly well over the two-year period. 

Yes, Weihsien Camp, like many other 
civilian internment camps, was a micro- 
cosm. During the two years there were 
30 births, 24 deaths and 8 or more mar- 
riages. Educational classes, including 
schools for the children and older young 
people, were carried on. 


Religious Life 

People of all faiths—and probably many 
with none—mingled continuously, and the 
church building on the mission compound 
saw in turn the colorful mass of the Ro- 
man Catholic church and the services of 
the Greek Orthodox, the Protestant and 
the Jewish faiths. Dr. Porter, easily a 
leader in the religious life of the camp, 
even sang in the choir at solemn high 
mass with the Catholics. The Protestants, 
ranging from Anglicans to the Salvation 
Army worked harmoniously together and 
a Weihsien Fellowship was formed which 
welded in a remarkable fashion, liberals, 
conservatives and all those in between. 
There were lectures and discussion groups 
on Christianity in the modern world and 
these were well attended. 


What About Food? 

“While no one starved in Weihsien, we 
were always a little hungry,” says Dr. 
Porter. “Bread was the staple food and 
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it was cooked by bakery teams, made up 
of internees, using flour supplied by the 
Japanese. A day’s menu ran something 
like this: 

BREAKFAST: Bread porridge made 
by soaking bread overnight in water, 
squeezing out the mixture and then 
heating it. No sugar, no milk and 
only a pinch of salt. 

DINNER: A little meat in a stew, or 
braised—possibly a vegetable such as 
leek or spinach, or a rather horrible 
weed somewhat like ragweed. 

SUPPER: If there happened to be 
any soup stock left from the noon 
meal this was used with bread or if 
by a miracle there were small pieces 
of meat remaining, they were ground 
and used as a meat spread. Tea was 
served only once a day. 


The Way Weihsien was Organized 

Weihsien had nine committees as fol- 
lows: Labor, Discipline, Education (for 
children and adults), Supplies, Engineer- 
ing, Banking, Quarters, General Affairs 
(including post office, sports, canteen, 
etc.) and Medical. Cooking, washing, 
cleaning, mending, carpentering—every- 
thing was done by the internees with a 
time schedule, rotating from week to 
week. ; 

While Dr. Porter says that his partic- 
ular job was Water Coordinator, it is 
known that he did a baker’s dozen other 
things, including membership on the im- 
portant and none too popular Discipline 
Committee. As Water Coordinator, how- 
ever, it was his responsibility to see that 
sufficient water was kept pumped for the 
day’s needs and this meant supervising 
teams of men who would pump for stip- 
ulated periods. All the water had to be 
secured from outside pumps and boiled 
before using. Since the cooking was done 
in large shallow vats, Chinese style, under 
which fires were built, this meant a lot of 
water had to be pumped!! The only mod- 
ern piece of equipment in the kitchen 
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where Dr. Porter worked was a meat 
grinder. 

Arising regularly at 4 o’clock in the 
morning in the line of duty as Water Co- 
ordinator, Dr. Porter often arose at 2 in 
order to study from 2 to 4 for his philo- 
sophy lectures which he gave in the eve- 
ning. Since he did not wish to disturb his 
room-mates in the dormitory by keeping 
on a light he would go out into the yard 
and sit under an electric light post. 


That Amazing Professor 

Perhaps because he was an athlete all 
his life Dr. Porter came through this expe- 
rience in amazingly good shape. He won 
his “Y” at Yale on the track team and in 
1941 he celebrated his 60th birthday in 
Peking by winning an exhibition race at 
Yenching University. In 1915 this erudite 
professor won the high and low hurdles 
at the Far Eastern Championship games 
in Shanghai. 

He was born in China of missionary 
parents and has been a professor of philo- 
sophy and logic under the American 
Board of Foreign Missions at Yenching 
University, Peking since 1916. Dr. Porter 
has been a visiting professor in Chinese 
philosophy at Harvard, Columbia, Clare- 
mont, Beloit and other colleges. From 
1922 to 1924 he was given leave of absence 
from the American Board to be Professor 
of Chinese at Columbia University. 

Yankee ingenuity showed itself in many 
ways in Weihsien and a group of women 
conducted an exhibit at which they 
brought the things which had been in- 
vented, ranging from stove pipes to shoes. 


They also drew plans for the kind of house 
they would like to own after this expe- 
rience in simple living. 


Our August Day 

Few unpleasant incidents occurred at 
Weihsien comparable to what happened 
in military prison camps or even in some 
of the civilian camps in the Philippines. 
When the time of liberation came a plane 
with a Humanitarian Mission flew over- 
head and dropped seven parachuters. Ex- 
citement knew no bounds. As the gaily 
colored parachutes, conveying both men 
and supplies, came floating down, the en- 
tire camp swept out through the gates 
unhindered by the dumb-founded Japa- 
nese guards. They brought the mission, 
which included a Chinese Lieutenant and 
a Japanese American from the Middle 
West, as well as a former prisoner of the 
Germans in middle Europe, in on their 
shoulders. 

Little rows of 9x12 cubicles were built 
on the campus to accommodate families 
or mothers and children, but all the rest 
of the internees had to bunk in dormitory 
rooms, each having from 18 to 50 room- 
mates, a situation which prohibited any 
degree of personal privacy. 

Dr. Porter returned to America on La 
Vaca Navy Transport—by no means 
deluxe trans-Pacific travel! But when 
some of his colleagues began to “gripe” 
in good old army style, Dr. Porter, with 
his usual sane point of view and buoyancy 
of spirit reminded them that they were 
lucky to be coming home on anything! 


New Missionaries 


Boston, Mass., March 13 
Rev. and Mrs. Lee Delroy Bergsman 
10 Keswick Street, Boston, Mass., have 
been appointed career Congregational 
missionaries under the American Board 
of Foreign Missions for service in Johan- 
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nesburg, South Africa. Mr. Bergsman is 
Associate minister of Old South Church, 
Copley Square. The Bergsmans have two 
children, Linda Mary, 4 years old and 
Peter Deane, 1 year old. 


Mr. Bergsman was born in Tintah, 
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Minn., and educated at Duluth State 
Teachers College, Carleton College and 
Andover Newton Theological School. He 
is the son of Rev. and Mrs. Erick Bergs- 
man of Collbran, Colorado. While at 
Andover Newton Theological School Mr. 
Bergsman did special work in clinical 
training, serving summers in the Rhode 
Island State Mental Hospital, the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and the Boston 
City Hospital. He interrupted his theo- 
logical studies for two years to serve as 
Chaplain of the Boston City Hospital. He 
was minister to students at the Old South 
Church from 1936 to 1939. Then from 
1939 to 1943 he was pastor of the Hook- 
sett Congregational Church, Hooksett, 
New Hampshire. 

Ordained to the Congregational minis- 
try in 1943, Mr. Bergsman returned to the 
Old South Church as Assistant Minister 
and then Associate Minister. Since the 
departure of Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, 


Mr. Bergsman has been in charge of the 
parish. 

Mrs. Bergsman (Madge Seeley) was 
born in Pembrook, Ontario, Canada, and 
educated at Duluth Teachers College. She 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
A. Warren, 5307 East Superior Street, 
Duluth, Minnesota. She taught in Duluth 
prior to her marriage. 

In Johannesburg, South Africa, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bergsman will enter an inter- 
national, intercultural and interracial pas- 
torate at one of the tension points of the 
world. Mr. Bergsman’s duties will involve 
being a supervisor and counsellor to Afri- 
can pastors and as a liaison man between 
the government Department of Education| 
and the numerous primary and interme- 
diate schools of the mission. The Bergs- 
mans will be working with people of 
many tribes who pour into Johannesburg 
for work in the mines and in the big city, 
and with different European races. 


Adams College, Africa 


The distinguished principal of Adams 
College, Adams, South Africa, Dr. Edgar 
H. Brookes, who is resigning his post to 
go wholly into public life wrote a letter 
to his students and fellow teachers which 
was published in the last issue of Jso 
Lomugi, the school paper. Dr. Brookes 
has been a senator representing the Bantu 
people of the province of Natal in the 
South African government. He now ac- 
cepts a post on the Native Affairs Com- 
mission which enables him to retain his 
senatorship and also give full time to the 
advancement of the Bantu people. 

The letter portrays the man who has so 
ably led Adams College for the past 11 
years. It is too long for complete quota- 
tion but the following extracts give the 
flavor. Adams College’s loss will be the 
gain of all the Bantus in the difficult days 
ahead. 
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“As I come to the end of my eleven 
years of service, I find that the things that 
matter most to me are the personal rela- 
tionships of these past years, and what I 
have learned from them. Of my own work 
I am quite sure that the most permanent 
and valuable part is that which I have 
been able to give people, often without 
knowing it, and that some of the things 
which seemed much more important at the 
time mattered in fact a good deal less... . 

“T am thankful most of all for the 
friendships which I have made with both 
staff and students, and for all that you 
have given me in this simple and natural 
way. I have no doubt that many of you 
will thank me for what I have taught you: 
but the feeling uppermost in my mind at 
the moment is gratitude for what you 
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One Cubic Inch of “Biblical Wheat” Grows to 2,500 Acres 
in Six Years . . . Would Cover Globe in Thirteen Years 


Inspired by a sermon in his local Quak- 
er church in 1940 Perry Hayden, a Quak- 
er miller of Tecumseh, Mich., set out to 
illustrate some of the Bible lessons on 
“Tithing,” “Rebirth” and “Returns on 
what we sow.” 

Hayden started with a cubic inch of 
wheat, which he planted in a _ patch 


Original Seed In i040 


4 ft. by 8 ft... . A year later, he har- 
vested the patch; deducted 10% of the 
crop as a tithe to the church, and planted 
the balance again the following year. . 

The second, third and fourth years he 
again deducted the tithe and replanted the 
entire balance of each crop... . Last year’s 
crop, which was the fifth, had grown from 
the original cubic inch to 230 acres and 
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netted 5,555 bushels. The sixth and final 
year of the demonstration required 2,500 
acres of land. If continued for nine years 
it would require all of the land in W. Vir- 
ginia, and in ten years it would cover the 
whole United States. It is estimated that 
the 13th year would cover the whole globe 
—all starting with a cubic inch of wheat, 


14°* Ye. Cover the Globe 
IO ¥r..Cover U.S. 
Gry. Cover W. Virginia 


a little faith and God’s promises. 

Land for the first five years, was fur- 
nished by Henry Ford, but last fall’s 
planting was so large that no single tract 
of land in Michigan could handle it, so the 
seed was parceled out to about 250 farm- 
ers throughout the country, who have 
planted the genuine “Biblical Wheat” and 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Christian Year 


June 9—Whitsunday or Pentecost: 

This day is among the earliest festivals celebrated by the Christian Church. 
It marks, on the one hand, God’s gift of the Holy Spirit to men, and, on the 
other hand, man’s response to God through the church. Custom has set apart 
this day and the days of the week which follow as a time for emphasis both in 
thought and action upon the church. Many churches mark the occasion by the 
Sacrament of Baptism and by services centering around the church. The name 
of the Sunday comes from an ancient practice which was that persons about to 
be baptized wore white clothes. 

John 14: 15-31. Keep my commandments. 

Acts 2: 1-13. The day of Pentecost. 


June 10—Monday in Whitsun-week: 
John 3: 16-21. God’s supreme gift. 
Acts 10: 34-48. Peter’s preaching. 


June 11—Tuesday in Whitsun-week: 
John 10: 1-10. Parable of the sheepfold. 
Acts 8: 14-17. The Holy Spirit. 


June 12, 14, 15 are known as Ember Days: 
In the history of the church Ember Days occurred four times each year, and 
were times of fasting. More recently they have become occasions for ordination 
to the higher offices of the church. 


June 16—Trinity Sunday: : 

For Protestant churches the second half of the Christian Year begins with 
this day. For the Catholic church the second half of the year begins with Whit- 
sunday. During this period of time the emphasis is upon man’s response to 
God, which is the reverse emphasis from that made during the first half of the 
year: God revealing Himself to men. 

John 3: 1-15. Ye must be born again. 

Rey. 4: 1-11. A throne set in heaven, 


June 23—First Sunday after Trinity (second Sunday after Pentecost) : 


Luke 14: 15-24. Parable of the Supper. 
1 John 4: 7-21. The Spirit and love. 


June 30—Second Sunday after Trinity (third Sunday after Pentecost) : 
Luke 15: 1-14. The lost sheep and the lost coin. 
1 Peter 5: 5-11. Humility. 


July 7—Third Sunday after Trinity (fourth Sunday after Pentecost): — 


Luke 5: 1-11. Fishers of men. 
Romans 8: 18-23. Present suffering and future glory. 
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Annual Meeting 


* 


The Territorial Evangelical Association of Association lecturer, and times for in- 
will hold its annual meeting on the island spiration. Plans are already being made 
of Kauai, from June 28 to July 2. Dele- for the holding of the choir contest. While 
gates visiting the island of Kauai from the the transportation situation may prevent 
other islands will go from Honolulu on a wide-spread participation, it is expected 
the evening of June 27 and will return on that the contest will be enjoyed by all who 
the evening of July 2. The hours in be- attend. 
tween for each day will be filled with all 
types of activities. The Church Associa- 
tion will have a number of important 
matters before it, among which will be the 
re-editing of the Manual of Church Pro- 
cedure. 

The Territorial Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and the Territorial Christian En- 
deavor Association will hold their first 
meetings since 1941. The war has made 


The Entertainment Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Charles Keahi 
of Kapaa, is hard at work on plans for the 
occasion. The Committee promises the 
delegates adequate accommodations and 
substantial meals. The Committee has 
also in mind arranging for a sight-seeing 
tour around the island which should prove 
to be one of the highlights of the meeting. 


it impossible for these two groups to meet Announcements have already Sone sto 
and much unfinished and new business ll the churches about this meeting and it 
awaits the delegates. is expected that a large number of people 


There will be hours of worship, con- representing the three branches of our 
ducted by the chaplain of the Association, church work will wend their way to Kauai 
periods of education under the leadership — the last week in June. 


Some Random Gleanings 
* 


“Harmony is achieved through struggle. The harmony of peace will contain 
struggle when it arrives, and tremendous struggle and fighting are involved before 
it can come. Between us and harmonious peace lie formidable enemies. Giants 
straddle across the path: greed, disease, selfishness, ignorance, foolishness, oppres- 
sion and the exploitation of weaker peoples. We can only arrive at peace by con- 
quering them. Nothing can vanquish them save their higher opposites.’—Basi1 
MaTHEws in Shaping the Future. 


2K * * 


“Tn order to preserve democracy anywhere on this shrinking globe, we must learn 
to use the principle of fellowship everywhere. Some people have recently said that 
in political language. Cynics call them dreamy idealists who are trying to think up 
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Reddy Kilowatt says: 


Victory Day didn’t mean an end to one of our worst enemies—the 
danger of inflation! Buy as many bonds as you can afford as long as 
they’re offered for sale and hang on to the ones you now own. Cash 
them sparingly and spend the money only for useful, needed things. 
By doing so you'll do much to compress the cost of living. 


* 


THE HAWAIIAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
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some new idea. But who do you suppose said this?—‘A day will come when you, 
France, you Russia, you Italy, you England, and you Germany, all you nations of 
the Continent, shall without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious in- 
dividuality, blend in a higher unity and form a European fraternity. A day will 
come when we shall see those two immense groups, the United States of America 
and the United States of Europe, extending hand to hand over the ocean, exchanging 
their products, their commerce, their industry, their art. For God wills that this 
sublime end should be accomplished.’ 

“That was not some new idea of the present day. That was Victor Hugo a 
hundred years ago. And it might just as easily have been the prophets of Israel or 
Jesus hundreds and thousands of years ago because the principle of democratic fel- 
lowship is rooted deeply in the Christian religion, and it depends upon religion for 
its survival. 

“The new world of peace and fellowship that we seek must be rooted in reli- 
gion which affirms that men, who would live as friends and members of the same 
family, must recognize that they have a common origin in God.”—REv. WENDELL 


PHILLIPS. 


Hawaii Island Youth Conference 


During Holy Week, 1946, Congrega- 
tional young people on the island of Ha- 
waii celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of youth conferences on the Big Island. 
Quite appropriately, they observed the 
occasion by holding the annual four-day 
conference at Imiola Church in Kamuela. 
Leaders and delegates agreed that the days 
spent together marked a high-point in 
Christian fellowship and inspiration. 

The Conference actually began in Hilo, 
on Palm Sunday afternoon, when two big 
yellow buses gathered up the majority of 
the delegates and drove them up the Ha- 
makua Coast. Pauses to look at tidal wave 
disaster evidences at Hakalau Mill and 
Laupahoehoe rather sobered the travellers, 
but high spirits returned by the time the 
buses turned into Parker Ranch territory. 
After unfolding cots and unpacking sun- 

‘dry belongings, the 54 delegates were 
ready for the opening event of the Con- 
ference—supper ! 

At 7:00 p.m. the Reverend Sam Keala, 

pastor of Imiola Church and host to the 

? 


1m 1946 


7) 


* 


Conference, conducted the opening service 
of worship, speaking on “Jesus, the 
King.” A get-acquainted period, led by 
Mr. Peter McKnight and the conference 
officers, followed. 

Monday began the regular schedule of 
Conference events: morning worship, 
Bible Study, discussions on Christianity 
in daily living, study of Congregational 
history and beliefs, music leadership, 
recreation, vespers, special evening pro- 
grams’ featuring Kodachrome slides, and 
fellowship hours. Extra highlights on the 
schedule were an afternoon at Kawaiahae 
Beach (including swimming and charcoal- 
broiled steaks!) and the closing consecra- 
tion service which brought the Conference 
to an end with the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. ‘The most unexpected 
event was Rev. C. Brandt Tefft’s dramatic 
reading of “The Prodigal Son” (from 
God’s Trombones) illustrated by Koda- 
chrome slides. No one was quite prepared 
for the vigor and color with which he read 
—and everyone was spellbound by the 
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presentation. The spontaneous hymn-sing 
which followed was quite as amazing to 
Mr. Tefft! 

It was particularly appropriate that 
during Holy Week, a youth conference 
should center its study and worship 
around Christ. Bible study hours pre- 
sented the highlights of Jesus’ life and 
purpose. Morning worship and evening 
vespers were built on inspirational themes 
challenging the delegates to receive their 
Master and serve Him. The closing serv- 
ice gave opportunity for personal com- 
mitment to Jesus. The studies in Congre- 
gationalism and the slides depicting heroes 
of one Christian Church carried forward 
the story of what Jesus has done in hu- 
man history. Study of great Christian 
hymns came at the center of Christian 
Faith from still another angle. Daily con- 
tributions to cent-a-meal gave an expres- 
sion to the attitude of Christian sharing. 

Not the least of the reasons for the 
spirit of whdole-heartedness which pre- 
vailed at the Conference was Kamuela’s 
hospitality. The community was generous 
in providing both food and cooks, and the 
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young people appreciated it, as did the 
leaders, too! 

Rey. Theodore Chinen, Young People’s 
Adviser for the Hawaii Island Aha Mo- 
kupuni, was Director of the Conference, 
assisted by the out-going officers: Jean 
Wung, Raymond Goto, Mary Fujioka and 
Sumie Kuwaye. Other members of the 
faculty were Rev. C. Brandt Tefft (of 
Central Union’s staff), Mrs. Florence 
Chinen, Mr. Peter McKnight, Mr. Bob 
Shimoda, Mrs. Richard Adap, Rev. Sam 
Keala, Miss Dolores Jones, and Miss 
Frances Eastman (of the Hawaiian 
Board). Officers of the Conference elected 
for 1946-1947 were: James Funaki of 
Olaa Christian Church, president; Ruth 
Borges of Central Christian Church, vice- 
president; Mary Fujioka of Holy Cross 
Church, secretary; Herbert Higaki of 
Honomu Christian Church, treasurer. 


—Francrs KastMAN 


“BIBLICAL WHEAT” 


(Continued from Page 21) ~ 


will give the tithe to more than 150 differ- 
ent churches representing all faiths. 


A representative field of the famous 
“Dynamic Kernels” has been planted in- 
side the race track at the Adrian, Mich., 
Fair Grounds, where the final huge official 
celebration will be held during the harvest 
this summer. The wheat will be cut, 
threshed, ground into flour, baked into 
biscuits and fed to the multitudes in the 
grandstands, right before their very eyes. 

“Now that the war is over, elaborate 
plans are being completed by Perry Hay- 
den, in cooperation with the Lenewee 
County Fair Board, to make this the most 
spectacular international human-interest 
story in the world,” says Raymond J. Jef- 
freys, an Ohio publicist. 

“The colorful parades, cutting and har- 
vesting pageants, showing equipment used 
from the Bablical days down to the mod- 
ern combines, and reports from the far- 
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mers throughout the country who are 
making possible the completion of this 
stupendous final year of the project, will 
make this great religious event a living 
demonstration of the Biblical truths re- 
garding sowing, reaping, re-birth and 
tithing,” says Perry Hayden, the Quaker 
miller and founder of the demonstration. 


ADAMS COLLEGE, AFRICA 


(Continued from Page 20) 


have taught me. ‘These eleven years have 
helped me to know the African people far 
better than I did when I came to you, and 
have prepared me for the wider national 
task to which God has been gradually 
calling me. I am thankful for this, and 
thankful especially for realizing, in so nat- 
ural and yet so convincing a way, that it 
is the things of the spirit which matter 
BOSC oc 

Dr. Brookes pointed out the needs for 
better equipment and the fact that Adams 
College is now under a South African 
Council with Bantu members. It is, there- 
fore, technically no longer a “missionary 
institution.” He then hastened to emphas- 
ize the need for keeping the school “really 
Christian” and of retaining “all the bene- 
fits of missionary influence.” The school 
is what it is, he said, “because of the good 
foundations laid by the American Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

“As a school, let us say to ourselves, 
‘If I forget thee, O America, let my right 
hand forget its cunning.’ To honor those 
who have built and developed this College 
is an act of simple gratitude and duty, 
failure in which would mean that we were 
less than what we ought to be. But the 
life of the School moves on, grows ever 
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and ever more complex, more advanced, 
more in tune with the times. . 

“Tt is my earnest hope and prayer that 
from this place will go out students deter- 
mined to give their lives to Africa in con- 
structive and positive service; 
may send out people who will do things, 


that we 


instead of blaming other people for not | 


doing them, or explaining why they can- 
not be done. As we enter on the new era 
of peace which has been won for us by 
such tremendous sacrifices, it is well to 
remember that every feeling of bitterness 
or hate, and every irresponsible criticism 
of other races or other groups, is a definite 
contribution to the renewal of war. 

“T feel that young Africans must face 
these issues very specially, because there 
is so much in the government of the coun- 
try, in its institutions and in its practices, 
to make bitterness on the part of the Afri- 
can an easy and almost natural thing. J 
myself am staking my whole life, my whole 
career, such as it is, on the faith that better 
things can be attained by Christ’s way— 
that Christ’s way is something which pro- 
duces results, and that any gains achieved 
by the method of deliberately fostering 
hatred will be far outweighed by the harm 
which hatred does, not so much to the one 
who is hated as to the one who hates.” 


“WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT EXODUS?” 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Answers—with Scripture References 
I. The Characters 


(2). Joshua—17;11 (8) Aaron—4: 16 

(6) Shiprah—1 : 17 (3) Pharaoh—12: 29 
(4) Joseph—13: 19 (7) Gershom—2: 22 
(9) Zipporah—2:21 (10) Jethro—18: 21ff 


(1) Moses—2: 10 (5) Miriam—2: 4 
II. Who Said It? 

1. (c)—4: 26 6. (a)—4:18 

2,4(c)—2: 10 7. (b)—1:18 

3. (a)—15; 24 8. (a)—2: 22 

4. (b)—16:8 9. (c)—18:6 

5. (c)—3% 1] 10. (a) —32 723 
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III. What Did They Say? 


1. False—3: 4 6. True—5: 2 

2. True—1l4: 12 7. True—32: 12 
3. False—4: 1ff 8. False—20: 2-17 
4. True—32: 26 9. False—20: 2-17 
5. False—2: 14 10. False—20 : 2-17 


IV. When Did They Say It? 

(4) “Let my people go”—5: 1 

(1) “Come on, let us deal wisely with them” 

—1:10 

“Surely this thing is known’—2: 14 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 

thy neighbor’—20: 16 

(10) “If thou wilt forgive their sin—: and if 
not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written”—32: 32 

(9) “Let not the anger of my Lord wax hot... 
for they said unto me, Make us gods... 
and there came out this calf”’—32: 22ff 

(6) “Stretch out thine hand over the sea... 
and the children of Israel shall go on dry 
land through the midst of the sea”—14; 16 

(5) “If thou refuse...I will smite all thy 
borders with frogs’—8: 2 

(3) “Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet; for the place wherein 
thou standest is holy ground”’—3: 5 

(7) “I will rain bread from heaven for you” 


—16:4 


(2) 
(8) 


How many of you “did-better-than- 
you-thought-you-would” ? Did anyone get 
a perfect score? I shall be glad to know. 

—GrorCE EF. SEALE 


TWO COMMENTS 
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larly, must carry on those tasks. And that 
making clear process emphasizes the de- 
nominations. So that the obverse side of 
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of the human spirit. 
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the church’s program in the material as- 
pect of life is the accentuation of the 
divisions that now exist among Protest- 
ants. 

Again, there is a new theological break 
appearing. The Fundamentalist-modern- 
ist controversy which afflicted the churches 
nearly fifty years ago has almost come 
to an end, but in its place there be- 
gins to appear another and more deep- 
seated conflict. We may indicate the char- 
acter of this conflict by saying first that 
the earlier controversy was resolved by 
the modernist wing developing a funda- 
mentalism of its own which for a time led 
many people to believe that harmony had 
come in the churches. 
arises among those who hold to a body of 
“fundamentals,”’ and it involves the mean- 
ing and significance of those fundamentals. 
Take the simplest of illustrations: the 
Virgin Birth. In the earlier controversy 
the Fundamentalists held to the actuality 
of that event while the modernists denied 
it. Now, both wings of the present con- 
flict maintain the necessity of keeping that 
story within the Christian tradition, but 
differ as to what its existence means to 
them. The fundamental issue turns upon 
the way in which God has spoken to man 
and the ways in which man must respond 
to that speaking. And this issue threatens 
to shake Protestantism much more seri- 
ously than the earlier conflict. 

And again, there is a break among the 
churches appearing over the matter of 
strategy. Some would make every effort 
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The new conflict — 


| 


possible, including the use of all modern 
tools, to gain the attention and response 
of the masses, while others would con- 
centrate their attention upon individuals. 
These are but three divisions now show- 
ing themselves among us, and they are of 
importance to the health of the churches. 


Third, we would point to the strength 
which has come to the World Council of 
Churches during the war. This is exactly 
the opposite kind of trend than that of 
which we have just written. And it may 
be that unity and division among Protest- 
ants may come to turn on the existence of 
the World Council; for it may be that in 
the future there may grow a separation 
between those who take inspiration and 
power from their tiny sectarian or denom- 
inational emphases and those who do so 
from their place in a world wide church. 
Be that as it may, the realization of unity 
and fellowship among the churches of the 
world has grown more strong and clear 
since the start of the war. Nearly ten 
years ago, at the close of the Oxford and 
Edinburgh meetings, a Provisional Com- 
mittee was appointed charged with re- 
sponsibility for working out the details of 
a World Council of Churches. That Com- 
mittee has had little opportunity to meet 
since its formation, yet the World Council 
has become a living reality, for during 
these past years the churches across the 
world have shared many deep and abiding 
experiences. It is as though the end which 
men sought to achieve by their own 
powers of mind and will has been wrought 
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out for them through the crucible of his- 
torical events. One might almost say that 
God has given man in our day the actuality 
of a living human brotherhood. So that as 
the churches move into the future they do 
so in face of a world unity which at least 
must be a prod to man’s conscience and at 
best can be a universal home for man’s 
spirit. 


There are, of course, other things which 
might be said about the state of our 
churches today. We might speak of the 
way in which their life reflects the confu- 
sion and disintegration of the world; we 
might speak of their professional leader- 
ship; we might speak of the new creative 
efforts the churches are making to deal 
with present problems ; or we might speak 
of the foreign missionary enterprise and 
of what is taking place in that. But we 
have selected three developments in the 
life of the churches. And if one would 
ask what the church has to say to men 
now, he must see first of all the state of 
the churches as compared with the state 
of the world. For it may be that the thing 
which will count now among men is not 
so much what the church says as what the 
church is. If the Church of Jesus Christ 
can actually stand as an ordered, united, 
strong human brotherhood, demonstrating 
the reality of the spirit within it by its very 
existence, then it may be the one answer 
for man’s needs. 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 

tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 

words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 

education, publication and evangelization.” 
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Speaking and Hearing 


There is abroad today at least some hope 
that the Christian Church may have some- 
thing to say to men that will help them or 
guide them through this confusing time. 
Not every one looks to the church with 
this expectation, for some have already 
dismissed the church and all it stands for 
from their minds, but enough people do to 
make themselves heard. President Tru- 
man and others of our leading citizens 
have spoken for many when they have 
asked the church to give its help and 
leadership now. And assuredly, their re- 
quest is quite in order for the church does 
claim wisdom and knowledge in moral and 
spiritual affairs. So it is quite in order for 
us in Hawaii to ponder this matter of 
what the church can do. We shall start 
by doing a little mental questioning about 
this business of the church speaking. 

x KOK OK * 

People ought now to know that the 

church is saying much about a great many 


things. The Federal Council of Churches, 
denominational officers, inter-denomina- 
tional groups of one kind and another, 
state and city church federations, and local 
churches are using every means possible 
to lay before the public the message they 
have to offer. Through the radio, pam- 
phlets, books, magazines, circular letters, 
speakers bureaus, and organized public 
missions, the church is most certainly 
speaking. There is no way of knowing 
how many people hear what the church is 
saying, but if they do not the fault can 
hardly lie with the church. An almost 
continuous series of utterances go forth 
from the church, until one wonders some- 
times whether or not the very profusion 
may have a deleterious effect. Listeners 
may grow apathetic through much listen- 
ing. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the Christian church today is character- 
ized by the many words it offers. 

There would be no use, here, in attempt- 


ing to list the subjects with which the 
church deals in its speaking. They range 
all the way from the international situa- 
tion to some small human conflict of 
purely local interest. And in the main, the 
advice which the church offers consists of 
a reassertion of certain ethical principles 
which stem from the teachings found in 
the Bible. If people in such and such a 
specific situation would do thus and so, 
then bad matters would become better. 
That, in substance, is the essence of the 
churches speaking. 

Now assume that this brief description 
of what the church is now doing, is cor- 
rect; then look at it a little more closely. 
By reminding people of certain moral 
standards that ought to be applied in pub- 
lic action, the church attempts to reach the 
consciences of men. Human action is con- 
trolled by the pressures to which man re- 
sponds ; among those pressures there may 
be the forms of an ethical order. The 
existence and power of such forms hold 
together in social harmony the group of 
human beings which possess them. This 
happens because all the people in that 
group respond to the same moral pattern; 
their consciousness act in the same way. 

Today, human society is badly dislo- 
cated, a condition which is in part the re- 
sult of the war. Human society, then, 
needs to be put together again, or it needs 
to find order once more. The church 
would aid in achieving this by speaking to 
the consciences of man in terms of their 
moral heritage. Admittedly the war neces- 
sitated a temporary abrogation of those 
consciences, and the exigencies of the im- 
mediate aftermath hold up their re-appli- 
cation in some areas. During the war it 
was useless to remind men of the sixth 
commandment, and now it is equally use- 
less to remind those who are starving of 
the eighth. “Better to kill than be killed; 
better to steal than to starve.” Yet in spite 
of this, the assumption is that the moral 
order which belonged to the western world 
and was the very form of its life, still 
exists. The war may have weakened it, 
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but it is the pattern of our society and 
must therefore be re-established. So that 
the church in the action it is now taking is 
accepting as its duty the refurbishing of 
the western conscience. As an illustration, 
here are some recent words from one of 
our great church leaders: “We are ready 
for measures that seek to realize the moral 
law. We shall not betray the children of 
the morrow by support of immoral oppres- 
sion urged by statesmen who have yet to 
learn that the moral law must be obeyed.” 
The church speaks to the consciences of 
men calling them to obey those moral prin- 
ciples which are their heritage. 

Look at this a little more closely, for 
though on the face of it the role the church 
is attempting to play now seems to be the 
role that belongs to it, there are some 
points about it which rise to trouble the 
mind. Note, then, that the church is not 
alone in this work of touching up the west- 
ern conscience. Men in the west, who are 
avowedly anti-church and anti-religious, 
are seriously and ardently engaged in the 
same work. Such men know the same 
moral law as the church knows, respect 
its tenets just as firmly as the church does, 
and urge its application to all life just as 
strongly as does the church. The phenom- 
ena of men who are opposed to each other 
religiously, being united in the message 
they have for their fellows in this critical 
hour may or may not have any signifi- 
cance. But it is a strange thing which 
ought to be considered. If the church has 
nothing more to say now than the secular 
leaders are saying then one can only won- 
der in whose behalf the church is speaking. 

The church is presumed to speak God’s 
Word to men. And most certainly the 
church claims that it is doing just that. 
The church lays before men the ethics 
of Jesus Christ and urges them to follow 
the teaching and the way of the Master. 
Surely, says the church, nothing could be 
clearer or more correct than that; speak- 
ing with the authority of the Master makes 
it certain that God’s Word is being uttered. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


The Friend 


A Musical Vesper Service 


At the Lihue Christian Church there is 
an active World Service Committee. For 
the past two years that group has done 
much to educate the church members 
about the larger tasks of Christianity, and 
to lead in raising funds in support of those 
tasks. The service planned by this com- 
mittee this year was so noteworthy that 
the Editor of the Friend asked for the 
program and a report. These follow: 


PRELUDE TO EASTER— 
A MUSICAL VESPER 
April 12, 1946 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord 
Serve the Lord with gladness. 
Come before his presence with singing. 


July, 1946 


Somittials “Steal Away” -2....--2.-a0 Choir 

Solo: “Just a Wearying for You”........ 
cid edie sal sed Mere ey Mr. Bob Kataoka 

“Uncle Ned” by Stephen C. Foster...... 
OE ONS Rane Men’s Quartette 


Solo: “Gypsy Love Song”............-0---.-- 
oa ee ah Ta ee Miss Helen Hammel 
Shaw the Day is Over? oc... Choir 


* OK OK 


“How many of us stop to think 

Of music as a wondrous magic 

Link with God: taking sometimes the 
place of prayer 

When words have failed us ’neath the 
weight of care, 

Music, that knows no country, race or 
creed, 

But gives to each according to his need.” 
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Recorded music: 
“The Swan” by Saint Snens 
“Clouds” by De Bussy 
Pe ok 
Christ has no body on earth but yours, 
no hands but yours, no feet but yours. 
Yours are the eyes through which is to 
look our Christ’s compassion upon the 
world, yours are the feet with which He 
is to go about doing good, and yours are 
the hands with which He ‘is to bless us 
now.”—St. Therese. 
Prelude..:.;...---someaee Mrs. Lily Fujiyoshi 


“Prelude in D Flat Major,” Op. 28 No. 16 
(“The Raindrop Prelude”) by F. Chopin 


Call to Worship..............---- Speaking Choir 
The: Doxologyisee. eae Choir 
Invocation.............. Rev. Donald Fujiyoshi 
Vocal Solo. Seen Miss Helen Hammel 


“The Lord’s Prayer” by A. H. Malotte 
Prayer Response: “Sevenfold Amen’”’.. 


Licks /ca bc RR ee eee Choir 
Choral Reading: “Glory to God in the 
Highest’... eee Speaking Choir 


Response: “Dona Nobis Pacem”....Choir 
Hymn: “Beneath the Cross of Jesus”... 
Saememenemrrn fees EE, fe Quartette 


Scriptural Solo......Miss Gertrude Mallory 
“Repent Ye” by J. P. Scott 
Sermon: “That Man May Live”.......... 
ween Amen ees ee | Rev. Mineo Katagiri 
Anthem 2525-51) <tc -<:c0ss Choir 
“Send Out the Light” by Charles Gounod 
Offertory: 
“Money is stored up power ready to help 


build God’s Kingdom here on earth, if I 
will give it wisely.” 


is hist) een Choir 
“Abide With Me” by Wm. H. Monk 
Benediction. <.-.<......-.ceee Choir 


The Lord bless you and keep you, 
The Lord lift his countenance upon you, 
and give you peace 
The Lord make his face to shine upon you. 
The Lord be gracious unto you. 
by Peter C. Lutkin 
Postiidet 2.25.0 Mrs. Aiko Fujikawa 
“Triumphal March” from “Aida” 
by Giuseppe Verdi 


* OK OK 


The Lord be with us as we walk 
Along our homeward road; 

In silent thought or friendly talk 
Our hearts be still with God. 


My dear Dr. Dunstan: 

I have enclosed a check for $400.00 (four 
hundred dollars) made to the order of the Con- 
gregational Christian Committee for War Vic- 
tims and Reconstruction which the World Serv- 
ice Committee of the Lihue Christian Church 
wishes to be used for the relief of starvation in 
Europe. The members feel that the Congrega- 
tional Christian Committee is in a better posi- 
tion to know the conditions in Europe, therefore, 
they would like to request the Committee in 
New York to use the sum wherever the need is 
greatest. 

Rey. Fujiyoshi asked me to make a brief re- 
port of the work that our World Service Com- 
mittee has done since its organization on June 
21, 1945. At that time a group of about 12 or 
14 people met and selected their officers and 
committee chairmen. 

That evening plans were made-for a large 
public benefit dance to raise funds and at the 
same time to publicize the World Service Com- 
mittee. Cooperation of about 20 business con- 
cerns were procured to run two ads in our local 
paper. The dance was held on August 4, 1945. 
It was a tremendous success and we netted a 
profit of about $1,160.00. 


+ 


In February plans were started for a unique 
Vesper Service to be held on April 12. 

On April 1 about four hundred explanatory 
letters which Miss Ethel Damon helped to com- 
pose, invitations and little offering envelops were 
mailed to all the members of our Church and to 
others whom we thought may be interested. A 
week later printed programs were mailed to the 
same people. 

The Musical Vesper was presented to a capac- 
ity crowd in the church social hall with Rev. 
Mineo Katagiri as our main speaker. Those who 
could not be present at the service responded by 
sending their contributions through the mail. A 
total of $428.15 was received. We were thrilled 
at the generosity of our public. 

At present we have about 37 pledged members. 
The membership is small but I am proud to 
report their wonderful cooperative spirit. The 
help given by the rest of the members of our 
church whenever requested has been most gen- 
erous. 


We also sponsored two of the monthly Vesper 
Services in July and October in 1945. 


Yours truly, 


The Friend 


_ 


A Letter from Dindigul 


Dindigul, S. India, Feb. 19, 1946. 
Dear Friends, 

Amidst the confusion and distress of our 
present life, a better and a planned educa- 
tion may bring hope and amelioration to 
the masses of India. The early mission- 
aries were great pioneers in Educational 
field and India cannot but pay tribute to 
their valuable services. Today we find the 
Government, Local bodies and private in- 
stitutions and individuals are so effectively 
carrying on the educational work that in 
certain places the mission institutions are 
either duplicating the work of the former 
agencies of being suspected to foster a 
spirit of rivalry and at the same time of 
being proselytizing agencies. Right now 
educational system seems to be at cross 
roads. The Government are contemplat- 
ing a new scheme of education, compul- 
sory system of primary education will be 
in force sooner or later. With the expe- 
rience in Travancore and Ceylon, we 
should be ready with some measure to 
meet out any emergency that may arise. 
But in the transitional stage, our educa- 
tional institutions should stand for distinc- 
- tive and unique purpose or should simply 
cease to exist so that we could divert our 
attention on other avenues of service like 
social service, rural reconstruction and 
medical aid in rural areas where we find 
the field is ripe unto harvest. 


July, 1946 


With this necessary on superfluous in- 
troduction may I state my point. I have 
two or three different but definite ideas to 
be placed before you for your considera- 
tions, so that I could turn to you as my 
“Friend, Philosopher and Guide.” 


1. Nursery School 


Dindigul with a population of 56,275, 
with three High Schools, several Higher 
elementary schools and many primary 
schools, is not blessed with a Nursery 
school or Kindergarten. Many interested 
citizens of the town have been persuading 
us to open such a school. We have now 
the Boarding school located in a spacious 
compound of 16 acres of land and two 
town girls’ schools, one of which is in a 
beautiful building with separate compound 
of its own. It will be a unique service 
which we will be rendering to this second 
city in Madura and Ramnad districts, if 
we could open a Nursery school in one of 
these schools. I realize that we must have 
a qualified teacher, necessary accommoda- 
tion and equipment and the funds to carry 
on such a nursery school. We like your 
valuable cooperation and suggestion on 
these lines. We will be very grateful if 
you could guide us in this matter, letting 
us know the possibilities and procedure so 
that we will be able to meet this great 
need, 


2. Christian Hostel for Poor Christians 
Who Could Not Go Into Pasumalai 
or O.C.P.M. High Schools 


With the educational advancement we 
feel that we must give higher education to 
the children of our churches. Pasumalai 
and O.C.P.M. are doing their very best 
and it will be ideal if all the M.C.C. chil- 
dren could be benefitted by them. But 
considering certain practical difficulties, 
we could find ways and means to accom- 
modate such of the girls who want to go 
into the local high schools in one of our 
buildings in the girls’ compound and the 
boys in some building at our disposal in 
Dindigul. But the need for boys is urgent. 
This means we must have some men with 
real Christian influence to live with them, 
nurturing to the spiritual needs of the 
boys. Without this supervision and Chris- 
tian training this venture is useless. We 
like very much to know from you whether 
this kind of service is pertinent and 
whether we could be helped to launch out 
such a scheme, not immediately, but by a 
gradual process, getting the cooperation of 
all friends. 


3. Social Center 


Realizing that the great majority of 
M.C.C. Christians are in the rural areas 
and that we have a great opportunity in 
the villages, many of which have not been 
even approached, we could do well to con- 
sider either to decentralize the present 
preponderent degree of service we are at 
present carrying on in towns and take 
them to the villagers from whom we can 
obtain better responses, or coordinate our 
various activities undertaken in the entire 
field of service. Will it not be useful and 
wise to have five different centers in our 
five local councils areas, wherein we can 
have an all round programme of work like 
adult literacy campaign, child welfare 
center, medical and social service, rural 


betterment work and preaching the mes- 
sage. Our difficulty is to get men and 
women for such a consecrated service and 
funds necessary to maintain such a center. 
But under the changing conditions of 
India and when we are challenged every- 
where, we must wake up and be doing 
something lest we should be victims of our 
self-complacency or perish by our lethargy 
and indifference. 


There may be certain sacrifices in under- 
taking to do all these—closing fruitless 
departments of service, giving up some 
cherished hopes and fond visions, willing 
to take out in appropriation and volunteer- 
ing to serve anywhere, in any capacity. All 
our lives should be dedicated to Him and 
all our activities should be motivated by 
His command to do His will and to build 
up His Kingdom. For over a hundred years 
the fruits of our labor is comparatively 
little and not commensurate with the sacri- 
fice in men and money. There is always 
the argument that we should not measure 
our work by the harvest for the latter 
may be spasmodic. One sows and another 
reaps. If we have labored for a hundred 
years without tangible results, we could 
satisfy that the seeds were not thrown at 
random and for nothing. They may bear 
fruit. But we have also the lesson of “The 
one who went to sow,” and of “The barren 
fig tree” ; the soil may be bad and the tree 
not yielding and therefore we may be 
called on to choose a different soil or dig 
deep and substitute fresh manure. Yes, 
we may have to alter our methods of serv- 
ices and cast our nets in deeper waters to 
get fishes to the breaking capacity of our 
nets; calling other brethren to assist in 
our labor for the glory of His Kingdom. 


Cordially yours, 
Rev. M. P. E. Arunian, 


B.A., B.D., 
Chairman, North Local Council 


The Friend 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


“Do You See Anything?” 


As Jesus was restoring a blind man’s sight, he asked him, “Do you see anything fe 
he man answered that he could see people who looked like trees, only they were 
moving about. Later things came into perspective, and the blind man could see 
everything plainly. But many went by on both sides of him unaware of their blind- 
ness, yes, even content and smug in it. For although they could see forms and 
objects and keep from stumbling over them, they could not see meanings. They were 
spiritually blind. Their stumblings were of a far more serious kind, for their very 
spirits were groping in the dark. 

That was at the heart of Jesus’ mission—to open men’s spiritual eyes so that they 
could see, see themselves, see others, see human need, see God and His will for His 
people. “The people that walked in darkness saw a great light.” 


The great work of true religion has always been to open men’s eyes. It helps 
people to see themselves. Isaiah before God in the temple had his eyes opened not 
only to God but to his own unworthiness. Moses by the burning bush saw both 
what God thought of him and what he thought of himself. Peter before Jesus in a 
boat saw himself, his weakness and his sinfulness. But Isaiah, Moses, and Peter also 
caught a glimpse of what they might be. The shape of our future depends on whether 
we can see in ourselves what God sees there. But self-righteousness and pride are 
like heavy clouds which always threaten to fog our view of ourselves. And spiritual 
pride over our piety or good works is the darkest cloud of all because it is the hardest 
for us to see through to our real selves. Spiritual pride clouds our eyes to the fact 
that with all the good we do we still tend to put ourselves and our own salvation at 
the center of our good works. We fail to see that we are still in the kindergarten 
of the school of Jesus and are yet far from perfect. St. Francis, the little brother 
of the poor, considered himself “the most miserable of sinners.” Even Jesus, our 
Master, said, “Why callest thou me good? There is none good save God.” Nothing 
but true religion can make us see ourselves like that. 


Christianity helps us to see each other. Our eyes have not yet been fully opened 
if we do not see each other as members of one human family under God. Such a faith 
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guided a Chinese delegate at the Christian Conference at Madras to say to a Japanese 
delegate in a tense moment, ““My boy may be fighting your boy tonight, but for us, 
in Christ there is no Japanese or Chinese.”’ If we see people as convenient servants 
to our own ends, great as these ends may be, as strangers whose ways are different 
or distasteful, as intruders whose claims upon our time, consideration, and money 
have to be fought off, then we are not truly seeing people as people, but as things. 
And we ourselves are as sightless as trees if we miss the rich joys of human com- 
radeship with all of God’s family. Nothing but true religion can make us see each 
other like that. 

Christianity helps us to see human need. After Moses had slain the Egyptian 
overseer and had been charged with it, he fled to the desert. Through a great reli- 
gious experience he finally saw the needs of his people in Egypt as he had never seen 
them before. He cut himself loose from the drugging luxuries and indulgences of 
the Egyptian “better classes’’ and threw himself headlong into the struggle of his 
ignorant, poverty-stricken, slave people for justice and freedom. He “found himself” 
as he went out to meet human need. Walter Rauschenbush whose soul had been 
captured by the “miracle of beauty” came to work in the ugly, teeming tenement 
district of New York known as “Hell’s Kitchen” to throw himself into the task of 
“making a little spot in this world a better spot to live in.’ When God speaks, 
whether out of a burning bush or out of beauty, men see human need. 

Christianity opens our eyes to God. Moses found God and felt that he was “sent” 
on his work of deliverance. Isaiah heard God call for someone to proclaim His will, 
and Isaiah could say nothing but “(Here am I, send me.” So the scientist, the artist, 
the saint and humble Christians today may find their inspiration and mission from 
God who appears to them when their eyes are opened. 

As Jesus asks us, “Do you see anything ?,”’ what do we answer? Can we bear to 
see ourselves for what we are and others as brothers of One Family whose needs 
we feel as our own. Do we catch a glimpse of the radiant light of God and His will 
for us? Or are we spiritually blind and unaware of our blindness? 


Prayer 


Oh Jesus, Master, we need Thy healing touch upon our eyes. For now we see as 
in a mirror darkly, but we would truly see God and our brothers. Help us to enter 
into the fellowship of the Children of the Light. Amen. 


—Mary F. Woop (Mrs. Robert W. Wood) 


The 75th Annual Meeting of the Woman's Board 


The very weather was auspicious for a 
birthday anniversary—clear and cool with 
trade winds blowing—a blue sky and a 
blue sea in the offing. This was important 
to us all but especially to the women who 
came from the rural districts. And they 
were many, we are proud to say. 

Very few of the delegates wore hats— 
but whether they came from far or near 
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they wore flowers in their hair—a single 
hibiscus or a little bunch of clematis or a 
delicate lavendar blossom twisting about 
in the coil of sedately graying hair. It did 
not matter whether you were young or 
old, a blossom in your hair was the thing 
to wear in this lovely spring birthday of 
our Woman’s Board—the 75th birthday. 
This could hardly have happened in Bos- 


The Friend 
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ton or Iowa. This was Hawaii’s way of 
celebrating. And this was as important as 
some other things. 


In the opening of the day’s program, 
Mr. Paul Osumi led our devotion. What 
he said of Christian challenge was impor- 
tant and helpful, but as we listened to his 
voice strong and faithfilled, we could not 
help thinking of the fiery test to which his 
own faith had been put in the years of 
separation at the Internment camp in Ari- 
zona, and we rejoiced that this Christian 
pastor of Hawaii had returned to us, not 
embittered but strong through endurance 
and more understanding of all kinds of 
people needed now in Hawaii. 

Mrs. Dudley Pratt covered the year’s 
work in her president’s report. Her gra- 
cious presiding through the long day of 
reports and activities added greatly to the 
pleasure of what might have seemed a long 
day. It was a long day, but every minute 
of it interesting. 

There did not seem to be a dull report. 
We knew when our faithful Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Kate Forbes, stood by 
the President’s side to give her report as 
usual that this was her last appearance in 
that office since she is retiring after many 
years of service, and we shall miss her. 
There were reports from the vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Frank Midkiff and Mrs. 
Francis Bowers, and Mrs. Baker’s tran- 
scripts from the letters of missionaries in 
the foreign field were full of warm per- 
sonal interests. 

Mrs. Randolph Moore had her usual 
gay report of our finances, making even 
figures speak entertainingly and well. The 
report from our Koolau worker Mr. Abra- 
ham Poepoe was concerned chiefly with a 
humorous account of his duties as yard- 
boy, janitor, carpenter, and painter, as he 
felt that his first duty was to make the 
Lord’s House fit for habitation but we 
could see through the story of the weeding 
and digging, of painting and fixing up the 
old church, that the spiritual rehabilita- 
tion of his church are clearly in his mind 
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also. ‘Then came Dorothy Poepoe Chong’s 
report in her office as Coordinator of the 
Woman’s Board work. A great violinist 
said of a difficult concert in which he was 
to play, “I was not nervous. I had the 
music all in my fingers.” It was like that 
with Mrs. Chong’s report. She drew the 
chords together like an experienced musi- 
cian and the plan of our work showed 
clearly. She had it all in her fingers and 
made it clear to us. 

We cannot take for granted at this time 
that fine family life of the Poepoes with 
Abraham at Koolau, with Dorothy Chong 
in every place where our Board’s work is 
done, her hand guiding and inspiring, and 
with Martha Poepoe Hohu helping with 
our music, as she did throughout the day. 

It was good to hear the reports from 
the other islands given in person, now that 
the war is over and travel is possible; 
Mrs. Daniel Fujikawa from Kauai, Mrs. 
Markham Talmage from Hilo, Mrs. Lloyd 
Davis from Kohala, Mrs. W. E. Rowan 
from Maui. It was a high spot in the 
day’s program that we could see these 
good friends with us at an Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. Midkiff’s committee on nomina- 
tions, reported certain changes that are of 
interest to all the branches. Due to Mrs. 
Forbes’ resignation her successor will be 
Mrs. Karl Struve, and with Mrs. Vollrath 
leaving, Mrs. Rosewell Towill will become 
Home Corresponding Secretary. Other- 
wise the same officers and chairmen of 
committees will remain as in 1946. 

There were resolutions read by Mrs. 
Norman Schenck in appreciation of Mrs. 
Theodore Richards, whose grandmother, 
Juliette Montague Cooke, and whose 
mother, Juliette Cooke Atherton, had pre- 
ceded her as leaders of our Woman’s 
Board. Thoughts upon “The Goodly 
Heritage” were upper most in our minds 
as we remembered our leader who had 
done so much for us, given us our mis- 
sionary interest, made us feel the impor- 
tance of our connection with the Ameri- 
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can Board, kept us from being insular, and 
helped to bring us into that company of 
women who, on the World’s Day of 
Prayer, literally form a chain of prayer 
around the world. She expressed appre- 
ciation for the work of Mrs. Kate Forbes 
also and strangely enough, for a Woman’s 
Board husband, Mr. C. Dudley Pratt, who 
had used his gift of photography to bring 
not only our past to life, but to show us 
our present activities, and to make this 
celebration memorable. 

Rev. Peter E. Huyler used for his mes- 
sage at the installation of our new officers, 
the words from Micah 6:8, “He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God,” which took 
on a richer meaning in their present day 
significance. 

Then came the luncheon in the Parish 
House. While we gathered about visiting 
and waiting for our luncheon we enjoyed 
the exhibit of hand work, layettes, quilts, 
baby garments, and children’s dresses 
made by the various branches to be sent 
where they were needed. It was Laura 
Morgan with her quiet humor who pointed 
out the fact that while the Filipino ladies 
so troubled about their own families in 
the Philippines were unable to send them 
the much needed clothing, they put in 
their time busily hemming diapers for the 
Indian babies in the Dakotas! in 1942. 


The showing of the Kodachrome films 
was the high spot in the afternoon session. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pratt had worked out a 
dramatization of the early days, with the 
script written and read by Mrs. Pratt, 
illustrated with photographs from old 
Daguerreotypes and paintings, coming 
down to the present day. When Marian 
Sargent’s picture came on the screen, 
there was a definite reaction and pleasant 
remembrance of all that she had meant to 
us, especially to her friends in the rural 
branches of the Woman’s Board. There 
was a lovely picture also of Mrs. Fostoria 
Mumma, our former president who has 
been so ill and we were glad to hear that 
she is better. The thoughts of many of us 
had been with her on this anniversary, and 
her picture on the screen gave us much 
pleasure. There was Mrs. Richards, age 
25, at the beginning of her life long inter- 
est in the Board, and a charming late pic- 
ture of her with Miss Eleanor Wilson now 
here on her way to be the ordained pastor 
at Kusaie. 

There were too many thrilling and de- 
lightful things to tell about in this birth- 
day celebration but the moment when 
we stood and sang together again our 
Woman’s Board Hymn, “More Love to 
Thee O Christ,” it had a very special 
depth and tenderness, as we closed this 
75th annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the Pacific Islands. 

—Dorotuy R. ScHENCK 


A Brief Review of the Year from the View-Point 
of the Recording Secretary 


During the first few moments allotted 
to us in which to review the important 
events of the year just ending, may I ask 
you to recall with me the names of several 
Life Members of the Woman’s Board who 
have been called to enter upon the larger 
life and to hear the “Well done” of the 
Master. Three left us from Honolulu, 
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Mrs. J. W. A. Baird, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Hobron, Miss Alice Mudge. One was 
from Hamakuapoko, Maui, Mrs. J. W. 
Fleming and several others from main- 
land homes, Mrs. Charles A. Bailey, Mts. 
Wm. Kincaid, and Miss Helen C. Pepoon. 
All of these had rounded out goodly years 
of service wherever their lot was cast. 
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Now let us turn to the events around 
which the activities of the Board have cen- 
tered. Eight Executive Meetings have 
been held. It is a great privilege to attend 
these meetings for here the plans of the 
Board are talked over as they unfold 
month by month. A deep spiritual note 
pervades all the planning and thinking. 

The subjects for devotions as presented 
each month were as follows: “Forgetting 
those things which are behind and press- 
ing forward for the mark of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” “More Love 
to Thee, O Christ” as we sing in our 
Woman’s Board hymn, Yes and More 
love to our fellow-men, as exemplified in 
the missionary program. “Let your loins 
be girt about and your lights burning, and 
ye your-selves like unto men that wait for 
their Lord, that when he cometh, they may 
open unto him immediately.” “Interces- 
sion” bearing in mind the words of Tenny- 
son “More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” “Being fools 
for Christ’s sake” as may have been said 
of Albert Schweitzer who left a brilliant 
career in medicine and music to give his 
life to Africa. “Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” “Religion in 
Family Life” the keystone for preparing 
the children of today to become the Chris- 
tian leaders of tomorrow. All of these 
devotional themes were presented by 
Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt, President of the 
Woman's Board. 

The reports of committee Chairmen will 
tell you of the many lines of work which 
have been placed under the advisement of 
the Executive Committee at these monthly 
meetings, showing the consecrated effort 
which has been put into each phase of the 
Board’s work. 

Mrs. Baker through the frequent letters 
she has received from missionary friends 
both in southern and northern Africa as 
well as those hoping soon to go to China, 
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has kept us in touch with the work which 
it is our joy to aid through our Jubilee 
Fund. The three quarterly meetings have 
fostered a very real sense of fellowship 
among the various branches. 

Our whole Congregational Christian 
Community has had a very special inspi- 
ration through the presence among us of 
Miss Eleanor Wilson, who as a mission- 
ary for the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions is at present 
in Hawaii on her way to Kusaie to resume 
her work in the Caroline Islands. She 
served in this field for several years before 
the war, and is the first missionary under 
appointment of the American Board to 
return to these small islands of the sea, 
to encourage the faithful Christians there 
to re-establish their churches and to hold 
fast to their faith as they have done so 
nobly during war years. 

On February 24th, Miss Wilson was 
ordained into the gospel ministry by the 
Oahu Conference of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association in a most impressive 
service in the historic Kawaiahao Church. 
It was especially fitting that this ordina- 
tion should take place in Hawaii, since it 
was from Hawaii in early missionary days 
that a band of Hawaiian Christian dedi- 
cated their lives to service in far-away 
Micronesia. 

The foundations of our very own 
Woman’s Board were laid with the very 
definite plan to send a missionary there. 
In the providence of God, we have been 
granted the privilege of knowing Miss 
Wilson, now the Reverend Eleanor Wil- 
son, as she tarries in our Islands awaiting 
the opportunity for transportation to her 
chosen field. She will always be a strong 
connecting link between the faithful Chris- 
tians of Micronesia-and us who will have 
a very deep interest in her work, all the 
more, because we have become acquainted 
with her and have learned to call her 
friend. It has been decided that the in- 
come from the Mary Atherton Richards 
Birthday Fund shall be used in this field. 
We feel sure that our contact with Miss 
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Wilson will be the source of interest which 
will grow as the years go by. We hope 
that Miss Wilson will always feel that we 
have a very special interest in her work 
and in everything she undertakes. She 


will carry with her our love and prayers 
that she may be used of God as she goes 
in and out among the people who are 
eagerly looking for her coming. 

—Kare W. Forses 


Report of the Foreign Corresponding Secretary 
of the Woman’s Board 


“The Little Doctor,” as Dr. Alma L. 
Cooke is often lovingly called in China, is 
well known to us in Hawaii as she lived 
here two years before completing her 
medical studies and has several times 
stopped over in passing through. This 
organization has helped to support her 
work for a number of years. She was 
caught in China when the war broke, was 
finally “exchanged” and came home on 
the Gripsholm. Since that time she has 
worked in the health departments of two 
mainland colleges. Now, after much effort, 
she has succeeded in persuading “the 
powers that be” to give her a passport 
back to China and she is on the western 
coast waiting for transportation. She will 
probably leave early in June. She had 
hoped to visit Hawaii, before going out 
to China but it could not be arranged as 
the steamers do not stop here now. Word 
has come to Dr. Cooke that all equipment 
has been removed from the hospital and 
missionaries’ home at Lintsing and also 
parts of the building such as doors and 
windows. Hence she is having to take 
with her everything that she can get to 
refurnish the buildings. All this and the 
war clouds hanging over China do not dis- 
courage her in her desire to help the Chi- 
nese people in reconstruction. 


From Dr. Cooke comes interesting news 
about her former associate Miss Valley 
Nelson, R.N., who when returning from 
China was caught by war in the Philip- 
pines and interned until our forces arrived 
there. Now she has been caught again for 
a life term by a Congregational minister, 
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a widower with six grown children and 
will be married soon in Tacoma with Dr. 
Cooke as maid of honor. 

On her way west Dr. Cooke stopped at 
Sioux Falls to see Miss Alice Murphy who 
has also worked with her in China. 

Miss Ruth Cowles wrote from the Alex- 
andra Health Centre near Johannesburg, 
South Africa. “The work has grown tre- 
mendously—almost out of recognition, and 
it looks as though it were to grow still 
more during this year.” A hostel for 
Medical Students and a Social Service and 
Welfare wing were under construction, 
and she continues, “It looks as though we 
should soon be linking up with the big 
Health Services’ scheme which is being 
launched by the government out here.” 


You have had a letter from Dr. James 
D. Taylor of Johannesburg in the Friend 
and I also have one from Mrs. Taylor tell- 
ing of a baby clinic, plans for the World 
Day of Prayer, and the native W.C.T.U. 
work and the fact that they have printed 
2000 copies of their W.C.T.U. calendar 
for sale to the women at six pence (about 
12 cents). 

Reports have been received from Bridg- 
man Hospital for Women at Johannes- 
burg, and, appreciation for our gift from 
the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Montague 
Pim. Dr. and Mrs. Alan Taylor of 
McCord Zulu Hospital, Durban, South 
Africa, have been heard from in a general 
letter and Dr. Taylor in a special letter has 
expressed much appreciation for our gift 
to the Hospital. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Stick write of work 
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at Adams College, South Africa, and say 
“Some of the Christian Zulus are taking 
up the practice of having a special dedica- 
tion service when a new home has been 
built.” 

Miss Jane Smith writes again from 
Cairo after four years in America. “And 
now I am back in Cairo living at Fowler 
Orphanage this year and also having 
charge of the same, as well as the Welfare 
Work at Hussania to which you send your 
gifts. Words fail me to express my joy in 
being back in Cairo where I feel that I 
do ‘belong. ‘The mission workers are still 
rather much depleted, but little by little, 
we are getting back to relieve the ones 
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who stayed all through the hard years of 
the war.’ She also writes ‘““[T'wo women 
who live in the same building were on the 
roof hanging clothes. ‘They quarreled and 
the daughter of one took a large bite of 
flesh from the shoulder of the other. It 
took some time to heal and she came to 
the Center. Such are many of the every- 
day events in the Welfare Center at Hus- 
sania. It is good that you are still think- 
ing of us and remembering us in a tangi- 
ble way. Do remember me to everyone I 
met in 1939 and when the war is over 
some of you may visit us here in Cairo 
again,” 
—Harritt A, BAKER 


Territorial Congregational Youth Conference 
August 22-26, 1946 


Camp Harold Erdman, Mokuleia, Oahu 


Delegates: ‘I'wo from each church, or branch church, ages 15-18. 


Expense: $25.00 per delegate, regardless of island. This fee covers 
transportation, board and room, and registration fee for the con- 


Equalized cost for the Conference is an adventure in Christian 
sharing! As facilities become available on other islands, in future 
years the Conference will be held on other islands. This year it is 


For details on transportation and other arrangements, write to 
the Director of Christian Education, Hawaiian Board of Missions, 


Conference Events: Fellowship, Recreation, Worship, Study— 
Morning Devotions and Vespers 
Workshops on—Music leadership, Youth Society Programs, Recre- 


Discussion Groups on — “Young Christians and Social Action,” 
“Christian Stewardship and Personal Living,” “Choosing a Voca- 
tion,” and “Christian Beliefs.” 

Recreation—with Camp Erdman’s many facilities. 

Other Special Programs and Inspirational Services. 


FELLOWSHIP — INSPIRATION — PRACTICAL HELP 
FOR YOUR YOUTH WORK 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


Dear Friend: 


In an admirable way with a well worked out program covering three days, the 
Foreign Missions Conference is focusing on how to deepen the interest of people in 
America in the World Mission of the Church. No aspect of the matter is being over- 
looked! Audio-Visual Education has a prominent place. Literature is still impor- 
tant, and above all, people who can “tell the story.” Dr. Stauffacher, Mrs. Medlicott, 
Mrs. Erb, Miss Cushing, and Mr. Walter, are our specialists in promotion and edu- 
cation. I often think that they bear responsibility for the least interesting part of 
our work in the American Board fellowship! We should sustain them in our hearts 
and prayers. 


The memories of the meetings at Geneva, Switzerland, will continue to inspire me. 
I reached home March 20 after thirteen stormy days on the boisterous Atlantic! 
French-Spanish difficulties prevented me from carrying out my purpose to visit 
Lisbon, Portugal, on mission business. 


We have fine reports from Mr. Dudley and the other members of our India depu- 
tation, Dr. and Mrs. Albert Coe and Miss Pattie Lee Coghill. Their visit has already 
been a great blessing to the churches in India and Ceylon. 


We shall find the Yearbook suggestions for prayer during the month of July 
centering on two of our mission stations in China—Foochow Mission and Shaowu 
Mission. Let us pray for the work here in China. 


—Dr. Frep F. GoopsELL 
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Bible Study 


What Do You Know About Abraham? 


. How is Isaac related to Abraham ? 

. How is Ishmael related to Abraham? 
How is Hagar related to Abraham? 
. How is Lot related to Abraham? 

. How is Sarah related to Abraham? 
. How is Rebekah related to Abraham? 


Do you already know Abraham’s fam- 
ily? Will you review with me his life 
story? Will you spend with me, an hour 
each Sunday during August reading a few 
chapters in Genesis? Here we shall meet 
Abraham and learn again of his faith. 

You will notice that I have made notes 
on the chapters for each week’s reading, 
hoping you will find them both stimulat- 
ing and informative. Then, after you’ve 
finished reading you can test yourself— 
your memory and your comprehension. 


Avucust 4: Tur Catt of ABRAHAM 
(Read Genesis 12-14) 


Notes on Chapter 12 


Verses 1-3 are the cornerstone of Is- 
rael’s history. To the Hebrews their na- 
tion didn’t just happen. No! Israel was 
called into existence by God. 

Abraham’s name was simply Abram 
until Gen. 17:5, when God gave the fol- 
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lowing reason for changing his name: 
“thy name shall be Abraham for a father 
of many nations have I made thee.” 

“Thy country” means, according to 
Gen. 15:7, the Ur of the Chaldees. Ur 
was a city of half a million people, located 
on the river Euphrates in Babylonia, its 
principal occupations being connected with 
this river. 

When Abraham leaves Haran to go first 
into Canaan, then into Egypt, and finally 
back into Canaan again, he is not making 
this migration alone. Abraham was a 
tribal sheik, the head of a considerable 
number of people, cattle and equipment. 

As they continually sought pasture for 
their cattle the nomadic tribes were always 
on the move, and sometimes they moved 
faster than at other times! especially when 
they squatted on land which some other 
tribe wanted. 

The story in verses 10-20 is the oldest 
of two different accounts of Abraham’s 
use of deception in order to save his skin. 
Here he pretended that his wife was his 
sister. However, in the other account 
(Gen. 20—the characters are different but 
the stories come from the same original 
source) the author puts Abraham in a 
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better light. He tries to explain away 
Abraham’s deception by making Sarah his 
real sister. Scholars take the first story to 
reflect the truer situation, and the second 
to reflect a later toning down of what 
really happened. 


Notes on Chapter 13 


We see in this chapter the strength of 
Abraham’s character ; and God’s hopes for 
him. When the strife arises between Lot 
and Abraham because the same land will 
not supply both tribes, it is Abraham who 
graciously bows and gives Lot his choice. 


Although Lot chose the more fruitful land - 


and left to Abraham the uneven, unkept 
wilderness of Canaan, it was Abraham 
who received from God the vision that up 
out of Canaan would grow a great nation. 


‘ Notes on Chapter 14 


This chapter is very confusing and 
mostly unimportant for our purpose. If 
we understand that it was written to show 
us that Abraham was a man of might, but 
yet a man who used his might justly, we 
know all that we need to know about it. 
Abraham and his warriors are made to do 
battle with the strongest rulers of his time. 
The bond of loyalty between Lot and him- 
self causes him to take up arms against 
the invaders of Sodom. After Abraham 
has freed Lot and the king of Sodom, he 
does not take the spoils. 


Test I 


A. Underline the correct word in the follow- 
ing sentences: 


1.. (Lot, Abram, Aram) was a Hebrew patri- 
arch called of God. 

2. His brother’s son, named (Hai, Lot, Haran) 
accompanied Abram. 

3. Because there was (war, pestilence, famine) 
Abram continued his journey (south, north, 
east) into Egypt. 

4. Pharaoh’s house was plagued because he had 
taken Abram’s (cattle, wife, life). 

5. Lot was (beheaded, unaffected, kidnapped) 
during the warring of neighboring rulers. 


B. Fill in the missing words: 
1. God promised Abram: “I will make of thee 
a eer 
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2. “And Abram was. very in cattle, in sil- 
ver, and in gold.” 

3. Abram said to Lot: “Let there be no strife, 
I pray thee, between me and thee;... for we 


be ” 


Avcust 11: THE PRomIsE oF A Son 
(Read Genesis 15-17) 


Notes on Chapter 15 


God assures Abraham that he shall have 
an heir. And in order to seal this promise 
and make it binding, God enters into a 
covenant with Abraham. A covenant is a 
contract which binds two parties to fulfill 
certain agreed upon promises. 


Notes on Chapter 16 


The story of Hagar and Ishmael has 
many facets to it, but space does not per- 
mit us to explore them. Let us merely 
indicate a few: (1) This story connects 
Abraham with tribes other than the Israel- 
ites. (2) It is a story of mistrust (on 
Sarah’s and Abraham’s part), of human 
scheming to shortcut faith. (3) Paul con- 
trasts Ishmael “who was born after the 
flesh” with Isaac “who was born after the 
promise” (Gal. 4:21-31). (4) Sarah, 
humiliated because she cannot bear a 
child, becomes jealous of Hagar because 
she is able to do so. But it must be noted 
that Hagar gloats in her superior ability, 
which gloating gives rise to Sarah’s envy. 
Be it noted also that the quarrel between 
the two women is not over Abraham (as 
some moderns might think) but over 
woman’s ability to bear children. (5) That 
Ishmael is destined to become a “wild ass 
of a man” is a reading back into history 
for an explanation of the existence of 
certain loose, unaccountable, unsettled, 
“wild” tribes of the barren desert. (We 
meet a further account of Hagar and 
Ishmael in chapter 21.) ; 


Notes on Chapter 17 


In this chapter the renewal of God’s 
covenant is marked by the institution of a 
new rite—circumcision, and also by the 
giving of three new names. God reveals 
himself to Abraham as “God Amighty” ; 
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he changes the name Abram to Abraham ; 
and the name Sarai to Sarah. To us who 
do not make anything of names, except to 
use them as tags, we cannot possibly un- 
derstand the significance of these changes. 
To.the Hebrews, however, names stood 
for something. And these changes meant 
that something important was taking 
place. For God to reveal himself as “God 
Almighty” meant that he revealed some- 
thing of his personality which was here- 
tofore hidden from Abraham. To call 
Abram “Abraham” was to enhance, to 
ennoble, and to empower its holder with 
higher functions. The same is true of the 
change from Sarai to Sarah—which prob- 
ably meant “princess.” 


Test I 
A. Fill in the missing words. 


1. The promise: “I will give unto thee and to 
thy after thee, all the land of ——, for 
an everlasting possession. 

2. The covenant: “This is my covenant which 


ye shall keep. .. . Every man child among 
.you shall be ork 
3. The change: “Neither shall thy name any- 
more be called ——, but thy name shall be 
—; for a father of many —— have I made 
~ thee.” 
4, The miracle: “And God said, ——, thy wife 
shall bear thee a —— indeed; and thou shalt 


call his name ——.” 


*B. Check the correct answer. 


1. Sarah’s Egyptian maid was named Hagar. 
(True or False.) 

2. Ishmael-was so named because the Lord had 
heard his mother’s affliction. (True or False.) 

3. God’s covenant with Abraham was estab- 
lished through Ishmael. (True or False.) 


Avucust 18: THe Promise FULFILLED 
(Read Genesis 18-21) 


Notes on Chapter 18 


In verses 1-22 God appears to Abraham 
‘in the form of three men whom he enter- 
tains. Here we get an inner picture of the 
manner of oriental hospitality. Notice that 
Abraham does everything to make his 
guests comfortable, and that Sarah, his 
wife, keeps herself out of sight, busying 
herself by preparing the food. Although 
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out of sight, she was not out of “ear,” 
which ear found the closest distance be- 
tween the inside of the tent and the talk- 
ing men. 

It was through one of these men that 
God announced to Abraham that he and 
Sarah were to have a son in their old age 
—the son of God’s promise. 

Sarah’s laughing brought forth perhaps 
the climacteric sentence of this whole 
story: “Is anything too hard for the 
Lord?” 

In the passage v. 23-33 two things stand 
out: (1) It represents a growing con- 
sciousness of placing responsibility for 
guilt upon the individual, not the mass— 
separating the innocent from the guilty. 
(2) A growing sense.that above every- 
thing else, God is just. 


Notes on Chapter 19 


So well known are Sodom and Gomor- 
rah for their wickedness that they: have 
become classic examples of iniquity. 

Whatever the situation was regarding 
these two cities we do not know, but we 
do know one thing: some great catastro- 
phe took place in the general area of the 
Dead Sea, which was so awful that its 
impression upon the memory was never 
erased. 

To put the passage 30-38 in its best 
light we need to take seriously the situa- 
tion which was caused by the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Then, the con- 
tinuation of the race (‘there is not a man 
in the earth”) depended upon the daugh- 
ters’ copulation with their father. 


Notes on Chapter 20 
A similar account (with different set- 
ting) to Gen. 12:10-30. Here the story 
takes place in Gerar with Abimelech as the 
king; there it takes place in Egypt with 
Pharaoh as the king. 


Notes on Chapter 21 


Three things appear outstanding in this 
chapter: (1) In the birth of Isaac the 
promise is fulfilled. (2) Isaac’s name was 
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taken after the word “laughter,” because 
“God hath made (Sarah) to laugh, so 
that all that hear will laugh with (her).” 
(3) God’s merciful concern for Ishmael: 
“T will make of him a great nation.” It 
should be remembered that Hagar’s son 
was called Ishmael “because the Lord hath 
heard (her) affliction.” 


Test III 


Match the names in the left-hand column with 
the correct phrases in the right-hand column. 
Place the numbers in the brackets. 


( ) Threemen 1. Was a well symbolizing a 
covenant 

Was a king who feared 
God 

Laughed because she was 
too old to conceive 
Became salt 

Son of Lot’s older daughter 
Dwelt in the wilderness 
and became an archer 

( ) Abimelech 7. Visited Abraham 

( ) Hagar 8. Born of Sarah 
( 9 
( 0 


( ) Isaac 2 
( ) Twoangels 3. 
( ) Sodom 4, 


( ) Lot’swife 5. 
( ) Sarah 6. 


) Ishmael . Visited Lot 
) Moab 10. Wept for her child in the 
wilderness 


( ) Beersheba 11. 
( ) Abraham 12. 


Deceived a king 
Was rained with fire and 
brimstone 


Avcust 25: Tuk Farry oF ABRAHAM 
(Read Chapters 22-25 :10) 


Notes on Chapter 22 


It is this story which sets Abraham 
apart as the father of faith. And it is im- 
portant for us to understand what faith 
means in the context of this account. Faith 
is not resignation. That is to say, Abra- 
ham did not proceed to sacrifice his only 
son because God demanded it of him, and 
he was going to carry out this command 
even though it meant the death of Isaac. 
Abraham proceeded to carry out the will 
of God because he believed with all his 
heart (and this is the difference between 
resignation and faith) that God would 
save his son. Abraham’s obedience is seen 
in his determination to carry out God’s 
command. But his faith is seen in the 
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words: “My son, God will provide him- 
self a lamb for a burnt offering.” 


Notes on Chapter 23 


The cave which Abraham purchased for 
a burying place for Sarah and himself was 
probably the first piece of property which 
he ever owned! 


Notes on Chapter 24 


The story of how Isaac meets his future 
wife is one of the most romantic tales of 
the Old Testament and needs no elucida- 
tion here. Suffice it to say that Abraham’s 
concern in the matter was to preserve the 
purity of his descendants. 


Notes on Chapter 25:1-10 


These ten verses in chapter 25 give us 
a glimpse into the difference between the 
interest the ancient Hebrews had in a per- 
sonality and our interest in one. Our in- 
terest in a man centers around him as a 
self-contained person who has a certain 
personal history and certain qualities 
which we either like or dislike. This was 
not true with the Hebrews. Their concern 
with a man was directly connected with 
his mission. He became the center of the 
stage of interest when his mission called 
and brought him forth; and he was judged 
by whether he fulfilled or failed his given 
destiny. This done, the personality retired 
from the stage to the audience. Had we 
not known Abraham before, we would ask 
“Who is this man Abraham ?” so common- 
place in his life in those last days after his 
mission is finished—“Then Abraham... 
died in a good old age, an old man, and 
full of years; and was gathered to his 
people.” 


Test IV 


Arrange the following statements in their 
proper order by numbering them from 1 to 7. 


( ) Sarah dies 

( ) Abraham is buried by Isaac and Ishmael 

( ) God tempts Abraham by asking him to 
sacrifice Isaac 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Christian Education 


Shall We Have Sunday School Socials? 


The answer to this question which 
heads this article is “Yes.”’ Social activi- 
ties of the right sort are indispensable in 
welding Sunday School pupils into a fel- 
lowship. They provide a means for bring- 
ing children and teachers together on an 
informal basis which the Sunday morning 
class does not always offer. They also 
provide opportunity for the pupils to know 
each other better and form friendships 
which may grow into all-round compan- 
ionships with a Christian foundation. 
Development of well-balanced personality 
should be the reason for having such 
times together ; social affairs should never 
be held solely to “lure” children into the 
Sunday School roll. If properly planned, 
on a genuinely recreational basis, the 
parties will provide plenty of “fun” which 
will accomplish the purposes mentioned 
above, and they will indirectly serve as an 
attendance sustainer or booster anyway: 
the children will want to come to Sunday 
School to be with friends. 

Sunday School socials should be planned 
on a year-round basis, just as the curricu- 
lum is planned. Don’t wait until attend- 
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ance begins to slump, and then say “What 
we need is a party to bring the children 
back.” And don’t limit the social affairs 
to Christmas or Easter. Have a regular 
schedule made out when the autumn quar- 
ter begins and the full membership returns 
to the Sunday School. Such a schedule 
should include both regular parties for 
each class and a few all-school affairs. 
The all-school affairs may be set up first. 
Then the superintendent, or social com- 
mittee of the Sunday School, should con- 
sult each teacher about her wishes for her 
class during the year. Class affairs should 
not compete with the all-school events, 
but should come during months when no 
larger party is scheduled. 

For example, three all-school social af- 
fairs might be planned during the year: 
at Christmas time, at Easter, and during 
the early summer. Each class might hold 
its own party on such a schedule as this: 
at least one between October and Christ- 
mas; another just before Lent (in Febru- 
ary) ; another during the summer (or per- 
haps several during the summer time). 
Of course, any class might hold monthly 
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parties, except at the time of all-school 
events, if it wishes to have them that often. 

Because outdoor life is possible the year 
‘round in Hawaii, picnics and swimming 
parties are the most popular type of social 
affair. Classes would enjoy several during 
the year, especially in the summer time. 
The all-school event during the early 
summer might well be a picnic, too, per- 
haps one to which the entire family is in- 
vited to come. A swimming party more 
or less takes care of its own recreation, 
but a picnic not held at the beach requires 
that games be planned carefully. No so- 
cial affair can be left to “take care of it- 


self.” Everyone who attends must be kept: 


busy in group activity or the party will 
fall apart and someone will fail to have a 
good time. 

Not all the parties should be picnics, 
however. ‘Those held during the late 
autumn months, or the winter time, should 
be of a different sort. They may be held 
ina parish hall, at a community club, or 
any other such place available. Children 
always like a costume party (as, at Hal- 
lowe’en), or a party built on a theme such 
as those which are appropriate on the 
many holidays in February. Games and 
refreshments center around the theme. 
Intermediates and young people enjoy 
games of skill, such as darts and shuffle- 
board, ball games, folk singing and games, 
and soon. A party which provides plenty 
of such equipment, with organized plans 
for getting all the guests to participate, 
is excellent for promoting fellowship and 
good times. Whatever the age and what- 
ever the type of social affair, group activ- 
ity must predominate. The party is held 
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for the sake of the group, and if the affair 
turns into a chance for a few people to 
demonstrate skill while everyone else sits 
around, it will be a failure. Therefore the 
adult sponsor must plan every minute of 
the social affair, and keep close watch to 
see that everyone takes part. 

As for the all-school affairs—the Sun- 
day School pupils themselves may have a 
share in planning and-providing the enter- 


tainment. At Christmas time, for example; 


each class might prepare some sort of 
playlet or song to present. Family groups 
might be asked to take part on the pro- 


gram, too. A New Year’s Eve party at 


the church might: include: a watch-night 


service prepared by the young people, fol-_ 


lowed by games and refreshments. An 
Easter-time affair might be in the nature 
of a family festival in which the young 
people and adults prepare an egg-rolling 
for the younger children and gifts for 
shut-in or far-away members of the 
church group. Again, emphasis must be 
on holding the group together in mutual 
fun and fellowship. 

As has been said before in this colin, 
the Sunday School should become a group 
of Christian folk who enjoy doing many 
things together in the spirit of their faith, 
whether it be Bible study or recreation. 
Certainly social affairs, carefully planned 
and graciously conducted, are one of the 
key methods of bringing individual mem- 


bers of the company to know each other 
and enjoy each other’s company. Because > 


they can be so important, they must be as 
wisely worked into the total program of 
the Sunday School as are worship services 
of Bible study. 
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Hymn of the Month 


O Worship the King 


Robert Grant came of a family that was 
strongly Jacobite, a political group in 
Scotland and England. When his father 
grew up, having the adventurous spirit of 
many Scots, he went to India to seek his 
fortune. Before long, he was secretary to 
the Board of Trade, and became asso- 
ciated with the prosperous East India 
Company. Thus, it was in India that his 
second son, Robert, was born in 1779. 

The life of the hymn-writer from then 
on is the story of the rapid advance of a 
brilliant man in letters and politics. He 
was admitted to the bar after finishing 
Oxford, and before long was representing 
Iverness, Scotland, in the House of Com- 
mons. In 1834 he was appointed Gover- 
nor of Bombay, and was knighted. Sir 
Robert’s term of office in India was a 
great success. At Bombay he was loved, 
for his benevolence and understanding of 
the people together with his great genero- 
sity endeared him to all. 

It was as a hymn-writer that he will be 
remembered chiefly. While he wrote only 
twelve hymns, and only one is used today, 
yet it is universally and constantly used. 
It is a metfical version of a portion of 
Psalm 104. 

Some of the oldest English hymns are 
the metrical versions of the Psalms. In 
1561 appeared a quaint rendering of 
Psalm 104. 


“My soule praise the Lord, speake good of his 
name ; 
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O Lord, our greate God, how doest thou ap- 
peare, 
So passing in glorie, that great is thy fame, 
Honour and majestie, in thee shine most cleare. 
“His chamber beams lie in the clouds full sure, 
Which as his chariot, are made him to beare, 
And there with much swiftness his course doth 
endure: 
Upon the wings riding, of winds in the aire.” 


How much more moving is Grant’s ver- 
sion of that same psalm. The imagery is 
magnificent, the language is flowing, the 
poetic measure he chose is graceful. The 
double rhyme—in the middle of the line as 
well as the end—adds wonderful beauty to 
the style. And how well he brings to us 
the thought from the Almighty Ruler of 
the Universe in the second stanza to the 
tender, careful mercies of our “Redeemer 
and Friend” in the last. 

The composer of the tune used with 
this hymn was Johann Michael Haydn, a 
younger brother of the great Franz Joseph, 
and like him, self taught in music. Yet, 
he was the teacher of many famous musi- 
cians, among them, Carl Maria von 
Weber. Franz Joseph held Michael’s 
sacred compositions in high esteem, in- 
sisting they were superior to his own. 
Michael wrote some 360 works for the 
church, from which a number of our hymn 
tunes have been taken. Many of these 
have been attributed mistakenly to his 
better known brother. He was a very 
devout man, initialing all of his works 
with “O.a.M.D.GI.” (All to the great 
glory of God.) 
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The Christian Year 


The second half of the Christian Year continues. Remember that this is a time — 
when attention is focused upon man’s response, in his living, to God’s presence and 
action. 


July 14—Fourth Sunday after Trinity (Fifth Sunday after Pentecost) 


Luke 6:27-45 The need of mercy 
I Peter 3:8-15 All of one mind 


July 21—Fifth Sunday after Trinity (Sixth after Pentecost) 


Mark 8:1-9 Feeding the multitude 
Romans 6:3-11 Buried with Christ 


July 28—Sixth Sunday after Trinity (Seventh after Pentecost) 


Matthew 5:20-26 Except your righteousness 
Romans 6:19-23 A human thing 


August 4—Seventh Sunday after Trinity (Eighth after Pentecost) 


Luke 16:1-9 Parable of the steward 
Romans 8:12-17 Weare debtors 


August 6—Transfiguration Day 
We list this day here, although its celebration has not always occurred 
in the history of the church. As the name of the day indicates, the 
special emphasis of the celebration is upon the experience of the 
Master, and the three disciples on the mount of transfiguration. 
Matthew 17:1-9 
2 Peter 1:16-19 
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Gleaned from Our Church Papers 


Waialua Pilgrim, Waialua, Oahu 


The Young People’s Fellowship held a 

inner meeting at the Seaview Inn on 

ayr23i 

The first Sunday in June was desig- 

ated as the Church Clean-Up Day. The 
work started at 6 o’clock in the morning. 
' The Waialua Union Service was held 
at the church on May 26. Rev. John D. 
Beck of the Ewa Union Church was the 
guest preacher. The choirs of the three 
churches in Waialua sang. 


Kaahumanu, Wailuku, Maui 


_ No one can help noticing the new ap- 
pearance of the church grounds and par- 
sonage. Deacon William Wong and 
Family, since their home was threatened 
by the tidal wave, have moved into the 
parsonage. The hedge has been neatly 
trimmed, new flowers are growing in the 
yard, and the Church has been beautifully 
decorated every Sunday by the Wong 
Family. 

Two new members were received into 
‘the Church on Easter Sunday. They are 
Jennie Kalino and Ethel Ung. Jennie was 
received on a letter of transfer from Ka- 
waiahao Church in Honolulu, and Ethel 
was received on Reaffirmation of Faith. 

On May 5, the Sunday School held a 
Family Hoike to meet its commitment to 
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the Aha Mokupuni for the sending of the 
Maui Choir to the Aha Paeaina in June. 


Kahului Union, Kahului, Maui 


The Kahului Union Church Sunday 
School teachers have met regularly on 
Tuesday evenings for the past month. We 
are learning how to keep our Sunday 
School interesting both for the teachers 
and the pupils. 

We will be having different speakers at 
some of our future get-togethers and learn 
about the different religions in the world. 
This will be an interesting subject. 

The teachers learned the Statement of 
Faith. In it we profess our belief in God, 
His Son, and the Holy Spirit. In addition; 
it tells the part the church has to do with 
its members and how the members can 
help to spread the word of God. 

The best part of the evening is when 
there is an open discussion. Then we ex- 
change our different opinions and view 
points and are surprised at the many dif- 
ferent answers that have meaning toward 
the subject of the evening. 


Some of the women from the Kahului 
Union Church Choir will be learning for 
the first time how far our Christian work 
has been carried on in Hawaii when they 
attend the Evangelical Association Con- 
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good intentions 


are not 


enough 


Life is full of uncertainties, but the ultimate fact of death is not one 
of them. And your good intentions will be of no help to your 
family if you have failed to provide for their protection. 


Even modest deposits on the Lincoln National Life Salary Continu- 
ation Plan will assure your wife of a monthly “salary” if you should 
die. And, should you live to retirement age, this plan will assure 
you an income for life. 


If you want to make your good intentions effective, remember, this 
splendid Lincoln policy offers protection for every income. Ask 
your local agent for details of the Salary Continuance Plan. Or 
write to us. 


More than one and one half billion dollars of insurance in force 


The Lincoln National 


Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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ference in June. They have joined the 
Maui Choir to take part in the song con- 
test. 

Our hands are held out for a big shake 
to our Japanese girls and women who are 
mastering the learning and singing of Ha- 
waiian. At first it was difficult for them, 
but patience was given to all of them, and 
the girls certainly surprised our choir 
leader, Miss Alice Johnson. 


Breakfast was served by our fathers of 
the church who were honoring their 
mothers and wives on that day of days, 
Mother’s Day. So the mothers and wives 
just relaxed in bed a little longer. There 
was no hurry to get up since papa would 
serve it for them. 


Beretania Church of Christ, Honolulu 


At a special concert held in the Church 
Sanctuary at 7:30 p.m., Friday, May 24, 
our 30th Anniversary Hammond Electric 
Organ was dedicated, with Walter Kau, 
talented young Honolulu organist present- 
ing a recital of choice musical selections. 

Mr. Kau, who expects to leave soon to 
continue his music studies at Rochester 
Music School in New York, is at present 
organist of the Saint Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, and was a student for many years 
of Mr. William Thaanum. 


During intermission, vocal selections 
were rendered by Mr. Yewell Harris, 
tenor, accompanied by Mrs. Harris. 


Mr. Harris is an English instructor at 
the Kamehameha School for Boys and re- 
ceived his training at Bristol University in 
New York and Duke University in North 
Carolina. Mrs. Harris formerly taught 
music at Kawananakoa School and is a 
graduate of the University of Hawaii. 

This Hammond Electric Organ is the 
first model in the territory with the new 
postwar “vibrato” attachment and was 
purchased from funds contributed by 
church members and friends during the 
observance of the 30th Anniversary of the 
Church last year. 
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The Organ Committee is composed of 
Wo Chun, chairman, and Beamer Au, 
Jocelyn Chang, Muriel Lam, Mildred 
Chun, Rose Lum, and the Rev. Harold 
Jow. 

Assisting in this dedication program 
were the following who assisted as usher- 
ettes: Muriel Lam, Rose Lau, Mildred 
Chun, Cornelia Chun, Beverly Chang, 
Pearl Chang, Betty Kop, Jane Chun, 
Joyce Chun and Emress Chun. 


A detailed discussion on long range 
planning for Beretania Church hi-lighted 
the May 14th meeting of the Standing 
Committee with Raymond Ching presid- 
ing. Mrs. Lillian Pang, chairman of the 
Worship Committee, Pedro Choy, auditor, 
and Jewett Yee, treasurer of the church, 
each presented lengthy reports listing the 
advantages and disadvantages of moving 
the church to a new location. A motion 
was passed by the committee that its mem- 
bers should refer to real estate experts and 
investigate the possibility of further plan- 
ning with a new church site in mind. 


The Summer School at the church this 
year will be sponsored by three organiza- 
tions: the Honolulu Council of Churches, 
the Hawaiian Board of Missions and our 
church. The Council is presenting the 
school with one of its full-time teachers, 
Miss Alice Goss. The Hawaiian Board 
has arranged to send several cadets from 
the Honolulu Bible Training School to 
teach during the summer months. 


Paia Congregational Church 
Paia, Maui 

Our Junior Choir is to give its first con- 
cert on June 3, at 7 p.m. For over a year 
these boys and girls have been practicing 
faithfully. They have sung in Church 
School on the first Sunday of each month 
and in Church on the third Sunday. Each 
choir member has a treble clef sign em- 
broidered on his white uniform. 

The pupils in our various Sunday 
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schools have contributed 100 boxes of 
crayolas and 13 dozen pencils, which have 
been sent to Miss Eleanor Wilson, our 
missionary in Kusaie, Caroline Islands. 


Over 30 young people responded to our 
invitation, published in the last issue of 
the News Letter, to join the resurrected 
Senior Choir. This is most gratifying. 
These young people have agreed to sing 
twice each month—the second and fourth 
Sundays—and they understand that they 
are obligated to be present each time the 
choir sings unless prevented by a very 
urgent cause. They sang for the first time 
last Sunday. 


A Bible study class for our Sunday 
School teachers and others who wish to 
attend is meeting on the second Sunday 
morning of each month at 10:00 and on 
the fourth Sunday evening at 7 :00. 


Community Church of Honolulu 


Over half of the places in the Commu- 
nity Kids’ Camp have been filled already. 
Parents who want their children to have 
this experience of day camping with nature 
study, swimming, games, outdoor cooking, 
clay modelling, weaving, and other arts 
and crafts are asked to register as soon as 
possible. 

The group of experienced counselors 
will include Miss Sau Chun Wong, Mrs. 
Olive Doo, Miss Janet Wong, Mrs. Flo- 
rence Chow, Mrs. Ruby Sunn, Mr. Tin 
Yau Goo, Mrs. Mary Wood, and workers 
from the Honolulu Council of Churches. 

Camp headquarters will be on the Com- 
munity Church grounds from June 25 to 
August 3, Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 


Take a Tip from Your 
Servel 


HONOLULU GAS CO. 
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day afternoons from 1:30 to 4:00. Special 
trips will be taken to places of social and 
educational interest, and to the beach for 
swimming. Health and safety measures 
will be carefully observed. 

Speakers, movies, and programs de- 
signed to broaden the children’s horizons 
will be brought to the camp grounds. Mid- 
afternoon fruit juice or milk will be served 
every day. 


“In Appreciation” 


The anniversary meeting was such a 
splendid one! To see the Woman’s Build- 
ing at Central Union so filled with mem- 
bers and friends attending the morning 
session, to hear the fine reports of our 
progress, to see the excellent exhibit of 
clothing made by our ladies, then to come 
to the beautiful lunch tables, these were 
occasions for rejoicing. With grateful 
hearts, we say our thanks to all those 
whose helping hands set the tables and 
decorated the room so beautifully. 

In the afternoon we had our celebration 
amid flowers and leis. We all rejoice in 
the generous gifts which grew into such a 
fine anniversary fund. None of us will 
forget Mrs. Erdman, dressed in the lovely 
old-fashioned gown and singing so beauti- 
fully. We hope the picture program was 
as much a pleasure to the audience as it 
was to the committee who prepared it. 
Yes, the anniversary meeting was a suc- 
cess! Mahalo! 


—Dora B. Pratt 
President, Woman’s Board 
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American Board Worker 
To Foochow 


Boston, Mass., May 20, 1946. 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Robert Harrison 
of Aberdeen, North Carolina, have been 
appointed by the American Board of For- 
eign Missions as Congregational mission- 
aries in Foochow, China. Mr. Harrison 
will serve as a minister and as Mission 
Treasurer. 


Born in Indianapolis, Indiana, and edu- 
cated at Earlham College, Whittier Col- 
lege, Boston University, Yale Divinity 
School and Union Theological Seminary, 
Mr. Harrison from 1942 up to the present 
time has been Director of U.S.O. working 
with service men in Aberdeen, North 
Carolina, and Moultrie, Georgia. For the 
next few months he will be in the Treasury 
Department of the American Board, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


LOOK OUT FOR KIDS 


Teach your own children the rules of safety, 
both when riding on “bikes” or at play. 

Teach them to obey all traffic regulations, 
such as: Red and green lights; one way 
sireets; stop signs and other signals. 

Teach them to ride in a straight line and 
not to weave in and out of traffic. 

Teach them to look out for cars at cross- 
ings, or parked cars that may open their 
doors, and for cars that are pulling into 
traffic. 

Teach them not to “hitch hike” and the 
dangers of “hooking” a ride. 

Teach them not to carry another person 
with them on their bike. 

Teach them to keep their bike in good 
condition always. 


* 
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With a varied background of expe-) 
rience, Mr. Harrison has worked with 
several business and commercial organiza- 
tions, including one summer at River 
Rouge plant, Ford Motor Company. Mr. 
Harrison served as minister of Religious 
Education at Park Place Congregational 
Church, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, for | 
over a year and as pastor of the West Con- | 
gregational Church, Taunton, Massachu- | 
setts (three years), and the Evangelical 
Congregational Church, Barre, Massachu- 
setts (five years). | 

Mrs. Harrison (Mary Blair) was born | 
of missionary parents in Syren Chun, 
Korea, and educated at Park College, 
Beaver College (B.S. in music), the Bible 
Institute of Pennsylvania and the Biblical 
Seminary, New York (M.R.E.). She 
taught piano and voice, taught in a mis- 
sionary school and was a church worker 
at the Bethesda Presbyterian Church in 
Maryland. For a year she was a real 


estate agent for a housing corporation. 


The Harrisons have three sons and a 
daughter. Mr. Harrison is the brother of 
Merritt Harrison, 48 Downey Avenue, 
and Raymond T. Harrison, 5808 Oak 
Avenue, both of Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Russell E. Harrison, 2132 Dice Road, and 
William Henry Harrison, 963 E. Phila- 
delphia Street, both of Whittier, Califor- 
nia; Carlos E. Harrison, 402 South Elm 
Street, Webster Groves, Missouri, and 
Thomas B. Harrison, 2307 Laural Ave- 
nue, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Mrs. Harrison is the sister of Miss Mar- 
garet H. Blair, Vineland Training School, 
Vineland, New Jersey; Mrs. Victor W. 
Macy, a missionary in Portuguese, East 
Africa, and Huldah L. Blair of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, New 
York. She has two uncles, Honorable 
David E. Blair, 1052 South Freemont, 
Springfield, Missouri, and Dr. Omer R. 
Gillett, M.D., of El Paso Club, Colorado 
Springs, Colorader ' 


BIBLE STUDY 


(Continued from Page 18) 


( ) Isaac takes Rebekah to wife and loves her 

( ) Abraham sees a ram in the bushes 

( ) Rebekah draws water at the well 

( ) Abraham sends his servant back to Meso- 
potamia 


ANSWERS TO TESTS 


TEST I—A 
1, Abram 3. Famine; south 
2. Lot 4. Wife 

5. Kidnapped 

TEST I—B 
1. Great nation 3. Brethren 
2. Rich 

TEST II—A 
1. Seed, Canaan 3. Abram; Abraham; 
2. Circumcised nations 

4. Sarah; son; Isaac 

TEST II—B 
1. True 2. True 3. False 

TEST III 
(7) Three men (2) Abimelech 
(8) Isaac (10) Hagar 
(9) Two angels (6) Ishmael 
(12) Sodom (5) Moab 
(4) Lot’s wife (1) Beersheba 
(3) Sarah (11) Abraham 

TEST IV 


- (3) Sarah dies 
' (7) Abraham is buried by Isaac and Ishmael 
(1) God tempts Abraham by asking him to 
sacrifice Isaac 
(6) Isaac takes Rebekah to wife and loves her 
(2) Abraham sees a ram in the bushes 
(5) Rebekah draws water at the well 
(4) Abraham sends his servant back to Meso- 
potamia 


The only bank in Hawaii with this 
protection is 
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King and Nuucnu Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 
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It’s worth going back for a 
second helping! That’s why 
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saving grace in every house- 
hold. They are also ideal 
with cheese, or condiments, 

for unexpected guests. 
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SPEAKING AND HEARING 
A service ever in keeping with (Continued from Page 2) 


requirements of dignity, and in But it is not as simple or as plain as that 
accord with the inherent nobility —the whole line of thought may be wrong. 
of the human spirit. kkk ke 


WILLIAMS MORTUARY two ways. First of all, the church is an 


eae institution in the western world. As such 
1076 S. Beretania St. Honolulu it is composed of people who are of the 

Phone 3524 west. Those people live according to the 
moral code which maintains in the west, 
and respond to that code because of their 
cultural heritage. Certainly, church people 
are presumably in that institution because 
they have felt God’s call to them. And 
46 years quite conceivably those people may have 
felt that call in terms of western morality. 
Yet if that is the case then those people 
are in danger of the gravest confusion, for 


We can look at this matter briefly in 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii as they obey the dictates of the moral 
order they will not know whether they are 
with widely diversified obeying God or western society. .It can be 
shown through historical study that west- 
lines of merchandise ern society, with its forms and its con- 


science developed out of the Christian 
Church. But that does not make western 
society God’s plan for man nor the moral 
fe order of that society God’s command to 
man. The very fact that the church is 
enmeshed in the whole structure of west- 
ern humanity may be the reason why the 
The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. church is speaking as it is now, so that in 
addressing itself to the consciences of men 
it is really acting in behalf of the society 
Honolulu, T. H. to which it belongs. 


Then second, the justification which the 
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church offers for its present day speaking 
is somewhat troublesome. What is the 


ethic of Jesus Christ? Did God in acting WHEN YOU NEED 

for man through Christ do nothing else STATIONERY, OFFICE 

than provide man with an ethic? One can- 

not help but realize that these questions, SUPPLIES, OR OFFICE 

which actually belong back some years ago FURNITURE... 

in the liberalism then current, come from 

an interpretation of the Gospel that is no Seto MBCA sh: 

Jonger adequate. It is difficult indeed to HONOLULU PAPER CO., LTD. 
extract from the Gospel records any kind Ala Moana at South St. 


of systematic ethical code. The ethical 
commands one finds in the Gospels are 
absolute commands which are most diffi- 
cult to follow. And if that is what God 
gave men then they are in a most miser- 
able state, for they possess moral com- 
mands which on the one hand are so lim- 
ited in scope that they cover only a few of 
the situations man faces and on the other 
hand they are so positive that they would 
make tremendous demands upon man’s 

will were he to obey them. No, the justifi- Dependable 
cation that church offers does not suffice . 
to show that it now speaks God’s Word. Trust Service 
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_ Thus far we have dealt with the “speak- 
ing” part of our title, and even then have 
restricted ourselves to what the church is 
now doing. But in this it would appear 
hat when the church makes its message 
o men an effort to touch their consciences, 

‘ is actually working with the tools of 
and in behalf of western society. The 

question quite naturally follows: what 
should the church be saying? 
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| Do your shopping for Better Foods . . Quality Meats . . Island and Mainland Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables . . at Piggly Wiggly Stores. There is one located in your neighborhood. 


1409 So. Beretania St. 2456 Kalakaua Ave. Waialae Ave. and Church St. 
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Mankind Against the Sky 


You cannot draw the curtain, bolt the door, 

Carved Hawaiian Trays Or set the guard and say: “We are alone, 

Now we can scissor maps, and jumble up 

The peoples of the earth, confuse their 
days, 

And, in our fears, confound them.” 


Lauhala Purses 


Jewelry Items 


No secrecy for you who make the peace: 

You are so set about by witnesses; 

The secrets of your thoughts will be pick- 
locked. 

And motives, lurking from behind the 
deed, 

Shall have omniscience for their body- 
guard. 


Miidagktaiiodow. 


45 S. KING STREET. NEAR BETHE! 


Do nothing now in fear. Let clear away 
From off the frustrate brain the fumes of 
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war; 
Wall. Nichols Co.. Ltd Let pass the fox-hole dread, the huddled 
f oh , crouch 
Barrack 4 Of common fear gone underground. These 
echnical Books 
67 S. KING ST. PHONE 6067 ree 


The desperation of the brink, the last 

Mad clutch, the claw-like cling upon the 
edge, 

—_ Ere man shall utterly be prone, and 

To Win is to Serve! stretched 


DO YOUR PART— And flat upon his earth. 

Build not on these—on secrecy and fear; 
BUY: BONDS? But let the sunrise break across the world, 
As when, twixt two upon a lonely hill, 
CITY MILL CO., LTD. A central cross uprose and placed, in love 


LUMBER DEALERS Mankind against the sky! 


Honolulu Phone 6081 —By Ernest G. Heissenbuttel, 
from “Free World” 


Buy United States Savings Bonds 
and Stamps 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Dillingham Transportation Building 


HOME BUILDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1852 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME 


Our Home Building Department is completely staffed and ready to advise 
and assist you in building your own home as soon as necessary materials 
become available. We will help you with your planning, financing and final 
construction. 


Call Our 


HOME BUILDING 
DEPARTMENT 


177 South King Street 
TELEPHONE 1261 


CO-OPERATION IS A WONDERFUL THING 


T’S gratifying to note how Honolulans, and especially the housewives, have 
cooperated in the matter of travelling. 
Honolulu shoppers have done much to relieve an almost impossible situation 
by scheduling their trips to and from town during the hours when a great 
majority of the workers are on their jobs. We just hate to think of what this 
city’s bus service would be like if we didn’t get this cooperation. 


DACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION: 
Wage USCENTO! AVE 
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WITH YOURSELF 


Let INSURANCE 
SAFEGUARD YOUR 
PROPERTY. -----~ 


Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPT. 
Telephone 4901 
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words: “This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” 
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Speaking and Hearing 


By What Power Did You Do This? 


In last month’s issue we set forth upon 
a line of thought which bids fair to occupy 
us for some time. We have done this in 
spite of the rule which forbids continued 
articles since they are supposed to be 
against reader’s interest. But we might 
just as well break the rule, hoping that 
the question which concerns us may be 
important enough to hold the attention of 
those who scan these pages. 

We are dealing with what the Christian 
Church is now saying to men; and cer- 
tainly to all who on the one hand are 
aware of the serious breakdown that has 
overtaken western civilization, and on the 
other hand feel that the church ought to 
be able to show men how to meet that 
breakdown, this subject is of supreme sig- 
nificance. We suggested that the church 
is speaking now with an ethical demand, 
telling men that the way to a peaceful, 
ordered future is through a renewed obe- 
dience to a known ethical code. But we 


criticized this message of the church on 
two grounds: first, that it is the message 
of all thinkers in western society, so that 
the church obviously has no distinctive 
contribution to make; and second, that the 
ethical code which the church sets before 
men is of western civilization and not of 
the Christian Gospel. And having taken 
exception to the present day action of the 
church in such violent manner, we ended 
in the only way we could end, by asking 
what the church should be saying. 
aoa 

But before we approach an answer to 
that question, and certainly we must event- 
ually make such an answer if we are to be 
fair to our case, we ought to probe a little 
more deeply into this matter of the church 
speaking. For it is indeed a strange thing 
when one can so readily find errors in the 
action of an institution which claims a 
relationship to God. That which such an 
institution says and does ought to be be- 


yond disparagement, by reason of its na- 
ture. And yet history clearly teaches that 
error can arise in the church and can con- 
tinue to exist with considerable power for 
a long time. The cause of such a condi- 
tion is fairly obvious if one will but re- 
member that the church, while it correctly 
calls itself Christian, is made up of men 
and women who, even as church people, 
are prone to error. The church is an in- 
stitution that has two lines of attachment, 
one upward to God and one horizontal to 
men. If the former line breaks, then the 
church becomes nothing but a human in- 
stitution regardless of the language it uses 
and the forms of activity it promotes; it 
is then the church no longer, in the true 
sense of the word. If on the other hand 
the latter line breaks, then the church be- 
comes a strange vehicle of vaporous emo- 
tionalism without any reality at its heart. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God... and 
thy neighbor,” are words of the Master 
which describe the two lines, both of them 
held with equal tautness and _ strength. 
But even when one of the two lines is not 
broken, it still may be true that one be- 
comes so flimsy and weak that the life of 
the church is thrown out of balance. And 
that may well be what has happened now. 
For if the message which the church ad- 
dresses to men is not the message it should 
be giving, we can only conclude that some- 
thing is wrong somewhere. 

But ponder further this matter of the 
church speaking. Back in the early days 
of the church, Peter and John, two of the 
disciples, went to the temple to pray. As 
they neared the gate of the temple they 
saw a lame man who with outstretched 
hands sought gratuities of the passersby. 
They healed that lame man by a simply 
spoken word and with him they went on 
to the court of the temple. Such a miracle 
did not pass unnoticed and a crowd of 
excited people quickly gathered. Peter 
seized the occasion to preach a sermon, in 
the middle of which he was arrested with 
John by the temple police and hurried 
away out of sight. The following morning 
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the two men were arraigned before the 
high priest, who asked them this question, 
“By what power or by what name have ye 
done this ?” 

We, today, tend to pass over that ques- 
tion because it seems to smack of a super- 
stitious outlook on life which we have dis- 
carded. We do not think of a person as 
acting through a power or a name; rather 
we think of him only as himself. When I 
speak I do so in my own right. But we 
should not hurry so much, for it may be 
that the insight of the high priest was 
more correct than the one we use. Maybe 
men do speak and act through a name or 
a power. Perhaps it is that the extreme 


‘individualism of our time has led us com- 


pletely astray here, until men not only fail | 
to see how this can be, but also have lost 
all touch with a power by which they act. 
Yet the experiences through which our 
world has passed during recent years 
ought to be a reminder. A young German 
knew full well the power by which he 
acted, and was quite certain of the name 
by which he lived. He had given himself 
to that power and placed himself under 
that name, so that the power moved 
through him and the name appeared on 
him. He did not exist for himself alone; 
he was not-an individualist, but was the 
child of a power. To him the high priest’s 
question would have made sense, even 
though his reply to it would have been 
quite other than that of the disciples. | 
If you would like another illustration 
and one nearer home, look at the well — 
known Senator from Mississippi. In spite 
of all the criticism levied against him he 
continues to be the chosen representative 
of his people. You could ask him, by what 
power he does that, and while he would 
scarcely know what you were talking 
about, the answer is patently obvious: he 
does it by the power of white supremacy. 
Men do live by power. Some there are 
who try to make themselves the power, 
but they are weak, puny creatures even if 
they at times make a lot of noise and dis- 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Territorial 
Association of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches was held at Lihue, Kauai, 
from June 28 to July 2. During the same 
days the Territorial Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and the Territorial Christian En- 
deavor Association also had their annual 
meetings. “Since this was the first meeting 
after the close of the war, the people in 
attendance were particularly enthusiastic 
and interested in all that was done. 

It is not yet certain exactly how many 
were in attendance, but a conservative es- 
timate would set a registration at not less 
than 400. ‘The boat to Kauai on Thursday 
evening, June 27, was filled to capacity 
with people going to the convention and 
the boat leaving Kauai on the following 
Tuesday was filled with those returning. 
A number of special planes carried others 
to the Garden Island while still others 
rode on regular scheduled flights. For 
many the occasion was a joyous reunion, 
for they were privileged to meet friends 
whom they had not seen for a long while. 

The full report of the meetings will ap- 
pear in the official minutes, but we may 
here set down some of the highlights of 
the five days. 
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Entertainment 


The Kapaa Hawaiian Church was the 
host. The buildings and the grounds of 
Lihue High School were placed at the 
disposal of the Association. Those in at- 
tendance slept in the school buildings and 
ate in the cafeteria. Meetings were held 
in the gymnasium. With the Reverend 
Charles Keahi as chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee and Mrs. Solomon 
Opio as one of the leading workers, pro- 
vision was made to meet the needs of those 
who were-in attendance. Three times a 
day the delegates sat down to meals pre- 
pared: by the ladies of Kauai and at the 
saine time enjoyed the friendship at: the 
table. The Association is much indebted 
to the faithful workers who had so ade- 
quately provided for the needs of those in 
attendance. From the time the boat docked 
until it sailed, nothing was left undone 
that would add to the comfort and con- 
venience of the people. 


Woman's Board 


On Monday evening, July 1, the 75th 
Anniversary of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions for the Pacific Islands was cele- 
brated. A banquet was provided in the 
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dining hall to which over 400 people sat 
down. After the banquet there was a very 
beautiful but brief portrayal of the work 
of the Woman’s Board. Characters repre- 
senting the various nations which served 
the Christian enterprise reminded the 
audience of the extent of a Christian 
Church. This was followed by a pictorial 
story of the history of the Woman’s 
Board. Pictures had been taken which 
were flashed on the screen; the narrative 
was read by Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt, the 
president of the Woman’s Board. Miss 
Elsie Wilcox was the chairman of this 
anniversary meeting. The Reverend Alice 
Kahokuoluna, pastor of Kanaana Hou 
Church, Kalaupapa, Molokai, offered the 
opening prayer and Mrs. Daisy Kalaaupa, 
a licensed preacher of the Maui Associa- 
tion, gave the benediction. 


The Lectures 

The annual lecture series of the Asso- 
ciation was delivered by the Reverend 
William E. Rowan, pastor of Makawao 
Church of Maui. Mr. Rowan had chosen 
as the subject for the series “The Church 
at the Crossroads.” He spoke clearly and 
forcefully of the true nature of the church 
and of the demands which the present age 
made upon the church because of its na- 
ture. He took as his main theme the 
thought of the church as a family which 
is suggested by the Bible. He developed 
this thought both as to its inner meaning 
and its outer function. If the church is a 
family, and that is what it has been called, 
then the people who belong to it should 
find in it the unity of spirit and experience 
which belongs to a family. Further than 
that, if the church is a family, it must cast 
its influence out into the wider society, 
thus becoming the leaven which molds the 
lump. 

By vote of the Association the lectures 
will be printed and before long will be 
available to all who were present on Kauai 
and to any others who are interested. 


Choir Contest 
On Saturday evening, June 29, the an- 


nual Choir Contest was held. Three choirs 
—one from Maui, one from Oahu and the 
other from Kauai—participated. The 
choir from Maui was under the direction 
of Miss Alice Johnson, the choir from 
Oahu was under the direction of Mr. 
David Kalama, and the choir from Kauai 
was under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Waiau. The contest song was “Head of 
the Church Triumphant” (“Ua Lanakila 
0 Kristo”). This was the hymn which 
was sung in Park Street, Boston, at the 
farewell service of the missionaries in 
1820. Since that time it has occupied a 
hallowed place in the history of the mis- 
sion. Mr. Henry Waiau had re-arranged 
the hymn so that it could be sung by a 
chorus and had translated it into Hawai- 
ian. 


The three choirs had worked out dis- 
tinctive renderings of the hymn which 
were easily apparent to those who listened. 
If we would describe the differences, we 
might do so by the three words of title of 
the Hymn. The Maui choir had concen- 
trated on the church so that its interpre- 
tation was of medium tempo and smooth 
emphasis. As this choir sang one could 
see the church existing through the ages 
as a human institution moving among 
men. The work of the Oahu choir could 
be described by the word triumphant. 
This choir sang at a rapid pace with strik- 
ing crescendos all the way through. As 
the voices rang out, one could hear the 
sound of triumph. The work of the Kauai 
choir could best be described by the word 
head which called to mind the life and 
death of Jesus Christ. There was a soft- 
ness and that quietness about the singing 
of the choir that left a deep impression on 
all who were there. 


One could not help but sympathize with 
the ones who had to judge. They were 
Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. Osorio, and Rev. 
James Awai. After spending considerable 
time, the committee rendered their verdict 
as follows: First place, Oahu; second 
place, Kauai; third place, Maui. 

After the three choirs had sung the con- 
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test song, they each presented a piece of 
their own choice. These were followed by 
some impromptu pieces called for by the 
members of the audience. The song con- 
test was broadcast over KTOH through 
the courtesy of that station and the people 
who listened in deeply appreciated the 
opportunity provided for them. 


Business 


It is impossible to summarize all that 
went on during the business meeting of 
the Association. The church delegates 
worked for long hours on many matters. 
The attention they gave and the spirit 
they showed in all they did was a credit 
to the life of our churches. Here in brief 
order are some matters that were handled: 

a) The Manual of Church Procedure, 
known in Hawaiian as the Buke Lawe 
Lima, was re-edited. A committee had 
undertaken the preliminary task of putting 
in the hands of the delegates a suggested 
revision. This was gone over with care, 
item by item, and a much refined docu- 
ment was finally approved for presenta- 
tion to the churches. 


b) A program of Evangelism was 
worked out by a committee which had 
been appointed for that purpose and was 
approved for action by the churches. 

c) A proposed agreement between the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions and the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association covering the conduct 
of mission work in Micronesia was rati- 
fied. 

d) A program of Social Action was 
proposed and adopted. An invitation was 
extended to the Reverend John Hanna of 
the Council of Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches to visit 
Hawaii in the near future. 
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e) It was voted to set aside two special 
Sundays and to recommend emphases to 
all churches for these occasions: The first 
Sunday in November was designated as 
the Anniversary Sunday of American 
Missionary Association, and the last Sun- 
day in November as Friend Sunday, when 
special offerings will be asked of all the 
churches for the support of the Friend 
magazine. 

f) A special committee was appointed 
to make an extensive study of the Terri- 
torial Association meeting and to send to 
all the churches some specific recommen- 
dation as to ways in which the meeting 
can be made more effective. ‘ 

g) The following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: 
Moderatoraess..5.: Judge O. P. Soares 
Vice Moderator....Rev. Paul S.-Morimoto 


Comespouding, seer etary... es-cr 
eet Oe ee Dr. J. Leslie Dunstan 
Assistant Registrar....Theodore H. L. Ing 
{eS i John T. Waterhouse 
Assistant Treasurer..Mrs. Bertha Wilson 


Finally 


It would be quite unwise to attempt to 
make a list of all who helped in many ways 
to make the meeting in Lihue such an en- 
joyable and a profitable occasion, but one 
cannot help, as he comes to an end of a 
report like this, but note the fine work 
which the retiring Moderator did. The 
Rev. Moses Inaina handled the business 
sessions with an amazing combination of 
sweetness and firmness which assured 
both transaction of business and partici- 
pation of all who desired to speak. Mr. 
Inaina’s wise leadership contributed much 
to the work which was done. 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


an 


Dean McKinley who recently returned to the Philippines writes from the Col- 
lege of Theology, Silliman University, Dumaguete, March 1946: 


“The tangles in many places are most distressing but prayer and the clear leading 
of the Holy Spirit will surely work them out if we can get all concerned to match 
the challenge and need of the time. 


“We plan to open Summer classes for finishing the broken war year of school — 
this coming 8th of May. Pray for us to be alert and help these young men and 
women spiritually as well as intellectually. We have counterparts of the 11th chapter 
of Hebrews in almost any church gathering and it makes one feel very small. 


“Please remember me to all the friends of 14 Beacon Street. You can hardly 
guess how grateful I was to be able to be in and out of the offices so much during 
the furlough year. Perhaps I brought some headaches with me, but your gracious 
spirit and the helpful attitude of all associated there, even when you were so very 
hard-pressed with the shortage of helpers will never be forgotten.” 

Let us pause and pray for the work here in the Philippines. 


—Dr. Frep Fretp GoopsELL 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


Living Lamps 


In one of the past issues of the Pilgrim Highroad there was reprinted a lovely 
story of church life in a tiny European mountain village as seen through the eyes of 
a stranger. As she wandered through the winding streets enjoying the village life 
she came finally to a narrow alpine path which led to a small ivy covered chapel with 
an inviting open door. As she arose to leave she noticed that there were no lights 
in the chapel, but there was an interesting bracket on each pew. 

Later in the evening, as she sat by her inn-window overlooking the street, she saw 
the villagers with friends and family groups walking out toward the chapel path. 
Then she realized what the frame-work on the pews was for ; each person was carry- 
ing a small lantern. 

Joining the company, on entering the chapel, she saw each person affix his lantern 
to the back of his pew, then bow in prayer. Little by little the dim outlines of the 
chapel lighted up as each person took his place. Slowly she made out the carvings 
of the Christ on the communion table, and finally the details above it on the shadowy 
archway became clear: “Ye are the light of the World.” 

Following the vesper service she learned about “The Church of the Lighted 
Lamps,” a sixteenth century chapel to which each person came, always carrying his 
own lamp, fulfilling the inscription over the doorway which reminded all that no 
corner of God’s house would be dark or lonely if all his sons and daughters wor- 
shipped together in fellowship at the appointed time. 

In this story, the emphasis is on the individual responsibility to make the corpo- 
rate experience significant, both symbolically and in a literal sense. The beauty of 
the chapel needed all the lights to make its details clear. The light was as strong as 
the number of people who recognized and responded to their inner need of com- 
munion and fellowship. 

In the searching chapters of Douglas Steere’s book “On Beginning from Within,” 
he shares with us his deep conviction that “what the religious life of the world needs 
most of all is not a new theology, not a vast new crop of brilliant students as candi- 
dates for the ministry, not a union of all sects into one religious body, not a renewed 
missionary movement, not a revised program of evangelism. What it needs first and 
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foremost is apostles or saints, men and women prepared to live in the full dispensa- 
tion of Christian freedom.” 

Here again the individual is confronted with his spiritual and intellectual respon- 
sibility towards all our corporate life, family, church, and nation. And by a saint, 
he does not mean a cloistered soul who has renounced the world, but rather he is 
referring to you and me. Everyday people living normal lives, but, people who 
have the courage to take the implications of their faith seriously—people who 
work and act creatively in group life because of the reality of God in their lives. 
Because they realize with Dr. Steere that “at the core of the religious life this deep 
personal relationship always reasserts itself.” We can be saints, says Dr. Steere, if 
we sincerely accept the continuing possibility of changing over conventional egotis- 


tical lives, into a serene outgoing one, guided by an inner spring. 
For then the lantern in our pew will be lit and the world will be lighter. 


* 


—Caror, C. Rost 


“Woman's Board Program at the Aha” 


An outstanding event of the recent An- 
nual Meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association held at Lihue was the dinner 
honoring the Woman’s Board of Missions 
on its seventy-fifth anniversary. Long 
tables in the Kauai High School Cafeteria 
were decorated with Jauae fern and sprays 
of plumeria while back of the speakers’ 
table a large figure 75 was outlined in 
plumeria blossoms. Miss Elsie H. Wilcox, 
Extension Chairman for Kauai, presided 
at the dinner and called upon Rev. Alice 
Kahokuoluna to say grace for the 450 
guests gathered around the tables. At the 
close of the Hawaiian meal, Mrs. C. Dud- 
ley Pratt, President, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Poepoe Chong, Secretary of the Woman’s 
Board, took charge of the program. Mrs. 
Pratt brought greetings and a message 
in which she stressed the fact that the 
Woman’s Board of Missions is the only 
Territorial-wide organization which in- 
cludes all the Women’s Societies of our 
churches and emphasized the great oppor- 
tunity lying before us in the coming years. 
At her request, members of societies af- 
filiated with the Woman’s Board arose 
island by island. Mrs. Chong then spoke 
on “Do you know what the Woman’s 
Board does?” outlining its purpose and its 
work within our home churches and for 


the foreign field. As she spoke and called 
the names of countries to which the women 
send support, young women dressed in the 
costumes of these lands proceeded up the 
hall and grouped themselves on the plat- 
form. India was represented by Ann 
Inaina, China by Katherine Chang, Japan 
by Kaoru Sato, Egypt by Miriam Mun- 
don, Africa by Hatette Alexander, the 
Philippines by Mabel Jean Cortezan, and 
Micronesia by Kealoha, Linda and Ipo, 
the three little daughters of Mrs. Daisy 
Kaauwai. As they stood before the audi- 
ence, the Lihue Hawaiian choir sang the 
anthem, “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 
Then Mrs. Pratt gave her talk on the his- 
tory of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
for the Pacific Islands from its origin in 
1871 to the present time illustrated by 
kodachrome slides, as she had given it at 
the real seventy-fifth celebration in Hono- 
lulu early in June. This was received with 
great appreciation, especially when pic- 
tures of familiar home churches and 
groups appeared upon the screen. 

The Woman’s Board hymn, ‘More 
Love to Thee, O Christ,’ was sung at the 
end and Mrs. Daisy Kalaaupa gave the 
benediction. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Bible Study 


Do You Know Isaac and Jacob? 


(Rearrange the letters in each name— 
and you'll find one of the characters in 
our story for September.) 


1: Usae 4. Crahel 
2. Bajoc 5. Ascai 
3. Heal 6. Aberhek 


In August we read about Abraham; 
during September we'll review the history 
of his son Isaac and his grandson Jacob. 

How well do you know their story? 
Glance at the tests and find out. Perhaps 
you'll find out you don’t remember it too 
well. Then, will you spend an hour with 
me each Sunday during September read- 
ing two chapters in Genesis? 

I have written a preface on the Bible 
readings as an aid to your further under- 
standing. Also included is a test on each 
week’s reading to help you determine how 
well you read the lesson. 

I will be glad to hear from you, my 
reader, your comments on this plan for 
our study of the Bible. 


Preface to Bible Reading 


There are several things we must always 
bear in mind as we read the stories of the 
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patriarchs: (1) These stories became a 
part of the Bible in order to show the be- 
ginnings of Israel’s history; and to show 
that this history received and maintained 
its life from God’s promise—that He 
would make Abraham a great nation. 
This promise was passed on to Isaac and 
then to Jacob. Without this basic motif, 
which weaves in and out of the stories of 
the patriarchs, these early legends would 
not have survived and become a part of 
Israel’s written history. (2) Now this 
promise was sealed by a covenant to the 
end that God would be their God, and 
bless the children of Israel with a fruitful 
land and a goodly inheritance, if they 
would be faithful. (3) The sign of the 
covenant was the rite of circumcision. 
(4) The land-of-promise was to be 
Canaan. (5) And the “people” of the 
promise were to be of the lineage of Abra- 
ham. 

Now the scripture which is before us 
this month has a great variety of themes 
running through it. Some of the stories 
are interesting ; some are repetitious and 
monotonous. Some of these stories seem 
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far from the motifs which we outlined 
above. Nevertheless, however far they 
may appear to drift from the central 
theme, these stories do get their meaning 
from these motifs. For example, running 
through all the tales is the constant at- 
tempt to keep the lineage pure and uncon- 
taminated by the surrounding tribes. Thus 
Jacob, like his father Isaac, returns to the 
land of his fathers for his wife. Why? 
because they believed that the promise was 
solely between God and Abraham’s chil- 
dren. They, alone, were God’s “people.” 


In reading these stories we must keep 
before our minds the fact that, although 
they speak of individuals, tribal units are 
inferred. Thus, when the Bible speaks of 
Jacob and Esau, it is contrasting not sim- 
ply two men, but also two different 
“peoples”: the Israelites and the Edom- 
ites. This fact is easy to understand if we 
keep in mind the social structure of the 
land and times. None of the patriarchs 
roamed about by themselves. They had 
families, large families with several wives, 
each of whom had children, and servants. 
And the whole tribe, with its flocks, to- 
gether worked at the business of living. 
At this stage of Israel’s development this 
meant principally, finding water to drink 
(hence the constant reference to wells), 
and a good place to pasture their cattle. 
The stories give the impression that we 
are watching roaming men, when in fact, 
we are witnessing roaming tribes whose 
head is the patriarch. 


Again we see the importance of remem- 
bering our basic motifs mentioned in the 
beginning. Although we only come across 
the importance of the “land” here and 
there throughout the stories, its signifi- 
cance is seen in the fact that the action of 
these stories either takes place in Canaan 
or involves attempts to get back to Canaan. 

Keeping before us these main themes 
let us proceed with our Bible reading, it- 
self. 
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Sunday, September 1 | 
Genesis 25: 19-34 and 26 and 27 | 
| 
| 


Which Is It? 


(Check the correct answer) 
1. Rebekah bore Isaac 
(a) ason 
(b) two sons 
(c) twin sons 
2. Esau was a 
(a) farmer 
(b) hunter 
(c) carpenter 
3. Jacob purchased a birthright with 
(a) cattle 
(b) food 
(c) money 
4. Through trickery, the inheritor of 
God’s covenant with Abraham and 
Isaac became 
(a) Esau 
(b) Jacob 
(c) Joseph 
5. A goat skin felt like his son’s hairy 
skin to 
(a) Esau 
(b) Isaac 
(c) Jacob 


6. Esau planned to slay his 
(a) mother 
(b) father 
(c) brother 


7. As Abraham deceitfully represented 
his wife to be his sister, so also did 
(a) Isaac 
(b) Jacob 
(c) Esau 
8. Jacob was so named because 
(a) at birth he held his brother’s 
heel 
(b) he was the younger brother 
(c) he was a plain man 
9. The blessing “Behold thy swelling 
shall be the fatness of the earth, and 
of the dew of heaven from above: 
And by the sword shalt thou live, and 
shalt serve thy brother” was given 
(a) by Isaac to Jacob 
(b) by Isaac to Esau 
(c) by Rebekah to Jacob 
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10. The blessing “Therefore God give 
thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
fatness of earth. . . . Let people serve 

- thee... .” was given 
(a) by Isaac to Jacob 
(b) by Isaac to Esau 
(c) by Rebekah to Jacob 


Sunday, September 8 
Genesis 28 and 29 


Complete the Story! 
(Fill in the proper words) 

A young man named Jacob returned 
unto Padanaram, to the house of his 
to find himself a wife. His father had 
charged him saying: “Thou shalt not take 
a wife of the daughters of ae? 

As the young man traveled he came to 
a certain place where he tarried all night. 
He took and used them for his pil- 
low. And as he slept he dreamed of a 
stretching between and 
whereon ascended and descended. 
And he heard the voice of God giving to 
him the blessing and promise which had 
been given to and before him: 
“the land whereon thou liest, to thee 
will I give it... . And thy seed shall be 
as the dust of the earth. . . . And behold 
I am with thee, and will keep thee in all 
places. . . .’ And Jacob called the name 
of that place : 

And Jacob continued his journey east- 
ward unto the land of his uncle 
There by a , as she watered the sheep, 
he met . In order to obtain this young 
maid, whom he loved, for his wife, Jacob 
had to serve years. Then after the 
wedding he found himself tricked, and 
wedded to . her sister. So he served 
again years for his beloved. 


Sunday, September 15 
Genesis 30 and 31 
Who Said It? 


(Fill in the correct name) 


Le asked, “What hast thou done, 
that thou hast stolen away unawares 
TINE, ae, 

2. said, “Your father hath deceived 
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2 said, “Let it not displease my lord 
that I cannot rise up before thee.” 
4. said, “The Lord watch between 


me and thee, when we are absent one 
from another.” 

said, “Send me away, that I may 
go unto mine own place, and to my 
country.” 


Who Did It? 


(Fill in the correct name) 


if, called his name Joseph because 
“God hath taken away (her) reproach.” 
ins bred the flocks so as to increase 


and strengthen his own. 


3 covenanted with Laban at Miz- 
pah. 

4. stole her father’s household goods. 

ae bore Dinah, Jacob’s only daugh- 
ter. 


Sunday, September 22 
Genesis 32 and 33 


Match Them 


(Put the correct number in column two in 
the corresponding bracket in column one. ) 


( ) Jacob 1. where Esau lived 

( ) Esau 2. put Jacob’s thigh out of 
joint 

( ) Aman _ 3. feared his brother 

( ) Israel 4. where Jacob wrestled 

( ) Peniel 5. Jacob’s new name 

( ) Edom 6. embraced his brother 


Right or Wrong? 
(Check whether the statement is right or 


wrong. ) 
Right 1. Jacob’s wrestling partner had 
Wrong to give a blessing in order to 
go free. 
Right 2. Laban suggested that Jacob 
Wrong change his name to Israel. 
Right 3. Esau was afraid of Jacob and 
Wrong sent him presents before he 
went to his brother. 
Right 4. Jacob prevailed against the 
Wrong man with whom he wrestled. 
Right 5. There was a great battle when 
Wrong Jacob and Esau met. 
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Sunday, September 29 
Genesis 34 and 35 and 36: 6, 7, 8 


One Is Right! 


(Underline the word which correctly com- 
pletes the sentence. ) 


1. In order to win (Leah, Rachel, Di- 
nah), Jacob’s daughter to wife, She- 
chem and the Shechemites took upon 
themselves the sign of Israel’s cove- 
nant:  (blood-letting, circumcision, 
animal sacrifice). 

2. Simeon and Levi, sons of Jacob, 
(welcomed, slew, feared) Shechem 
and the Shechemites. 

3. God directed Jacob to go up to 
(Bethel, Shechem, Radanaram) and 
there build an altar to Him. 

4. Jacob’s altar at Bethel was (a tent, 
a pillar of stone, a wooden cross). 

5. Rachel’s second son was named 
(Joseph, Levi, Benjamin). 

6. And the sons of Jacob were (two, six, 
twelve). ; 

7. Esau, which is (Canaan, Israel, 
Edom), left the land of (Canaan, 
Israel, Edom) and his brother Jacob. 

8. The land wherein they were strangers 
could not bear both Jacob and Esau 
because of their (enmity, cattle, reli- 
gion). 

9. Two deaths occur in these chapters— 
those of (Isaac and Rachel, Sarah and 
Abraham, Dinah and Shechem). 
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10. The name Bethel means (pillar of 
stone, place where God spoke, altar of 
prayer). 

Answers 


Which Is It? 
1. (c); 2. (b); 3.. (biped Oe 
6. (c); 7. (a); 8. (a) 5 Soe a 


Complete the Story! 
Mother; Canaan; stones; ladder; 
heaven; earth; angels; Abraham; 
Isaac; Bethel; Laban; well; Rachel; 
seven; Leah; seven. 


Who Said It? 
1. Laban; 2. Jacob; 3. Rachel; 4. La- 
ban; 5. Jacob. 


Who Did It? 
1. Rachel; 2. Jacob; 3. Jacob; 4. Ra- 
chel ; 5. Leah. 


Match Them! 
(3) Jacob; (6) Esau; (2) A man; 
(5) Israel; (4) Peniel; (1) Edom. 


Right or Wrong? 
1. Right; 2. Wrong; 3. Wrong; 4. 
Right; 5. Wrong. 


One Is Right! 
1. Rachel, circumcision; 2. slew; 3. 
Bethel; 4. a pillar of stone; 5. Ben- 
jamin; 6. twelve; 7. Edom, Canaan; 
8. cattle ; 9. Isaac and Rachel; 10. place 
where God spoke. 
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Christian Education 


Planning the Year's Program in the Sunday School 


Sometime during August the staff of 
each Congregational Sunday School in 
Hawaii should sit down together for a 
planning session. Everyone should come 
together with the idea of spending as much 
time as is necessary to outline a program 
for the forthcoming year. An hour will 
not be enough. An entire afternoon, or 
an entire evening, will be the minimum 
amount of time needed. If possible, the 
Sunday School staff should plan an all- 
day “retreat,” perhaps on a Sunday, for 
this purpose. Time spent now means time 
saved later on and a more effective pro- 
gram throughout the year. To call the 
staff together now will also mean that 
teachers and officers for 1946-1947 should 
have been enlisted by now. 

The first thing to be considered in plan- 
ning the year’s program is the staff itself. 
Ask yourselves these questions: 

a) How many children have we in each 
age group? If records have been accu- 
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rately kept during the past year, such a 
list should be available. In addition, a 
cradle roll record will show how many 4- 
or 5-year-olds will be entering regular 
classes for the first time. After finding out 
just how many children may be expected 
to attend classes, the next question is— 

b) Have we a permanent teacher for 
each age group or class? A permanent 
teacher for each group should be present 
at the planning session, but if such per- 
sons have not already been secured, steps 
should be taken to sign them up at once. 
The planning group may well go over the 
church roll and make a list of names of 
suitable potential teachers. When perma- 
nent teachers have been decided upon, the 
next question is— 

c) Do we have a list of substitute 
teachers? ‘Times will always come when 
the regular teacher must be absent. A 
prepared substitute should be available if 
the pupils’ interest is to be maintained. 
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One Sunday School in the territory has a 
regular teacher for each class and two pos- 
sible substitutes for each class! ‘These 
workers know that they are expected to 
pinch-hit on occasion ; therefore they keep 
abreast of what is being studied and are 
always able to step into an emergency. It 
is, incidentally, the superintendent’s task 
to see that substitutes are notified and 
present when needed. A final question 
about staff is this: 


d) Do we have School Officers? The 
list of officers should include the Super- 
intendent, a Secretary-Treasurer, pianist, 
and any other class or department assist- 
ants who will be needed. These officers 
should understand their duties and be pre- 
pared to fulfill them every week. 

After teachers and officers have been 
secured, or selected, the planning group 
should turn its attention to curriculum— 
courses of study for each class or age 
group. Upon the care and wisdom with 
which these are chosen will depend much 
of the effectiveness of the year’s program. 
From the courses available (consult the 
Director of Christian Education or the 
Book Rooms), choose a specific series for 
each age group. For example: pre-school 
children might use “Learning in the 
Church Kindergarten,” consisting of pu- 
pil’s leaflet, handwork, and teacher’s guide 
for each of the four quarters in the year ; 
primary children might use “Pilgrim Les- 
son Leaflets,” with a picture leaflet for the 
pupil, teacher’s instructions in the monthly 
magazine, Children’s Religion, and a large 
set of pictures for class use; juniors might 
choose from “Bible Books for Boys and 
Girls” (8 different subjects) or “Junior 
Bible Workbooks” (14 different sub- 
jects); Intermediates might also use 
“Junior Bible Workbooks” (not duplicat- 
ing subjects studied by older Juniors) ; 
and Seniors might use the “Pilgrim High 
School Quarterly,” with a pamphlet for 
each pupil and teacher’s instructions in 
the monthly magazine Pilgrim Highroad. 
Whatever the courses of study chosen, 
they should be listed carefully. Orders for 
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the materials should be placed at once so | 
that they will be on hand for the new , 
quarter which begins in October. | 

In addition, other materials needed | 
should be listed: Bibles, hymnals, record | 
books, attendance folders or charts (to 
recognize individual attendance), etc. For 
the teachers’ guidance, reference books | 
should also be considered. To prepare and 
teach effectively, teachers should have 
available such things as maps, Bible dic- 
tionaries, concordances, Bible’story books, 
pictures, and so on. The planning session 
would do well to find out which of these . 
are already available—perhaps in the pas- 
tor’s library—and then decide how many 
of them can be purchased immediately,, 
and how many can be secured later in the 
year. 


After the “classroom needs” of teachers 
and study materials have been taken care 
of, the planning group should turn to con- 
sideration of important events in the Sun- 
day School year. The weekly class studies 
constitute the heart of the life of the Sun- 
day School, but “highlights” in the form 
of special occasions are equally necessary, 
both to give variety and to give special 
opportunities for celebrating the impor- 
tant events in the Christian year. The 
planning group should make a list of those 
events which it wants to observe: Rally 
Day and Christian Education Week, 
Thanksgiving, Advent and Christmas, 
Lent and Easter, Christian Family Week 
and Christian Family Sunday, Children’s 
Day and Promotion Sunday. (Materials 
and other suggestions will be found in the 
1946-1947 Church School Leader's Hand- 
book.) ‘The Superintendent should take 
general responsibility for seeing that de- 
tailed plans are made for each of these 
events, but he should also ask various 
members of the Sunday School staff to 
serve with him. A committee for each 
event might be appointed. During this 
planning session, tentative plans for Rally 
Day and Christian Education Week, 
which come during latter September, 
should also be laid. In addition, the group 
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should discuss with the minister plans for 
a Consecration Service for Teachers, to be 
held during the regular weekly church 
worship service at the beginning of Chris- 
tian Education Week. 

Another aspect of the program to be 
considered by the planning group is that 
of “emphases” which run throughout the 
year. Among these should be: 

a) Carefully planned worship services 
each Sunday. Classes may take turns in 
planning and conducting them; or, better, 
a worship supervisor may be chosen who 
will call on the classes for assistance from 
time to time. 

b) Mission Study at least once a year, 
for a period of several weeks. An appro- 
priate time for this would be the weeks in 
January following Missions Sunday and 
preceding Lent. 
| c) Adoption of at least one Mission 
Be cject in addition to Cent-a-Meal. It is 
very well for children to ear about their 
fellow Christians in other countries. But 
they do not share fully in the world-wide 
relationship until they have a part in 
spreading the good news of Jesus Christ. 
Cent-a-Meal is the territory-wide means 
in which all ages share, but each Sunday 
School should also have a special project 
of its own, whether it be here in Hawaii, 
on the mainland, or abroad. This should 
be a project or mission station with which 
the children may become personally ac- 
quainted by correspondence, exchange of 
pictures, etc. One vacation school in the 
territory last year made gifts which were 
sent to rural children in South Dakota. 
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From this venture an exchange of pen- 
pal letters has arisen. 

d) Leadership training classes for 
teachers held regularly. Inspiration and 
practical help must be given teachers 
throughout the year. The planning ses- 
sion should set aside definite times when 
the teachers will meet. These times should 
be of two kinds: 

1. Monthly meetings to discuss current 
problems and plans. 

2. Several-week sessions, at least twice 
a year, for concentrated Bible study, study 
of teaching methods, etc. 


* * * 


The August Planning Session should 
make specific plans, or set specific dates, 
for at least the items mentioned above. It 
should also survey the particular prob- 
lems of its own Sunday School and take 
steps to solve them. For such a planning 
session, the following sample schedule is 
suggested : 


1:30 p.m.—S. S. Staff assembles. Open- 

ing worship service led by the minister. 
2:00 p.m.—Consideration of needed 
teachers and officers. 

:30 p.m.—Selection of curriculum and 

other supplementary materials. 

3:30 p.m.—Planning of the yearly pro- 
gram of events, with assignment of 
committees for each event. 

4:30 p.m.—Discussion of program of em- 

phases—worship, etc. 

:30 p.m.—Supper, followed by a brief 

closing worship service. 

—Francres EASTMAN 
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The Christian Year 


We are still in Trinity season, with its emphasis upon man’s response to God’s 
revelation. Men’s thoughts should be upon God’s will for them, and their hearts 
should renew their commitments to His service. 


August 11—Eighth Sunday after Trinity Sunday (ninth after Pentecost) 
Matt. 7: 15-23. False Prophets. 
I Cor. 10: 6-13. Bearing temptation. 


August 18—Ninth Sunday after Trinity (tenth after Pentecost) 
Luke 15: 17-32. The Prodigal Son. 
I Cor. 12: 2-11. Manifestations of the Spirit. 


Kingdomtide 


We are following here a recent suggestion made by many leaders of our Protestant 
churches. From the last Sunday in August to the End of the Christian Year, as a 
part of the Trinity season, men shall concentrate their_attention upon the Kingdom 
of God, to which they are called to belong, and the Lord Christ, the ruler of that 
Kingdom. The name that is given to the following weeks in the year is “Kingdom- 
tide.” 


August 25—First Sunday in Kingdomtide (tenth after Trinity) 
(This is the festival of Christ the King) 
Mark 7: 31-37. Healing the deaf and dumb. 
I Cor. 15: 1-10. The Gospel of Christ. 


September 1—Second Sunday in Kingdomtide (eleventh after Trinity) 

This day is widely celebrated as Labor Sunday. When this custom is fol- 
lowed special emphasis is placed upon the significance of man’s toil in God’s 
sight. 

Luke 10: 23-37. The Good Samaritan. 

II Cor. 3: 4-9. Letter and Spirit. 
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John Goes to Micronesia 


By James E. Walter 


I 

John Phillips was a high school boy in 
our church school seven years ago. Now 
he is a pilot in the United States Navy. 
We remember him best in town as the 
high school quarterback. He was good- 
natured, able, always on his toes, and 
was lucky enough to finish college before 
going away. 

Hard training and heavy responsibili- 
ties have hurried his growing up. With 
the eyes and heart of a man he has seen 
action in the Southwest Pacific. Zig- 
zag routes of danger took him finally to 
friendly Christians on a distant shore in 
far away Micronesia. Palau, the Mari- 
anas, the Marshalls, the Gilbert and Caro- 
line Islands seemed like distant dots on the 
map when John first learned about these 
people in his church school class. Now 
he was really on the coral reefs. His own 
eyes saw palm trees. He was eating 
pineapple, bananas, pandanus, and coco- 
nut. He was safe and alive, thanks to 
brown-skinned friends, the Micronesians. 

Mr. Adams, John’s church school 
teacher, was a grand person. His Chris- 
tianity was world-sized. He literally be- 
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lieved that God was “Our Father,” the 
Father of all people. Mr. Adams often 
talked about missionary heroes. John re- 
membered that the first Christian mission 
from the United States to Micronesia 
included six natives from Hawaii. It was 
a joint enterprise from the start. Brown 
and white men together carried the good 
news of abundant life. John recalled that 
the first dime he ever gave to missions 
was for the work of the American Board 
in Micronesia. It was to continue the 
work started by his grandfather and other 
church pupils in 1852. They gave thou- 
sands of dollars for a series of ships that 
carried teachers, preachers and business 
men to these little islands in the Pacific. 
These ships were known as “Morning 
Stars.” One of John’s distant relatives 
had worked on the first one built in 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. Once on a trip to 
Ohio John shook hands with Captain 
George Francis Garland of the third 
Morning Star. 

John recalled all this and much more 
as he and two Navy pals, Bill the radio- 
navigator and Harry, his gunner, paddled 
their emergency rubber boat three days 
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and two nights in the briny Pacific. They 
had been shot down in combat and were 
lucky enough to parachute out. Or were 
they lucky? Would they perish in the 
hot sun, or would they reach an island? 
John bobbed up with the idea that they 
might find themselves among brown 
skinned angels, the Micronesians, converts 
of Christian missions. The other two al- 
ways thought their pilot was a wild opti- 
mist. Now they knew it. How could they 
expect the impossible. Yet John insisted 
that all natives on the islands in this area 
were not savage. In fact, they had a 
high percentage of Christians. John ar- 
gued that they could read and write, 
thanks to the Christian missionaries, 
better than any nation except Canada, 
the United States, Great Britain or north- 
ern Europe. 


The other two had never heard of 
literacy campaigns, schools or health 
clinics as the work of Christian missions. 
John told one exciting story after another 
about merchants, ministers, and teachers 
that came to the* Southwest Pacific as 
missionaries years ago. ‘True or false, 
John’s tales helped shorten those long 
nights. The dream of finding friendly 
people was encouraging and comforting, 
even though nobody counted on such good 
luck. John talked about the universal 
character of Jesus. “The spirit of the 


Good Samaritan is the same _ every- 
where . . . Smiles are friendly in every 
language . . . The cross made of palms 


means the same faith as the cross made 
of wood or brass . . .” John himself 
was surprised that these teachings of Mr. 
Adams had stuck so clearly. None of the 
Navy fliers now in distress had ever tested 
these ideas very much in strange places. 
Would they work? Would John and his 
friends get a chance to find out about 
the Good Samaritan, smiles, and the 
cross? 

At dawn on the third day they saw 
land clearly. Their bodies ached with 
weariness. Their food was nearly all 
gone. One man was beyond being able 
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to help paddle. 
struck him down, but not out. John and 
the other flier worked steadily and hope- 
fully all morning. At last their torn craft 
was pulled onto the coral reef. The peril 
of the water was past. John dropped to 
his knees f. a short prayer of thanks- 
giving. The other two joined him in say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. “Our Father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name.. .” 


II 


John, Harry and Bill reached shore too 
exhausted to care very much what hap- 
pened to them. Yet, there was profound 
hope in their hearts. Again they were on 
solid ground. No longer were restless 
waves slapping their rubber boat. No 
longer was the tropical sun beating down 
on their heads. Here was the shade of 
palm trees. 

When John stood up to look around he 
saw a group of natives about fifty yards 
away. Would these brown skinned natives 
pounce on them, or what might the Navy 
fliers expect next? It looked serious. 
John’s friends glanced at each other. Lips 
said nothing. Nerves seemed frozen numb. 
Eyes shouted, “We are easy targets for 
cannibals.” John’s sense of history and 
the teachings of the church gave him con- 
fidence and hope. These tribes in Micro- 
nesia never made stew out of each other 
or foreigners. The missionaries had suf- 
fered many hardships. But they never 
had to combat cannibalism in Micronesia. 
It was true, however, that the natives 
might be hostile to white men. There 
were enough good reasons for such un- 
friendly feelings. The natives could be 
expected to remember the dark days when 
white slave traders cruelly robbed, plun- 
dered, and exploited. The evils and dis- 
eases of the white man arrived first. 


Fortunately the messengers of Christi- 
anity followed. Once Chief Kabra called 
off his warriors because “this ship is dif- 
ferent.”” In the providence of God, five 
of our missionaries were spared violent 
death, and welcomed to long periods of 
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service among the Micronesians. Such 
were the long flights of history and church 
school teachings that flashed over John’s 
mind in split seconds as he faced those 
brown skinned men. God was with him. 
He breathed deeply. His heart was calm, 
even though his weak knees shook. Per- 
haps the natives could be persuaded that 
Navy fliers were friends like the white 
missionaries. John dared to believe the 
best. 


John smiled as he called out, “Hello, 
Micronesians. We are your friends from 
America. .. .” Miracles never cease! A 
tall, slender fellow with muscles like bands 
of steel stepped forward. There was no 
spear in his hand. He carried a little book. 
No one else moved. The three fliers hard- 
ly breathed. John was keen to see what 
would happen next. A few paces away 
from the three fliers the Chief stopped. 
In perfect English he said, “Welcome, 
friends.” Holding out the little book, he 
added, “Other friends from America 
brought your Bible to our fathers long 
AOS 2 
John’s hope and dream had come true. 
Three happy and lucky boys found them- 
selves in the hands of brown-skinned 
Christians. At once they were given coco- 
nut water and a shady place to rest. Then, 
for 87 days the Micronesians fed their 
American guests with their best vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and meats. Yams, bananas, 
breadfruit, oranges, and pineapples were 
served in a variety of ways. The women 
were eager to express their appreciation 
to these Americans for the kindnesses of 
the early missionaries, who brought many 
new seeds and new ideas about the im- 
portance of nourishing food. 


Early pioneer missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board like the Snows, Gulicks and 
Sturges worked hard to teach the simple 
lessons of agriculture, education, and 
faith in a God of love. Now these families 
are known as saints. Many of the 50,000 
people in the Micronesians are Christians. 
This has meant a transformation from 
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savage habits to civilized ways. The work 
of missions made it possible for the Chief 
to speak clear English. Better yet, the 
change means that more people can read 
and write their own language than any 
other nation except Canada, the United 
States, Great Britain, and northern Eu- 
rope. No wonder their favorite scripture 
is, “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, which is your spiritual 
service. And be not fashioned according 
to this world: but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God” (Romans 12). 
Each evening there was a worship service. 
They read the Bible, sang hymns, and 
clucked their tongues in testimony. Nat- 
urally the three fliers didn’t understand 
very much of their speaking or singing, 
but the boys clearly understood the spirit 
and friendship of these believers in Christ. 
Landing on their shores was a lucky 
break. Learning from their devotion to 
God was a wonderful experience. 

No wonder the other two men came 
to John one night about a month after 
they landed among the Micronesians. 
Harry and Bill were never bad at heart. 
They simply had given no thought to the 
importance of religion. They had never 
given much time or money to the church. 
They had no part in sending the missiona- 
ries who transformed these savages into 
friends. The whole experience was get- 
ting under their skin. What could Harry 
and Bill do now to “get on the band wag- 
on’? They wanted to “do something” 
toward squaring up a big debt. Their 
lives had been saved by unknown Chris- 
tians in America who sent missionaries to 
Micronesia generations ago. The boys 
asked themselves, “How could we carry 
forward this good work that has saved 
our lives?” 

John tingled with joy as he heard the 
story of his pals. Nothing could be more 
welcome. John suggested that joining the 
church back home was the first step. 
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“Do you suppose the minister and con- 
gregation would let us join on the strength 
of a letter?” 

“Certainly,” fired back John. “When 
they hear of our experiences among these 
brown skinned Christians, and when they 
hear why you want to join up with the 
Christians back home, you can be sure 
that they will vote you into membership 
gladly.” 

The boys bowed their heads as John 
led them in a short prayer. Nobody knew 
when they would get back to their naval 
unit and finally get back home. But if 
they ever did, the Christian church would 
have three grateful men to tell of the won- 
derful work of missions and native Chris- 
tians in Micronesia. 


Even though the fliers were well cared 
for on the island, they were most eager to 
find a way back to their naval station. 
The tribal chief was sympathetic and 
eager to cooperate. He knew of dangers 
to avoid. He helped them experiment 
with signals that finally brought a means 
of escape. 


As a final token of love the Chief had 
a big chicken dinner in honor of the three 
departing Americans. The Chief told sto- 
ries about the early missionaries who 
brought the first chickens to the island. 
Then the head men offered prayers for 
the safe journey of their new friends. The 
three fliers went on their way with happy 
hearts and Jumps in their throats. God 
had been good to them. They owed their 
lives to the Christians of Micronesia and 
to the grandfathers who believed in Chris- 
tian missions. 


III 


John and his two companions returned 
safely to their base. Harry had suffered 
most from exposure. The hospital sent 
him all the way home to the States for 
an extended rest. This gave him a chance 
to join the church in person on World 
Communion Sunday. There were many 
moist eyes in the congregation as the min- 
ister spoke of Harry’s 87 days among 
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Christian friends in Micronesia. Later in 
the week at a parish supper Harry told 
his whole story, within the limits of mili- 
tary secrecy. Everybody was interested 
in this direct report on missions through 
one of their own boys. Not long ago Har- 
ry himself was indifferent to the church 
in his own town. Now, like bread cast 
upon the waters, he himself came back 
alive because others shared money and 
faith years ago. He was on fire with the 
needs of education, health, and Christian 
faith for all the world. Harry meant busi- 
ness. He gave twenty-five dollars to mis- 
sions, and he gave the same amount to the 
local church. He told his family and 
friends that this was the start of a new 
life habit. He wasn’t ashamed to talk of 
these dark skinned people in Micronesia 
as Christian friends. He was glad to tell 
of his new faith in God and the World 
Church. His fresh enthusiasm was as con- 
tagious as the buds and flowers of spring- 
time. 

Bill carried through with his part of 
the bargain, too. He wasn’t lucky enough 
to get a furlough in the States. But his 
letter and check to the church back home 
found the same warm-hearted response 
as Harry’s personal appearance. The con- 
gregation was stirred by the sincerity and 
conviction of the young man who wanted 
to be a church member. They accepted 
him gladly and prayed for his health and 
safety. They remembered in prayer all 
of their young people abroad and in Amer- 
ica as they served God and fellowmen in 
differing ways. 

While John was in the Navy hospital 
for routine examinations and treatment, 
good fortune took a new turn for him. He 
met a very lovely nurse, Amy Brown. He 
liked her eyes. He liked her gentle and 
thoughtful ways of making every fellow 
in the ward comfortable. She was gra- 
cious and pretty. John was falling fast. 
Soon he discovered that Amy’s ideals 
were very much like his own. 

John had been thinking seriously about 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Congregational Christian Service Committee 


The C.C.S.C. now has 25 persons work- 
ing in five European countries. 


England: 


Mrs. Frieda Demarest, an English 
woman by birth and an American citizen 
by marriage, has represented us for two 
years among the Congregational Churches 
of England. When it is recalled that in 
Greater London only 10% of our churches 
were left in useable condition, her ministry 
to robot bomb victims and to evacuated 
children, as well as to our own military 
personnel, can be appreciated. 

Now three more members of our staff 
are sailing to work among the young 
people of churches in East London. Don 
Wenstrom of Chicago and Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary will be at Crossway Mis- 
sion; Priscilla LeVett of Chicago and 
Knox College, with housing project expe- 
rience in Maine, will be at the Grenfell 
Club; and Mary Coxhead, for nine years 
Director of Community Service at Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Oakland, 
Calif., will be at Trinity Church in Poplar. 
Shortly, Helen Osborn, a member of the 
First Community Church of Columbus, 
O., and Director of Religious Education at 
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the Union Church of Hinsdale, IIl., will 
join this company in London. The bonds 
between American and British Congrega- 
tionalists will be especially strengthened 
by this project. 


France: 


Burns Chalmers, under joint appoint- 
ment with the Friends Service Comm., 
has been stationed in Caen, only 20% of 
which has been left standing since the in- 
vasion. He reports that the bell in the 
cathedral church rang on the evening of 
V-E Day, though only the bell-tower 
stood. Legible on a stone in the ruins of 
the Protestant Church were the words 
“Aimez vos freres.” The Library of the 
University of Caen has been destroyed, 
with its 300,000 volumes. A new begin- 
ning is being made with a school building 
and 8,000 volumes. Upon Mr. Chalmers’ 
return this fall to Smith College, his post 
will be taken by Joe Howell, minister of 
the Congregational Church at Radnor, 
Ohio. 

An unusual adventure provides for the 
appointment of Sadie Thompson of Eng- 
land, with Land Army and Post Office 
Electrical Engineering experience, as a 
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representative jointly with the British 
Friends to France. 

Recently arrived in the Paris head- 
quarters of the Society of Friends is our 
Eleanor Candee, with Congregational 
Camp and Schauffler Work Project expe- 
rience. 


Italy: 


Dr. Elmer Sevringhaus, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Medical School, together 
with Dr. Ernest Stebbins, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Medical School, both 
under joint appointment with the Unita- 
rian Service Comm., has just returned 
from a five-month project planting a Med- 
ical Nutritional Mission in Naples. With 
a staff of 12, and in cooperation with an 
Italian Nutritionist, Pediatrician, and 
Dentist, together with local assistants, 
under-fed children were examined at the 
rate of 300 to 500 per day. Measurable 
standards of feeding have been devised, 
and there is good probability the program 
will in time be continued under Italian 
direction and staff. Bob Kellerman, Meth- 
odist minister from Waverly, N. Y., with 
a genius for getting things done, landed 
much of the supplies, and is giving lay 
direction to the program. 


Greece: 


Dr. and Mrs. Cass Arthur Reed, with 
half a life-time of experience in Greece, 
left their parish in Pomona, Calif., last 
summer, and undertook to minister to the 
almost incredible needs of the Greek area. 
Repatriation of displaced persons, distri- 
bution of clothing, and collaboration with 
UNRRA in the distribution of food has 
occupied much of the energy of our 
workers. 

The Greek Relief project further in- 
cludes Anna Hayward, teacher from Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., with much European and 
Mediterranean travel; Jane Philips, Will- 
son College graduate, with childhood 
European travel and language experience, 
and a ghost writer for various American 
social agencies; together with Charlotte 
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Califf, of U. of N. Carolina, with Federal 
Security Administration experience in 
Alabama, and Child Labor consultant in 
Washington ; and Frances Riley, a Welles- 
ley Brooklynite, some time Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Welfare in New York City. 
All these workers have had _ special 
UNRRA training preparation. 

Dr. Katherine McElroy, former Presi- 
dent of Pierce College, under the Ameri- 
can Board, led the first relief workers in 
the Pierce College Unit at Athens. Miss 
Louise Smith, of the Wellesley faculty, 
Miss Phyllis Keene, a nurse from West 
Newton, Mass., Miss Prudence Drake and 
Mrs. Alice Greer Kelsey of Ithaca, N. Y., 
are on the staff of this primary project. 


Egypt: 

Wilfred Lyon, Methodist of Boston and 
Berkeley, with three prior trips to Europe, 
was well qualified to attend UNRRA’s 
first school, and to sail in October ’44 for 
Cairo. Kathleen Van Cleft, with dietetic 
experience in the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion, and principalship of the American 
School for Girls in Adna, Turkey, has 
been serving us at El Shatt, and more 
lately receiving the first repatriates to 
Greece via the Gripsholm. 

Many of these persons are for the pres- 
ent seconded to UNRRA, with which 
cordial cooperative relations obtain. Here 
are our representatives in the Congrega- 
tional Christian Service Committee, im- 
plementing the necessity and desire that 


we “hold the world together.” 
x 


Two Tales from One City in Greece 


“Photines was only ten years old but he 
had the eyes of a cynic. His face was a 
map of suffering. He was in the hospital 
with pleurisy, his father was very ill and 
his mother was an alcoholic. His sister of 
12, an errand girl, was the main support 
of the family. A baby born during the wat 
died an idiot. All five had lived in one 
room without water or sanitary facilities 
Once at a Red Cross camp, Photines with 
the other campers was compelled to eat 
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under supervision, so that they would not 
carry out the food and sell it on the black 
market. Twice he was caught trying to 
escape with food. When followed home, 
it was found he was sharing the pitifully 
small meal with the whole family, and they 
were all using the same spoon. Now in 
the hospital he moaned, ‘I am too un- 
happy; I don’t want to live.’ He had his 
wish ; he died the fifteenth day.” 

“Yanna, Greek for Johnny, was ten 
years old when found wandering during 
the revolution. He was asking for food. 
His house had been destroyed and he did 
not know where his parents were. He did 
know that his little brother had been killed 
by the Germans. Yanna was taken into 
the shelter and scrubbed and fed. Two 
weeks later neighbors reported that his 
father had been shot and his mother so 
seriously wounded that one of her legs had 
been amputated. But Yanna’s story had 
a relatively happy ending. His uncle was 
located and accepted responsibility for 
him. He is now going to school with his 
cousins, and has moved from the tempo- 
rary shelter to their home.” 

—From JANE Pups, 
One of our workers in Greece 


D.P.’s 

“At a Displaced Persons assembly cen- 
ter we took over the first floor of a fac- 
tory. Parties of men and women cleaned 
out the rubbish and scrubbed the floors. 
Glass from cupboards was taken out and 
placed in the empty window sash. On 
May 8 we began to receive children from 
2 to 12 years of age. They entered very 
timidly. Finally they asked, “What are 
we allowed to do?’ ‘Anything you want,’ 
we said, ‘This is your place.’ They hesi- 
tated and asked, ‘Will you smack us if we 
scream?’ ‘No,’ we said, ‘you may shout 
all you like.’ Whereupon those children 
started screaming and shouting—and kept 
it up for two whole days. For years they 
had been forced to be quiet, shushed by 
their troubled and weary parents, and 
smacked by the Germans if they dared to 
laugh or sing. Now all the song and sound 
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of childhood broke through the pent-up 
kids. It was pretty maddening; but we 
didn’t interfere. 


“Tt was necessary to organize those chil- 
dren for scrubbing, many of whom had 
not been properly washed for months. We 
set aside one room for that. The men in 
the camp carried water to the one stove 
for heating. An experienced social worker 
from Poland and a Russian woman with 
practice in handling groups of children 
lent their aid. Like a regular assembly 
line we ran them through. They were 
stripped of their old clothing by one group, 
doused in the tubs by another, soaped by 
a third, rinsed by still another, wiped by 
the next crew, and last of all outfitted with 
some new peasant pinafores sent over from 
America. Their play program is growing, 
and we hope by fall to have some form of 
classes.” 

—From Occupied Territory 


Working With the Crippled 


“The homes in which we visit cover a 
wide range. A few seem to indicate fami- 
lies in quite comfortable circumstances. 
The majority are poor but clean and re- 
spectable. A few are wretchedly poor. In 
one home where we visited this week the 
family, consisting of feeble-minded seven- 
teen-year-old brother, crippled fourteen- 
year-old girl, and normal five-year-old 
brother and mother who was a dressmaker 
in spite of being an arrested case of t.b., 
had nothing but a windowless cellar and a 
paved courtyard which they shared with 
other families. Their total furniture con- 
sisted of one cot with a few blankets but 
no mattress. There were a few kettles 
hanging on the wall in the courtyard. This 
is the only home in which we have called 
to date in which there was no chair 
brought for the guest to sit on. Apparently 
there simply was no chair. 

“In the next home where we visited, 
the widowed mother supported the family 
as janitress of an apartment house. The 
janitress’ quarters consisted of a single 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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News of a Friend 


Recently word has come from the coast 
on the mainland of the death of Mrs. Leigh 
J. Doane. This information will bring 
sadness to a number of persons here in 
Honolulu, but it will also bring back to 
memory the fellowship Hawaii enjoyed 
with a lovely personality. Mrs. Doane 
came to Honolulu in September, 1916. 
She was invited here directly by the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Ha- 
waiian Board to do work among the Chi- 
nese people. For more than six years she 
labored in this task and endeared herself 
to all who came in contact with her. 

In 1922 she became an instructor in the 
Christian Workers Institute which was at 
that time a theological seminary conducted 
by the Board. In 1925 she went to Ka- 
waiahao Girls’ School as a teacher of 
English. A year later she became the 


General Council News 


NEW YORK, June 4. — The Gen- 
eral Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches of America held its first post- 
war biennial meeting on the campus of 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, June 18 
to 25, with an estimated attendance of over 
2,500 representative laymen and clergy 
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principal of the Grammar School Depart- 
ment and ultimately of the Girls’ Depart- 
ment of Mid-Pacific Institute. During her 
years at Mid-Pacific she was the sponsor 
of the Lima Kokua Society and in that 
capacity did much to acquaint the students 
of the school with the Christian missionary 
enterprise. Mrs. Doane left Mid-Pacific 
in 1934, going to the coast where she took 
up her residence. 


Mrs. Doane was born in 1869. She was 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke College and 
did graduate work at the University of 
California. Her death at the age of 77 
brings to a close a career of great useful- 
ness in Christian service. One cannot know 
how many lives have been touched by Mrs. 
Doane but one is sure the number is great 
and that her influence remains strong. 


from all over the United States and from 
the four corners of the world. The ma- 
jority were housed in the dormitories of 
Grinnell College, in Grinnell proper and 
in adjacent towns, but others lived in 
trailers and tents. : 

The meeting was under the general di- 
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rection of Dr. Douglas Horton of New 
York City, Minister of the General Coun- 
cil and Chairman of the American Section 
of the World Council of Churches. Dr. 
Ronald Bridges, distinguished young Con- 
gregational layman and president of the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, was Moderator. 

Participating in the General Council 
meeting were all the big National Boards 
of the denomination plus such key units of 
leadership as the Fellowship of Women 
State Presidents, The Laymen’s Fellow- 
ship, the Conference of State Superin- 
tendents, and the Pilgrim Fellowship. 

The National Boards include the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, inter- 
national headquarters in Boston, Mass., 
founded in 1810 and holding its 137th 
Annual Meeting in connection with the 
biennial sessions; The Board of Home 
Missions, New York City, whose Amer- 
ican Missionary Association Division is 
this year celebrating its centenary, which 
was featured at Grinnell; the Council for 
Social Action, New York City, and the 
Missions Council, New York City, which 
is the educational and promotional unit of 
both the home and foreign boards. 

The underlying theme of the Coun- 
cil Meeting was “Our Response to the 
World’s Need” and at the heart of the ses- 
sions there were a series of six Sectional 
Meetings under the following topics: 


World Order and World Relief 
Vital Evangelism 

Racial Tensions 

The Rural Situation 

The Place of the College Church 
The Church and Economic Tensions 


Take a Tip from Your 
Servel 


Serve in Silence 


HONOLULU GAS CO. 
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The entire Council signed up for one of 
these Section meetings and: each group 
presented on the floor of the Council, for 
definite action, a resolution with teeth in it 
which it is hoped will initiate action by 
the individual Congregational Christian 
Churches on the vital problems under dis- 
cussion. 

Among the outstanding speakers who 
were heard at this General Council of 
Congregational Christian Churches were: 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America; Mrs. Harper Sibley, Presi- 
dent of the United Council of Church 
Women ; David L. Lilienthal, Director of 
TVA and Chairman of the State Depart- 
ment’s Board of Consultants on the Prob- 
lem of International Control of Atomic 
Energy; John G. Ramsay, United Steel 
Workers of America (C.1.0.); Ralph 
Edward Flanders of Springfield, Ver- 
mont, and Boston, Mass., former Presi- 
dent and now Consultant to the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston; Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, 
President of Wellesley College and for- 
mer head of the WAVES; Rev. Raymond 
A. Dudley, Associate Secretary for India 
of the American Board, just back from an 
extended visit to India and the Near East ; 
and Paul E. Nilson on furlough from 
American College, Talas, Turkey; Dr. 
Fred L. Brownlee of New York, head of 
the American Missionary Association 
Division of The Board of Home Missions; 
Melvin J. Evans, Industrial Engineer of 
Chicago, Illinois; and Dr. Sidney M. 
Berry, Secretary of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. Rev. Nor- 
man A. Holmes of New Orleans, La., 
preached the traditional Council Sermon, 
and the Chaplain of the Council was Rev. 
Ervine P. Inglis of Webster Groves, 
Missouri. 

The Council Lectures, which came at 
four o’clock in the afternoon on five days, 
were given by Dr. James Muilenburg of 
Union Theological Seminary under the 
general topic “The Bible and Our Chris- 
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tian Faith.’ Among the distinguished 
predecessors of Dr. Muilenburg at the 
General Council Meetings are Dr. Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of New 
York. 

Dramatic highlights of the Council 
Meeting included a group of three plays 
by an all-Negro cast from Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., and music by 
the famous Talladega Choir of Talladega 
College, Talladega, Alabama. 

There was the premier of a new docu- 
mentary film entitled “The Color of a 
Man,” which will be used widely this year 
by the American Missionary Association 
in the interests of race relations. Exhibi- 
tions of folk dancing by students from 
Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, 
Tennessee, were also given. 

An international note was given by the 
presence of missionaries from many lands 
and Army and. Navy chaplains returning 
from their posts of duty overseas. The 
American Board of Foreign Missions 
highlighted its evening by a processional 
of missionaries with the flags of the na- 
tions where they serve. 

The General Council itself, as well as 
the National Boards, held elections during 
this biennial meeting, which were watched 
by the constituency across the country. 
Three candidates have been nominated for 
the post of Moderator, a post, which alter- 
nates every two years between a layman 
and a clergyman. It is the highest hon- 
orary post in the power of the Congrega- 
tional Christian fellowship to bestow upon 
one of its members. Dr. Albert W. Palm- 
er, former pastor of Central Union 
Church, and president emeritus of Chi- 
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cago Theological Seminary, was chosen 
to this position. 

Emphasis on race relations and racial 
tensions, both here in America and over- 
seas, as well as the whole job of the Chris- 
tian church in today’s chaotic world, was 
studied in down-to-earth fashion by those 
attending these Council meetings in or- 
der that subsequent actions by individual 
Christians and churches will speak louder 
than mere words. 


CONGREGATION CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


small windowless room with one electric 
light. These quarters she seemed to be 
sharing with her aged mother, her ex- 
tremely sick sister, her fifteen-year-old 
daughter with t.b. tendency, her crippled 
son for whom we are getting the brace, 
and her daughter-in-law whose husband is 
in the army. Fortunately, there is a roof 
where the family sleeps in the summer. 

“In our next visit, we found another 
one room home, this time with a family of 
nine. The father was reported to be a 
green grocer. That sounded prosperous 
until we visited his vegetable shop which 
consisted of two shelves under a covering 
of burlap. His stock in trade that day 
consisted of a few tomatoes and a few 
potatoes. 

“The three homes just described are 
ones in which we have a child who needs 
a brace. These are samples of the homes 
in which -we do not ask how much the 
family can afford to pay toward the 
braces.” 

—From Aice Kersey 
Working at the Children’s 
Therapy Center in Greece 
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COHN GOES TO MICRONESIA 
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returning to Micronesia as a teacher. He 
knew of no place where his life could count 
or more good after the immediate job of 
Winning the war was finished. He could 
lhink of no better way of winning the 
peace than taking a personal part in the 
rood missionary work already started in 
Micronesia. He owed his very life to the 
roodness of God and the kindness of those 
renerous Christians. He wanted to pay 
his debt with a life of service as a teacher. 


As a nurse Amy too had dreams about 
‘eturning to the needy places in the Pa- 
tific She felt keenly that health and the 
vhole gospel according to St. Luke, the 
»hysician, was needed by millions of un- 
ortunate people in Southeast Asia. 


The friendship of Amy and John flow- 
‘red beautifully. Already they had be- 
‘ome quite serious. Then, tragedy stared 
iercely at them. Doctors told Amy that 
she must leave for the States by plane at 
mce. A dangerous tropical infection set- 
led in her ear. The only source of help 
was far away. This increased Amy’s 
iwareness of the tragic need of more med- 
cal help in the Pacific islands. Now she 
rerself might be a victim of the Christian 
Church’s failure to do enough, quickly 
-nough. Already hundreds of soldiers, 
sailors, nurses and other service people 
surrendered to the enemy of disease. 


John got Amy to promise that some 
lay she would be his wife. She flew home 
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A service ever in keeping with 
requirements of dignity, and in 
accord with the inherent nobility 
of the human spirit. 


WILLIAMS MORTUARY 


LIMITED 


1076 S. Beretania St. Honolulu 
Phone 3524 


46 years 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii 
with widely diversified 


lines of merchandise 
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We Are All Working Men and Women 


Workers of every kind, bankers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clerks, stenographers, 
and those who do hard “unskilled’’ labor, are valuable customers of this Bank, and 
-everyone finds the kind of banking service he requires for his own special need. 


We Will Welcome Your Account 


AMAL AAT ATT TN ATA 


K OF” 


BRANCHES LOCATED AT—Mokapu, Waikiki, Kaimuki, Waipahu, Waialua and Pearl Harbor, Oahu; Lihue and Kapaa, 
Honokaa, Kohala, Kealakekua and Pahala, Hawaii. 
COLLECTION OFFICES—Aiea, Ewa and Wahiawa, Oahu; Hana, Maui; Kaunakakai and Maunaloa, Molokai. 


Kauai; Wailuku, Lahaina and Paia, Maui; Hilo, 


to fight the infection. He remained to re- 
sume duty with the fleet, but their hearts 
were one. 

As soon as possible they want to marry 
and return to Micronesia as missionaries 
of good will. They are ready to go as 
teacher and nurse. They are eager to give 
themselves for life service. The story is 
unfinished. Time and those in the 


churches hold the conclusion. The rest 
depends on us. 


You and I at home can send them back 
to the Southwest Pacific. We can go witl: 
Amy and John as we follow them in our 
prayers. We go with them by giving dimes 
and dollars for their living expenses, their 
travel, and their tools for work. Our 
money is Christian faith in action. Our 
financial support is an essential part of 
John’s plan to be a teacher. Our funds are 
necessary to carry out Amy’s hope of serv- 
ing as a nurse. All of us can be partners 
with Christ by sharing in the adventures 
of Amy and John. The miracle of interna- 
tional currency gives everybody a prac- 
tical way of going to all parts of the world 
with the Gospel of Jesus. 


“Go ye therefore and teach all nations ... 
And lo, I am with you always ... Amen.” 
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WOMAN’ S BOARD PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 8) WHEN YOU NEED 


- The women of the Kauai Societies then STATIONERY, OFFICE 


erved refreshments of ice-cream and SUPPEIES? OR OFFIGE 


akes and impromptu mass singing under 
he leadership of Rev. Moses Inaina FURNITURE . . . 
yrought to a close an enjoyable and sig- COME TO THE 


ificant evening. 


—Etsiz H. WiLcox Ab Honolsela Peper Co, Lid. 
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SPEAKING AND HEARING 


(Continued from Page 2) 


urbance. Others incarnate within them- 
elves the spirit of a reality which is 
yreater than themselves; when they speak 
ind act they do so in the name and by the 

power of that larger reality. Think of Dependable 
“hurchill and Molotov and DeGaule, even -Trust Service 
hough he has lost the leadership of his 
vation, and you will see that of which we for 
speak. Those men speak and act with All Hawaii 
nower because they have power within 
hem. ‘They are children of power, not 
1olding it for their commanding, but being 
eld under its command. And even as 
hey, are other men of lesser stature. All 


vho deserve the name “man” live by a B 
ISHOP TR 
oower and a name. COMPANY, TRUST 


The same is true of the church today. 
\Vhen it speaks to humanity and urges its 
rogram of ethical amelioration, we can 
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Do your shopping for Better Foods . . Quality Meats . . Island and Mainland Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables . . at Piggly Wiggly Stores. There is one located in your neighborhood. 


1409 So. Beretania St. 2456 Kalakaua Ave. Waialae Ave. and Church St. 
Walalae and 10th Aves. Nuuanu and Pauoa Rd. 1869 No. King St. 
2018 Kalakaua Ave. 1250 Punchbowl St. Wahiawa, Oahu 


WESTERN STATES GROCERY HAWAII, LTD. 


Owners and Operators 
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Lauhala Purses 


Carved Hawaiian Trays 


Jewelry Items 


35°5. KING STREET, NEAR. BETHE? 


Nese 
Wall, Nichols Co., Ltd. 


Headquerters for 


Technical Books 
67 S. KING ST. PHONE 6067 


To Win is to Serve! 


DO YOUR PART— 
BUY BONDS! 


CITY MILL CO., LTD. 


LUMBER DEALERS 


Honolulu Phone 6081 


properly ask: in whose name do you 
speak? And we have to listen carefully to 
the answer. For in the words the church 
utters we may hear but the echoes of our 
own desires, a hope expressed that the 
world we have known may remain. As the 
words of the church come to you, either 
through the printed page or the spoken 
sermon, ponder carefully the power ex- 
pressed through them; test that power to 
see whether it be of God or of men. 
Neither an excellent flow of language nor 
a superb oratorical ability carries any 
weight in this matter. The only thing that 
counts is the power or the name through 
which the church acts. 
x. xo 


We have labored this point at consid- 
erable length here, for it is terribly impor- 
tant. In ages past there have been false 
leaders at the very center of religious in- 
stitutions. And sometimes the very size 
and strength of those institutions has 
seemed to testify to their correctness. Read 
again the books of the major prophets in 
the Old Testament just as a reminder that 
over against the words of a single indi- 
vidual the whole structure of organized 
religion can be wrong. And if it be that 
in our day the church is speaking in the 
names and by the power of western civili- 
zation then what it says is wrong, for the 
church must speak only in the name and 
by the power of God. 
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Dillingham Transportation Building 
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HOME BUILDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1852 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME 


Our Home Building Department is completely staffed and ready to advise 
and assist you in building your own home as soon as necessary materials 
become available. We will help you with your planning, financing and final 
construction. 


Call Our 


HOME BUILDING 
DEPARTMENT 


177 South King Street 
TELEPHONE 1261 
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JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR 
ORDERED 


There’s a sense of security in knowing that in a pte- 
scription you can get just what the doctor ordered. 
And one important reason is because physicians and 
druggists always have an ample source of supply 
right here in Hawaii — the drug department of 
American Factors, Ltd., one of the largest wholesale 
drug organizations in the islands. 


It keeps in closest touch with the producers of phar- 
maceuticals and surgical supplies — alert to every 
advance they make in the battle against accidents 
and disease. Every new development available on 
the mainland is made available in minimum time in 
Hawaii. 


Capacious storerooms, in Honolulu and at other 
strategic points, are kept stocked with reserve sup- 
plies, even of drugs and supplies rarely in demand. 
The point of main interest to you is that in any com- 
munity in Hawaii you can always get in a matter of 
hours just what the doctor ordered. 


AMERICAN FACTORS, LTD. 
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Speaking and Hearing 
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Speak the Word of God 


Now we must answer the question which 
two months ago sent us into this series of 
discussion: What should the Christian 
Church say to men now. True, we started 
with a positive statement of what the 
church is saying, but when we found ap- 
parent errors in that we turned our state- 
ment into a question. And as we went on 
to find an answer for our question we 
made use of the story of Peter before the 
High Priest, taking from that episode in 
church history the words of the high priest. 
The point in that story is that men live and 
act by the power within them. So do insti- 
tutions. Thus, the Christian church as it 
speaks to men now speaks with the power 
moving through it. If then, the church, in 
its speaking, holds up to men the ideals 
of western society urging that men rededi- 
cate themselves to those ideals, the reason 
is that the church is speaking with the 
power of western society. 

This is not strange nor unusual, for reli- 


gious institutions have ever enshrined the 
spirit of the world in which they existed 
and have spoken by that spirit. Such was 
the case in the time of the great Hebrew 
prophets, to cite one illustration. Those 
men lived when the Hebrew nation was on 
the path to destruction. The people and 
their religious leaders were conscious of 
the fate which threatened and were deter- 
mined to ward it off. They proposed to 
reinvigorate the life of religion; if the 
people would only take more seriously the 
religious observances they knew and obey 
more rigorously the religious laws they 
acknowledged then all would be well. But 
that was the prescription given by men to 
men ; it was the voice of high social custom 
speaking to a degenerate society. It was 
very much like saying to a child “you know 
better than you act; why don’t you act as 
you know.” The prophets saw the futility 
of this. There was no use in calling men 
to a certain type of behavior, which they 


well understood, when they had lost the 

power to follow it. And the same thing is 

true nowadays. The power of western so- 

ciety is waning; when the church speaks 

by that power its message is impotent. 
ek he 


What, then, should the church say? In 
answer, we will put down, almost dogma- 
tically, a few main points: 1) The church 
must state loudly, firmly, and continuously, 
the ever present reality and power of the 
Living God. “I am God, and there is none 
else ; I am God, and there is none like me. 
My counsel will stand, and I will do my 
pleasure.”’ That is an unequivocal procla- 
mation; like the cry of the seneschal an- 
nouncing the coming of the lord of the 
castle. From it there can be no deviation ; 
the church cannot rest from it, even 
though the church might like to. And be- 
fore it there can be no modifying clauses, 
no “ifs” or “maybes.” God is, and the 
church must keep everlastingly telling men 
so. 

But, you say, won't that be rather weari- 
some business; suppose no one pays any 
attention. Wearisome or not, awakening 
a response or not, it still is the job which 
must be done. The servant on the watch- 
tower where he sees the enemy coming, 
announces the fact to the crowd in the 
banquet hall. And he will keep on an- 
nouncing that which he knows. He may 
tire of the job and his words may go un- 
heard; indeed he may be thrown into the 
dungeon of the castle for his pains. But 
nevertheless, if he is a faithful servant he 
will never tire of repeating his message. 
He understands that near at hand is a 
reality which will profoundly effect the 
lives of all in that building and its his re- 
sponsibility to speak of that reality. Just 
so, the church must speak of God’s living 
reality. 

Or, you say, what is the sense of the 
church repeating this word about God; 
everyone knows it and agrees to its truth. 
Perhaps it is the case that if you stopped 
people on the street and asked them 
whether they knew of God’s existence they 


y 


would reply in the affirmative. But it is 
also probably the case that after they 
had replied to your question they would 
hurry on about their business; maybe you 
could even hear them mutter under their 
breath, ‘so what?” There is a vast dif- 
ference between giving assent to the truth 
of a proclamation and acting in response 
to it. And today it would hardly seem that 
men are paying much attention to God’s 
living reality, even though they may grant 
that they believe in it. Further than that, 
no condition in society can absolve the 
church from its duty of speaking about 
God. 


God is speakitig to them now right through 
the events of these days. Every person 
who is in his right mind is seeking to 
understand what has been and is happen- 
ing. Why two terrible wars in one genera- 
tion, the second much more serious than 
the first? Why strikes and riots and tur- 
moil within nations? Why no apparent 
agreement between nations and seemingly 
little possibility of there being such? Why 
this poor, broken down, suffering old 
world? And explanations must be found 
for these conditions. Human beings are 
essentially decent and passably wise; they 
have much knowledge and wide experi- 
ence at their disposal. Their world need 
not be as it is. 

And men will find an interpretation for 
all this. They will blame it on something 
or other, some person who acted as he 
should not have acted, some choice in the 
past which was wrongly made. But the 
church must say, just as firmly and clearly 
as it can, that regardless of what men may 
think about their world, God is now speak- 
ing to them through it. God has ever 
spoken to men through the living human 
process and He is doing so now. The 
church must tell men that. 

But, you say, if this is so, then what is 
God saying? And we cannot, escape either 
the legitimacy or difficulty of that question. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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2) The church must say to men that 
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(As from) Dindigul, Madura District, South India 


May-June, 1946. 


Dear friends in U.S.A., England, 
Australia and India :— 


I have been busy with so many things 
since I wrote you at the end of last year. 
When each of your letters came in I 
wanted to sit right down and answer them 
immediately, but other duties called me 
elsewhere, as you will understand from 
what follows. J intend to continue this 
letter from the place where I stopped in 
my last. 

At Christmas time I was in charge of 
the Sunday School program. I also prom- 
ised gifts of books to those who would re- 
cite verses from the Bible and answer 
catechetical questions. Quite a good num- 
ber of girls and one boy in the Boarding 
School and more girls from the Hindu 
Girls’ School responded. I attended nice 
Christmas programs in the Boarding 
School and the two town Hindu Girls’ 
Schools. One evening all the workers in 
Dindigul came to the bungalow for a short 
program and Christmas Tree celebration. 
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During this time I had the pleasure of 
having some guests in my home as well. 
I did not have enough furniture to make 
them all as comfortable as I would have 
liked, though there was plenty of room in 
that big bungalow. 

With the opening of the New Year, 
though things had been moving fast 
enough, the tempo of the work had to be 
speeded up still more. First came Madura 
Church Council and Sangam Meetings. 
Then in order to look after the four mem- 
bers of the deputation from the Board, I 
had to hurry back to Dindigul and miss 
our Mission meeting. The deputation 
was there for only one day, but so much 
was crowded into that day that it just 
cannot be forgotten. 

Then I made my first tour of the year 
in West Local Council. While out I was 
hindered from going to one of the villages 
because of a communal riot which had in- 
volved a murder. I went on to the next 
stopping place and was not able to get 
proper accommodation in the Travellers’ : 
Bungalow for half a day after my arrival, 
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-even though it had been reserved for me, 
but subject to the condition that others 
who had a priority right did not come. 

It is most difficult these days to get 
women to do the Bible woman’s work. 
Last year I determined to try a woman 
who was available from Tinnevelley Dis- 
trict. Her only qualification seemed to be 
some knowledge of the Bible and a keen 
desire to do evangelistic work. I asked 
her to come to Dindigul first where I had 
a long talk with her about our Mission 
and what and how she would be expected 
to teach. Then I sent her out with the 
Dindigul Bible woman for 10 days to 
learn from observation. Then she was 
sent to'a lonely village in West Local 
Council. Contrary to custom I said I 
would pay her expenses to go to the large 
September meetings in Madura so that 
she would become better acquainted with 
all of us. While there I took the names 
of the pupils who had promised her they 
would study, wrote them in her register 
and told her how to keep it. I also asked 
her to go to visit another good Bible 
woman who was working near her own 
village. At the end of November all the 
Bible women of both local councils came 
to Dindigul for a kind of Refresher course 
with me and the two pastors, for nearly a 
week. At that time I found out that this 
new Bible woman had been doing prac- 
tically nothing for those two months. I 
felt that precious money was being wasted 
on her and we had better let her go im- 
mediately. Not being able to get women, 
and because she was determined to stay 
on, I did not quite like sending her off so 
suddenly; so tried to think up another 
scheme that would permit my conscience 
to keep her on. By this time she fully 
realized that she was not doing what she 
should as a Bible woman because she was 
present while I was collecting all the 
statistics from the women and she could 
compare all kinds of notes with them. So 
one morning I gave her her choice; either 
to go home immediately or pay back half 
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her wages. I was really pleased when she 
chose the second alternative. | 
When I went to see her work in Janu-_ 
ary, the first afternoon I went into a 
Hindu home where all her pupils there 
came to recite to me. She was doing ex- 
cellent work and I was very pleased. The 
next morning I went to another village 
where she was working among Christians. 
The work there was not so good, but that 
was because it was harder to teach them. 
Then she asked me to come to see her. 
home which was in another village not 
very far away. As we were going along in 
the bandy I told her that I was pleased’ 
with her work. Then she told me the 
reason. She said that when she was in 
Dindigul for the meetings all the Bible 
women had gathered together with her 
and offered special prayer that she should 
make good. This was the answer to that 
prayer and she wanted me to tell all the 
Bible women about it when I saw them. 
We arrived at her village. Her home was 
the teacher’s house by the side of the little 
white church. She was literally their little 
pastor and I could see that they respected 
and loved her as such. Yes—she conducts 
their services and prayer meetings as the 
pastor had been there only once, if once, 
during the previous four months. She 
asked me to offer prayer for them in the 
little church. Can you imagine how happy 
and thankful I was as I wended my way 
back to the Travellers’ Bungalow that 
noon? But this shows you how very hard 
it is for us to find and train the proper 
women. Please pray that more laborers 
may be found for the Lord’s Harvest. 
Early in February I had to go to Batla- 
gundu to entertain the members of the 
deputation again, from Tuesday noon to 
Thursday. If it had not been for the fact 
that the Mission gave me permission to 
use the furniture of missionaries stored 
there, I could not have done it. Even so, 
I had to take a lot of extra things from 
Dindigul. After the deputation left I 
stayed on to finish the touring work in 
that local council area, but I had to go 
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again in March for the budget meeting of 
the Women’s Committee. 

In North Local Council I went to Palni 
for a few days to see the work. One of the 
missionaries accompanied me on that trip 
which made it very pleasant. There I was 
greatly encouraged to find that a Bible 
woman who had previously not been able 
to do any work in one of the villages near 
there, was doing excellent work among 
the Hindus of the town. One of the Hindu 
pupils even insisted on paying my jutka 
fare home; such a thing had never been 
done before for me. 

One day the two pastors and I took the 
old-fashioned touring bandy drawn by 
oxen, out for the day: We left at 7:30 
A.M. and reached the first village at 11 
A.M. The congregation were ready, so we 
had a service after which the Holy Com- 
munion was given. Then they took us to 
a place near by where they thought we 
might have a little more privacy to eat 
the picnic luncheon that I had prepared, 
and one of the pastors ate some of the 
curry and rice that the members of the 
congregation insisted on giving us as 
well. After a short rest we started off for 
the second village where we repeated 
what had happened in the first. Though 
there were two pastors along, they in- 
sisted on my “preaching the sermon.” 
Coming home in the late evening we ate 
some of our tea under a tree by the side 
of the road, reaching home at 7:45 P.M. 

Later a special Sangam meeting with 
the members of the deputation was called 
in Madura and I went in for that. Dur- 
ing March both local councils called their 
meeting on the same day so I was forced 
to decide which I would attend seeing I 
could not be in two different places at the 
same time. I decided to stay for the near- 
est one, at home, as it seemed to be the 
more important one of the two. As a con- 
sequence of that meeting I took on some 
extra account work which kept me three 
weeks longer than my normal time on the 
plains. 

While trying to attend to my regular 
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work I combed both Dindigul and Madura 
bazaars for articles for the High Clerc 
School. That is the school to which our 
missionaries’ children go here in the hills. 
In the bazaars I found some very nice 
Sheffield steel knives, erasers, pencils, 
tablets of paper, coloured picnic spoons, 
etc. This year I also had some gifts from 
friends of the school from both Australia 
and England and two missionaries gave 
us a lot of their children’s old books, 
games and puzzles that always sell so well. 
As I came to Kodai so late I had to get 
the Mission ladies together as soon as pos- 
sible to renovate and price things. On 
May 10th the Sale took place and we made 
$409 at our table. As the Missions have 
asked me to be in charge for another year, 
I would be very happy to receive gifts for 
next year’s table from the home countries 
since it is now possible to send things 
abroad. The head of the entire Sale is 
asking us to try to get boxes from home 
this year ; as that was always the intention 
of the Sale; to get things from home that 
people need and want. 

At a time when it is fashionable for so 
many people to “strike” for one reason or 
another, I have been having great diffi- 
culty in keeping the right servants to make 
it possible for me to give full attention 
to the work which I came to India to do. 

Yes—that reminds me of something 
else. Dindigul bungalow and _ servants’ 
houses were in bad condition and needed 
a lot of repairs. I had the carpenter who 
moved me from Periakulam to Dindigul 
last June, with me until the middle of 
January. First I had to have my damaged 
furniture mended and re-varnished and 
then we started on needed repairs on the 
bungalow. With carpenters and masons 
and helping women of various numbers 
on the place from day to day, all the ac- 
counts pertaining to it that had to be kept 
—this was no light responsibility. And 
there are still two rooms that have to be 
re-roofed. In one, the big beam looks 
ready to fall as it is badly cracked, and in 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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During that week at Grinnell for my own daily private devotions I lingered over 
every word and phrase of the first chapter of Philippians—one of the most helpful 
books in the New Testaments. Among the many new thoughts that came to me was 
the fact that Paul very distinctly helps us pray for our comrades in Christian life and 
service. Sometimes one wonders just how to pray for our missionaries and pastors. 
What do they need? Isn’t it silly to pray for simple things? Doesn’t God know 
better than we do what blessings are most opportune ?, etc. Well, read again the first 
chapter of Philippians with these questions and others in mind and see how Paul 
prayed for his friends in Philippi. I shall add to my usual prayers for hundreds of 
friends in various places around the world these petitions: 


that God will complete the good work He has begun in and through them, 

that their love for their comrades and people may be more and more rich 
in knowledge and all manner of insight, enabling them to have a sense of 
what is vital, 

that they may be transparent and no harm to anyone, 

that their lives may be all covered with that harvest of righteousness which 
Jesus Christ produces, 

that they may be confident that all our affairs ought really to tend to ad- 
vance the Kingdom of God, 

that they may never be ashamed to honor Christ and by fearless courage to 
speak of Him and of what God can do through Him for men in need, 

that they may lead lives worthy of the Gospel of Christ, standing firm in a 
common spirit, fighting side by side like one man for the faith of the 
Gospel. 


And these things which I ask for my comrades in Christian service all over the 
world, I must humbly ask for myself since I know my need of daily spiritual strength 
for the tasks God assigns to me. You will heartily join me in all this, will you not? 


Yours sincerely, 
—Dr. Frep Fretp GoopsELL 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


. That They May Be One” 


The ink has dried on our peace pacts, the lights have come on again, and in all 
parts of this world Johnny has come marching home. Throughout our globe people 
are fervently returning thanks daily that men have laid down their arms, and peace, 
that long-awaited dream, has at last become a reality. 


And now that the first flush of our individual and personal experiences of happi- 
ness and joy are gradually settling down to “normal,” most of us are being absorbed 
into a hum-drum routine leading us to a mental and spiritual lethargy. The man on 
the street who frequently talked of “taking a trip” after the war ends has abandoned 
this plan in lieu of drawing up plans for a greater expansion of his business, using 
as his excuse “the rising cost of living.’”’ The housewife, who so nobly did her 
“share” for the war effort by working in a defense project and serving on various 
community welfare committees, has now decided she is tired out and wants nothing 
more than to stay at home and “enjoy life for a change.” The student who “‘sacri- 
ficed” his search for higher knowledge by doing his share for his government is torn 
between returning to school and seeking greener pastures. Even our children, who 
just yesterday were urged to buy War Bonds in order to insure the establishment 
of the Four Freedoms, are today for the most part, just as vague as to what the 
Four Freedoms really stand for. 

On the national scene, our country is vainly groping for economic stability. One 
generation ago we said that we would never let America go through inflation again. 
We know by our World War I experience what could happen to demand and supply, 
and this time we would have a machinery of control. We found that on the battle- 
fields “all men are created equal,’ but on the home front we still seem to feel that 
race, color and creed are necessary criteria to judge a man, and as such, we are still 
condoning ghettos, Chinatowns, and Jim Crows. 


Daily we have but to pick up our newspapers and other periodicals to see the pass- 
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ing parade of chaotic events confronting us internationally. We won the war, so why 
shouldn’t we have a strong voice at the peace table? We speak of peace parleys, 
allied governments, planning conferences, and yet we make broad headlines of 
“violations,” “espionage rings,” “spread of Communism,’’ “imperialism,” ete. 

Jesus, in his last hours, drew unto him his beloved disciples. He knew that his 
days were already numbered and that he must soon leave them. When we read be- 
ginning with the 13th chapter of St. John, we sense the almost child-like devotion 
and frustrated feeling of his disciples at the prospect of his departure. As we read 
on into the following chapters, we feel the comforting words, “Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me.” “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do; because I go unto my Father.” Jesus knew his disciples individ- 
ually well enough to anticipate their bewilderment in a crisis. He did not take them 
to task for their human frailities, but rather acknowledged them and reinforced them 
with his great power. How we need to remember his words in our lives today! 


In St. John, chapter 17, we come to that passage that should challenge us today. 
Jesus, even in his last hours, prayed for his apostles and other believers, that what 
he had taught would not be forgotten and lost. In so doing, today we need even more 
to remember his prayer.... “For I have given unto them the words which thou 
gavest me”... “that they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou has sent me. 
And the glory which thou gavest me I have given them; that they may be me, even 
as we are one.” We know too well how unprepared we are as individual and world 
citizens to follow in our Lord’s footsteps. We need to have more moments of retros- 
pect and introspect into our lives. The Garden of Gethsemane was real to our Master, 
and as such we need similar experiences to fortify ourselves. 


The future of our “civilized” world depends on us and our children. Are we to 
disregard the multifold cries of need and want that come to us from all over the 
world? Are we to indulge in self-pity and martyrdom for our personal losses and 
inconveniences brought by the war? Are we to forget that we are our brothers’ 
keeper? The answer lies within each one of us. We need to learn to share more, 
love more, and pray more, even as our Master prayed for us... “that the love where- 
with thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in them.” 

—HisaKxo Hicucuti 
(Mrs. Hiro Higuchi) 


* 


"Views Ahead” 


The Woman’s Board of Missions has 
just celebrated its 75th anniversary. While 
we are 75 years old, we would rather think 
of ourselves as 75 years young, full of 
vigor and still growing. 

Now, when women of Honolulu are or- 
ganizing their strength in civic matters, 
we of the Woman’s Board are planning a 
unity of purpose and effort in our Congre- 
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gational Churches. We want to increase 
the strength of our own churches and of 
Christian Missions all around the world. 
What a wonderful purpose it is! 

This year we give ourselves some sim- 
ple aims and willingly work toward them. 
First, let us take note again of our stand- 
ard of progress chart, and each branch 
make plans to improve its standing wher- 
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ever it can. Sometimes all that is neces- 
sary 1s a more careful keeping of records 
of your contributions and your year’s 
work. 

The second hope is that each group will 
think more about missions all around the 
world. Look into our study program, send 
for some of the books and learn about 
your fellow men in other lands. Your 
friendly service project and your gifts of 
money for the Thank Offering, your dues 
to the Woman’s Board, the Cent-a-Meal 
boxes, all help to extend love for our 
fellow-men far out into the world. 

Thirdly, let us all help the growth of 
our Mission Board by encouraging and 
aiding new branches. We long to see them 


coming into being in churches on all the 
islands. Wherever any of us can help, let 
us do so. 

The Woman’s Board Executive Com- 
mittee looks forward to reviewing the 
work of each officer and each committee, 
with the thought in mind of improving the 
quality of our work. The Executive Board 
hopes to bring to the whole, a year of good 
leadership and rich experience in our field. 

Let none of us forget that always we 
work in the name of and for the sake of 
our Master. He whose love of his fellow- 
men inspired us to organize 75 years ago, 
is ever our inspiration. As we labor in 
His spirit, we cannot fail to show that 
love for others. 

—Dora B. Pratt 


Fall Institute 1946 


The Missionary Institute as planned by 
the Executive Officers of the Honolulu 
Council of Church Women will be held on 
Friday, September 27th. At this meeting 
the Home missionary work on The Chris- 
tian and Race will be one of the topics. 
The other topic will be India. 

Our individual concern for our neigh- 
bors of different races will make each one 
of us want to participate in this Institute 


with the belief that we will each find some- 
thing to help us meet the needs of the 
world and our own neighborhood in a 
Christian way. 

Details of the program will be an- 
nounced by the program chairman, Mrs. 
Allen Hackett. 

—Marion L. BELL 
(Mrs. Lorne W. Bell) 
Pres. Honolulu Council of 
Church Women 


News Notes from Mrs. Hackett 


The keenest interest of Woman’s Board 
members in Mrs. Allen Hackett’s trip to 
the mainland lies in her visit to the Con- 
gregational convention, called the General 
Council, at Grinnell, Iowa, in June. There 
Mrs. Hackett, who is our Missionary 
Education Chairman, represented us in 
the procession of state Presidents and 
showed the pictures for our 75th Anniver- 
sary celebration. She has sent back news 
in her letters. 

“Grinnell was marvelous,’ 


, 


she writes. 
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“The pictures mde quite a hit. I hope I 
did the Woman’s Board justice. We are 
distinctly on the map with the National 
Council.” 

Mrs. Hackett met Mrs. McClintock, 
the National Council Executive Secretary, 
and had a fine talk with her. “She is 
charming,” she says. “I presented her 
with one of the paper leis which the Ka- 
neohe Missionary Society sent us at the 
Matsonia when we left.” 

(Continued on Page 27) 


The Christian Year 


Kingdomtide (continued) 


September 8—Third Sunday in Kingdomtide (Twelfth after Trinity) 
Luke 17: 11-19 Healing the lepers 
Galatians 3: 16-22 Law and grace 


September 15—Fourth Sunday in Kingdomtide (Thirteenth after Trinity) 
Matthew 6: 24-33 God and mammon 
Galatians 5: 16-24 Spirit and flesh 


September 22—Fifth Sunday in Kingdomtide (Fourteenth after Trinity) 
Luke 7: 11-16 Raising the widow’s son 


Galatians 5:26-6:10 Walk in the spirit 


September 29—Sixth Sunday in Kingdomtide (Fifteenth after Trinity) 
Luke 14: 1-11 Healing on the Sabbath 


Ephesians 3: 13-21 Prayer for Christians 


October 6—Seventh Sunday in Kingdomtide (Sixteenth after Trinity) 
Matthew 22: 35-46 ‘The great commandment 


Ephesians 4: 1-6 One Lord, one faith, one baptism 
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Hymn of the Month 


Faith of Our Fathers 


It would have been quite a surprise to 
Faber’s father if he could have known that 
his son, coming from so many genera- 
tions of Protestants, would some day 
enter the Roman Catholic Church. Young 
Frederick, of delicate health as a child, 
gained strength with years, and went 
through the regular educational procedure 
of his times, ending at the University Col- 
lege, at Oxford. 

His first pastorate was at Elton, Eng- 
land, where he worked very hard, living 
himself, and calling upon his followers to 
live an ascetic life. Sometimes, not having 
eaten enough food, he would faint after 
the Sunday morning prayers. He gath- 
ered young people around him, teaching 
them deligently, holding prayer-meetings 
each night. 

With such convictions, it is not strange 
that he had leanings toward the monastic 
life of the Catholic church, and that, fol- 
lowing his intimate friend and ideal, John 
Henry Newman, he entered that church. 


Often, in our Protestant churches, we 
feel that there is an impassable gulf fixed 
between our type of worship, and our 
materials of worship and those of the 
Catholic churches. Yet, the hymns of this 
devout Catholic are as popular with 
Protestants as well as Catholics. We sing 
and enjoy Faith of Our Fathers; Hark, 
Hark My Soul; There’s a Wideness in 
God’s Mercy even though they were writ- 
ten by Faber because of his desire to do 
for English Catholicism what Luther, 
Wesley, Cowper, and Newton did for 
Protestantism. 
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Of necessity, there are some changes 
necessary in such writing, but there is 
no harm done to the beauty and richness 
of the hymn. When he wrote, he had the 
distinct memory of the heroes and martyrs 
of Catholicism. 


Faith of our Fathers! Living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword, 
Now Ireland’s heart beats high with 
§O¥ cu 
Note how the original of the third verse 
is different— 
Faith of our Fathers! Mary’s prayers 
Shall win our country back to thee. 


Some find it helpful in feeling the cou- 
rageous mood of this hymn to think of that 
well-known painting of Gerome, “The 
Last Prayer.” The subject is a group of 
Christians kneeling in the Roman arena, 
communing with their Lord in the few 
short moments before they are torn 
asunder by the wild lions. It is entirely 
possible that Faber, as he wrote, had a 
vision of his Huguenot ancestors, who, on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day in 1572 died in a 
group of 70,000 for their loyalty to their 
faith. 

Suggestions for use: 

When thinking of this hymn, one’s mind 
turns instinctively to the thrilling chapter 
of faith in Hebrews 11. Our congrega- 
tions would sing more understandingly 
and thoughtfully if they were to read be- 
tween the verses of their singing a selec- 
tion of several verses from this chapter. 

It would be appropriate, also, to use 
How Firm a Foundation in conjunction 
with this Hymn of the Month. 
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Bible Study 


What Do You Know About Joseph? 


(Fill in the correct letters—then read 
down and you'll have the name of the cen- 
tral character in this month’s study.) 


__acob was his father. 

___f many colors was his coat made. 

__old into slavery, he was. 

___gypt was the land he ruled over. 

___haraoh advanced him from prisoner to 
ruler. 

___e prospered because the Lord was with 
him. 


Wait!... Do not open your Bibles yet! 
The Joseph story is so full of human inter- 
est that it is hard to stop reading it once 
you have started. 

We must not go too fast. If we take a 
bigger bite than we can chew we won't be 
able to digest it properly. So, three or four 
chapters every Sunday afternoon is our 
limit. A month of Sundays will do it— 


complete the Joseph story. But wait! 
Don’t open your Bibles yet. 
Preface to Bible Reading 


The told-too-often story of the man who 
couldn’t see the forest because of the trees 
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is always applicable to the reading of Bible 
stories. So interesting are the details of 
the Joseph story, for example, that one is 
easily tempted to go down any one of 
a dozen colorful but none-the-less blind 
alleys in interpreting this story. We need 
a perspective—a “height” from which we 
can look down upon the story and survey 
it whole, so that we can keep separate the 
main streams of thought from their tribu- 
taries. 

We can achieve such a perspective if we 
will remember that the story of Joseph is 
an integral part of Israel’s history. It is 
the connection of her past with her future. 
It is the link which connects the patri- 
archical age and the Exodus. 

To the Hebrews such a link was essen- 
tial. It would have been impossible for 
them to conceive a break, a “dead spot” in 
their history: in the working out of God’s 
providence. God had made the promise 
that He would make of Israel a great na- 
tion. This was Israel’s destiny. Without 
the Joseph story the bottom drops out of 
this promise and this destiny for about 
three hundred years of Israel’s history. 
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Joseph is remembered because he is the 
instrument of God’s promise and the car- 
rier of Israel’s destiny. In Joseph’s own 
words: “God sent me before you to pre- 
serve a posterity in the earth, and to save 
your lives by a great deliverance.” (Gen. 
45:7.) 

It is with this point of view that we 
must read the Joseph story. But alas! too 
many well-meant “Sunday School lessons” 
we had as children blind us from this 
larger over-all view. Too many stories 
told out of context have reduced Joseph to 
the lad who had a “coat of many colors” 
(by the way, it is a mistake to speak of 
Joseph’s coat being of “many colors.” 
Modern translators find it to be simply 
“a long cloak”!) ; to the young man who 
withstood temptation; and finally, to the 
man who forgave his brothers. As if when 
we had used him to point out these moral 
lessons we would be done with him! No! 
Joseph is more than a handy example for 
our moralizing. 


It appears to me that we especially err 
when we claim that the sum and substance 
of the Joseph story is “How Joseph for- 
gave his brothers.” Even if it were true 
that Joseph forgave his brothers, this cer- 
tainly is not the essence of the story. Be- 
sides, it is doubtful that he ever did for- 
give them. At least, there is no passage in 
Genesis which explicitly states that he did 
forgive them. Only by inference can it 
be said that he did. It is my belief that 
such an inference comes from reading 


back into the Joseph story our own pres- | 


ent day motives and morals. We see Joseph 
treated cruelly by his brothers. We see his 
brothers come to him in need. Although 
deserving Joseph’s wrath, they obtain his 
greatest blessings. Surely, we say, this is 
forgiveness! But there are more motives 
than forgiveness to explain such action on 
the part of Joseph. Indeed, he clearly de- 
scribes his own reasons for the reunion 
with them and his kindness to them in 
chapter 45, when he says: “Now therefor 
be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, 
that ye sold me hither: for God did send 
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me before you to preserve life” (v. 5). 
“So it was not you that sent me hither, 
but God” (v. 8). Their wrong was pur- 
posed by God for Israel’s good, accom- 
plished through the person of Joseph. And 
so the need for forgiveness is taken away. 
How can Joseph forgive that which he 
sees as a greater good? Certainly the 
above quoted words of Joseph do not con- 
vey a forgiving attitude, but rather voice 
something totally different—the joy of one 
who perceives a higher destiny and under- 
stands his rightful mission. Yes, God even 
uses the evil of Israel’s children for their 
good—“to save (their) lives by a great 
deliverance.” 


The story of Joseph, then, tells us how 
Israel came to Egypt: how their coming 
was part of God’s purpose, and how Joseph 
became the bearer of Israel’s destiny. These 
are the main themes which run through 
the whole story, and give to the various 
incidents and episodes their meaning. 


But there is yet another theme which, 
although it appears to lie dormant—being 
awakened into view in only a few pas- 
sages—never-the-less saturates the whole 
Joseph story. Like salt gives to water a 
distinct flavor even though it cannot be 
seen in the solution, so this theme is 
always present giving to the story a cer- 
tain flavor, even when it is not mentioned. 
I speak about the motif of the “land.” 


God’s promise and Israel’s destiny were 
inseparably tied to a given “land’”—the 
“land of promise,’ Canaan. This theme 
gives to the whole Joseph story a mood of 
“strange-ness.”’ Proof that the Israelites 
thought of their destiny as being connected 
with this certain land is seen in the fact 
that they never considered Egypt their 
home. They were strangers and remained 
strangers, and they always felt a nostalgia 
to go back to Canaan. Egypt was the land 
of their sojourn. In the years of their 
prosperity as well as in the years of their 
adversity, they looked to Canaan as their 
rightful home. Only reluctantly did Jacob 
go into Egypt and only then, after God as- 
sured him that it was right for him to do 
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so. “...fear not to go down into Egypt; 
for I will there make of thee a great na- 
tion” (ch. 46, v. 3). But be it noted that 
following this assurance comes the prom- 
ise-command: “I will surely bring thee up 
again” (ch. 46, v. 4). Further evidence of 
how the theme of their “land” is impor- 
tant and is ever-present in the story of 
Joseph comes in Jacob’s and Joseph’s 
deaths. Jacob on his deathbed “charged 
them, and said unto them, I am to be 
gathered unto my people: bury me with 
my fathers .. .” (49:29). And Joseph 
states the main theme of Israel’s eternal 
story when he says: “I die; and God will 
surely visit you, and bring you out of this 
land unto the land which he sware to Abra- 


ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob... ye shall 
carry up my bones from hence” (50: 24, 
Zo.) 


To summarize: (1) the underlying 
structure of the Joseph story is the aware- 
ness that God is fulfilling his promise to 
Israel through the person of Joseph, (2) 
no evil either from without (famine) or 
from within (the brother’s wickedness to- 
ward Joseph) can separate God from his 
people, (3) and lastly, although God is 
not confined to any one locality (“I will 
go down with thee into Egypt”—46: 4), 
never-the-less there is to be one land which 
is Israel’s home, the “land of promise” ; 
and that land is Canaan. 

Keeping this perspective in mind as the 
backdrop against which our story is en- 
acted and from which it gets its lasting 
meaning and value, you may now proceed 
to open your Bibles and read. 


Sunday, October 6 
Chapters 37, 38, and 39 


Test I 


(Rearrange the letters in the scrambled 
words to make the following story read 
correctly. ) 


Jacob dwelt in the land Ananac. Jacob 
was called by another name: Laiser. Now 
Jacob had twelve sons, but his greatly be- 
loved son was Sejoph. He made the lad a 
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taco of many srocol. And _ Joseph's 
brothers hated Joseph because he was the 
most beloved of their father. 

One day Pojesh told his brothers of two 
ramsed he had dreamed—dreams which 
meant that the brothers would bow down 
to him. They hated him the more—and 
when he went out to the field to see them, 
they planned to ysal him. 

But Joseph’s older brother, named 
Runebe, did not want to kill Joseph and 
suggested instead that they throw the boy 
into a tip. So when he drew near they 
seized him and threw him into a ipt. Later 
they saw some merchantmen passing by 
on their way into Typeg and they dols 
Joseph into slavery to these people. They 
told Cobaj, their father, that Phejos had 
been killed by wild beasts. 

The merchantmen sold Joseph to the 
captain of Pharaoh’s guards, whose name 
was Potiphar. And Joseph prospered be- 
cause the Lord was with him. He became 
overseer in the house of Tipharop. But 
Potiphar’s ifew lied about Joseph’s un- 
faithfulness to his master and caused 
Joseph to be thrown into sronip. 


Sunday, October 13 
Chapters 40, 41, and 42 


Test I 


(Check the following statements as to 
whether they are True or False.) 


True 1. Joseph was trusted even in 
False prison, for he had watch over 
two other prisoners. 

True 2. Pharaoh dreamed that he would 

False lose his head, and he did. 

True 3. Joseph’s brothers knew they 

False could get food in Egypt because 
their brother had charge over it. 

True 4. Because he interpreted a dream 

False incorrectly Joseph was cast into 
prison. 

True 5. God showed Pharaoh the future 

False through dreams about corn and 


COWS. 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Christian Education 


Telling a Bible Story 


The Bible is an adult book, written by 
and for adults. Yet there are within it 
many stories and precepts which lie with- 
in a child’s grasp and appreciation. To 
present these portions, among which are 
many of the most significant parts of the 
Bible, in a fashion which will make their 
meaning clear to a child, is an exciting and 
challenging task. It should inspire every 
teacher to the most painstaking prepara- 
tion—for if improperly presented, not 
only the meaning of a particular story but 
genuine interest in the Bible itself may be 
destroyed. And few of us would care to 
bear that latter responsibility ! 

In telling a Bible story, therefore, sev- 
eral factors must be kept in mind. 


1. Selecting the Story: 


Graded Sunday School lessons are 
usually built on already-selected stories. 
Sometimes, however, the teacher will need 
additional material and will need to choose 
it for herself. The age of those who will 
hear the story is always important in mak- 
ing the selection. Juniors may enjoy a 
story by which kindergarteners would be 
puzzled. On the other hand, juniors 
would consider a kindergarten-favorite 
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“kid stuff.” Little children like stories of 
babies, of mothers and fathers, of people 
who care for others—events within the 
scope of their own experience. Primary 
children prefer stories that deal with 
everyday life, and can understand simple 
Bible backgrounds for such events. Jun- 
iors like stories of heroes who wrought 
mighty deeds. This does not mean that 
only these types of stories should be told 
to these respective ages, but that their 
levels of understanding will be the criteria 
for making our selections from the Bible. 

In the next few issues of THE 
FRIEND this column will deal specifically 
with the Bible stories suitable for chil- 
dren’s ages. As general preparation for 
these next issues, we present this month 
some principles of Bible story praparation 
and telling. 


2. Outlining the Story: 


Once a story has been chosen (in the 
light of the teacher’s purpose in telling it 
and the needs and experiences of the chil- 
dren), outline it as it is given in the Bible. 
Read it through verse by verse; find out 
just what material is available. Most 
Bible accounts are not presented in story 
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form but rather as records of events. Out 
of these a story form must be developed 
by the teacher herself. 


For example, Miss Elizabeth White- 
house, in “Opening the Bible to Children,” 
outlines the Biblical account of Jacob at 
Bethel (Genesis 28) in this way: 

a—Isaac blesses Jacob and sends him 
away (verses 1-4) 

b—Jacob goes to his uncle’s home 
(verse 5) 

c—E'sau learns that Isaac has sent Jacob 
away (verses 6-7) 

d—FEsau marries his counsin to please 
his father (verses 8-9) 

e—Jacob stops overnight in the open, 
sleeping with a stone for a pillow (verses 
10-11) 

f—Jacob has a dream (verses 12-15) 

g—Jacob awakes sure that God is with 
him (verse 16) 

h—He is suddenly filled with fear be- 
cause of this new knowledge (verse 17) 


i—Jacob makes a monument of his stone 
pillow, anointing it with oil (verse 18) 

j—He calls the place by a new name, 
Beth-el (verse 19) 


k—Jacob makes a bargain with God 
(verses 20-22) 


3. Cutting the Story: 


It is not necessary to tell all of the inci- 
dents included in the Bible record. The 
purpose in telling the story should deter- 
mine which parts of the record will be in- 
cluded. Suppose that the teacher were 
telling this story of Jacob to help the 
pupils understand that God is ever near. 
Sections c, d, (above) deal with Esau and 
should be omitted in this particular tell- 
ing. In the same way sections h and k 
may be omittted in this particular telling. 
This is not to suggest that these portions 
are not true. Rather, they are separate 
stories in themselves and simply are not 
necessary for this particular story whose 
purpose is to show the ever-nearness of 
God. 
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4. Rearranging for Chronology (Time): 
Younger children have little sense of — 
space or time; therefore each event must 
be told in the order in which it occurred, 
even though the Biblical record may not 
be put down in just that order. For ex- 
ample, the reason for Jacob’s loneliness as 
he travelled is mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, Genesis 27; some brief mention 
of this should be included. In addition, 
item b above tells us that Jacob went to 
his uncle’s home. Actually, that is the end 
of the story, and all the rest is an account 
of what happened on the trip. This point 
should come last, or may be omitted. 


5. Expanding the Story: 


The greatest care possible should be 
used in expanding the story. Children 
are easily confused when imaginative in- 
cidents are added to the Biblical record. 
When they grow old enough to read the 
Bible for themselves, they may wonder 
about all the boy Jesus’ playmates of 
whom they have heard. Imaginative 
stories may be told, but they should be 
identified as such. 

However, certain other types of ex- 
panded material may very well be in- 
cluded. The story may need additional 
background — customs, geography, eco- 
nomic life, etc. For example, in the Jacob 
story, it would be helpful for children to 
know that in Jacob’s time people believed 
that the God of the tribe lived near the 
tribe. Therefore when Jacob went on a 
journey to a distant country he thought 
he was leaving his God behind and travel- 
ling alone. Inclusion of this point would 
aid greatly in making the meaning clear. 
In addition, portions from earlier pas- 
sages may be included, such as a sugges- 
tion that Jacob and his brother had quar- 
reled, in order to make the meaning 
clearer. We may also add details of per- 
sonal emotion, such as Jacob’s possible 
thoughts of loneliness as he travelled. 

However, we should by all means avoid 
making Old Testament characters seem 
better than they were. When we picture 
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such people as Jacob or David as perfect, 
we bar them from seeming real, and their 
experiences helpful, to our pupils. 

Having taken the above five steps in 
preparing the story, the teacher may now 
outline the story as she will tell it. Miss 
Whitehouse presents the following outline 
of “Jacob Learns That God Is Near.” 


a—Isaac sends Jacob to his uncle’s 
house. 

b—Jacob starts out on his first long 
journey alone. 

c—He stops to spend the night among 
strange hills. 

d—He feels lonely, ashamed and a little 
afraid. 

e—He thinks of his parents and brother 
in their tent-home. 

f—He perhaps wishes that he had not 
cheated Esau. 

g—He wishes that God were nearer so 
that he might talk to Him. 

h—He falls asleep with a stone for a 
pillow. 

i—He hears God speak to him in a won- 
derful dream. 

j—He wakes up knowing that God is 
near him wherever he is. 

k—He gives a new name, Bethel, to the 
place where he made this discovery. 


Next, the teacher should write down 
the story, observing the following rules: 


Do not go backward in time: begin at 
the beginning and let each point be a step 
forward. 
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Put everything possible into direct dis- 
course: “Quote” rather than speak indi- 
rectly about something Jacob said. 

Be concrete and vivid in detail: Do not 
say “food,” but speak of dried cheese, or 
dates, or bread-cakes. 


End on an inspirational level: When 
you have reached the real point of the 
story—in Jacob’s case, his feeling that 
God is ever near—end as quickly as pos- 
sible. Do not add anti-climactic details. 


Never Moralize: The children will get 
the point and meaning for their own ex- 
perience if you have prepared the story 
carefully. They resent having the point 
explained. 

Oe ee 

When the class session comes, with the 
actual telling of the story, your narrative 
will be most effective if these things are 
kept in mind: 

Use words which the children under- 
stand; know the story thoroughly but do 
not memorize it word-for-word ; time your 
story—3-4 minutes for kindergarteners, 
6-7 minutes for primaries, and 8-9 min- 
utes for juniors; look at the children while 
telling the story; stop when you have fin- 
ished! , 


Confidence, skill, and effectiveness come 
with careful preparation and continued 
practice. The conscientious teacher will 
take the art of telling’ Bible stories seri- 
ously, for the story is a most important 
way of guiding children’s Christian 
growth. 

—Frances EASTMAN 
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Gleaned From Our Church Papers 


Lihue Christian Church 


The Women’s Society and the 
church council sponsored a bazaar on 
June 15th, which was a great success, 
netting a profit of about $620. 

The Sunday School had an outdoor 
party in the church yard on Sunday, 
July 14th. The teachers of the Begin- 
ners department were in charge of 
races and games, and the Junior teach- 
ers were in charge of refreshments. 

On June 30th, the junior and inter- 
mediate departments enjoyed hearing 
a story by Rev. Mitsuo Aaki of Puu- 
nene, Maui, who was here as a delegate 
to the Territorial Aha. 

The upstairs of the kindergarten hall 
has been painted and remodeled and is 
being used for a sewing school by Mrs. 
Sakimae of Koloa. She has a capacity en- 
rollment of 25 pupils. 

Mr. George Masaki and Miss Mitsue 
Mikasa have accepted the heavy respon- 
sibility of church treasurers, succeed- 
ing Mr. Keizo Yasuda, who has moved 
to Oahu. 


Community Church of Honolulu 


The Community Kids’ Camp has 
been in full swing for three weeks — 
with an average of about 60 children 
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every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
afternoons. 

Recently the featured excursion was 
to the Bishop Museum where everyone 
was much interested in the whale, the 
king’s and queen’s throne, the stuffed 
birds, the scenes of old Hawaiian life, 
etc. Thanks go to Mrs. James Doo, Mr. 
Orison Pang and Mrs. Philip Young for 
providing transportation for this trip. 

One Saturday afternoon a_ special 
treat was the guest speaker, Mr. Regi- 
nald Carter of the Hui Manu, who 
talked about Birds of Hawaii and 
showed large colored paintings. 

The closing campfire program was 
held on Saturday, August 3, when 
parents were invited to a party and to 
see the work that the children had done 
in the camp. ; 

A meeting of the Religious Education 
committtee was held at the church at 
7:30 p. m. Wednesday evening, July 
17th, according to Mrs. K. F. Lum, 
chairman. Plans were made for the 
chtrch school for the coming year be- 
ginning in September. 

In accordance with suggestions ad- 
vanced at the Lenten University of Life 
series, the committee will investigate 
the possibilities of forming a parents’ 
discussion group. Some of the topics to 
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be studied by such a group, if one is 
formed, may include religious discus- 
sion in the home, sex education for 
children, and choice of schools. 


The Rev. Richard W. Wong has been 
elected general chairman of the Chinese 
Christian Youth Conference of the East 
Coast, and will be in charge of the ac- 
tivities of this group during the coming 
year. Richard, a member of our church, 
is at present pastor of the Chinese Chris- 
tian Center in Philadelphia. He is 
planning to return to Honolulu for a 
visit during his vacation in August. 

After an absence of four weeks, the 
choir, under the direction of Richard 
Choy, is resuming participation in our 
Sunday morning services. Activities of 
the choir have been curtailed recently by 
the withdrawal of its director, Mrs. 
Rose Mau, and by the loss of a few 
members. 

Mrs. Mau has been forced to relin- 
quish the directorship because of the 
pressure of personal business. She had 
been with the choir for many years and 
it was largely through her indefatigable 
efforts that the choir gradually grew, 
spiritually and musically. It is with re- 
grets that her resignation has been ac- 
cepted. 

~Mr. Wood has announced the ap- 
pointment of Richard Choy as interim 
director. 


Waialua Pilgrim Church 


Rev. Osumi took seven young people 
to Kauai on a speaking tour from August 
7 to 13. They visited all the churches on 
Kauai and took over all services and meet- 
ings. The team consisted of: 


Soloists: ‘Toshio Tanaka 
Nancy Yamamoto 
Pianist: Sally Furukawa 


Speakers: Melvin Maeshiro 
Saeko Sakumoto 

Chairman: Takeichi Nakamura 

Reader: Eileen Sato 


Word has come from Kauai, saying that 
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the Kauai young people keenly enjoyed the 
coming of the team. 


Kahului Union Church 


The Vacation Church Schools of Ka- 
hului and Waihee have come to a close 
with success. Kahului had an enrollment 
of 80 during June 17-28, and Waihee had 
30 during July 10-12. 

With the help of the University of 
Hawaii girls: the Misses Kam Lang 
Chang, Kank-Hi Moon, Tokie Harada 
and Hope Nishi, the children enjoyed 
their two weeks of Bible study, craft, and 
recreation. 

The Kahului Union Church’s Cub Pack 
13 now has the permanent possession of 
the lovely silver cup trophy for winning 
two years in succession and for being 
crowned as Central Maui District’s Cub 
Softball league champions. This lovely 
trophy was donated by the late Lawrence 
“Chu” Baldwin to the Central Maui Dis- 
trict Boy Scout Council to be given to the 
championship team in the district softball 
league. Last year our boys won it very 
easily and went throughout the season 
without any defeat. This year the team 
suffered only one defeat but turned around 
and came back with a smashing victory. 
We wish to thank Mr. and Mrs. Mutsuo 
Hashimoto for the fine work and a job 
well done. Mrs. Florence Hashimoto is 
the backbone of the Cub Pack. 


Beretania Church of Christ 


With a capacity congregation from all 
the churches of Oahu, Dr. Jesse Hays 
Baird spoke at a special service sponsored 
by our Beretania Church with the co- 
operation of the Youth Committee of the 
Honolulu Council of Churches on July 28. 
His topic was “Life Overflowing.” The 
Honolulu Bible Training School Choir, 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Car- 
baugh, sang “Sweeter as the Years Go 
By,” arranged by Sodestrom, and “Spirit 
of God,” by Atkinson-Harris. Norma 
Faaborg of the St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
sang Malotte’s ‘Twenty-third Psalm.” 
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Other participants included Floyd 
Uchima, president of the District Young 
People’s Fellowship of the Episcopal 
Church, Raymond Miederhaus, organist 
for the Army-Navy USO, Rev. Harold 
deGroff of the Navigators and Rev. Jow. 

The much anticipated School of Relig- 
ion will be held September 4, 11, 18, and 
25 in observance of our Church’s 31st an- 
niversary, the Worship Committee an- 
nounces. These sessions to be held at 6 
p. m. every Wednesday evening will take 
the place of the regular mid-week prayer 
meeting, which will be suspended during 
the month of September. 

For the first meeting, Miss Etta 
Peoples, Religious Education Director of 
the Honolulu Council of Churches, will be 
guest speaker, speaking on the subject, 
“The Meaning and Techniques of Wor- 
ship.” Following will be “Christian Art,” 
of which Mr. Edgar Schenck of the 
Honolulu Academy of Art will lecture on. 
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“Religious Music” and “Christian Litera- 
ture” will be discussed by Dr. J. Leslie 
Dunstan, General Secretary of the Ha- 
waiian Board of Missions. 

The meetings are open to church- 
member friends and the public. A slight 
fee of 50c will be charged for registration. 
Plans are also being formulated for fel- 
lowship suppers before each meeting. 

Appointed by Vice-chairman Ching Lin 
Sing, the Worship Committee under Mrs. 
Lillian Pang are going ahead with plans 
for a family observance of the Church’s 
31st anniversary to be held September 29. 
Tentative plans call for a whole day’s cele- 
bration beginning with a special morning | 
worship service plus special choral music, 
a luncheon and fellowship period after 
worship, a special anniversary edition of 
the Beretania MERCURY and climaxing 
with a music nite for all the young people 
and young adults of the church to be held 
in the evening. 
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News of the American Board 


Boston, Mass., July 24, 1946. 


Rev. and Mrs. Elton Winslow Brown 
of Chelmsford, Mass., both New England 
born and bred, have been appointed as 
Congregational rural missionaries for 
service in the Philippine Islands by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Brown has been pas- 
tor of the Central Congregational Church 
of Chelmsford for the past two years. 
The Browns, who have two children, 
Elton W. Jr., 2% years old, and Rebecca 
Jane, 14 months, hope to sail for the 
Philippines by October. 

Asked why he had decided to become 
a missionary, Mr. Brown replied: “I have 
always been interested in missions and 
have encouraged every church to give. 
I do not think in terms of ‘Home’ and 
‘Foreign’ and the pastoral ministry of the 
churches. These are just the same thing 
under different circumstances. The field 
is the world, and there is but one min- 
istry of service. I have but one life to 
give and I want to give it where it will 
count for the most. The need, the chal- 
lenge, the opportunity and the circum- 
stances today seem to present to me a 
clear call to missionary service.”’ 

Mr. Brown, who is the son of Harold 
I. Brown and the grandson of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elton A. Brown of South Hanson, 
was born in Cohasset, Mass., and is a 
graduate of the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University. His mother, Mrs. Ruby 
E. Brown, resides at 3950 West 8th St., 
Los Angeles, California. Mr. Brown is 
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a nephew of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Ben- 
son of Hanson, Mass. He has four sis- 
ters: Miss Doris Brown of 105 E. 15th 
St., New York City; Mrs. Robert S. 
Winter, Jr., Campina Court, Miami, 
Florida; Miss Florence Sherry of New 
York City and Mrs. Ralph Wilson of 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Brown (Mary Evelyn George), 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
H. George of Wrentham, Mass., where 
she was born. She is the sister of Mur- 
ray George of Dedham, Mass., and Major 
Raymond George of the U. S. Marine 
Air Corps. Mrs. Brown is the niece of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse George of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr. Brown was pastor from 1939 to 
1941 of the East Taunton First Congre- 
gational Church, and from 1942 to 1944 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Hanover, Mass. 

“The United States is well liked in Tur- 
key today because of its interest in helping 
others and because it has no ambitions for 
political aggrandizement in the Near East. 
Americans working in that country, 
therefore, are welcome guests and receive 
favorable treatment,” says William Sage 
Woolworth, Jr., Congregational educator 
and Director of American College Insti- 
tute, Tarsus, Turkey, on the eve of sail- 
ing back to the East. Mr. Woolworth, 
with his wife Mrs. Pauline Rehder Wool- 
worth, left New York Monday, July 22, 
on the Marine Carp. 

During part of his recent furlough Mr. 
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Woolworth had been Acting Associate 
Secretary for the Near East at the Inter- 
national Headquarters of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, Boston, 
Mass., and had been making his home at 
163 Grove Street, Auburndale, Mass. 
The Woolworths left their two children 
Dorothy L. and Robert Sage Woolworth 
in America. Dorothy is a student at Rus- 
sell Sage College and Robert is a student 
at the Newton High School. 

Mr. Woolworth was born in New York 
City, and is a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and Union Theological Seminary. 
He first went to Turkey following World 
War I in 1919. Mrs. Woolworth was 
born in Moorhead, Minnesota and edu- 
cated at normal school and Kennedy 
School of Missions. She went to the Near 
East first as a single woman worker. She 
met Mr. Woolworth there and they were 
married in 1924. 

American College Institute, of which 
Mr. Woolworth is the Director, is located 
in the ancient home of St. Paul, and was 
founded in 1887. It is rendering a type of 
training for Turkish boys which is highly 
approved by the Turkish government. It 
has a student body of some 200, and most 
of its graduates go on to the Turkish Uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Woolworth is the son of Rev. and 
Mrs. W. Sage Woolworth, 235 Sound 
Beach Avenue, Old Greenwich, Conn. He 
is the brother of Mrs. Martin Hull of 186 
Field Point Road, also of Greenwich, 
Conn. Mrs. Woolworth is the sister of 
Frank Rehder, Glyndon, Minnesota, Mrs. 
William H. Crabbenhoft, Mrs. Herman 
Tonsfeldt, and Mr. Henning Rehder, all 
of Sabin, Minnesota; Mrs. Henry Aigner 
and Max Rehder, both of Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, and Mr. Edward Rehder of Com- 
stock, Minnesota. 


Other Congregational workers who 
sailed on the Marine Carp for Turkey 
were Mrs. Cyril H. Haas, mother of Mr. 
William Nesbitt Haas of Detroit, Michi- 
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gan; Mrs. Olive Otis and Mrs. Geraldine 
Johnston, both of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and Mr. K. Hector Haas of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Mrs. Haas is rejoining 
her husband, Cyril H. Haas, M.D., a med- 
ical worker in Ardena, Turkey. 


Boston, Mass., July 22, 1946. 

After three weeks on the liberty ship, 
Henry Wilson, during which time they 
occupied the gunners’ quarters over the 
stern, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest W. Riggs, 
former Melrose, Mass., residents, reached 
Boston today from Thessaloniki, Greece, 
where Mr. Riggs is President of Anatolia 
College. 

There were only six passengers on the 
liberty ship, and among them were Mr. 
and Mrs. Hiram Sibley. Mr. Sibley, who 
has been administrative officer for 
UNRRA in Thessaloniki, is the son of 
Mr. Harper Sibley of New York City, 
President of the newly consolidated 
Church World Service. He expressed to 
Mr. Riggs his appreciation of the help of 
Anatolia College students. “If Greece is 
to be prepared to face the future as a 
democratic nation, it must have leaders 
who have had the background of training 
for democracy,” said Mr. Sibley. “Ana- 
tolia College shines like a beacon in 
Northern Greece, holding out the precepts 
and methods of democracy and teaching 
the leadership so greatly needed in Greece. 
The finest that America can offer Greece 
in her adversity is the teaching and train- 
ing of Anatolia College.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Riggs are Congregational 
educators, and Anatolia College was 
founded by the American Board of For- 
eign Missions in 1921, but now has its 
own Board of Trustees. Mr. and Mrs. 
Riggs have come to America at this time 
for the purpose of raising funds for the 
college, which is a Christian non-sectarian 
institution chartered under the State of 
Massachusetts. The Riggs will make their 
headquarters at 14 Beacon Street. 

When the German army invaded Greece 
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Mr. and Mrs. Riggs escaped only a few 
hours ahead of the troops. Mr. Riggs re- 
turned to Greece in November, 1944, to 
reopen Anatolia College. Now they have 
left Anatolia College with over 400 stu- 
dents, and with both the faculty and stu- 
dent body exhibiting a fine spirit of co- 
operation. 

Mr. Riggs became President of Ana- 
tolia College in 1943 following a period of 
service in the Foreign Department of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions at 
their International Headquarters, Boston, 
Mass. 


Boston, Mass., April 26. 


Miss Ethel Lovatt, R.N., Congrega- 
tional missionary nurse from Lubec, 
Maine, is sailing Saturday, April 27, from 
New Orleans, Louisiana, for her post in 
North China under the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, Boston. 

Miss Lovatt, who is the daughter of 
Mrs. Fred C. Lovatt, of Lubec, Maine, 
was born in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
and she is a graduate of Lubec High 
School, Farmington Normal School and 
of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
Boston. 

When Miss Lovatt first went to China 
in 1940 she left the post of Surgical Teach- 
ing Supervisor in the Maine General Hos- 
pital, Portland, Maine. She was stationed 
at the American Board Tungchow Hospi- 
tal, North China, not far from Peking. 
War soon interrupted her career and after 
a period as a civilian prisoner of war in 
Weihsien Prison Camp, North China, 
Miss Lovatt returned to American on the 
Gripsholm. 

Miss Lovatt has secured her B.S. in Ed. 
at Boston University since her return 
from China and has also taken special 
work in Chinese at Yale University. She 
also has been serving in the Salem, Massa- 
chusetts Hospital. 

In May 1940 Miss Lovatt was commis- 
sioned as a career missionary in the Wil- 
liston Congregational Church, Portland, 
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Maine, before the 114th Annual Meeting 
of the Congregational Christian Confer- 
ence of Maine. 


Boston, Mass., April 26. 


Miss Laura D. Ward, Congregational 
educationalist and sister of Dr. Mark H. 
Ward, 24 Mountfort Road, Newton High- 
lands, Massachusetts, is sailing this Satur- 
day, April 27, from New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, for Foochow, China, to resume her 
services under the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Miss Ward, a thorough-going New 
England product, was born in Newton 
Center and educated at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. She will work in Diongloh, a suburb 
of Foochow, where she is supervisor of 
Christian work with women and children 
among Chinese churches in a wide rural 
area and a teacher in one of the mission 
high schools. 

Miss Ward taught in the public schools 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, and Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, before first going to 
China in 1914. When she came home for 
this most recent furlough she was en route 
four months traveling by truck, plane and 
ship, including a flight “over the hump” 
into India. She has been making her fur- 
lough home with her sister, Mrs. Helen 
A. Ward of 119 Wood End Road, Newton 
Highlands, Massachusetts. 

Miss Ward is from a famous New Eng- 
land missionary family. Her mother was 
born in Turkey, the daughter of Congre- 
gational missionaries. Her father was for 
years Treasurer of the American Board. 
Her sister, Miss Mary W. Ward, has been 
a missionary in Turkey for many years. 
Her brother, Dr. Mark Hopkins Ward, 
was formerly a medical missionary in Tur- 
key and is now Medical Secretary of the 
American Board with headquarters in 
Boston. ‘Two other brothers, now in 
America, Dr. Edwin St. John Ward of 
Templeton, Massachusetts, and W. E. D. 
Ward of Lebanon, Massachusetts, have 
served respectively in Syria and in India 
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as missionaries. In the younger genera- 
tion Miss Ward has a nephew, Rev. Philip 
H. Ward, teaching in the Near East 
School of Theology, Beirut, Syria, and a 
niece, Mrs. Frances Beach Bingham, on 
‘furlough from China. 


Laura Ward has lived through more 
tense moments in China than some in the 
entire lifetime of the average American 
-at home. Not alone has she seen civil war, 
bandit up-risings, Communism and Japa- 
“nese invasions, but she was once on a 
coastal steamer that was kidnapped by 
pirates. Her work takes her into isolated 
areas where she uses primitive methods 
of travel, eats rice and fish diets and 
sleeps on bed boards. In the little country 
‘churches where she works she has devel- 
oped an amazing amount of Christian Chi- 
nese lay leadership. Knowing the forti- 
‘tude of China’s Christians, Miss Ward is 
eager to get back to her job and help her 
Chinese friends face the still turbulent 
days ahead. 


| Miss Ward is the special missionary 
_representative in China of the Mystic Con- 
_gregational Church, Medford, Massachu- 
setts. During her recent furlough she has 
taken special studies at Scarritt College 
and at Yale University in Chinese. 


Chaplains to Organized Labor 


At the recent session of the New York 
East Conference of the Methodist Church 
Bishop Oxnam appointed Rev. Charles C. 
Webber and Rev. Nelson H. Cruikshank 
“chaplains to organized labor.”” Mr. Web- 

ber is president of the Virginia CIO Coun- 
cil and director of the State CIO-Political 
Action Commitee. Mr. Cruickshank is 
director, Social Insurance Activities, 

_ American Federation of Labor. These ap- 

-pointments make recognition of the regu- 
lar ministerial standing and Conference 
relationship of the two men although they 
are employed by labor organizations. The 
title is new and may become a precedent 
for other appointments. 
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A Roman Catholic Bishop’s 
Message 


At the time of the ecumenical meetings 
in Geneva last February, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva, 
and Fribourg, Switzerland, wrote a letter 
to Bishop Brilioth of Sweden, from which 
these excerpts are taken: 


“T want to thank you again for that visit 
which allowed me, on my side, to say how much 
I desire to have a share in this great work for 
the reunion of Christians. We still do not see 
how that union can come about, for we cannot 
suppress our differences by seeking some ‘low- 
est common denominator’ which would be purely 
artificial and only deform our faith. It would be 
treason to abandon one iota of the truth which 
we have received. But, on the other hand, union 
cannot come about as the triumph of one party 
over others as is the case in temporal affairs. 
Between these two extremes, the corruption of 
truth and the suppression of one’s adversary, 
there is room for a solution which is in true 
conformity to the spirit of Jesus Christ, the 
solution of reconciliation. 


“How can it take place? It is premature to 
say. But if this miracle is to happen we must 
all pray for it to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to the end that His kingdom may come 
in truth and love. 

“While you are meeting at Geneva to pursue 
this essential problem, my prayers are ascend- 
ing with yours in union with that which our 
Lord offered on the eve of His Passion: “That 
they all may be one, even as we are one.’ I 
should be grateful to you if you would express 
these sentiments to the members of the Con- 
ference.” 


BIBLE STUDY 


(Continued from Page 14) 


True 6. Joseph took advantage of the 

False opportunity to take revenge up- 
on his brothers. 

True 7. Joseph saved Egypt and the 

False Israelites from starvation, by 
his foreseeing famine ahead. 

True 8. Simeon was kept prisoner by 

False Joseph. 

True , 9. Because the people did not save 
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False when there was plenty, Joseph 
did not harken to their cry 


when there was famine. 


True 10. 
False 


Benjamin, the youngest of 
Jacob’s sons, did not go along 
on the first trip the sons made 
into Egypt. 


Sunday, October 20 
Chapters 43, 44, 45, and 46 


Test III 


(Draw a circle around the word in the 
following Bible verses which makes the 
statements wrong.) 


1. “. . . the man said unto us, Ye shall 
not see my face, except your brother 
never be with you.” 
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. “And take double money in your 
hand... . Take also your brother, and 
arise, go not again unto the man.” 

3 Snyour tatherswellaseceats Hesyer 
alive? And they answered, .. . he is 
dead.” 

4. “And he commanded the steward of 

the house, saying, Don’t fill the men’s 

sacks with food... .” 


. “Then they speedily took down every 
man his sack to the ground, and 
opened every man his sack. And he 
searched ...and the cup was found in 
Simeon’s sack.” 

6. “And he said, I am Joseph, your 

father, whom ye sold into Egypt.” 
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7. “Haste ye and go up to my father, 
and say unto him, Thus saith thy son 
Joseph, God hath made me lord of all 
Israel: come down unto me and tarry 
not.” 


8. “And they went...unto Jacob their 
father, and told him, saying, Joseph 
is not alive. . . . And Jacob’s heart 
fainted, for he believed them not.” 

9, “And God spoke unto Israel in the 
visions of the night and said... I will 
go down with thee into Egypt; and I 
will never bring thee up again.” 


10. “And Israel said unto Joseph, Now 
let me live, since I have seen thy face, 
because thou art yet alive.” 


Sunday, October 27 
Chapters 47, 48, 49, and 50 


Test IV 


(Check the answers which correctly | 
complete the following sentences. ) 


1. Joseph told Pharaoh that his father | 
and brothers 
A. were starving : 
B. had settled in Goshen 4 
C. wanted him to return to Canaan 


. Pharaoh told Joseph that Joseph’s | 
father and brothers 
A. were unwelcome in Egypt 
B. were welcome in Egypt 
C. were a curse to Egypt 


3. Jacob told Pharaoh 
A. his blessing was upon Pharaoh 
B. his anger was kindled against 
Pharaoh 
C. his sons would war with Pharaoh 
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4. Joseph gave to his family 
A. the least of the land—in revenge 
B. the same as to all Egyptians 
C. the best of the land 
. Joseph took from the Egyptians in 
return for food 
A. nothing 
B. their gratitude 
C. their possessions and their serv- 
ices 
6. Jacob asked to be buried 
A. in an Egyptian pyramid 
B. ina cave in Canaan 
C. in the waters of the Nile 
7. Joseph’s sons were 
A. Manasseh and Ephraim 
B. Judah and Benjamin 
C. Reuben and Simeon 
8. Jacob’s sons became 
A. Egypt’s ruling family 
B. Israel’s twelve tribes 
C. Jesus’ twelve disciples 


on 
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9, Joseph took his father’s body back to 
Canaan and then 
A. resettled there himself 
B. conquered the land 
C. returned to Egypt 
10. Joseph died in 
A. Egypt 
B. Canaan 
Ciisrael 


Answers to Tests 
Test I 
Canaan, Israel, Joseph, coat, colors, 
Joseph, dreams, slay, Reuben, pit, pit, 
Egypt, sold, Jacob, Joseph, Potiphar, 
wife, prison. 


Test II 
1. True 4. False 7. True 
2. False 5. True 8. True 
3. False 6. False 9. False 
10. ‘True 
Test III 
1. never 4, Don’t 7. Israel 
2. not 5. Simeon’s 8. not 
3. dead 6. father 9. never 
10. live 
Test IV 
j NS: 4.C Fok 
Zot eyed: rat ts 
3. A 6. B Mg 
LOSFA: 


NEWS NOTES—MRS. HACKETT 
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“There is much being done with visual 
and sound aids and there are great possi- 
bilities for us. Visual education is an ideal 

, ” 
means for the Woman’s Board groups, 


MAILE BUTTER 


Tastes Better 


FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD 
GROCERS 
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YAT LOY CO. 


* 
“Quality Merchandise 
for the Entire Family” 


* 


12-26 S. King St. Phone 3122 


oN ITING 


HAWAII 
* 
INTER-ISLAND 


Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. 
Fort and Merchant Streets 
HeOONSO. Leeuw U 


INSURANCE 


* 


We are General Agents for the Hawaiian 
Islands for the 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Law Union & Rock Ins. Co., Ltd. 
The American Ins. Co. of Newark, N.J. 
Union Marine & General Ins. Co., Ltd. 
British & Foreign Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Ocean Accident & Guaranty Corp., Ltd. 
Lincoln National Life Ins, Co. 


* 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO. 


LIMITED 
HONOLULU — HILO 


NEW YORK — SAN FRANCISCO 
MANILA 


For HEALTH 
and 


HAPPINESS 
Drink 


Protected @Milik 


Young Laundry & 
Dry Cleaning Co., Ltd. 


* 


184 S. King St. - Phone 6036 
879 Kapiolani Blvd. - Phone 4538 


WE HAVE RETURNED 
to the 
WATERFRONT 


City Transfer Co., Ltd. 


Corner QUEEN and FORT 


Phone 1281 


COMPLETE 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


Casualty 
Life 


HOME 


OF MAWAILI, LTO. 
129 90. KING ST. 


Fire * Marine °* 
Automobile - 
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writes Mrs. Hackett. There are sound and | 
silent movies, slides and recordings being | 
made for use in many fields. | 

Mrs. Hackett speaks of the study sub- 
jects for the coming year. “The emphasis 
is on Race. This year is the 100th Anni- 
versary of the American Missionary So- 
ciety, and so a logical year to stress the 
past, present and future of the Negro 
race.” 

The American Missionary Society has’ 
done much for the education of the Negro, 
providing leadership in the establishment 
of many well-known Negro Colleges. At 
Grinnell a group of Negro young people, 
the Dillard University players, did three 
one-act religious plays. The ‘Talladega 
College choir, also Negro, sang at all the 
evening worship services. Mrs. Hackett 
says that slides of different Negro colleges 
were shown at Grinnell. 

The Woman’s Board looks forward to 
hearing Mrs. Hackett’s report in full on 
the wonderful days spent at the General 
Council. 


DINDIGUL, MADURA DIST. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the other if you touch some of the rafters 
they fall in dust as the white ants have 
been doing their deadly work. Every 
month there are also the monthly ac- 
counts, pay slips and Department accounts 
to be kept up to date for two local councils. 

Does this sound like the life of a mis- 
sionary? It all has to be done and cer- 
tainly gives one a good variety of occupa- 


Take a Tip from Your 
Servel 


Serve in Silence 


HONOLULU GAS CO. 
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tion. There is plenty of writing to be done 
as well—I must not leave that out. 

For one month at the end of the year 
I had the pleasure of having the company 
of a younger missionary who was staying 
with me to study Tamil. Tomorrow is 
the day for the written examination for 
those who have to pass their language 
examinations, and this same friend has 
come to stay with me in order that she 
may take hers. I am supervising those 
examinations for a day and a half. 

The war is over, but still I knit. I am 
now working on long stockings for my- 
self and baby clothes for a new-comer. 

Kodai is not so cold this year because 
—alas—the plains are very, very hot due 
to the failure of the rains at the end of last 
year. I expect to stay up later to make up 
the time I lost at the beginning of the 
season. 

While I was acting as Superintendent 
of the Sunday School they needed a set 
of lessons. I prepared 52 lessons on the 
Life of Christ and had it translated. Then 
our pastor wanted to have Old Testament 
lessons as well on alternative Sundays. I 
prepared them for a shorter period but 
want to get on with that work here in 
Kodai; I fear it will be too much to finish 
in addition to the other work I have in the 
remaining month left me. 

I shall hope to write another letter be- 
fore the end of the year and in the mean- 
while hope to hear from you again. 


Very sincerely yours, 
B. K. Smita. 


The only bank in Hawaii with this 
protection is 


AMERICAN SECURITY BANK 


King and Nuuanu Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 


x 
It’s worth going back for a 
second helping! That’s why 
Love’s Crispy Crackers are a 
saving grace in every house- 
hold. .They are also ideal. 
with cheese, or condiments, 

for unexpected. guests. 
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JUST AS YOU WISH! 
Many families are impressed 
by our thoughtful service 


WILLIAMS MORTUARY, LTD. 


“Chapel of the Chimes’ 
PHONES 3524 OR 79589 


46 years 


of Service 


to the people of Hawaii 
with widely diversified 


lines of merchandise 


* 


The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. 


King and Bishop Streets 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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Only those can answer it who can hear, 
and they will answer as they hear. Once 
there was a father and his two children. 
At the breakfast table the father asked that 
during the day the children were not to go 
to the river swimming. Soon thereafter, 
they each went their way, the father to his 
office, the children to their play. One of 
the children spent the hours with his 
friends in games loved by young folk; the 
other went swimming. At dinner that 
night the father joyously asked, “and what 
have you been doing?” To one child that 
was an invitation to a happy sharing of 
experience ; to the other it was the voice 
of doom. So with God speaking. The 
events of our day may ring with the sound 
of a righteous judgment; or they may be 
the whisper of God’s ever present king- 
dom. But whatever may be the message, 
the church must tell men that God now 
speaks to them in language that is loud 
and insistent. 

3) The church must remind men that 
God seeks to save them. God would not 
cast men aside; nor does He stand idly by 
while men run themselves into ruin. He is 
ever seeking to break through the barriers 
men build between Him and them; ever 
seeking to release men from the bonds 
they put on themselves, ever seeking to 
lift them out of the morass of their own 
making to a life of freedom and peace. Be 
sure that men are going to try to save 


We Are All Working Men and Women 


Workers of every kind, bankers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clerks, stenographers, 
and those who do hard “‘unskilled’’ labor, are valuable customers of this Bank, and 
everyone finds the kind of banking service he requires for his own special need. 


We Will Welcome Your Account 


BRANCHES LOCATED AT—Mokapu, Waikiki, Kaimuki, Waipahu, Waialua and Pearl Harbor, Oahu; Lihue and Kapaa, 
Kauai; Wailuku, Lahaina and Paia, Maui; Hilo, Honokaa, Kohala, Kealakekua and Pahala, Hawaii. 
COLLECTION OFFICES—Aiea, Ewa and Wahiawa, Oahu; Hana, Maui; Kaunakakai and Maunaloa, Molokai. 
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themselves in some way. Events that hap- 


pen teach men their needs, and they will HAVE YOU VISITED 


seek fulfillment for these needs. Through 


the rearrangement of human _relation- OURS Rests ee © Bate. 
ships, the acquisition of material goods, YAZIE. IN THEIR NEW 
the development of protective power, and 

even through the building of idols men LOCATION AT 
will search for a better world and a better 


life, for they want salvation of the world 
and the life they now have. & Honolulu Paper Ca, Ltd. 


SS ALA MOANA AT SOUTH st. 


It is the task of the church to give men 
the word that God has already provided 
a means for their salvation and that He 
wants them to avail themselves of that 
means. The church must be like the sign 
board standing by the fork in the trail in 
the fastnesses of the Eastern mountains. 
When people saw the sign they were 
troubled for it pointed down a path that 
appeared to go in the wrong direction and 
was narrow and steep. Many that came to 
the signpost shrugged their shoulders and 
unheedingly went the other way. Those Dependable 
who obeyed its direction found their way . 
to their destination. ; Trust Service 


We could go on further for there are for 
other words the church can use. But all ss 
of them have one thing in common: They All Hawaii 
are, as are the ones we have mentioned, 
part of God’s Word to men. The church 
speaks, as do all other institutions, for the 
power which it represents. The church is, 


if you like, God’s voice among men, 
charged with saying to men what God BISHOP TRUST 


would have it say. 


But there is more to this than simply 
reading out of a book or repeating some 


ALL OVER TITHE WORLD 


Do your shopping for Better Foods . . Quality Meats . . Island and Mainland Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables . . at Piggly Wiggly Stores. There is one located in your neighborhood. 


1409 So. Beretania St. 2456 Kalakaua Ave. Waialae Ave. and Church St. 
Walalae and 10th Aves. Nuuanu and Pauoa Rd. 1869 No. King St. 
2018 Kalakaua Ave. 1250 Punchbowl St. Wahiawa, Oahu 


WESTERN STATES GROCERY HAWAII, LTD. 


Owners and Operators 
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Lauhala Purses and true they may be. For if the church is| 
to say to men the things it must say it must | 
have within itself the power which will 
Jewelry Items enable it to speak. Within itself, in the life 
it possesses, the church must know the| 
reality behind the words it utters. It must} 
worship the one true God; it must hear | 
Him speaking; and it must have felt His 


Mckeufi tuiad tows 
; saving power. Then and only then will 
the church be able to perform its task. 


Then and only then will its words ring 
true. It will be not a voice of western 
society, but a voice sounding forth the 
message committed to its care. 


well memorized dogmas, however sacred | 


Carved Hawaiian Trays 


An Episcopal clergyman who was pass- 
as ing his vacation in a remote country dis- 
trict met an old farmer who declared he 


Wall, Nichols Co., Ltd. i cote what coca aa belong?” asked 


Headquarters for the clergyman. 


Technical Books “Don’t know nawthin’ ’bout any par- 
67 S. KING ST. PHONE 6067 ish,” was the answer. 

“Who confirmed you, then?” was the 
next question. 
we “Nobuddy,” answered the farmer. 

To Win is to Serve! “Then how are you an Episcopalian ?” 
asked the clergyman. 

DO YOUR PART— “Well,” was the reply, “you see it’s this 

BUY BONDS! way. Last winter I went to church, an’ it 

was called ’Piscopal, an’ I heered them say 

CITY MILL CO LTD as how they left undone what they’d 

or : oughter a done, and they’d done things 

LUMBER DEALERS what they’d oughtenter a done, and I says 

Honolulu Phone 6081 to myself, says I: ‘That’s my fix, exac'ly.’ 
So ever sence then I’ve been a ’Piscopal.” 


Buy United States Savin gs Bonds 
and Stamps 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Dillingham Transportation Building 
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HOME BUILDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1852 


LEY US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME 


Our Home Building Department is completely staffed and ready to advise 
and assist you in building your own home as soon as necessary materials 
become available. We will help you with your planning, financing and final 
construction. 


Call Our 


HOME BUILDING 
DEPARTMENT 


177 South King Street 
TELEPHONE 1261 
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TOWARD A RICHER TOMORROW 


Matson’s business is transportation—its specialty, joining 
Mainland America and the lovely Islands of Hawaii 
through ever-improving standards of travel. And looking 
toward a future, bright with the promise of fresh 
peacetime progress, its plans encompass still finer 
things — the finest travel facilities that can 
be provided by air or by sea. 
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Speaking and Hearing 


IV 


“Lest men hear” 


We have been dealing with the speaking 
the Christian church ought to be doing 
these days. And we reached the point 
where we set down categorically these 
notes in the message the church should 
proclaim. The message as a whole has its 
origin, not in the human wisdom of west- 
ern man nor in the accumulated knowledge 
of the ages, but in God’s revelation of His 
will for man. The church has been given 
that message and is required to state it. 
In order to do so, the church must know 
that of which it speaks, not alone as a 
child knows by memory a series of propo- 
sitions, but in the reality of its own ex- 
perience. The church must be the body 
of people who live in God’s sight, who 
hear His speaking and who have felt His 
saving power. Then and only then will 
the church properly perform the task com- 


‘mitted to its care. 


- But all that only serves to raise another 


problem which is equally serious. What 


about the people who hear? We do not 
have to go very far away from our own 
experience to glimpse the problem, for 
all too often we have heard people say at 
the close of a Sunday morning church 
service, “I just could not understand what 
the preacher was talking about today.” 
And in this both the speaker and the 
hearer were assumedly Christian people, 
so they should have been using a com- 
mon language and a common system of 
ideas. Of course, it is quite conceivable 
that in this illustration the preacher was 
expounding some abstract ideas of interest 
to him alone (in which case he was — 
scarcely carrying out the function which is 
his), or else the hearer was intent upon 
some business matter which remained un- 
finished from the previous day (in which 
case he was not doing what he should 
have been doing—worshipping God), but 
it will serve to start us off on the line of 
thought we must pursue. For if there is 


a in 


speaking to be done, there must be people 

to listen; and the listeners must bear some 

kind of active relationship to the speaking. 
ost 3) oc 


It must be quite obvious that not all 
people can hear all speakers. I cannot, for 
example, hear an Arab. Physically I can 
hear him, certainly, if I mean by the words 
that the sounds he makes set up reactions 
in my ears. But those sounds are wholly 
unintelligible to me. That Arab could 
shout his lungs out without the things he 
said making the slightest difference to me. 
He might even be saying something that 
would save my life (and note how this 
sneaks into religious language), and yet 
I would not know it. I would hear the 
sounds but I would be deaf to what he 
said. 

That’s an extreme example, for it in- 
volves the difference of language between 
two races of people. So shift a bit and see 
how it is that in actuality the problem is 
not lessened in the least when speaker and 
hearer are within the same language 
group. I once heard an agronomist lecture 
to a group of farmers. I presume from 
what I could gather that he was telling 
the men before him how they could handle 
their lands to better advantage. [ heard 
all the man said clearly and I know most 
of the words he used, for I use them my- 
self, but even so I did not understand. 
His words had not touched my life at any 
point at all, not even my mind, and I left 
his lecture no wiser or better than I was 
when I went. I heard the sounds the 
speaker made but I remained deaf to what 
he said. 

In this illustration another complicating 
factor enters, and we must not miss it. 
Whereas, when I heard the Arab speak I 
did not expect to understand simply be- 
cause I know he used another language 
than mine, I did expect to understand the 
agronomist. And that very fact made my 
failure to understand all the more danger- 
ous, inasmuch as I might well have left 
the meeting feeling that I had understood. 
I possessed with the speaker a common 
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language; his words were my words and 
his phrases my phrases. But this common 
realm of discourse provided a serious 
stumbling block for me, inasmuch as it 
might have led me to say I had heard when 
actually I had not done so. 


This business of hearing is much more 
complicated than it appears upon first 
sight. The eyes of two lovers meet in a 
silent fleeting glance, and the greatest poet 
in the world can hardly express the full- 
ness of complete understanding that exists 
between them. Not a word has been said, 
yet all has been heard. Two men, one a 
philosopher and the other a ditch digger 
meet at a roadside lunch room. Though 
they talk for hours, all the hearing that is 
done can be put into few short sentences. 
There must be unanimity of life before 
there are ears which hear. 


*x* * xX 


Now carry these lessons over into the 
church and for the time keep our thoughts 
on the human level, that level where we 
consider nothing but the minister speak- 
ing and the members of the congregation 
hearing. And in order to limit ourselves 
more closely we shall think only of the 
sermon in a Protestant service. 


Well, there the minister speaks English, 
so that solves one difficulty. At least the 
words which fall on the ears of the listen- 
ers are words that are known. Of course, © 
we are imagining one of those decent 
preachers who does not parade his much 
learning by long words culled from the 
thesaurus. As the preacher speaks the con- 
gregation nod their heads sure that they 
have heard, and as they leave the church 
they tell each other about the lucid dis- 
course and about how true it was and how 
much it meant to them. But had they 
heard? Maybe it was that when the service 
was over, the preacher, having caught the 
comments of the congregation, went to 
his home broken hearted for he under- 
stood that they had not heard at all. The 
whole thing might have been a complete 
misunderstanding, with the people think- 
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ing they heard because they knew the 
words, yet not in actuality hearing at all. 

Or, again on another Sunday the 
preacher speaks. As he does the faces of 
the congregation grow set and hard, and 
some of them squirm a bit as though the 
seats were too hard. Ere the discourse ends 
many are looking elsewhere than at the 
preacher lost in their own thoughts. But 
as they leave the church, they do not talk 
much with each other, and their greeting 
of the minister is a wee bit forced. After 
a bit, when one of them meets another he 
confesses that the parson’s words were a 
bit hard to understand. Yet the preacher, 
wise man that he is, knows full well that 
the people heard, that what he said had 
gone deeper into life than the ears. 


But all that we have just said concerns 
speaking within the church, where the 
hearers may be presumed to hear. Even 
there the case is far from clear. The min- 
ister and people use the same language 
and they are presumably at home in the 
same realm of discourse. Yet all those 
similarities are no guarantee that there 
will be hearing. For years, the minister 
may pour out his very soul before his 
congregation and they may remain entirely 
deaf to his speaking; or conversely, the 
saints in the congregation may listen for 
years to the preacher’s speaking and never 
once catch the slightest overtone of spirit- 
ual insight and guidance. The preacher 
may say, “I’ve spoken much but no one 
has heard”; while the congregation may 
say, ‘‘we’ve listened much but have heard 
nothing.” 

Some years ago Reinhold Niebuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary delivered the 
famous Gifford lectures in the universi- 
ties of Scotland. For three months during 
1939 he spoke to the crowd which gath- 
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ered to hear him. Subsequently, the lec- 


tures were printed in two heavy volumes 


and put for public sale. The response was 
varied. One elderly Scottish lady of 
humble mien, attended every lecture. 
When they were ended she made this 
comment to the lecturer : “I haven’t under- 
stood a word you've said, but I’ve known 
that you’ve been praising my God. God 
bless you.” A university scholar dismissed 
the whole effort as “pessimistic trash 
which should never be inflicted upon the 
public.” Some said, “Neibuhr is right; 
now we understand this age of ours.” 
Strange indeed, this business of hearing, 
which puts a simple Scottish woman above 
a scholar and links her with church lead- 
ers in a great nation. 
fk 


Yet if we are to fully set the problem 
we have posed we must make some 
changes in its component parts. In place 
of the preacher, speaking with a human 
voice and with his human ideas we must 
put God, speaking through the events of 
this age, through the pages of His re- 
vealed words, and through His Son Jesus 
Christ. And that is to put the speaking 
into spiritual realms. Then we must put 
into the place of the church congregation 
the multitudes who are aloof from religion. 
Brought up as pagans or as adherents of 
non-Christian religions they are the bulk 
of humanity. To them as well as to people 
within the church God speaks. So that if 
we are to come to grips with the task 
which now faces the church we must 
reckon with the conditions of that task, 
with the spiritual message the church must 
utter, with the complexities of hearing 
in the simplest of circumstances, and with 
the variety of men who may and should 
listen. 


The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


The American Board is planning to take part in the rehabilitation and relief pro- 
gram in war-stricken Europe. This will include help for the suffering evangelical 


churches. 


The American Board began its work in the old Turkish Empire in 1820. In the 
125 years since then, missionaries have served in Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, 
Serbia, Syria and the Lebanon. The present Near East Mission includes Turkey, 
Syria, Lebanon, Bulgaria and Greece, where the following kinds of work are carried 
on: Colleges and Schools, a Theological School, a Social Center, a Hospital, Clinics, 
and Publications. In Turkey (now a Republic) work is largely for Moslems; in 
Syria and Lebanon it is carried on in cooperation with Armenian Evangelical 
Churches; in Bulgaria the Social Center is a bright spot, while in Greece we have 
an unusual opportunity to work in fellowship with the Orthodox Church as well as 
with Greek and Armenian Evangelicals. Our immediate concern is for rehabilitation 
and relief. : 


Wars and political changes have affected the missionary program, nevertheless a 
great and courageous work continues, and the prospect brightens. 


—Dnr. Frep Fre,p GoopsELL 
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The New Ecumenical Institute 


Nearly thirteen years ago Dr. William 
Adams Brown warned us: “The spiritual 
climate of the world has changed.” How 
great the change, and how disastrous, we 
have had ample opportunity to verify. 

There is plenty of evidence to show how 
climate, in a physical sense, affects man- 
kind, but it is also true that man can in- 
fluence climate and while this has usually 
been done adversely, there seems to be no 
reason why intelligent and persevering 
efforts should not produce favorable re- 
sults instead. 

It is not fantastic, therefore, when the 
Christian churches get together to see how 
they can modify the spiritual climate in 
which we live instead of passively accept- 
ing the fact that Christianity is now a 
minority religion on the European con- 
tinent ; that decisions affecting millions as 
yet unborn are being made by political 
authorities without reference to any eth- 
ical yardstick whatever; and that the un- 
churched masses accept this government 
by expediency and power, relinquishing 
the “eternal certainties” for the immediate 
satisfaction of wants and desires. 

To restore the relevance of Christian 
presuppositions in a world that has lost 
its religious basis, to set up the Decalogue 
and the Golden Rule as the standard for 
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human behavior, the Church must speak 
to contemporary man in his own tongue. 
It must literally learn a new language in 
order to open the ears of those so long 
deaf to the Word of God. For that a new 
generation of Christian leadership must 
be raised up—men and women who have 
both the knowledge of the Word and the 
knowledge of the problems posed by the 
world to the average individual—to be 
able to influence, to guide and to persuade. 

In order to meet this great and urgent 
need, the World Council of Churches has 
established in Geneva, Switzerland, The 
Ecumenical Institute —a training center 
for Christian laymen and women. A mag- 
nanimous gift of $1,000,000 (half for the 
training Institute) by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has made it possible to start the 
enterprise on a larger scale than could 
have been hoped for. 

The Chateau DeBossey at Celigny, a 
picturesque village near Geneva, has been 
leased for five years. Historically inter- 
esting because it once belonged to Mme. 
de Stael, and modernized when it was 
taken over by Mt. Holyoke College to ac- 
commodate special courses given in co- 
Operation with the Women’s College of 
Geneva before the war, it offers facilities 
for the purposes of the new Institute. Its 
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situation in a beautiful park, with mag- 
nificent views of the Alps, will in itself do 
much to lift the hearts and spirits of stu- 
dents who come from the nightmare 
devastation of the war-stricken areas. 


It is announced that the first courses 
will be given in October, each set to last 
three months, with the hope that some at 
least of the participants will stay another 
three months to receive additional train- 
ing. Sixty students will be enrolled, 
mainly from the Continent, but four 
places have been opened to Americans 
who have the necessary linguistic qualifi- 
cations. 

The proposed curriculum embraces the 
following: 

1. Bible study — a comprehensive view 
of God’s plan 


2. The Christian message today — the 
Church speaks to uprooted man 

3. Modern evangelism—ways and 
means of reaching the unchurched masses 

4. Christian social and political ethics— 
the Christian attitude toward the issues of 
our time 

5. Christian pedagogy—principles and 


practice of Christian education of postwar 
youth 


6. The life of the Christian churches— 
a survey of recent and contemporary 
church history with special reference to 
the renewal of church life 


7. Modern movements of thought —a 
critical examination of currents of thought 
with which the Christian Church must 
reckon 


8. Modern social and political move- 
ments—complementary to No. 7 


9. Introduction to sociology —an at- 
tempt to understand the main elements of 
modern society ; labor, agriculture, etc. 


10. The Ecumenical Movement—origin 
and growth of the movement for Christian 
unity. 

Doubtless changes will be made in the 
curriculum as the training courses de- 
velop, always looking toward the way in 
which the Ecumenical Institute can best 
serve its objective: to place the Church 
once more in the heart of the world com- 
munity, as mentor, counsellor, and con- 
science. 

Antonia H, FROENDT 
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Churches of the World Mobilize for Action 
on the Peace Front 


By Walter W. Van Kirk 


The International Conference of Church 
Leaders on the Problem of World Order 
met at Girton College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, August 4-7. For the first time since 
the cessation of hostilities representative 
churchmen, lay and clerical, took counsel 
regarding the responsibility of the ecumen- 
ical churches for the establishment of a 
just and durable peace. The 60 delegates 
were drawn from 15 nations including cer- 
tain of the former occupied and enemy 
countries. The Conference met under the 
joint auspices of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council. Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
chairman of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace, was 
unanimously elected president of the Con- 
ference. Vice-presidents were Dr. Marc 
Boegner, president of the Federation of 
Protestant Churches in France; Mr. Ken- 
neth Grubb, president of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, London, and Dr. Francis 
Cho Wei, president and professor of 
Philosophy, Hauchung University, Wu- 
ching, Central China. 

A sense of urgency possessed the minds 
of the delegates. Across the channel an 
entire continent lay prostrate. The rever- 
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berations of “Operation Crossroads” could 
be heard in Cambridge. The Paris Peace 
Conference was haggling over procedure. 
China was threatened with civil war and 
the whole of East Asia was in ferment. 
Not a single delegate but was aware that 
for civilization it might be now or never. 
“No one knows how much time is given 
to mankind,” the Conference said, “‘to find 
a way out of the political and economic 
conflicts of our day into an order of mutual 
trust and stable peace.” “But we do 
know,” it was added, “that if the nations 
do not find a new way of regulating their 
relationships we are doomed to mutual 
destruction.” 

Into this realistic appraisal of the world 
crisis there was injected a note of hope— 
a hope grounded “in the goodness and 
power of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “His Kingdom in the 
Heavens is unshakable,” the Conference 
declared, ‘and the good work which He 
has begun on earth in Christ and in the 
Church can never finally be undone.” 

The primary purpose of the Conference 
was to devise a coordinated strategy of 
action by which the non-Roman churches 
might concert their efforts for the estab- 
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lishment and maintenance of world order. 
The World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council had 
previously determined to create a Com- 
mission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. It was left to the Cambridge 
Conference to recommend procedures re- 
garding the structure and functions of 
this Commission. 

This proved to be not an easy task. 
There was the sheer physical difficulty of 
bringing widely separated churches into a 
practical working relationship. There 
was, at the outset of the Conference, a 
disparity of views regarding the nature 
and limit of the churches’ task in the area 
of world politics and economics. There 
was a partly negative outlook with respect 
to the United Nations and other interna- 
tional bodies. It soon became clear, how- 
ever, that the delegates were resolved to 
achieve the purpose for which they had 
been assembled. 

A charter was agreed to under which 
the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs will proceed with its task. 
It was specified that the primary responsi- 
bility of the Commission “shall be to serve 
the Churches, Councils and Conferences 
which are members of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council as a source of stimulus 
and knowledge in their approach to inter- 
national problems, as a medium of com- 
mon counsel and action, and as their organ 
in formulating the Christian mind on 
world issues and in bringing that mind 
effectively to bear upon such issues.” 

The aims of the Commission were de- 
fined as follows: 

One—To encourage the formation in 
each country and in each church repre- 
sented in the parent bodies of commissions 
through which the conscience of Christians 
may be stirred and educated as to their 
responsibilities in the world of nations. 

Two—To gather and appraise materials 
on the relations of the churches to public 
affairs, including the work of various 
Churches and Church Councils in these 


fields and to make the best of this material 
available to its constituent churches. 

Three—To study selected problems of 
international justice and world order, in- 
cluding economic and social questions, and 
to make the results of such study widely 
known among all the churches. 

Four—To assign specific responsibili- 
ties and studies to sub-committees or spe- 
cial groups, and to claim for them the as- 
sistance of persons especially expert in 
the problems under consideration. 

Five—To organize study conferences of 
leaders of different churches and nations. 

Six—To call the .attention of the 
churches to problems especially claimant 
upon the Christian conscience at any par- 
ticular time and to suggest ways in which 
Christians may act effectively upon these 
problems, in their respective countries and 
internationally. 

Seven—To discover and declare Chris- 
tian principles with direct relevance to the 
relations of nations, and to formulate the 
bearing of those principles upon immediate 
issues. ; 

Eight—To represent the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International 
bodies such as the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies. 

Nine—To concert from time to time 
with other organizations holding similar 
objectives in the advancement of particu- 
lar ends. 

With respect to the eighth aim it was 
specified that the Commission’s contacts 
with international bodies should be so con- 
strued as to assist in the progressive de- 
velopment and codification of international 
law ; the encouragement of respect for and 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedom, special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty ; 
the international regulation of armaments ; 
the furtherance of international economic 
cooperation ; acceptance by all nations of 
the obligation to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of dependent peoples, in- 
cluding their advance toward self-govern- 
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The Lord Thy God 


And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind; and with all thy strength. Mark 12: 30. 

This great commandment has been chosen as the foundation for our year of wor- 
ship. Our worship theme is “The Lord Thy God.” 

The name of the Lord our God is very dear to all of us. We use His name in 
prayer each day, we read of Him in our Bibles. We listen as the minister speaks of 
Him at time of worship. His name signifies some special meaning to each one of us. 
In our own hearts we cherish our interpretation of the relationship of God to us. 
“now therefore this day and consider it in thine heart, that the Lord he is God 
in heaven alone and upon the earth beneath,” speaks the verse from Deuteronomy 4. 

We know God first of all as the Creator of all things. What might and majesty 
are shown in the heavens! We are awed when we consider the myriad stars at night, 
the unmeasurable space of the universe, the power exhibited in other worlds shining 
suspended in air beyond our ability to even see them. We know God as a creator of 
mighty works. 

But God created lovingly, a little flower, too. Beautiful in form and color it springs 
up and grows giving us delight. In myriad ways, God the Creator has gifted the 
world with the beauty of flowers, the shade of trees, the sweet taste of fruits, the 
nourishment of grain. All about us the Creator makes us rich with a store of mate- 
rials for man to use for his comfort. 

Above all these, God is the Creator of man. The Psalm says! “The Lord, he is 
God, it is he that hath made us and not we ourselves.” How many times do we for- 
get that we are creations of God, taking credit unto ourselves alone? Each of us is 
a new creation of God, and as such we have a real opportunity to prove ourselves 
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his children. We are his supreme creation. O, that we might never fail to be a testi- 
mony to our Creator, as are the stars and the flowers! 

God as our Creator gives us an even closer relationship with Him. This is God 
the Father. While we have awe and respect for a mighty Creator, still we long for | 
a warmer, more tender tie to our God. The Hebrews, sensed the same longing. — 
Malachi asked: “Hath not one God created us? Have we not all one Father? And 


| 
| 


the psalmist wrote of the Lord as a father, pitying his children. Jesus knew more 


intimately than anyone the meaning of this relationship. Even as a boy he thought | 


of God as the Father. The perfection of Jesus’ whole life and ministry is the result 
of his close unity with God as his Father. Can we not come close to our God and 
think of him as our Father, too? 

1—God the Creator, our Father, is also the giver of a perfect gift. 2—This is the 
gift of love. 3—Man has thought up many kinds of love, but the love which is of 
God is above all earthly limits. 4—It is so far above our human conceptions that 
we may never know the greatness, the vastness of such love. But it is not beyond us 
to try to understand it and rule our lives by it. Our bibles bring us the teachings of 
the apostles and of Jesus to help us understand God’s love. Paul’s definition of love 
is never to be forgotten. In the first epistle of John is given this passage. “Beloved, 
let us love one another: for love is of God; and every one that loveth is begotten of 
God, and knoweth God—for God is love.’ 

Jesus said: “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” 

God our Creator and God our Father, God the giver of that love which can per- 
fectly rule our lives if we but let it, this is that God to whom we should return love, 
with all our hearts, all our souls and all our minds. 

—Dora B. Pratr 


* 


“Portrait of a Pilgrim” 


The title of the Fall study book, “Por- 
trait of a Pilgrim” arouses one’s curiosity 
but the clue to the subject of the book is 
in the sub-title, ““A Search for the Chris- 
tian Way in Race Relations.” The prob- 
lems of the World are many and fateful, 
but for us in America the one with which 
this book deals is of most serious impor- 
tance. 

The author, Buell Gordon Gallagher, is 
one qualified to present it and to offer 
some suggestions looking toward its solu- 
tion. He has studied economics at Amer- 
ican and English Universities. He was 
called from the pastorate of a Northern 
Congregational Church to be president of 
Talledega College in Alabama, one of the 
strongest Negro Colleges in the country. 
There for ten years he studied racial and 
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especially Negro questions at first hand 
and with wise understanding and sym- 
pathy. Since 1943 he has been a professor 
at the Congregational Seminary in Berk- 
eley. He has found time for further study 
of the great question of Inter-racial Rela- 
tions and has written other books than 


this Portrait of a Pilgrim dealing with the. 


same subject. 

Mindful of the fact that a book to be 
used in small study groups must be lively 
enough to catch the imagination as well 
as to provide food for discussion and 
action he has chosen an unusual approach 
to his theme. 

A fictitious pastor of a large church in 
a Mid-Western city preaches a sermon in 
which he rather smugly attempts to show 
his congregation that they can be Chris- 
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tian in race relations. His leading trustee 
challenges him to prove true or else re- 
tract his contentions one year later and 
gives him $1,000.00 to use in any way he 
may choose to meet the challenge. 


The book is the record of his search up 
and down America to find the proof of his 
statement. The facts he finds are often 
dark and discouraging but there are also 


brilliant shafts of light through the gloom 
and the outcome of his search gives hope 
that this problem can be solved if each 
one of us would help. 

For individual reading or for study in 
small or large groups this book will prove 
provocative and soul searching. 

—HELEN S. Huyer (Mrs. P. E.) 


Women at the General Council 


“Do you mean to say,” asked a prom- 
inent lay woman from another denomina- 
tion, “that at your General Council, the 
national meeting of all your Congrega- 
tional Churches, the one Sunday night 
you have together as a Council will be 
turned over to women?” The answer was 
“Yes.” And it did not seem amazing to 
the over 2,000 delegates at Grinnell ‘in 
June, 1946. For the women in the Con- 
gregational-Christian fellowship stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the men. The 
very make-up of the General Council 
shows this. Delegates are chosen in equal 
numbers from ministers, laymen, and lay 
women. Our women sit on the important 
national committees and boards sharing 
alike in the policy-making, administering, 
and promotional work of the Church. And 
the National Fellowship of Congregational 
Christian Women is not a_ separate 
women’s groups so that they may mesh 
into the whole work of the denomination 
their dreams, their work, and their expe- 
rience. 


In many ways the Sunday night meet- 
ing was the high-point of the Women’s 
part of the General Council. The Roll 
call at such a meeting always gives one a 
sense of the range and strength for our 
Fellowship. In the procession following 
the fine choir from Talledega, one of our 
own American Missionary Association 
colleges, were the national officers and 
then the State Presidents of the National 
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Fellowship of Congregational Christian 
Women. When the time for the roll call 
came, each State President rose as her 
state was read and then all the women 
from each state in the large auditorium 
rose. Of course the number from Iowa 
was overwhelming. It was fun to crane 
one’s neck to see Mrs. Albert Palmer 
stand with the goodly number of Cali- 
fornians. And then a bit later to spy way 
up on the bleachers (the meeting was in 
the Field House of Grinnell College) 
Margaret Palmer Fisk, once a daughter 
of Hawaii and Illinois, now counted 
among the New Hampshire folks. It was 
with great pride that I stood in the place 
of Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt, President of the 
Women’s Board of Missions for the 
Pacific Islands. My only regret was that 
our President herself could not have been 
in her rightful place. We had no support- 
ers in the auditorium but our Kodachrome 
slides, presented a few days before, had 
already made us many friends. 

The speaker for the evening was Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, President of the United 
Council of Church Women, and known to 
all of us as one of the leading Christian 


'stateswomen of our time serving the 


World Church the better because of her 
devotion to her own Episcopal Church. 
It was of the urgency for our unitedness 
that she spoke, unitedness without con- 
cern over variety of nationality, creed or 
race, in a world that still cannot seem to 
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learn that we must work together or 
else—. Her ringing words, and how mov- 
ingly she can speak many of you know, to 
make the Christian Church mean all it 
can and would if it truly follows its Head 
and Founder seemed to catch up all the 
thinking we had done in Seminar and 
plenary session on “One Race” and “a 
Christian World Order.” 

It was a great meeting and one more 
experience of the General Council to salt 
away for future thought and later use. As 


I walked home in the soft June night I 
reflected again on this idea of fellowship. 
How close one felt to all those 2,000 people 
—from all over this United States, many 
of whom we had known through the years, 
many new friends whose names we had 
just learned, and many more one couldn’t 
call by places or name. And yet we were 
all bound by the strong ties of a great pur- 
pose. We were not separate, “we were 
one body through union with Christ.” 


—Dorotuy Hacxerr (Mrs. A.) 


Woman's Board Setting-up Conference 


The first Fall meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the Pacific Islands 
was held at the home of Mrs. Frank Mid- 
kiff in Luakaha, Nuuanu Valley on Tues- 
day, August the twenty-seventh at ten- 
thirty o’clock. Mrs. C. Dudley Pratt, 
President, opened the gathering with a 
word of welcome to all. She spoke espe- 
cially of the new members of the Board 
and of those returned after a long absence. 
Mrs. C. Imbrie, who was a visitor, on her 
way to Hilo with her husband, Rev. 
Charles Imbrie, was introduced and wel- 
comed. Mr. Imbrie is to take over the 
work of the Hilo Foreign Church for 
about six months. 

The worship theme for the year, “The 
Lord Thy God,” was used as the main 
thought in Mrs. Theodore Richards’ devo- 
tional remarks. In the beginning God. 
Man was created by God and given the 
power of choice. Mrs. Richards named a 
few outstanding Bible characters such as 
Abraham, the friend of God; Moses, the 
law-giver; David, the great king and 
psalmist who had many names for God, 


as men who were called of God. And then 


came Jesus our Savior who demonstrated 
the attributes of God our Father. Mrs. 
Richards closed by reading several 
prayers. 

Mrs. Pratt announced that the year 
books, soon to be sent to all the branches 
of the Board, contained the secretary’s 
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report. Mrs. Randolph Moore gave a good 
report on the finances. The sum of thirty- 
three dollars had been added to the Mary 
Richards Birthday Fund, while the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Fund now 
reached a total of $1,110.50. 

‘Mrs. Albert S. Baker, Foreign Cor- 
responding Secretary, had received let- 
ters from South Africa, also, copies of the 
Bridgeman Memorial Hospital Annual 
reports. 

Mrs. Dorothy Chong told of her trip to 
Kauai where the Woman’s Board had a 
part on the program of the Aha. Mrs. 
Chong read letters of appreciation from 
Dr. Alma Cooke for the gift of $50.00 for 
her work in China, and Rev. M. Talmage 
for $100.00 toward Hilo Tidal Wave Re- 
lief. Mrs. Chong announced that the new 
Book Rooms manager, Mrs. K. F. Lum, 
would receive orders for current mission- 
ary materials. 

Mrs. I. J. Shepherd, Finance Chair- 
man, reported that a gift in the form of 
wearing apparel was sent to Mrs. Fos- 
toria Mumma who is now on the main- 
land with her family. She stated that spe- 
cial letters requesting contributions for 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary Fund, were 
being sent to several of the Board’s mem- 
bers who did not have the opportunity to 
do their part earlier in the summer. 

Mrs. Frank Midkiff said that as First 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Christian Year 


Kingdomtide continues: Our emphasis is upon man’s duty to God. God is the 
supreme ruler over all mankind. Man must serve his ruler not only faithfully but 
as the ruler requires. 


October 15—Eighth Sunday in Kingdomtide (seventeenth after Trinity) 
Luke 14: 1-11 Healing on the Sabbath 
1 Corinthians 1:4-6 Paul’s thanks 


October 22—Ninth Sunday in Kingdomtide (eighteenth after Trinity) 
Matthew 22: 34-46 The Great Commandment 
Ephesians 4: 23-28 Renewal of the spirit 


October 29—Tenth Sunday in Kingdomtide (nineteenth after Trinity) 
This day may well be used as a reminder of the beginning of the Protestant 
Reformation which started when Luther posted his 95 theses on the church door 
at Wittenburg on October 31, 1517. 
John 4: 46-53 Healing of the Ruler’s Son 
Ephesians 5: 15-21 Redeeming the Time 


November 1—All Saints Day: A day set apart in commemoration of those many 
people who, unnamed and unremembered, have during their lifetime been faith- 
ful to their Christian Trust. We know the preceding evening as Halloween. We 
should not forget the day itself. 

Matthew 5:1-12 The Salt of the Earth 
Revelation 7:9-17 The Great Multitude 


November 5—Eleventh Sunday in Kingdomtide (twentieth after Trinity) 
Matthew 18: 23-35 Parable of the Talents 
Ephesians 6: 10-17 Be strong in the Lord 
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Christian Education 


“He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 


Jesus might have added, “and under- 
stand.” Many heard the parable of the 
sower but did not really hear, that is, 
understand. Yet all of Jesus’ stories were 
told in the same manner, for the same 
purpose: that those who really heard 
might seek to understand and, once hav- 
ing understood, would seek to know the 
way of life which the stories disclosed. 
Jesus well knew that really hearing these 
stories would be a beginning, or a deep- 
ening, of participation in the Kingdom of 
God. Really hearing them that the words 
would somehow stir the hearts and imag- 
inations of the hearers and lead them be- 
yond the story of the kind of life which 
the story described. 


These stories which Jesus told have 
come down to us because some heard and 
understood them and, having understood, 
remembered. These stories, as well as the 
other events which are recorded in our 
New ‘Testament, spoke to people and 
stirred them. They led people to seek the 
kind of life which lay behind them. These 
stories and events have stirred people ever 
since and their effect upon those who hear 
today can still be the same. That is why 
we teach the Bible to our children, that 
they may really hear and be led to seek for 
themselves the life which is disclosed in 
the Bible’s record. We do not teach the 
Bible in order to set it up as an idol to be 
adored. Nor do we teach it as a proof- 
text in which may be found support for 
certain ideas. We teach it in order that 
our children may, step by step, seek to 
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‘be “Sunday School lessons, 


find the kind of life which is disclosed in 
the Bible because it is the kind of life 
through which they may discover their 
real selves as children of a God who cares 
for them. We teach the Bible in order, 
that the new life demanded by this God 
may become clear to our pupils and in 
order that they may discover how power 
to live this kind of life is given to them. 
Teaching the Bible is a means to an end 
(that of leading people to the Kingdom), 
even as Jesus told his stories as a means 
to an end (that of leading people to the 
Kingdom of Life). 

Jesus told his stories in terms which his 
listeners could understand. So we too 
must present these stories, and events, in 
a manner which will be intelligible to our 
listeners. Certain portions of the Bible 
will be better understood at one age level 
than at another. Many portions may be 
taught at several age levels, but with con- 
stantly enlarging meaning so they do not 
become repetition of the same thing. For 
the next few months we shail consider 
parts of the Bible, particularly the New 
Testament, as they may be taught to chil- 
dren. These studies are not intended to 
” or curricu- 
lum. They are merely additional guid- 
ance for the teacher. We suggest that 
these columns be clipped as references for 
the time when the portions here discussed 
appear as part of your regular Sunday 
School course of study. 

ee 


Following is an outline of the sections 
to be considered. The three synoptic gos- 
pels (Matthew, Mark and Luke) will be 
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taken first since they contain similar 
material. Portions of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John will follow, after which will 
come the Acts of the Apostles together 
with such portions of Paul’s letters as may 
be understandable to children. The gen- 
eral outline for the synoptic gospels fol- 
lows: 


I—The Thirty Years of Private Life 

a—The Annunciations: of John 
the Baptist, to Mary and to 
Joseph, Mary Visits Elizabeth 

b—The Birth of John the Baptist 
and the Birth of Jesus 

c—The Infancy of Jesus and his 
life in Nazareth 


II—The Opening Events of Jesus’ Min- 
istry 

a—John the Baptist 

b—Jesus’ Baptism and the Temp- 
tation in the Wilderness 

c—Calling the Disciples 

d—Conflict with the Scribes and 
Pharisees begins: the para- 
lytic, plucking grain, etc. 


I1I—Jesus Continues His Ministry in 
Galilee 

a—The Sermon on the Mount 

b—Early Preaching Tours: the 
centurion’s servant, Jesus in 
Simon the Pharisee’s home, 
parables by the Sea of Galilee, 
CLG; 

c—Jesus’ Miracles: Jairus’ 
daughter, feeding the five 
thousand, etc. 

d—Jesus’ Journeys Northward 
for Retirement: Peter’s Con- 
fession, the transfiguration, 
CEC; 


IV—Jesus Goes to Jerusalem 
a—Jesus Tells Many Parables: 
the good Samaritan, the par- 


ables of grace and warning, 
elc: 

b—Jesus’ visits with Mary and 
Martha 

c—Jesus Talks on Many Sub- 
jects: prayer, trust in God, 
counting the cost, forgiveness 
and faith, the coming of the 
kingdom, etc. 

d—Other events: the ten lepers, 
Jesus blesses children, the rich 
young ruler, Zacchaeus, etc. 


V—The Last Week in Jerusalem 
a—The Triumphal Entry 
b—Cleansing the Temple 
c—Discourses and parables: of 

‘warning, of destruction, etc. 
d—Conspiracy against Jesus 
d—The Last Supper and Jesus’ 

farewell discourses 
d—Gethsemane, the betrayal and 
arrest 
e—Jesus is tried and condemned 
f{—The Crucifixion and burial 
g—The watch at the tomb 


VI—tThe Resurrection 
a—Easter morning 
b—The walk to Emmaus 
c—Jesus appears to the disciples 
in Jerusalem and Galilee 
d—Jesus’ final appearance 


This outline is a general one. As the 
stories which fill it in are discussed, the 
specific Bible passages will be studied. It 
will be helpful to readers to have at hand 
a New Testament (both King James and 
the Revised Version) and a “Harmony of 
the Gospels.’’ The latter presents similar 
Biblical passages in parallel columns ; thus, 
passages which appear in more than one 
gospel may be read at the same time with- 
out turning from book to book. Next 
month we shall begin with the thirty years 
of private life. 
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The 1946 Territorial Youth Conference 


Sixty-five young people from five dif- 
ferent islands spent a five-day week-end 
(August 22-26) at Camp Harold Erd- 
man, Mokuleia, Oahu. When they ar- 
rived at the camp via bus they were 
strangely (for young people) silent. To 
many who were away from home for the 
first time the combination of departure, 
airplane trip, Honolulu, and bus ride was 
proving a bit overwhelming. But when 
the young people left camp via the same 
bus they sang, laughed, exchanged ad- 
dresses and promised to see each other 
again “at conference” next year. The first 
Territorial Congregational Youth Confer- 
ence to be held since the war had sowed 
the seeds of inter-island and intra-island 
Christian fellowship among our young 
people. 

Built on the theme “Does It Make a 
Difference?’”’, the conference endeavored 
to lead the delegates into a variety of ex- 
periences which a typical local church 
youth group might share. The purpose 
behind these experiences was the discovery 
of the sort of difference Christianity 
makes, and how that difference may be 
expressed in personal living and in church 
life. The daily schedule began with break- 
fast, which was typical of Camp Erdman’s 
excellent meals, followed by a period of 
individual morning devotions, for which 
a special guide was given each delegate. 
Dr. J. Leslie Dunstan conducted the daily 
Bible Study period, using the parables of 
Jesus as a basis for study-on-the-spot with 
the delegates. Workshops in various 
youth group activities followed: worship, 
methods and materials, music direction, 
and recreation. After a “sing” during as- 
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sembly period, when folk songs, hymns, 
and spirituals were learned, study groups 
followed. These dealt with Christianity 
and Youth’s Personal Problems, Social 
Action for Christian Youth, Choosing a 
Life Work, and Christian Beliefs. After 
lunch, the afternoon was spent in recrea- 
tion—hiking, ball games and swimming. 
Vespers followed dinner. For the opening 
service on Thursday night Dr. Jesse Baird 
spoke on “The Making of a Christian.” 
On other evenings, members of the wor- 
ship workshop led the service and Dr. 
Dunstan spoke on “Does It Make a Dif- 
ference ... That We Believe in God... 
That We Know Jesus... That We Live 
in the Church?” Varied programs of en- 
tertainment concluded the daily schedule: 
a campfire on Thursday; Mission study 
slides on Friday; a party on Saturday. On 
Sunday evening, an intermission followed 
the vesper hour, after which Dr. Dunstan 
conducted the closing consecration service. 
The conference officially closed on Mon- 
day morning. 

Thirty-one churches or branch chapels 
were represented by the sixty-five dele- 
gates. Maui-Lanai sent the largest num- 
ber of representatives (21), with Hawaii 
close behind (20), followed by Oahu and 
Kauai with 12 each. In number of 
churches represented, however, Hawaii 
led with 10, followed by Oahu with 8, 
Maui-Lanai with 7, and Kauai with 6. 
But regardless of the distribution of dele- 
gates’ homes, the conference was gen- 
uinely territory-wide. Friendships were 
made and a sense of fellowship born 
among some of our Christian young people 
who scarcely knew that so many others 
like themselves existed. 
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For “The Friend” 


August 21, 1946. 


To the Churches in Hawaii 
Dear Christian Friends: 


I had arranged to come to Hawaii this 
summer before I knew that I was to be 
nominated, let alone elected, as moderator 
of the General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches. But now that I am 
here I am glad to be able to extend to you 
not only my personal aloha but also greet- 
ings in behalf of our entire fellowship. 

Your sister churches on the mainland 
rejoice in the way you have carried on 
during the difficult days of the war. Many 
a returning veteran will bring home grate- 
ful memories of hospitality and friend- 
ship received from churches and Christian 
people all over these Islands. We are also 
happy at the fine record your citizens of 
Japanese ancestry have made, both in 
Hawaii and over-seas. It is good that 
your, and our, confidence in their integrity 
and reliability has been so strikingly con- 
firmed in the terrible furnace of war. 

Returning to Hawaii this summer, I 
have had heart-warming fellowship with 
many of your ministers and some laymen 
at the School for Pastors at Mokuleia. The 
courses given and the eager participation 
show that Hawaiian religious leadership 
is not asleep at the switch but intends to 
be intellectually alert and spiritually de- 
voted to its task. 

And it is an important task that con- 
fronts the church in Hawaii today. You 
are America’s most hopeful demonstra- 
tion of Christian race relations. That is 
why our denomination has called on Galen 
Weaver and Seido Ogawa to help us with 
this challenging problem on the mainland. 
You must not let us down but ever go 
forward to the most complete and unchal- 
lengeable demonstration of inter-racial 
brotherhood possible. Some pastors here 
have married across racial lines. Such 
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inter-racial homes have the high privilege 
and responsibilities of all pioneers and my 
blessing goes out to them especially. 

But beyond the race problem, now hope- 
fully on its way to solution, there looms 
the menace of industrial strife. Here, too, 
the church must be a healing and creative 
influence. It must interpret each side to 
the other rather than take sides itself. It 
must guard any tendency for an economic 
cleavage to become a racial cleavage. It 
must look forward to a day of industrial 
peace and cooperation when present ten- 
sions are relaxed. War, hatred, suspicion, 
fear, denunciation build nothing that lasts 
—that is nothing that is good. The crea- 
tive forces are the love that never faileth, 
invincible good-will, fair-play, open mind- 
edness, forgiveness and the cooperative 
spirit. These the churches must nourish 
and spread abroad in the community. The 
creative and curative power of Christian- 
ity were never more needed than today. 

The churches of Hawaii must also look 
again toward the South Seas where Miss 
Eleanor Wilson has gone to reopen our 
missionary work in the Marshall, Gilbert 
and Caroline Islands. 

Historically, this has been Hawaii's 
missionary field since the days of the 
Morning Star, so graphically portrayed in 
Dr. Albert S. Baker’s recent little book. 
Missions have made good in the South 
Seas in very dramatic fashion. Witness 
Henry Van Dusen’s thrilling book, “They 
Found the Church There.” Now we must 
go on and reinforce this work and back up 
Miss Wilson and the American Board. 
This ought to prove an especially con- 
genial task to the Hawaiian Churches. 

But, while we do this, let us not forget 
the greater world needs represented by 
our hard working Commission on War 
Victims and Reconstruction. During the 
next biennium our denomination seeks to 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Bible Study 


What Do You Know About Mark? 


The 12 tribes of Israel are the corner- 
stone of the Old Testament—the covenant 
with God being passed from Abraham 
down through Isaac and Jacob to them. 
It is significant that Jesus in choosing his 
disciples used 12—a number so symbolic 
in Israel’s tradition. 

_ Have you tried to name these 12 in the 
New Testament? Here are some clues to 
help you. See how many you know. 


You'll find the list in Mark 3:14-19. 


i yee: , surnamed Peter 

Zant s, son of Zebedee 

Dap , brother of James 
4. And 

Db Pp 

6. Bar lo Ww 

7. Mat Ww 

8. Tho 

Mol | s, son of Alphaeus 
10. Thad us 

Ii. $i n, the Canaanite 

eee sIs t 


Preface to Bible Reading 


The Advent (coming of Christ) Season 
is only a month away. In order that 
Christian people might think on the per- 
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son of Christ the year around, our church 
fathers aligned certain events in the life 
of Jesus with certain days on our calendar 
until most of the days of the year were 
pregnant with meaning. In recent times, 
however, this alignment has dwindled 
down to two seasons: Christmas and 
Easter. Since this is true it becomes more 
important than ever for us, before these 
seasons are upon us, to reread the Gospel 
story. 

This month for our Bible Study we will 
read the earliest, shortest, and most 
“event-full” story of Jesus: the gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Mark. But in reading 
this story we will be in no hurry. Only 
an hour every Sunday afternoon is re- 
quired (four chapters at a sitting) to fin- 
ish the story within the month. As before, 
there are questions to test your compre- 
hension. As before, you are your own 
teacher—no one is watching over your 
shoulder. As before, you are your own 
judge—in the tests you examine your- 
self. But wait, before we turn to the book 
to read its message, think with me for a 
few moments about Mark’s story of Jesus. 

The Gospel (the “good news” of God’s 
coming to save men through his beloved 
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Son, Jesus Christ) according to Mark 
was written about sixty years after 
Christ’s death. It is the oldest gospel, and 
from it the other gospel writers drew most 
of their material. I say most, but it was 
not all. For there was another source, 
known as “Q”, upon which the other gos- 
pel writers also relied. This “Q” source 
consisted mostly of lessons, stories, ser- 
mons. Unfortunately it was lost or 
destroyed in the early history of the 
church. This left Mark as the oldest and 
most reliable of the gospel stories. One 
can see the influence which “Q” had upon 
Matthew and Luke because they both have 
a great deal more to do with Jesus’ teach- 
ing than does Mark. For example, Mark 
carries no account of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Then, what was it that concerned 
Mark? 

Mark wanted to tell of real “events.” 
How did Jesus’ ministry begin? What 
did he do? What happened to the Son of 
God on earth? These were the questions 
Mark set himself to answer. His task was 
that of reporting what had happened! 

Mark’s story moves along with dramatic 
intensity. It has little, if anything, to say 
about Jesus as a man with a personal his- 
tory. Things like this might interest us, 
but they were of no value to the gospel 
writers. There is no such thing as a “life 
story” of Jesus. Except for his birth and 
the story of Jesus as a young boy in the 
temple, the gospels say nothing about his 
life up to the time of his public ministry 
and passion. And Mark does not even 
speak of Jesus’ birth! Rather he begins 
his story with His baptism by John and 
the descension of the Holy Spirit upon 
Him. This is the appropriate birth of 
Jesus, to Mark. It is the birth of Jesus’ 
divine mission. It is here that Jesus be- 
comes important in the salvation of man- 
kind, and therefore important to Mark. 

In Mark we have what might be called 
the “divine history” of Jesus Christ. This 
history is not at all the same as the nat- 
ural history of man. It has nothing to do 
with the length of our days, nor the days 
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of our years. It has nothing to do with 
childhood, youth, maturity, or old age. It 
is not a straight line from birth to death. 
All these belong to the natural life of any 
man and have little or nothing to do with 
divine history. 

Indeed, divine history is something 
quite different. It is becoming like a child 
when a man has matured; it is being “born 
again” when a man is old. It has its begin- 
ning in the “fulness of time” when a man 
makes a decision as to where he stands, 
what he will say, and what he will do! 
It has its beginning in the recognition of 
a mission: when this mission draws him 
up into itself and envelops him. The divine 
history of a man may be long or it may be 
short according to the movement of events 
and the challenges they precipitate. The 
divine history of Jesus lasted between one 
and three years! Divine history has to do 
with a calling together of the Will (bap- 
tism) ; a strengthening of this Will (temp- 
tation, trial) ; a confronting of others with 
the truth of God (speaking with author- 
ity) ; suffering at the hands of men (bear- 
ing the cross) ; and death with its awful 
separation and icy aloneness (forsaken- 
ness) ; and at last, and finally, the trium- 
phant resurrection with its “re-commun- 
ion’? with God and man. This is the divine 
history of man; or more correctly, this is 
the history of God on earth. There is still 
another way of putting this: when eternity 
touches life and gives it meaning and re- 
deems it from utter futility, God has 
entered (if only for a moment... an 
Eternal moment!) human life. And the 
Pattern of God’s life among men is the 
story of the Passion of Jesus Christ. 

It is this that Mark aims to show us in 
his story of Jesus Christ. God reflects his 
glory in the wonders of nature. He con- 
fronts and confounds man with the moral 
order of life. But God remained hidden 
and His ways remained unknown until 
he showed himself once and for all in the 
life and passion of his son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. It was what Jesus did, or 
rather what God did through Jesus’ life 
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which became the theme of Mark’s gospel. 
This is the reason there are in the Markian 
account no beautifully embellished stories 
as told by Luke, or any lengthy moraliz- 
ing sermons as told by Matthew. There 
must be no distractions from the central 
theme. Because of Mark’s purpose not to 
sway from this theme, there is preserved 
in his gospel the most dramatic account 
of the Passion—without which Jesus is 
unreal and phantom-like. Indeed, Mark’s 
gospel is nothing more nor less than just 
the story of this Passion—which makes 
real our salvation. 


Sunday, November 3 
Read Mark, Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4 
Hidden Treasure! 


(Watch for these in your reading) 


Chapter 1 Chapter 2 
Verses 3, 17, 11 Verses 17, 27 
Chapter 3 Chapter 4 
Verse 35 Verse 9 
Because! 


1. Because of the “voice of one crying 
in the wilderness” 
(a) the way was prepared for 


Jesus 

(b) the gospel of Mark was 
written 

(c) the people were stirred into 
rebellion 


2. Because Jesus asked John to per- 
form a ceremony in the river Jordan 
(a) we use water 
(b) we practice the rite of bap- 
tism 
(c) we call John a saint 
3. Because Jesus cast out unclean 
spirits and healed the sick 
(a) he was called “doctor’’ 
(b) his fame spread through 
Galilee 
(c) he made people suspicious 
4. Because the house was full of 
people 
(a) the sick man returned home 
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(b) the sick man called loudly 
to Jesus 
(c) the sick man was lowered 
through the roof to Jesus 
5. Because Jesus ate and drank with 
publicans and sinners 
(a) he got sick as punishment 
(b) he disobeyed God and was 
forgiven 
(c) he received the criticism of 
the Pharisees 
6. Because he had power over devils 
(a) Jesus was thought to be God 
(b) Jesus was said to be from 
Beelzebub 
(c) Jesus was accused of witch- 
craft 
7. Because the sower’s seed fell on 
stony ground 
(a) it soon withered away 
(b) it never did grow 
(c) it had difficulty in bearing 
fruit 
8. Because little mustard seeds pro- 
duce large plants they were likened 
to 
(a) the sower’s seed 
(b) the kingdom of God 
(c) the leaven in bread 
9. Because of Jesus’ saying ‘Peace be 
still” . 
(a) the wind and sea were calm 
(b) the disciples stopped asking 
so many questions 
(c) the Pharisees were silenced 
10. Because the sabbath is made for 
man 
(a) the Pharisees agreed with 
Jesus healing 
(b) the disciples were not al- 
lowed to pick corn 
(c) Jesus healed the man’s with- 
ered hand 


Did You Find the Treasure? 


(Match the first half of a sentence —a— 
with the correct second half — b.) 

1. (a) He that hath ears to hear (b) 

the same is my brother, and my sis- 

ter, and mother (la — ........ b) 


2. (a) The sabbath was made for man 
(b) but sinners to repentance. 
(2a — .......- b) 
3. (a) The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, (b) Thou art my beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased. 
(3a — ......-- b) 


4. (a) I came not to call the righteous 
(b) and not man for the sabbath. 
(4a — .......- b) 
5. (a) And there came a voice from 
heaven saying (b) and I will make 
you to become fishers of men. 
(baa tenee b) 
6. (a) For whosoever shall do the will 
of God (b) let him hear. 
(6a — .......- b) 


7. (a) Come ye after me (b) Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight. (7a — «..2---- b) 


Sunday, November 10 
Read Mark 5, 6, 7, 8 


Hidden Treasure! 


Chapter 5 Chapter 6 

Verse 34 Verses 4, 50 
Chapter 7 Chapter 8. 

Verse 15 Verses 33, 34, 35, 36 


Match Them! 


1. Unclean spirit named Legion 
( ) Demanded obedience to the 
law 
2. Jairus’ daughter 
( ) Son of Mary, brother of 
James and Moses 
3. A certain woman 
( ) Was not well received in 
his own country 
4. Jesus . 
( ) Were fed by 5 loaves and 
2 fishes 
5. The disciples 
( ) Drove a herd of swine into 
the sea 
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. Herod 


( ) Declared Jesus to be the 
Christ 


. John the Baptist 


( ) Was pleased with a dancer 


. 5,000 people 
( ) Cured herself by touching 
the hem of Jesus’ garment 
. Pharisees 
( ) Was murdered because of a 
woman’s anger 
4,000 people 


( ) Were fed after being with 
Jesus 3 days 
Peter 
( ) Went out preaching two 
by two 
The carpenter 
( ) Was raised from the dead 


Did You Find the Treasure? 


. (a) Daughter thy faith (b) if he 


shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul. (las b) 


. (a) A prophet is not without honor 


(b) but whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake, and the gospel’s, the 
same shall save it. (2a—........ b) 


. (a) Be of good cheer: (b) let him 


deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me. (3a — ........ b) 


. (a) There is nothing from without 


a man that entering into him can 
defile him (b) but in his own coun- 
try. (4a — .......- b) 


. (a) Get thee behind me Satan (b) 


itis 1;benotafraid. (5a—........ b) 


. (a) Whosoever will come after me 


(b) hath made thee whole. 
(6a — .......- b) 


. (a) For whosoever will save his life 


shall lose it (b) but the things which 
come out of him, those are they that 
defile the man. (7a — ....---- b) 


. (a) For what shall it profit a man 


(b) for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God. (8a — .....-.- b) 
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Sunday, November 17 
Read Mark, Chapters 9, 10, 11, 12 


Hidden Treasure! 


Chapter 9 Chapter 10 

Verse 24 Verses 14, 25, 27, 31, 45 
Chapter 11 Chapter 12 

Verse 9 Verses 10, 29, 31 


What's Wrong? 


(Circle the incorrect word or words in 
each sentence. ) 


1. Peter, James, and Judas were with 
Jesus at the time of the transfigura- 
tion; and they thought he talked to 
God. 


2. Jesus’ disciples did cure the boy 
who had a dumb spirit which tear- 
eth him since childhood; and Jesus 
called them a faithful generation. 

3. Jesus said a man should first honor 
his parents, and second cleave to 
his wife. 

4. The rich young ruler had kept all 
the commandments, and he could 
inherit eternal life. 

. The disciples were not displeased 
when James and John requested 
the places of honor beside Jesus. 

6. When Jesus returned to Bethlehem, 
he rode on a colt and received the 
acclaim of the people who shouted 
“Hosanna in the highest.” 

. Jesus objected to the moneychang- 
ers and them that sold and bought 
in the market-place. 


an 
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8. The owner of the vineyard who sent 
several servants, and finally his son 
to receive the fruit, is Jesus. 

9. The widow out of her abundance 
cast her mite into the treasury, while 
the rich also cast in much out of 
their great plenty. 

10. Jesus suggested that we render 
unto God the things that are 
Caesar’s and also unto God the 
things that are God’s. 
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Did You Find the Treasure? 


1. (a) Lord I believe (b) the Lord 
our God is one Lord. 
(la — ........ b) 
2. (a) Suffer the little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not 
(b) that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. (2a — ........ b) 
3. (a) It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than 
(b) for with God all things are pos- 
sible. (3a — .......- b) 
4. (a) With men it is impossible, but 
not with God (b) for of such is the 
kingdom of God. (4a — .......... b) 


5. (a) But many that are first shall 
be last; and (b) help thou mine un- 
belief. (5a —........ b) 

6. (a) For even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and (b) thy neighbor as 
thyself. (6a — ........ b) 

7. (a) Hosanna; Blessed is he (b) 
become the head of the corner. 

(7a — ........ b) 

8. (a) The stone which the builders 
rejected is (b) for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God. 


(8a — .......- b) 
9. (a) Hear O Israel (b) the last 
first. (9a — ........ b) 


10. (a) Thou shalt love (b) to give his 
life a ransom for many. 


(10a eee 


Sunday, November 24 
Read Mark, Chapters 13, 14, 15, 16 


Hidden Treasure! 


Chapter 13 Chapter 14 
Verses 31,33 Verses 22, 23-4, 36, 71 
Chapter 15 Chapter 16 
Verses 13,39 Verses 6, 15 
Between! 


1. Between the time when Jesus sat on 
the mount of Olives talking to four 
of the disciples and the time when 
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“all these things shall be fulfilled,” 
Jesus exhorted his followers to 

(a) watch 

(b) preach 

(c) heal 


. Between the disciples there was in- 


dignation over 
(a) a woman’s expensive tribute 
to Jesus 
(b) a place to celebrate the pass- 
over 
(c) the amount to be given to 
the poor 


. Between the first day of the pass- 


over and Gethsemane was 
(a) the last supper in the upper 
room 
(b) the raising of Lazarus in the 
tomb 
(c) the supper with Mary and 
Martha in their home 


. Between the disciples Jesus said 


there would be one 
(a) who would meet his death 
(b) who should stand by him 
(c) who would betray him 


. Between the time of the last supper 


and the cock’s crowing, Jesus told 
Peter that Peter would 
(a) be arrested with his master 
(b) deny his master three times 
(c) accompany his master unto 
death 


. Between the time they entered 


Gethsemane and the arrest of Jesus, 
Peter, James, and John 
(a) suffered with Jesus in his 
travail 
(b) tried to avert Jesus arrest 
(c) slept 


. Between his arrest and crucifixion 


Jesus was 
(a) accorded the honor due to 
the King of the Jews 


(b) held captive in a dungeon ~ 


(c) mocked and humiliated and 
scourged 


. Between two thieves the King of 


the Jews 
(a) was exhibited to the public 
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(b) was nailed to a cross 
(c) was feasted in mockery 


. Between Jesus’ death and burial 


(a) the veil of the temple was 
rent 
(b) his clothes were auctioned 
off 
(c) the disciples were all ar- 
rested 
Between the rising and setting of 
the sun on the first day of the week 
Jesus 
(a) lay in his tomb 
(b) appeared to Mary Magda- 
lene as the risen Christ 
(c) ascended into heaven 
Between Jesus’ resurrection and 
ascension 
(a) the disciples quarreled over 
their master’s fate 
(b) the disciples were commis- 
sioned anew by their master 
(c) the disciples kept watch over 
the tomb 


Did You Find the Treasure? 


. (a) Heaven and earth shall pass 


away (b) for ye know not when the 
time it. (la — ........ b) 


. (a) Take ye heed, watch and pray 


(b) and preach the gospel to every 
creature. (2a —........ b) 


. (a) And as they did eat, Jesus took 


bread, and blessed, and brake it, 
and gave to them, and said (b) This 
is my blood of the new testament 
which is shed for many. 

(3a — ......-- b) 


. (a) And he took the cup, and when | 


he had given thanks, he gave it to 
them... and he said unto them (b) 
Take eat: this is my body. 

(4a — ......-- b) 


. (a) Take away this cup from me 


(b) I know not this man of whom 
ye speak. (5a cle, b) 


. (a) But (Peter) began to curse 


and swear saying (b) Crucify him. 
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. (a) And (the people) cried out 


again (b) he is risen; he is not 


here! (7a — ........ b) 


. (a) And when the centurion which 


stood over against him, saw that 
(Jesus) so cried out he said (b) 
nevertheless not what I will but 
what thou wilt. (8a — ........ b) 


. (a) Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, 


which was crucified (b) Truly this 
man was the son of God. 

(9a — ........ b) 
(a) And he said unto them, Go ye 
into all the world (b) but my words 
shall not pass away. 


(10a — ........ b) 
Answers 
Nov. 3 
Because! 
lia 4.¢ 7a al 
Za © 8. b 
oeED 6. b ora 
1Omc 
Did You Find the Treasure? 
la—— 6b 44a — 2b 
2a — 4b 5a bs 
Sa De bab 
7a — ob 
Nov. 10 
Match Them! 
1.9 Ja 
2 ali? 8. 3 
oi, Zt 9.7 
4.8 LOMO 
5, al ike 5 
5, hl WA 


Take a Tip from Your 
Servel 


Serve in Silence 
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Did You Find the Treasure? 
la — 6b 5a — 8b 
Zab 6a — 3b 
3a — 5b 7a — 2b 
4a —7b 8a — 1b 

Nov. 17 
What's Wrong? 
1. Judas, God 6. Bethlehem 
2. did, faithful 7. market-place | 
3. first, second 8. Jesus 
4. could 9. abundance 
5. not 10. God 

Did You Find the Treasure? 
la — 5b 6a — 10b 
2a — 4b 7a—2b 
3a — 8b 8a — 7b 
4a — 3b 9a — 1b 
5a — 9b 10a — 6b 

Nov. 24 

Between! 
le @ Gmc 
Zea fare 
See 8. b 
4.¢ EE) 
ed» 10. b 

io 

Did You Find the Treasure? 
la —10b 6a — 5b 
2a — 1b 7a — 6b 
3a — 4b 8a — 9b 
4a — 3b 9a —7b 
5a — 8b 10a — 2b 


Very frequently the highways of the 
Yukon valley are mere trails, traversed by 
dog-sledges. One of the bishops in Alaska 
who was very fond of that mode of travel, 
encountered a miner coming out with his 
dog-team, and stopped him to ask what 
kind of road he had come over. | 

The miner replied with a stream of for- 
cible and picturesque profanity, ending up 
with, “And what kind o’ trail did you 
have ?” 

“Same as yours,” responded the bishop 
feelingly. 
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Surely we have before us in too realistic 
a manner already—the bloody conse- 
quences of the unfortunate success of this 
insidious type of propaganda which tries 
to divide each man from his neighbor. 
We must take heed of the ideology of 
those great Americans who came before. 
We must do our part and give our boys 
who are fighting to maintain the unity of 
America—a square deal. Let each one of 
us therefore adopt and live by these words 
which will help us to hold firmly to those 
original principles on which our country 
was founded—BE BIG—BE LIBERAL 
—BE TOLERANT—BE AMERICAN! 
—ReEv. Wo. C. KERNAN, 
Director, Christian Institute 
for American Democracy. 


FOR “THE FRIEND” 
(Continued from Page 18) 
raise $6,000,000 for relief and rehabilita- 
tion both in Asia and in Europe. I trust 
Hawaii will do its full share in this noble 
work of helping to heal the wounds of the 
world. 

I send you these words both as a former 
pastor here in Hawaii, and as one who is 
privileged, just now, to speak in behalf 
of all the churches. May God bless you in 
your endeavors. May Jesus walk among 
you. May the Spirit of Truth lead you 
and inspire you. 

Fraternally yours, 
ALBERT W. PALMER. 


WOMAN'S BOARD SETTING-UP 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 12) 
Vice-President, she would be one in a 
committee to help plan each monthly 
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executive committee meeting of the Board. 
She spoke of the Hilo Foreign Church’s 
missionary women’s annual meeting 
which Mrs. Richards and she had the 
pleasure of attending while they were va- 
cationing on Hawaii. 

Mrs. Francis Bowers asked our whole- 
hearted support in the work on Wind- 
ward Oahu by way of personal visits 
whenever possible. 

Mrs. Robert Lloyd, Friendly Service 
Chairman, told of her plans for the work 
of the committee, showing a few samples 
of things that are easy to make. Mrs. 
Peter Huyler spoke of her interest in the 
Kalaupapa Christmas Box and how both. 
she and Mrs. Ernest Webster would be 
more than pleased to have the women help 
them to get the needed articles of clothing 
ready. Mrs. Lloyd announced that the 
Extension and Friendly Service Commit- 
tee meeting would be held at the Uluniu 
Club on September the tenth. 

Mrs. Richards reported that the four 
accounts of the 25th, 50th, 60th and 75th 
anniversaries were being printed together 
in pamphlet form. 

Mrs. James F,. Morgan requested that 
items of interest be sent to her for release 
in The Friend. Mrs. Allen Hackett, Mis- 
sionary Education Chairman, sent a very 
interesting letter urging that we make bet- 
ter use of the fine audio-visual material 
that is now available. 

Representatives from several of the 
churches in Honolulu and rural Oahu told 
briefly of their plans for this year. One 
group reported new leadership from the 
descendants of those who had in years 
past taken a keen interest in the activities 
of the Board. Mrs. Imbrie said that as a 
good Presbyterian she was very much in- 
terested to see how the women of the Con- 
gregational Churches worked, and that 
she was looking forward to her stay in 
Hilo. 

Mrs. Pratt announced that the Mission- 
ary Institute would be held on September 
the twenty-seventh, the place to be decided 
upon later. As a token of our apprecia- 
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tion to the two hostesses, Mrs. Theodore 
Richards and Mrs. Frank E. Midkiff, 
Mrs. Pratt presented to each one of them 
a beautiful white ginger lei. 

The meeting adjourned and the group 
gathered around the luncheon tables. 
After lunch Mrs. Huyler commented 
briefly on the Home Mission study book, The only bank in Hawaii with this 
“Portrait of a Pilgrim,” by B. Gallagher. protection is 
She urged us all to read it and to use it AMERICAN SECURITY BANK 
in our mission study groups. Mrs. Nor- 
man Schenck, in commenting on the For- 
eign Mission study book, “India at the 
Threshold,” spoke especially of the de- 
signs on the cover page and the deep 
meaning which lay behind them. A few 
passages which Mrs. Schenck read from 
the book convinced us that it was worthy 
of our examination. 

Mrs. Pratt closed this conference by 
inviting the group to join in saying the we, 
Mizpah. 

—Marcaret Lyoyp (Mrs. R. H.) 
Secretary Pro-tem. 


King and Nuuanu Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 


It’s worth going back fora 
second helping! That’s why 
Love’s Crispy Crackers are a 


(Following is a letter acknowledging saving grace in every: house- 


the gift of fifty dollars from the Woman’s hold. They are also ideal 


Board to Dr. Alma Cooke of China.) with cheese, or condiments, 
A er for. unexpected guests. 


2323 Ward Street, f 9 


Berkeley 5, Calif. 
May 30, 1946. 


Dear Mrs. Moore: 
Please thank the ladies of the Board for CRISPY. CRACKER S 


the check for fifty dollars received, thanks 
from me and also from the Chinese whom 
it will benefit. 


Baia {fawauan Teust” 


October, 1946 29 


My bookings are at the moment on the 


General Meigs, June 14th, but both the) 
date and the boat have been changed so. 
many times I shall be sure of nothing’ 
until I sail out under the Golden Gate | 
Bridge! 

The reports from Lintsing say that the 
four foreign residences are nothing but a 
rubble heap—the walls and window 
frames are all torn out for fuel and there’ 
is not a “stitch” of equipment left. So I 
have been purchasing a minimum of in- 
struments and supplies with which to open 
the Hospital and hope to get further 
equipment from UNRRA. However, it 
won't be possible to go immediately to 
46 years Lintsing for the Communists are in con- 
trol and so I shall have to remain in 
Peking until they are cleared out. My ad- 
dress will be: 
to the people of Hawaii c/o American Board Mission 

#29 Teng Shih Kou 
Peiping, China | 
With greetings to all the friends in 
lines of merchandise Honolulu, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
ALMA COOKE. 


JUST AS YOU WISH! 
Many families are impressed 
by our thoughtful service 

WILLIAMS MORTUARY, LTD. 
“Chapel of the Chimes” 

PHONES 3524 OR 79589 


of Service 


with widely diversified 


(Early in July a check of one hundred 
dollars was sent to the Hilo Branch of the 
Woman’s Board to be used for the tidal 
wave victims in Hilo. The following is 


The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. an acknowledgment of that gift.) 
+ oe 


King and Bishop Streets August 2, 1946 
Honolulu, T. H. Dear Friends: | 
The $100.00 check given to me for the 
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We Are All Working Men and Women 


Workers of every kind, bankers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clerks, stenographers, 
and those who do hard “‘unskilled’’ labor, are valuable customers of this Bank, and 
everyone finds the kind of banking service he requires for his own special need. 


We Will Welcome Your Account 


3; BANK OF HAWAII |; 
BRANCHES LOCATED AT—Mokapu, Waikiki, Kaimuki, Waipahu, Waialua and Pearl Harbor, Oahu; Lihue and Kapaa, 


Kauai; Wailuku, Lahaina and Paia, Maui; Hilo, Honokaa, Kohala, Kealakekua and Pahala, Hawaii. 
COLLECTION OFFICES—Aiea, Ewa and Wahiawa, Oahu; Hana, Maui; Kaunakakai and Maunaloa, Molokai. 
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tidal wave victims was divided as follows: 
_ $50.00—to Haili Church whose people 
were most severely hit by the 
| wave. I have not been able to 
obtain the detailed report from 
the church but there is great 
need in that congregation and 
I am sure the money was well 
distributed. 
$25.00—Went to Mrs. Hartley at 
Waiakea Social Settlement 
whose people also are in great 
need. 
The other $25.00 was given to Mrs. 
Kay who purchased chairs and bedding. 
am sure the recipients of the money 
are all appreciative of the money and the 
Woman’s Board may consider the invest- 
ment a worthy one in Christian service. 
Very truly yours, 
T. M. TaLMace. 


CHURCHES OF THE WORLD 
MOBILIZE FOR ACTION 


(Continued from Page 8) 
ment and the development of their free 
political institutions ; the promotion of in- 
ternational social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 

Some thirty churchmen from eighteen 
nations will comprise the membership of 
the Commission. Of these, five are from 
the United States: Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Dean Virginia Gildersleeve. 

Baron Frederick van Asbeck, professor 
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Laubala Purses 
Carved Hawaiian Trays 


Jewelry Items 
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Wall, Nichols Co., Ltd. 
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Technical Books 
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To Win is to Servel 


DO YOUR PART— 
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at Leyden, Holland, and an adviser to the, 
Dutch delegation to the United Nations is 
being invited to serve as chairman of the 
Commission. Mr. Dulles will serve as vice- 
chairman. Mr. Kenneth Grubb of London, | 
president of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, London, was named director, but his 
decision respecting the acceptance of this) 
post will not be known until the early fall. | 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Dean of the 
Graduate School of the Lutheran Theo-| 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, was named_| 
associate director. His specific responsi-| 
bility will be that of relating the churches} 
to the work of the United Nations and) 
other international bodies. An adminis-| 
trative secretary, with headquarters in 
New York, is yet to be chosen. An ad-| 
ministrative committee, consisting of four 
churchmen from the United States, four 
from England and two from the Con- 
tinent, was appointed and invested with’ 
executive authority to function on behalf 
of the Commission. | 

It may well be that the Cambridge Con-; 
ference will come to be regarded as a sig- 
nificant milepost in the quest of the 
churches for a warless world. It is yet to 
be demonstrated to what extent the newly 
created Commission can effectively mo- 
bilize the resources of Christendom for the 
furtherance of world order. It can be said, 
however, that an agency has been created 
through which the churches, if they have 
the will to do so, may make their voices 
heard and their influence felt in the shap- 
ing of the future. : 
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The Hawaiian Board is the Executive Board of Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The constitu- 

tion of the Evangelical Association in Article VII establishes this relationship in the following 

words: ‘This Association shall appoint an Executive Board, to be denominated the Board of the 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association.” In that same article the duties of the Hawaiian Board are 

defined as “to take charge of the Home Missions on these Hawaiian Islands, including Christian 
education, publication and evangelization.” 
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The Story of the 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


How It All Began 

Back in 1839 the Spanish ship Amistad 
(Friendship) came to the West Indies 
loaded with people who had been kidnap- 
ped in Africa and were to be sold into 
slavery. When the people asked what was 
going to happen to them, the ship’s cook 
jokingly told them they were going to be 
eaten. He paid dearly for his joke with 
his very life. That night the Africans 
found some sugar cane cutters and sud- 
denly attacked the crew. Part of the crew 
escaped in a lifeboat, part were killed ; only 
a few were spared to run the ship. By day 
the Africans compelled the helmsman to 
steer east toward their home in Africa. But 
by night the crew, knowing their captors’ 
ignorance of star navigation, steered to the 
northwest. Finally the unhappy Amistad 
landed off the tip of Long Island. A 
United States Coast Guard cutter took all 
hands to New Haven, Connecticut, where 
all were put in jail. The Spaniards could 
tell their side of the story but no one could 
understand a word which the Africans 
said. Of course the Spaniards lied. They 
said the Africans were already slaves, that 
they mutinied and were responsible for 
murder. 
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Fortunately there were some Congrega- 
tionalists around, men who hated slavery 
and believed in freedom. One of them, 
Professor Josiah Willard Gibbs of Yale 
Divinity School laid down pennies before 
the Africans and got their words for one, 
two, three. Going to New York he combed 
the docks until he found traders who knew 
those words. From them he learned 
enough of the language to get the Africans’ 
side of the story. Kidnapped, mistreated 
on the voyage, the promise of being eaten 
—it all summed up to a beastly case of 
piracy and slave trading, both of which 
were illegal by American and international 
law. 


Meanwhile Congregational laymen 
gathered money for the defense of the 
Africans. Robert Baldwin, one-time gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, and a Congrega- 
tional layman, defended them in the lower 
courts. Before the Supreme Court, ex- 
president of the United States and Con- 
gregational layman, John Quincy Adams, 
pleaded their case and won. 

Some historians maintain that the Amis- 
tad case did more than even Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin to convince the citizens of the north 
that slavery would have to be wiped out 
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in our country. For Congregationalists 
this incident is of special significance be- 
cause the Amistad Committee, those who 
backed the Africans’ defense, joined with 
the Union Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut and some smaller groups to form in 
1846 The American Missionary Associa- 
tion. For one hundred years the American 
Missionary Association has been a spear- 
head for our idea of freedom. In the south 
it has freed mountain people from ignor- 
ance and extreme poverty; it has founded 
schools and churches among Negroes, thus 
adding to their legal freedom, a freedom 
of mind and a freedom of spirit. In Puerto 
Rico it has built churches and supported 
a hospital and school which have brought 
blessings to many. 


The A.M.A. and Hawaii 


Back in 1828 Jonathan Green came to 
Hawaii as a missionary. After he had 
been here some time he became greatly 
concerned because it seemed to him that 
some of the funds which were used to sup- 
port the Foreign Missionary enterprise 
came from people who were slave owners. 
This troubled his conscience so greatly 
that he finally had to resign his position. 
He then went into the employ of the 
American Missionary Association and 
continued to work on the island of Maui. 
He was there connected with the educa- 
tional enterprise of that island and did 
much to teach the people how to meet their 
needs and how to live in more adequate 
ways. He passed away in 1878 after a very 
effective career. 

Samuel Chapman Armstrong was born 
at Wailuku, Maui in 1839. His father, 
Richard Armstrong, had come to Hawaii 
eight years earlier as a missionary. After 
Samuel Armstrong’s birth his father be- 
came minister of public instruction before 
the kingdom of Hawaii. Father and son 
were accustomed to travel together around 
the kingdom, supervising the schools. In 
this way, Samuel Armstrong learned a 
great deal about the kinds of education 
that were being used. He was greatly im- 
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pressed by the institution we know as the 
Hilo Boarding School which was then 
called the Hilo Manual Labor School. In 
1872 Samuel Armstrong was appointed to 
be the head of Hampton Institute by the 
A.M. A. During his years in that position 
he put into practice some of the things he 
had seen while at Hilo. In 1891 he re- 
turned to the Islands as the principal 
speaker at the fiftieth anniversary of Puna- 
hou School. 


Education in the Mountains 


To help make life in southern mountains 
more attractive, Pleasant Hill Academy 
was founded by the American Missionary 
Association in 1884. Dr. Benjamin Dodge, 
known as “Father Dodge,” launched the 
young institution on a basis of strict dis- 
cipline and high academic standards. Stu- 
dents “worked their way” then, as they 
do now. Throughout the years emphasis 
has been on a practical type of education 
with particular attention to the meaning of 
good citizenship. Students are trained for 
better living, not primarily for college, al- 
though college preparatory work is pro- 
vided for those planning such training. 


The school day is planned for work, 
study, worship and play. Sessions run 
from eight o’clock in the morning until 
four-thirty in the afternoon. During this 
time each student devotes two hours to 
work which helps maintain the necessities 
of our common life. The girls prepare and 
serve the meals under the direction of a 
trained dietician; they work in the laun- 
dry, serve as housekeepers in the school 
buildings, get training in the operation of 
the school store and work as nurses’ aides 
at nearby Uplands Hospital. The boys 
work on the school farm, in the dairy, in 
the print shop and help with the mainte- 
nance of the grounds and_ buildings. 
School and farm are a laboratory for 
learning. 

One of the school’s problems is to bridge 
the gap between the family life of the stu- 
dents living in the dormitory, the day stu- 
dents who come and go and who so often 
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feel left out of things, and the community 
as a whole. Some headway is being made 
toward a solution of this problem. With 
the lengthening of the school day and the 
development of more kinds of experiences 
and work periods better adapted to the 
psychological ages of the students, com- 
munity young people are now enabled to 
participate in the work program as part of 
their schooling. ‘Thus they receive the 
same discipline and training in steadying 
habits. The creative hobby hours, open to 
everyone, bring many young people back 
to the school when the home chores are 
done. There are fewer idle hands at Pleas- 
ant Hill now. 


Schools 


Pleasant Hill Academy in Tennessee 
and Fessenden Academy in Florida have 
similar opportunities. Both have excellent 
traditions, good farms, progressive leader- 
ship, wide-awake teachers and enterpris- 
ing boarding students. They are free to 
humanize in realistic ways their entire 
programs. 


Facilities at both places also lend them- 
selves readily to summer young people’s 
camps or teachers’ and ministers’ insti- 
tutes. The Congregational Christian 
young people have gone to Pleasant Hill 
’ for several summers. Fessenden is think- 
ing in terms of summer institutes. 

During the past two years Pleasant 
Hill Academy built a beautiful and useful 
recreation hall through money provided 
by the Congregational women of Ohio. 
The contractor was the superintendent of 
grounds at Pleasant Hill, himself a gradu- 
ate of the Academy. From the excavation 
of the basement to the installation of elec- 
tric light fixtures and the polishing of the 
gymnasium floors, students, both boys and 
girls, were employed. 

Pleasant Hill is also alive to rural life 
service through its credit union, consum- 
ers’ cooperative, farmers’ union, health 
service and recreational program. Its 
training in the conduct of public worship 
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and a practical understanding of the Bible 
is unusually effective. 


Fessenden Academy is our most ad- 


vanced school in the understanding and | 


practice of what is frequently called func- 
tional education. This is a life-related 
training and teaching which puts special 


emphasis on learning by doing, and by | 


seeing and understanding contemporary 
factors in modern living. Its blocs of learn- 
ing are centered in health, work, commu- 
nity living, and leisure. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geography are mastered in 
the process. 


A few years ago Fessenden students, in 


cooperation with their manual training | 


teacher, built the attractive home for teach- 
ers at Cotton Valley School. During the 
past two years the Fessenden farm of 300 
acres has been put under successful culti- 
vation, a dairy barn was built by students, 
who also graded and beautified the cam- 
pus, and laid cement walks leading from 
the administration building. 


Race Relations 


“Let’s talk it over!” Discussions begun 
in this spirit have every chance of pro- 
ducing good results, no matter how knotty 
the problem. 

Applying this principle to the field of 
race relations, plans were formulated 
early in 1944 for the first national Insti- 
tute of Race Relations to be held at Fisk 
University in Nashville, Tennessee, dur- 
ing the first three weeks of July. 

Almost 200 mature students enrolled, 
each of them a leader in some form of race 
relations work. Over half of them came 
from the South. Racially, the group was 
mixed. They ate, played and worked to- 
gether while they studied the factors 
which produce racial antipathies and racial 
tensions. 

In February of 1945 an invitation was 
received from the council of churches and 
the social welfare agencies of Richmond 
for a three-day institute. Local people did 
the planning and carried out the details. 
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The A. M. A. Department of Race Rela- 
tions furnished speakers and counseling 
service. The morning and afternoon con- 
ferences were held in the parish house of 
the Episcopal church. Bi-racial lunches 
were served in the parish house of a near- 
by Catholic church. The evening meetings, 
open to the public, convened in the audi- 
torium of the Medical College. The press 
took generous note of what was happening. 


In July of 1945 the Nashville Institute 
faced squarely up to post-war issues. Over 
twenty representatives from various gov- 
ernmental departments in Washington 
participated in the panel discussions. In- 
dustrial reconversion, labor, returning 
G. I.’s, the press and cultural education 
were among the items on the agenda. 


After this second national institute an 
invitation came to the A. M. A. Depart- 
ment of Race Relations from Tulane, 
Loyola, Dillard and Xavier Universities 
for a three-day institute in New Orleans. 
It was thought that an auditorium in the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association build- 
ing in New Orleans, seating 200 persons, 
would be more than ample for evening 
meetings. Ejight hundred appeared the 
first evening and the group had to move 
to larger quarters. 

Another institute in St. Louis was 
equally important. All the local religious, 
social, political and economic agencies, or- 
ganized and unorganized, united in call- 
ing the meetings, inviting the A. M. A. 
race relations staff as consultants. 

Plans are already in progress for the 
1946 National Institute at Fisk Univer- 
sity during the first three weeks of July. 
In the meantime, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
director of our Department of Race Rela- 
tions, has been in Japan as a member of 
the commission to advise with General 
MacArthur on a democratic program of 
education for the Japanese children of the 
present generation. Doubtless the coming 
institute will deal frankly with the ambi- 
tious plans of a crippled and _ starving 
world. 
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Colleges 


A New Jersey banker who was ap- 
proached to contribute to the United 
Negro College Fund asked, ““Why should 
one support separate colleges for Negroes 
in the year 1946? Didn’t the Civil War 
end eighty-one years ago?” 

The banker’s history was correct, but 
his knowledge concerning colleges for 
Negroes in the South was deficient. 

Even a northern Negro who was asked 
why he chose Talladega College, down in 
Alabama, instead of a college in his own 
state, replied, “Down there I’m treated as 
a man, not as a Negro; moreover, I can 
participate fully and freely in all the activ- 
ities on my own merit.” 


For 100 years the American Missionary 
Association has operated on the theory 
that there is but one race, the human race. 
On that race it has staked most of its re- 
sources. It has worked toward the social 
integration of the human race as one 
people in one world. Its cause has been 
winning ; there is a new day ascending. 


This means that no group may be denied 
the privileges of education. There were 
those who in 1865 had objected to the open 
school doors for the freedman. In 1946 
there are still those who believe that six 
grades are sufficient education for 
Negroes. But the American Missionary 
Association has always insisted on keeping 
all the doors of education wide open to 
everybody—from the ABC’s to Ph.D.’s. 
Today there are 250 Negroes with bona 
fide Ph.D.’s, and an equal number who 
were elected, on their own merits, to Phi 
Beta Kappa. Most of these were gradu- 
ated from southern missionary colleges. 


The Association has never worshiped 
at the Ph.D. shrine, but it has insisted that 
Negroes have equal rights to all educa- 
tional attainments. This has not been 
popular. The richer schools are those 
which have confined themselves to indus- 
trial education, for Negroes are still con- 
fined almost exclusively, to the trades. 
Negroes are barred very largely from en- 
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gineering, for example. A friend of mine, 
talking recently to a G. I. in the South, 
asked him what he was going to do. He 
said, “I’m entering a northern university 
this fall to study to be a civil engineer.” 
“What about a job when you finish?” 
“There are countries which are eager to 
employ Negro engineers. I’m going to 
South America.” Now, to me all labor is 
of equal dignity, but I would feel myself 
a hypocrite if in the same breath I did not 
immediately add that every man, and espe- 
cially every citizen of this free country, 
should be given the educational opportuni- 
ties which will enable him to work in that 
field for which he has the greatest apti- 
tude. 

So it is in the “land of the free” today, 
eighty-one years after the Civil War—at 
the close of World War II. Postwar plan- 
ning therefore must include missionary 
support for Talladega, LeMoyne, Touga- 
loo, Tillotson Dillard and Fisk, colleges 
and universities which were founded by 
the A. M. A. LeMoyne, Tougaloo and 
Tillotson have no endowment of their own. 
Dillard and Talladega have a million and 
a half each; Fisk has three million. 


From the very beginning, A. M. A. stu- 
dents have paid tuition and provided for 
their own board, room and laundry 
through work, provisions or money—often 
all three. The tuition alone collected an- 
nually for the past few years in these six 
institutions amounted to $240,000 a year. 
The receipts annually for board, room and 
laundry are considerably more than that. 
The A. M. A. provides, on the average, 
twenty per cent of the total budgets of 
these institutions, ranging from one to 
thirty per cent. 

In the early days General Clinton B. 
Fisk talked about a possible school with 
a hundred ex-slaves who remained as 
“hired hands” on a large plantation just 
outside Nashville. When he finished, one 
of the older men burst out, “Bless the 
Lord; that’s what we want exactly.” 
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Puerto Rico 


Zalduondo is a rural resettlement pro- | 
ject near the small seaside village of Lu-_ 


quillo in Puerto Rico. 


It was built by the federal government 
through the Puerto Rican Reconstruction 
Administration, familiarly known on the 
island as P.R.R.A. In its 254 new cot- 
tages live 2,700 persons whose ancestors 


have lived in this area for several cen-_ 
turies. The average annual family income | 
does not exceed $250. An average of six 


acres of land goes with each unit and can 


be purchased on small monthly payments, 


of not more than three dollars, spread 
over twenty years. About two thirds of 


the people prefer to be known as Protes- 


tants. 
In many ways Zalduondo is an innova- 


tion. Concrete latrines and cisterns have — 
been built. For generations Zalduondians | 
had not had anything remotely resembling _ 


alatrine. The water for drinking, cooking, 


bathing and washing clothes trickled down — 


the hillsides over animal and human excre- 
ment into the little streams which look 
like serpentine threads in the deep valleys. 


Near the entrance to the project are a 
schoolhouse, recreation building, play- 


ground, health clinic and some farm build- 


ings which are to be used cooperatively. 
The insular government agreed to pro- 
vide teachers, a physician, a nurse, a social. 
worker, a craftsman, an agriculturist and 
a recreation leader. 


Expectancy ran high in those days, but 
World War II loomed up and Zalduondo 
folded up. Those who had agreed to pur- 
chase cottages were allowed to continue. 
Latrines filled up. Many cisterns were 
never built. The recreation hall was 
closed. The people wondered why Uncle 
Sam had changed his mind so quickly. 


Then continental conscientious object- 
ors, under the united direction of the 
Brethren, Mennonites and Friends, came 
to the rescue. Civilian Public Service 
camps were opened at Castaner, La Plata, 
St. Just, Zalduondo and in the Virgin 


Isles. The insular authorities gave not 
only moral support but also made avail- 
able such services as might easily be had 
by any wide-awake community. When 
the 100 C.O.’s arrived, the people held 
aloof for awhile. ‘They had never known 
college graduates who were willing to do 
menial work for their board, lodging and 
ten dollars a month. To Puerto Ricans 
education means freedom from manual 
labor—lawyers, doctors and _ preachers 
who refuse to soil their hands. 

The C.O.’s put on their overalls and 
began cleaning out the abandoned 
P.R.R.A. buildings. They offered to re- 
place or rebuild latrines and finish cisterns 
if the people would cooperate; they had 
come to work with, not for them. Slowly 
the jibaros began to understand. Another 
hopeful beginning was made. 

A little over a year later the atomic 
bombs were dropped on Japan and the ter- 
rible war was over. Conscientious object- 
ors were as anxious to return to their 
wives and sweethearts as were the soldiers 
and sailors. Again hope faded at Zal- 
duondo. But a few of the people had seen 
a new light. They had begun to learn to 
solve some of their own problems, to pro- 
vide cooperatively in simple ways for a 
few of their elemental community needs. 

Their faith was irresistible. The Breth- 
ren agreed to stand by Castaner for three 
years. The Mennonites said they would 
try to carry on at La Plata. The Friends 
were obliged to concentrate their efforts 
on relief work in Europe—would the 
American Missionary Association sponsor 
Zalduondo? Allan Knight Chalmers, min- 
ister of Broadway Tabernacle in New 
York, was in Puerto Rico at the time. He 
promised to present the case. 

Five churches of the A. M. A. are in 
the Zalduondo area. Its Ryder Hospital is 
only twenty miles away. It was proposed 
that the hospital become the base for the 
Zalduondo project. 


A. M. A. Secretary Fred L. Brownlee 


and Samuel C. Kincheloe of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary were sent to the 
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island to study the situation. They met 
with the young men who were still at 
Zalduondo. Many of them believed that 
the people had been poor, sick and shiftless 
too long to be redeemed. One of the school 
teachers of the community said, “I think 
that at least ten per cent of my children 
are worth saving.” The physician finally 
agreed cynically that perhaps the people 
had something in them, but “medical ser- 
vice is so hopelessly tied up with politics 
here that an honest doctor can’t get any- 
where.” A straight-from-the-shoulder 
Protestant was absolutely sure that there 
was no use in trying: “The church and 
the state surely will get into a fuss.” 

Ivan Chatham and Orm Green, two of 
the C.P.S. men, felt otherwise. “I’m going 
to stay even if everyone on this place goes 
back,” said Orm. “Just as soon as I can 
get my release I’m going home and marry 
my sweetheart. She promised to come 
back here with me. I’m going to begin a 
crafts project and work with the people 
until some of them learn how to make a 
better living.” Spying a few of his basket- 
ball boys who suddenly appeared around 
a corner, Orm was off in a jiffy to the 
recreation hall. 

Ike Chatham, Dr. Kincheloe, Mr. 
Brownlee and Mr. Mohler, superintendent 
of our Puerto Rican churches, got into the 
old ambulance that P.R.R.A. had left be- 
hind, to tour the project. At the highest 
point, overlooking a sheer drop of several 
hundred feet, Ike said, “Here we stop for 
a while.” In the nearest cottage were five 
neighbor men and boys whom Ike and a 
pal had persuaded to work together in re- 
placing the latrine and building a cistern. 
Joy was written all over the faces of the 
mother and children as they welcomed 
Ike. The gospel of sanitation had worked 
a miracle in their hearts and had raised 
their standards and convenience of living. 

“T hope you think well of the place,” 
said Ike, as the visitors got into Mr. 
Mohler’s car and were off for Humacao. 
“I know it looks pretty hopeless, but 
there’s stuff in these people. They never 
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had a decent break before. We've made a 
start. If the A. M. A. will stand by for 
three years, I think we'll get somewhere. 
You can count on Orm and me. If you 
can’t lend a hand maybe we can stay any- 
how.” 


All In a Nutshell 

To many people the American Mission- 
ary Association is the A. M. A. To multi- 
tudes more the A. M. A. is Aunt Mary 
Ann. For a century the Association has 
been working on behalf of underprivileged 
groups. We have not had time to speak 
of the work it has done among the Indians 
nor of the continuing efforts in their behalf 
in the states of Dakota and at the Fort 


Berthold Mission. We have not had time 
to mention the schools which were set up 
for the Chinese people on the west coast 
when they had been brought there to assist 
in putting through the first continental 
railway. Nor have we had time to speak 
of the expert staff which is now available 
to cities and towns when critical situations 
develop between races. All these things be- 
long in the story. Aunt Mary Ann has 
been a mother to more than 500 schools. 
She will continue to be a mother to people 
in our country who have need of help in 
securing those elemental rights of health, 
education and opportunity which belong 
to us all. 


The Friend 


Speaking and Hearing 


V 


Who Can Hear? 


What, then, about hearing in the moral 
‘and spiritual realms of life? The speaking, 
of course, can be done in various ways, 
but what about the hearing? The rugged 
schoolmaster of my boyhood spoke with 
the cane he kept in his desk drawer even 
though he never uttered a word. Some 
heard him and behaved accordingly; but 
there were one or two of the bigger boys 
who couldn’t seem to hear a thing, and 
after a bit they were asked to leave school. 
But, you say, a schoolmaster with a stick 
is not speaking, for speaking is the making 
of sounds with the vocal cords. Not neces- 
sarily so, for that schoolmaster stood be- 
fore the boys as the exponent and defender 
of the moral code of the school. So that 
when he was present that moral code was 
speaking through him, The difficulty was 
that some boys could not hear. 


*x* * 


Lest we fail to see how important and 
basic this is in the whole of life, we shall 
take the time to set down some illustra- 
tions. Here is one: A group of boys rang- 
ing in age from twelve to fifteen years 
stood before the judge in a city court. The 
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charge against them was stealing and it 
was the fifth time that group had been be- 
fore that judge on that same charge. The 
judge had made up his mind that it was 
useless to keep those boys on probation 
any longer. He had done all that he could 
and was determined to send them to the 
reform school. But a man in the city inter- 
ceded, asking that the boys be remanded 
to his care. After the judge had agreed 
the man took the boys and began to work 
with them. He discovered that the boys 
did not know what stealing meant. They 
had heard the word many times, and they 
could give an accurate account of the forms 
of behaviour for which it stood. But the 
word and its meaning had no living rele- 
vance in their lives. They possessed, if we 
may say it in this way, no feeling for it. 
They had grown in the slums and had 
cared for themselves nearly all their years. 
They had never had any personal property 
but had gotten along because each of the 
gang shared that which he possessed with 
the others. Thus they had no experience 
that would teach them the elements on 
which the idea of stealing rests. They 
knew community property and that was 
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all. Because of what they were in them- 
selves, thus, they could not hear the moral 
teachings of our society. They were actu- 
ally deaf, although everyone of them had 
good ears. 

Or again, go back into your Old Testa- 
ment and turn to the story of the prophet 
Jeremiah. In his day the Babylonian em- 
pire was gradually increasing its power. 
From its capitol city at the southern end 
of the Tigris-Euphrates valley it was 
‘spreading its power and control northward 
and westward. Knowledge of what was 
happening quickly went to the nations in 
that part of the world. The Hebrews in 
their kingdom in the centre of Palestine 
heard the news. May we say that it was 
the voice of historical events speaking. 
Jeremiah immediately acted. He publicly 
announced the significance of Babylonis’ 
rise and warned his countrymen of what it 
meant for them. But they laughed at him 
and then, growing angry as he repeated 
his message, punished him for his efforts. 
Time proved that Jeremiah had heard, and 
that the people had been deaf. And if you 
seek the reason for the difference you will 
find that it lay in the spiritual structure of 
life possessed by Jeremiah on the one hand 
and the people on the other. He looked 
out upon the world, or, he listened to the 
movements within humanity, from a life 
which had been built through a firm faith 
in God; the people looked and listened 
from lives built upon national pride, politi- 
cal intrigue, and personal self-satisfaction. 
Jeremiah heard one thing and the people 
heard another. 

If you are tempted to think that Jere- 
miah’s story is only an ancient Biblical 
tradition coloured by theological beliefs, 
you will remember that not long ago an 
Englishman slipped out of an airplane at 
Munich, Germany, with an umbrella in 
his hand. There were people in England 
who had reported in books and papers 
what they could hear history saying, but 
Chamberlain and his advisors could not 
hear, or at least they heard differently. 
And the differeyce was the actual living 
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outlook which the various men who were 
listening possessed. 

And thus, we may add one more illus- 
tration. The church service on Sunday 
had been more than usually attentive. The 
lesson from the Gospels had been the story 
of the Good Samaritan; the lesson from 
the Epistles the second chapter of Paul’s 
letter to the Ephesians containing the 
words, “for he is our peace who hath made 
Jew and Gentile one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition between 
us; and the preacher’s discourse had been 
about the universal fellowship created 
through God’s love. The next morning a 
not inconsiderable number of the people | 
who had been in church were seen gathered 
about the door of a polling place, for elec- 
tions were on. They quickly made the 
purpose of this presence known when a 
coloured man headed toward the place 
where they were standing, and they were 
heard to remark that no d——d nigger 
was ever going to vote in their town. One 
could not help wondering about their hear- 
ing for certainly the things which had been 
said in church seemed plain enough. 


* * OK 


Men actually hear what they are pre- 
pared to hear. Certainly man may choose 
to deny or to affirm that which he hears, 
but first of all he has to hear. And it 
would appear that the ability to hear is 
really a quite limited thing. For man is 
always a creature of a certain spiritual and 
moral make up. He has a spirit because 
that is what he is like, but the forms which 
the spirit takes are the result of his train- 
ing, his experience and his own conscious 
choices. He thinks and feels and acts in 
very definite ways through the spirit that 
is his. Western man knows, obeys and re- 
sponds to a western moral code; while an 
Eastern man knows, obeys and responds 
to a different code. Now it comes about 
that man hears, and this means that he ac- 
cepts the codes which are applicable to 
him, that which he is able to hear because 
of what he is. Just as an American can- 

‘ 
The Friend 


not hear an Arab when he speaks, since 
the language he understands is not Arabic, 
so it is that an American would not hear 
the moral pressures of Arabian society, 
since the morals which have formed him 
are not Arabian. So in our illustration 
above, the boys could not hear the judge 
because they were not in themselves hu- 
man beings prepared to understand steal- 
ing, Chamberlain could not hear the true 
import of contemporary history and the 
church people could not hear the scripture 
because they were not the kind of people 
able to hear. 

We sometimes say that people hear only 
what they want to hear, which may be 
quite true. But that is not half so impor- 
tant as the fact which we are noting, that 
people are able to hear only that which 
they, as they are, can hear. Talk to the 
folk who went to see “Skin of our teeth” 
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and ask them what they got out of the 
experience. The answers will be almost as 
numerous as the people you ask. Yet every 
one of them listened to the same flow of 
words falling on their ears. 

All this may seem like a wandering de- 
tour which never gets anywhere. Yet we 
are almost ready to get on the main road 
again. For the point at issue is the hear- 
ing of the message the church has to speak. 
The church has a very definite word to say 
to men now, a word that was entrusted to 
its care by God. Suppose then, the church 
speaks that word, who can hear? Our an- 
swer must be that only those can hear who 
spiritually are prepared to hear. At least 
that is where our line of thinking has 
brought us. And that conclusion has a 
number of serious difficulties in it at which 
we must look next time. 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


It would be fitting for you to pause to pray as you read this communication from 
Rev. Proculo A. Rodriguez. 


Mr. Rodriguez is known to many friends in America where he spent two years in 
deputation work and study. He writes from Dumaguete, Philippines, March 4th, 
1946: 


“T am writing on my return trip after a visit to the Farm School. Thank God the 
building stands undamaged except a couple of window shutters. .. . We are starting 
again with 200 pupils. Next June we expect an enrollment of near 300. The school 
is beginning to gain a good name and, God willing, we shall try hard to make it 
serve the Master effectively. 


We are doing our best in all our Christian schools to make our young people con- 
scious of our responsibility to the millions of Asia who are still struggling for liberty 
and for the blessings of democracy. In the great effort at rehabilitation and relief I 
feel the heart-throb of real America,—their desire to see all people free. So we are 
raising our prayer to Almighty God that America’s earnest effort to lead the world 


to peace and liberty and progress may be prospered. . . .” 
—Dnr. Frep Fieirp GoopsELL 


Our united hour of prayer is Wednesdays at 8:45. 
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Woman’s Board of Missions 
For the Pacific Islands 


“,.. That Our Hearts May Be Unfeignedly Thankful” 


At the Thanksgiving season many expressions of gratitude to God pass our lips: 
gratitude for food, for clothing and shelter, for health, for the safety of loved ones, 
for countless other essentials of daily life. Such thank-you’s arise from a natural 
joy in our own well-being ; they area normal appreciation of “all good things coming 
from above.” Yet, normal though these customary thanksgivings may be, they do 
not exhaust the meaning of Christian thanksgiving. Christian thanksgiving may not 
deal solely with praise to the Creator for those gifts of His which secure our worldly 
life, or even for those gifts which deepen our personal quality of being. Christian 
thanksgiving goes deeper, far deeper, than praise rendered for things which we 
more or less consider the right of every human being. Christian thanksgiving is an 
unquenchable rush of the heart which springs up, geyser-like, in a “return flow” of 
self-dedication to the Source from which we originally come. It is a pean of joy 
that we are called to live in God’s fellowship and have been given certain tasks to 
perform in His name. It is a plea that we may be made worthy and able to be and 
do what we are meant to be and do. In the words of the General Thanksgiving— 
words repeated again and again by countless Christians whenever they worship— 
Christian thanksgiving is truly a prayer “that our hearts may be unfeignedly thank- 
ful, and that we may show forth thy praise, not only with our lips, but in our lives, 
by giving up ourselves to thy service and by walking before thee in holiness and 
righteousness all our days.” 

One time, shortly after the first Pentecost, Peter and John were entering the 
Temple in Jerusalem. In response to a lame man’s plea for alms, they gave the best 
they had, wholeness of body, given in the name of Jesus Christ. We all know what 
happened thereafter: the disciples were arrested, jailed, and hailed before the Tem- 
ple rulers. After much questioning, the high priests let the offenders go, but only 
because they feared the strange power of the two men and the excitement of the 
crowds who witnessed the healing. And the culprits were dismissed with the stern 
warning never to speak or teach again in the name of Jesus, lest their lives be for- 
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feited, Whereupon Peter and John went immediately to their friends and “they lifted 
their voices together to God and said .. . Lord, grant to thy servants to speak thy 
word with all boldness, while thou stretchest out thy hand to heal, and signs and 
wonders are performed through the name of thy holy servant, Jesus.” 


Behind that prayer lay joy at being part of God’s fellowship, with a task to per- 
form in His name. Behind that prayer lay the plea to be worthy and able. Behind 
it lay the sure confidence that God was Guide and Protector, in whose presence alone 
lay power and hope for human beings. And behind these lay overwhelming gratitude 
to God for his mercies, a gratitude so deep and unfeigned that it leaped up in joy at 
an opportunity to serve Him, dangerous though it was. 


We may all offer such thanksgiving to God today. Personal securities may be a 
bit less certain than in former times. The greater portion of the world possesses 
none of those things which we deem essential for ordinary living—decent shelter, 
food and clothing. Vision seems to have perished ; hope for orderliness of life grows 
more tenuous; confusion and bewilderment tumble on each other’s heels. Just be- 
cause the situation is as tragic as it is, we ought to lift our hearts to God in gratitude 
that we are part of His fellowship and are thereby called to proclaim Him as the one 
hope for strength by which to live confidently in these days. Peter knew that the 
world around him needed desperately to hear about God’s Word to humankind in 
Jesus Christ. His life was endangered if he dared to speak that name again, and, 
therefore, with a heart “unfeignedly thankful,” he proceeded at once to speak the 
forbidden name with boldness. 

We need as desperately as did Peter’s world to hear God’s word spoken. Yet 
somehow it can be spoken effectively only from hearts which are unfeignedly thank- 
ful, hearts which give up themselves to God’s service and walk before Him (and 
humankind) in holiness and righteousness. Such hearts respond to life, not with lip 
service alone, but with the joyous abandon of the soul that has found a new life and 
‘ cannot help but tell others about it. They rejoice with the Psalmist and say: 


“O give thanks unto the Lord; call upon his name; make known his deeds among 

the people. 

Sing unto him, sing psalms unto him: 

Talk ye of all his wondrous works. 

Glory ye in his holy name: let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord. 

Seek the Lord, and his strength: seek his face forevermore. Remember his mar- 
vellous works that he hath done; his wonders and the judgments of his mouth ; 

He is the Lord our God: his judgments are in all the earth.” 


Such hearts speak boldly, with thankfulness unfeigned, of the Word of God. 
—Frances EASTMAN 


* 


News from the Branches 


On Friday evening, September 27, the 
Kahoaloha Society of Kaumakapili Church 
held a very special meeting. Beside the 
members present there were several guests 
in attendance, among whom were Mrs. 
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Robert Lloyd and her mother, Mrs. Leitch 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. Dudley Pratt and 
Mrs. E. C. Webster. 

Following the devotions, a very lovely 
March of Thanks ceremony was con- 
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ducted. The ladies in their lovely holokus, 
singing hymns as they walked, made a 
procession carrying their gifts to the front 
to be put into a calabash on the table deco- 
rated with leis. The money was given to 
purchase materials for the Kalaupapa 
Christmas box. 


After this ceremony, Mrs. Webster told 
a story of Kalaupapa. Mrs. Leitch gra- 
ciously spoke of her home city of Philadel- 
phia to which she is returning soon. Deli- 
cious refreshments and a social hour com- 
pleted the evening meeting. 


Junior Branch’s News 


Hui Hanalike, the Junior Missionary 
Unit of the Kawaiahao Church, met on 
Sept. 20th to elect new officers. The offi- 
cers are: President, Barbara Hopkins; 
Vice-President, Velma Yong; Secretary, 
Leimomi Nip; Treasurer, Rhoda Kahale ; 
Program Chairman, Corinthia Puaa; Ad- 
visor, Mrs. Richmond Ellis. 

A general program for October and 


November, was decided upon. Meetings 
are to be held each Friday, with two Fri- 
days of a month, given to project work; 
one, for devotional meetings, and one, for 
business. 

On Sept. 27th, the unit started on their 
projects. Little jackets, sun suits, blankets, 
stuffed animals, and pillow cases will be 
made and sent to the Red Cross. 


Pastor Caleb and his family 


c/o Military Gov., 
Navy #3234, F.P.O., 
San Francisco, Calif., 
Sept. 26, 1946 
Dear Friends: 
Here I sit on the narrow porch of my 
little three-room house which the Mar- 
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shallese put up for me. They did every- 
thing by themselves and were so happy 
when I exclaimed over the house! It 
wasn’t done when J arrived so [I lived at 
the King’s for a time. While there I could 
hardly turn a finger for myself. They took 
me right in as a member of their family. 
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I was expected to take charge of their 
family prayers which came at 6:45 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. When it was time for prayers 
the King rang a bell and the people in 
neighboring houses came for the little serv- 
ice. 

Perhaps I should explain something 
about Majuro where I am. It is an Atoll 
with several little islands. The Naval Base 
is at Rita across the lagoon. It takes about 
two and half hours to go over there in the 
L.C.T. which comes once or twice a week 
with mail and provisions for the Navy 
boys here on Laura. The hospital for the 
Navy is here and also a section is for the 
Islanders from all the Southern group of 
Marshall Islands. So far we have had two 
Navy doctors but I understand that a 
Military Government doctor is soon to 
come, The nurses are all Marshallese. We 
have about eighteen Navy men here, two 
being the doctors. I understand that soon 
we are to have a Military Government 
man here too. At Rita there are more 
Navy men and several of them have their 
families with them. 

On Sundays we have only two services: 
worship at 9 a.m.; and C.E. at 3 p.m. 
There are probably between five and six 
hundred people at each meeting. The mid- 
week prayer service and the woman’s 
prayer meeting are not so well attended. 

I am teaching five classes of English 
every day except Saturdays and Sundays. 
One evening I asked the folks if they 
didn’t want to go to the movies for I had 
heard that it was a good show, but not one 
of the children or adults wanted to give 
up their class for the movies. 

I want to thank the folks who have sent 
things to these people. A quilt made by 
a teacher at Kaneohe was given to the 
princess and is she proud of that quilt! 


She is three years old and a sweet little 
girl. 

The clothing was greatly appreciated. I 
am sorry that the box which Mrs. Lloyd 
and Mrs. Chong packed was torn open 
and the names of the makers of some of 
the things were torn off so we had no idea 
as to who made what but the things were 
greatly appreciated anyway and I thank 
you all in behalf of these people. Some 
leaders from different Atolls conferred and 
it was decided to divide the things equally 
between the twelve Atolls represented here 
in Laura. You see when people escaped 
from their Atolls during the war they were 
brought here and many of them are still | 
here. We have some twelve hundred 
people here in Laura. 

A group of men are building a little 
library for all the books I brought with me. 
Unfortunately all my goods were left on 
the pier at Kwajalein with nothing over 
them to protect them from the rain so 
when my things arrived they were a mess 
but the books have all been aired and 
sunned and most of them are all right I 
think. 

The head of the Coast Guard group on 
Ronron, another island in Majuro, is very 
anxious to have a little portable organ. If 
anyone has such an organ and is no longer 
using it, he’d appreciate having it greatly. 
He thought perhaps some Red Cross place 
would have one but I don’t know about 
that. 

I probably have not told you many 
things which you wish to know, but if that _ 
is the case, just ask me some questions! 


With warm personal regards and best 
wishes, I am 


Faithfully yours, 
ELEANOR WILSON 


Friendly Service for Molokai 


Once again it is our privilege to plan for 
the Christmas box for our friends in the 
Kalaupapa Church. Many of you have 
shared in the preparation of these simple 
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gifts in the past and are eager now to know | 
what will be needed this year so that you 

can use some of your summer leisure in 
getting them ready. 


The Friend 
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Many of us did Red Cross Knitting and 
now miss this pleasant form of handwork 
so we are suggesting that knitted bed 
socks, either short or long, knitted or 
crocheted simple bed jackets and scarfs 
would make delightful gifts that some of 


us would enjoy making. If you would care 
to do this and have no pattern of your own 
we would be glad to send you directions 
if you will write to either of us in care of 
Mrs. Chong, P. O. Box 150, Honolulu. 
Mrs. S. Huyzer (Mrs. P. E.) 


The Union Church of the Isle of Pines 


(Following is the story of Lanai City Church 
where the Woman’s Board Thank Offering will 
be sent this year.) 


Because its life centers entirely in the 
pineapple industry Lanai has come to be 
called “The Isle of Pines.” This short arti- 
cle seeks to give a general picture of the 
Union Church on that island. 

Lanai Union Church began as the Japa- 
nese Christian Church. With the coming 
of war in 1941 the present name was 
adopted along with a more inclusive pro- 
gram. The shift in name and emphasis was 
marked by the moving of the Church from 
a dwelling type building into what had 
been the Buddhist meeting place. This 
building, owned by the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, still serves as the center 
for the Church’s program and is one of the 
very few two-story buildings on the island. 
Under the Buddhists it served as language 
school as well as church. The first floor, 
which served the school, is composed of 
one large room and two smaller side 
rooms, with no direct entrance from any 
one to the others. One must go outside 
_ and around one end of the building, either 
to the right or to the left, to get to either 
of the side rooms. This inconvenience is 
enhanced during the rainy season. 

The large room serves as assembly hall 
for all general meetings, including church 
school, released time religious education, 
and recreational activities. A ping-pong 
table is available at all times and a shuffle 
board court is outlined on the cement floor. 
Dancing powder is used to counteract the 
ever-present Lanai dust on the shuffle 
board court. Now and again folk dancing 
is the order of an evening’s entertainment 
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and one almost forgets that this is the 
“Tsle of Pines,” seeming rather to be some 
spot in the wide-open spaces of the west 
on the mainland. An eager group of young 
people carry most of the responsibility for 
the leadership of church activities. 

One side room serves as the center for 
the primary and beginners departments of 
the church school. The other is marked 
for a lounge and recreational room for the 
church young people. We anticipate the 
day when this ground floor can be reno- 
vated and adequately decorated to provide 
pleasant surroundings for the developing 
work of the Church. 

Twenty-two outside steps lead to the 
second floor and the Sanctuary. Here you 
find a chancel arrangement with a dark 
cross standing out boldly on the altar 
against the white backwall. (Formerly the 
Buddha sat in a similar position when the 
building was used by his adherents.) Two 
candles and the open Bible complete the 
altar arrangements. This section of the 
building, unlike the lower floor, has been 
painted within the year and is pleasant and 
worshipful in appearance. However, plans 
have already been made to hang drapes 
back of the altar and at the windows to 
soften the present bare appearance. Pulpit 
antependia will be a part of this project. 
Certain minor changes in structural ar- 
rangement to increase the usefulness of 
the Sanctuary and to further enrich its 
worshipful atmosphere are contemplated. 

Early in the summer the outside of the 
Church was painted, transforming it from 
a drab brown to white with a green roof. 
This was a real boost to Church morale 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Christian Year 


Kingdomtide (Concluded) 


November 12—Twelith Sunday in Kingdomtide 
(twenty-first after Trinity) 


Matthew 22: 15-21. Caesar’s Coin. 
Philippians 1: 6-11. Confidence in Christ. 


November 19—Thirteenth Sunday in Kingdomtide 
(twenty-second after Trinity) 


Matthew 9: 18-26. Jesus the Healer. 
Philippians 3: 17-4: 3. Conversation in Heaven. 


November 26—Sunday next before Advent 


This Sunday ends the Christian Year. On this day we seek 
to sum up the truths which have occupied our minds during 
the past months. 


John 6: 5-14. Feeding the Multitudes. 
Romans 12: 16-21. Overcoming Evil with Good. 


November 30—Thanksgiving Day 
Psalm 107. A Song of Thanksgiving. 
Psalms 96-97. Sing Unto the Lord. 


December 3—Advent Sunday 
The Church Year begins again. 
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Christian Education 


Teaching Values in New Testament 
A—The Annunciation and Birth Stories 


Last month we spoke of our real pur- 
pose in teaching the Bible to children. If 
we may be permitted to quote ourselves 
by way of introduction to this month’s 
thoughts, may we repeat that “we teach 
the Bible to our children that they may... 
be led to seek for themselves the life which 
is disclosed in the Bible’s record.” With 
this in mind, we shall consider briefly 
some of the teaching values to be found in 
the annunciation and birth stories. These 
comments cannot take the form of ex- 
haustive critical commentaries. Rather, 
they will attempt to point out spiritual 
values in these stories which will help 
Sunday School pupils discover the nature 
of the life that is constantly open to God’s 
guidance. 

Only two of the three synoptic gospels 
mention the coming and birth of Jesus. 
Matthew devotes chapters 1 and 2 to these 
stories. Luke devotes his entire first chap- 
ter and verses 1-38 of chapter 2 to these 
episodes. However, the annunciation to 
Joseph, the coming of the wise men, the 
flight into Egypt, the murder of the chil- 
dren of Bethlehem, and the return from 
Egypt to Nazareth. Luke presents an en- 
tirely different collection of events: the 
annunciation of John to Zechariah, the 
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annunciation of Jesus to Mary, Mary’s 
visit to Elizabeth (including the Mag- 
nificat), the birth of John, the birth of 
Jesus, the visit of the shepherds, the stories 
of Simeon and Anna and the infant Jesus 
in the Temple. It is little use to try to con- 
struct any historically accurate record, in 
modern biographical style, of the birth of 
Jesus from these stories. Even if it were 
possible, such an outline would have little 
spiritual significance for our children. 
Rather, we should remember that these 
stories celebrate in supremely beautiful 
language the most important event in his- 
tory: the coming of New Life into the 
world. Therefore no poetry (and cer- 
tainly the manner of telling these stories is 
exquisitely poetical) could be too beautiful 
to describe the meaning of such an event. 
Truth is expressed, sometimes in factual 
statement, more often with imagery and 
symbols. The impression that is given is 
the important thing, the thing that we must 
help our pupils to see and feel; and the 
impression is, to quote Dr. Bowie, “that 
in the birth of Jesus something happened 
which could make both earth and heaven 
rejoice.” 

This, then, is the fundamental teaching 
value of these Annunciation and Birth 
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stories: the supreme importance of the 
coming of Jesus, and the wonder and joy 
with which it filled people then and with 
which it continues to fill people now, in- 
cluding even boys and girls! 

As such value, these stories can not be 
isolated from the rest of the gospel story 
entirely. That is, to know about these 
events only is not enough. Why the com- 
ing of Jesus was so important becomes 
clear only when the rest of the tale of his 
life and influence is known. Therefore, as 
these episodes are used from time to time 
in Sunday School teaching, we must be 
sure that the remainder of the total story 
is likewise presented at other times. When 
this is done, our pupils may grow to do 
just what the authors of Matthew and 
Luke did: look back upon the life of the 
Master and then see how truly wonderful 
his coming was, so wonderful that his 
birth must be celebrated in beautiful 
description and special observation 
(Christmas-time!). Ultimately, we will 
want our pupils to understand (as they 
reach maturity) that his birth was the en- 
trance into history of hope for life eternal, 
even as the resurrection was the vindica- 
tion of that hope—but with Easter we get 
ahead of the events which are the subject 
for this month’s discussion! 

Now, let us consider these annuncia- 
tion and birth stories in more detail, tak- 
ing the stories in Matthew first. 

Matthew 1:1-16 is the genealogy. This 
can have little teaching value, especially 
for children. It is included by the writer 
probably to show that Jesus was descend- 
ed from David—all Jewish tradition an- 
ticipated that the Messiah would be of such 
lineage; and to suggest that all prior his- 
tory converges in Jesus who will usher in 
the new kingdom of the Lord. However, 
this genealogy is not the same as the list 
of ancestors recorded in Luke 3. Biblical 
scholars have tried in vain to find agree- 
ment between the two and have concluded 
that both are incomplete. Therefore we 
may set aside these opening paragraphs of 
this gospel—unless someone chooses to 
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regard them in the light of an exercise in 
Biblical pronunciation ! 

Next, beginning with verse 18, comes 
the annunciation to Joseph—and we might 
here note that all of Matthew’s birth 
stories are told from Joseph’s point of 
view while Luke’s stories center on Mary’s 
experiences. The annunciation to Joseph 
must have come as a deeply religious ex- 
perience — one of those moments which 
occur to devout persons in which God’s 
presence becomes overwhelming and his 
purposes startlingly clear. No doubt the 
experience came in the course of ordinary 
events. That Joseph was a simple and 


reverent man is apparent: he accepted — 


God’s message in faith and acted accord- 
ingly, strange and almost unbelievable as 
the news of the coming child must have 
been. It is this receptive quality of life 
that we may emphasize as we tell this story 
to older children, For younger children, 
the annunciation to Mary, if the annun- 
ciation stories are outlined in your courses 
of study, will probably be more appealing, 
involving as it does the mother as central 
figure. 

Chapter 2 brings the incomparable story 
of the wise men. This is, of course, almost 
always told in connection with Luke’s 
stories, usually as the conclusion to the 
manger scene. With small children the 
sense of wonder at kings and their gifts 
will be enough. The meaning of this tale 
should be expanded with older groups 
however, for it suggests, by way of prevue, 
that the child of Bethlehem was to be mag- 
netic enough to draw Gentiles as well as 
Jews to himself. Church tradition places 
the arrival of the wise men twelve days 
after the birth and calls the occasion Epi- 
phany, the breaking forth of light to the 
Gentiles. As pupils reach maturity they 
may be shown through this story that truly 
wise people find the best in life through 


adoration of the Christ and through — 


shunning the worldliness (represented by 

Herod) which destroys what Bethlehem 

represents in life. At any rate, in the ar- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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News of the American Board 


Here is a letter from Rev.Walter C. Tong, 
one of our missionaries, who returned re- 
cently to the Island of Mindanao in the 
Philip pines. 


Davao Mission Hospital 
Davao City, Philippines 
March 13, 1946 


Dear Friends, 


Inside our hospital everything is 
changed. The ceiling, partitions, back wall, 
and windows have been removed. In Sep- 
tember and October of 1944, after the first 
and most serious air raid, the Japanese 
army retreated to the hills. At that time 
they stripped the buildings on our hospi- 
tal compound of all construction materials 
and moved their army to higher ground. 
Fortunately the roof of the hospital was 
spared even though it was later riddled by 
shrapnel. Repairs are inadequate but they 
serve as temporary shelter. The rest of 
the hospital buildings, including dormi- 
tories for nurses and male orderlies, are 
in shambles. 

The lily pond, formerly an unusual spot 
of beauty, is choked with tropical growth, 
and the flowering trees remain only as 
charred dots. The Japanese (in their de- 
sire to get Filipinos, dressed in clothes 
that were dyed in dark colors, camou- 
flaged for protection against air raids), 
took the bark from all of the trees in the 
town for making dyes. One American 
bomb landed in the rear of the hospital 
and blasted the trees. This put some holes 
in the hospital roof. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that the Hawaiian Golden 
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Shower is in full bloom now. To a New 
Englander this means that the forsythia 
and dogwood are in bloom. To a Califor- 
nian it means blue lupin and poppies! 

The two downstairs bathrooms in our 
house were intact. Not a single tile had 
been removed. Doctora rewalled the 
kitchen and my office, the children’s room, 
and Nana’s room. Most of the living 
room is gone. There is no upstairs left on 
the house where the nurses used to live. 
There is a very temporary building which 
at present houses two doctors and a nurse. 
Temporary toilets, built by Philippine 
Civil Affairs Unit of the American Army, 
still stand in the yard. Dr. Brokenshire’s 
house is a shamble of fallen trees and grass 
and swamps. 


The equipment of the hospital is terri- 
ble. For the most part the beds are of 
wood, and this means, as you know, that 
they are infected with myriads of bedbugs. 
We need metal beds again. The few hos- 
pital beds remaining are crumbling with 
age. The mattresses—as you can well 
guess—are sad remnants. They had none 
of the ordinary protection of rubber or 
cotton sheets during their long war years 
of service to patients with dysentery and 
all kinds of contaminating diseases. We 
have a fair stock of medicines and are able 
to render a very big service to the commu- 
nity, but I hope that soon we can look for- 
ward to a much needed improvement in 
equipment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Braun are our friends 
from Guam and are still here. He is work- 
ing with PAMCO. She has several more 
children since the war. They have a small 
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house across the street from our home. 
Like many of our friends, she tells’ every- 
body that Doctora saved her famuly sev- 
eral times during the war. We know of 
several families in America also who could 
say the same thing. The skillful hands and 
Christian heart of Doctora have saved the 
lives of many of our friends. 


Next to the church is a sizeable vege- 
table garden cared for by a number of 
church members. This source of food is 
a big help to the whole community. The 
usual problems of cooperative living are 
interesting and most rewarding. 


The congregation in Davao have done a 
fine job in starting reconstruction work on 
their church. This is a great challenge to 
our American churches to get behind them 
and to help finish the war-damaged build- 
ing. I know that you and many others are 
talking with our fellow Christians in 
America about the urgency of coming to 
the aid of our Filipino Christians as soon 
as possible. They have suffered much. I 
know that families who have had G.I.’s of 
their own in this part of the world will 
respond quickest to your appeals. 


Remember Dr. Arcilla? (He practices, 


in Manila.) His wife is going to the 
states. Dr. Ruth Darby, now of Los An- 
geles, has invited her and she writes to 
bring Dr. Sexon with her. Doctora has 
been only lukewarm to the idea until today 
when a second airmail letter came from 
Mrs. Arcilla. She warmed up to it at 
once and may be off to Manila this week 
to see about a passport. Tentative plans 
made hurriedly are that Po-pong, her son, 
will go too. In fact, Dr. Sexon, her hus- 
band, said to take him and that was final. 
They have already had Po-pong measured 
for pants and shirts. Mentally they are 
on the way to America. 

Last Friday the local church had a party 
for me here in Dr. Sexon’s house. It was 
here rather than in the kindergarten build- 
ing (Matsuo’s before) or the church be- 
cause the kindergarten needs a new tent 
for the roof leaks and the church has no 
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light connections. The church is wired 
but the electric light plant leaves a great 
deal to be desired in the way of efficiency. 


Dr. Hernando, who has been the chief — 


doctor under Doctora, is leaving on a va- 


other doctors and Dr. Canos from Cota- 
bato just came in with an army discharge 
and is looking for work. Dr. Panganiban 
is here and would appreciate some work. 
She was in Manila during the war and in 
Malate at the end. She saw her grown 
children killed by the Japanese! So, you 
see, doctors are available. We simply need 
dollars for our Davao Hospital to pay 
them, and we need houses to shelter them. | 

I took a walk to Madapo hill the other 
day to see the site of our old mission 
house. There is not even a post nor a tree 
to mark the exact spot where our home 
stood. There are two Japanese artillery 
guns standing there with a lot of three- 
foot shell, some empty, many full. A 
bunch of fuses has been thrown into a 
shallow foxhole. I saw three tunnels on 
our property although I did not take time 
to walk all around the grounds. One of 
the tunnels is a large cement vault under 
ground (100x15 feet) where they had in- 
stalled what appeared to be wireless equip- 
ment or a communication center. The 
equipment was wrecked. The other two 
tunnels were dirt, more in the nature of 
air raid shelters. All over the hill-top 
there were American ration cans showing 
the presence of many G.I.’s. Here and 
there are a pile of empty fifty caliber shells 
which again shows the presence of an 
American machine gun squad. 


The time has now come when we must © 


convert the ravages of war into a new 
world of reconstruction and peace. The 
task at hand is one of regathering our 
Christian people and giving the healing 
power of God a chance to redeem the 
people of the Philippine Islands. They are 


ready and eager to take their full part in 


a program of peaceful nations. 
Lovingly yours, 
WALTER 


_ The Friend 
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cation this week. But there are many — 


Hymn of the Month 


' For the Beauty of the Earth 


As a hymn for the Thanksgiving sea- 
son, this hymn is not thought of as often 
as “Come Ye Thankful People,” of “We 
Plough the Fields,” but when we read it, 
sing it, and think on it, it most certainly is 
a fine expression of our manifold thank- 
fulness to God. 

This joyful season has its roots in the 
founding of our country, at a time when 
hearts of gratitude were turned to God fof 
his love and care, and especially for his 
bountiful provision for physical needs. 
And today, we inevitably associate “turkey 
and all the trimmings” with the day set 
aside for thanks. We somehow fail to 
register a consciousness of gratitude for 
the more subtle, intangible things, without 
which life would be drab and dreary. How 
well the author has caught the spirit of 
that phase of our thankfulness in the verse : 


For the joy of ear and eye, 

For the heart and mind’s delight, 
For the mystic harmony 

Linking sense to sound and sight. 


Like many of the hymn writers repre- 
sented in our books, Folliott Pierpoint was 
a literary man, a student. Quite a number, 
too, have come from his alma mater, the 
Queen’s College, Oxford. After taking his 
degree, he settled down to scholastic work 
at Somersetshire College in the west of 
England. But as the years passed, literary 
work gradually drew him away from 
teaching, except for private coaching. He 
published several works of poetry, as well 
as contributing to sacred publications. But 
these works are forgotten, as would he, 
too, were it not for this one hymn of gra- 
titude. 
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One day late in the spring, he had ram- 
bled down lanes that were covered with 
sweet-scented violets, the primroses were 
peeping from between their leaves, and all 
the earth seemed glad. He then climbed 
the hill near by, and sat to rest. Entranced 
by the view that lay before him, under the 
spell of the beauty of it all—the attractive 
town of Bath, the country side, hill and 
vale, the winding river Avon in the dis- 
tance, the lovely sky with groups of billowy 
white clouds across the heavens—his heart 
welled up with emotion and he expressed 
in the words of this hymn the feelings that 
were within him. 

Augustine Smith suggests a responsive 
service that could be used in many of our 
churches : 


Minister: Ps 19:1, 24:1, 2. 
Congregation: Sing Stanza one. 
Minister: Job 38:7, Matt. 6:28, 29. 
Congregation: Stanza two. 


Minister: Prov. 17:17, I Samuel 18:1, 
Coral 5:45 77 


Congregation: Stanza three. 


Minister : 
The holy Church throughout all the 
world doth acknowledge thee ; 
The Father of an infinite majesty ; thine 
adorable, true and only Son; 
Also the Holy Ghost, the comforter. 
Ephesians 5 :25-27. 


Congregation: Stanza four. 


Rospert CARBAUGH 
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GOOD INVESTMENTS with a view to safety and reasonable 
return are hard enough in these difficult days, but a 


GOOD INVESTMENT 


to go on yielding returns after you get through with it, can be 
not only a God-send to you, but God-sent to the uses of the 


Kingdom of God. 


Years ago we advertised the CONDITIONAL GiFT PLAN of the 
Hawaiian Board and quite a number have enjoyed cooperating in 
it. We told them, ‘You can eat your cake and have it,” and they 
have proved it. According to your age, the Board takes your gift 
and pays you interest. 


If you are 50 at the time of your gift, it pays you 4 9% annually 
If you are 60 at the time of your gift, it pays you.................. 4.7% annually 
If you are 70 at the time of your gift, it pays you.................. 5.5% annually 


If you are 80 at the time of your gift, it pays you 7 % annually 


(Different rates in between these ages) 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE WITH 
THE TREASURER, HAWAIIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
P. O. BOX 150—HONOLULU 10, T. H. 


We Are Substantially Able to Meet Such Obligations 
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War Emergency Work Department of the Board of Home Missions 
in cooperation with the Committee for War Victims and Reconstruction 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches 


The critical needs that have arisen on 
the home front due to the war emergency 
have undergone, to some degree, a change 
in emphasis, but show no signs of diminu- 
tion in the immediate future. Corvallis, 
Oregon, where our service center was 
closed due to troops being withdrawn from 
the area, has recently re-opened because 
of the return of men enroute to the Pacific 
theatre of war. 

Other service centers continue to oper- 
ate at close to maximum capacity. At 
West Palm Beach, Florida, the third an- 
niversary of the center was recently cele- 
brated. This center has been operated 
almost entirely with volunteer service. It 
is amazing and thrilling that men and 
women who have given of their time and 
energy week after week for over three 
years should still be enthusiastic and seem- 
ingly tireless. 

At Daytona Beach, Florida, our most 
recent service center has been opened. The 
church has transformed its social hall into 
a most attractive lounge. Here is evident 
a new emphasis with interest centering in 
all service men but especially in the con- 
valescent, there being a large hospital, 
daily becoming larger, on the edge of the 
community. 

At Prescott, Arizona, a similar ministry 
is in the process of being organized. And 
surely if our boys on their way to the 
battle fronts merited kindness at our 
hands, these boys who are returning to us, 
injured and incapacitated, are worthy of 
our considered concern. 

As the battles draw to a close and men 
are brought home we expect some of our 
centers to close and others to open. Needs 
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will be different, but not less great. The 
counselling service at Atlanta, Georgia, 
has proven to be of significant value. Men 
and women in considerable numbers have 
sought the advice and help of our minister 
whose services have been freely offered to 
all in need, without regard to personal 
religious affiliations. A similar service will 
be initiated in Chicago, in cooperation with 
the Chicago Union on a much larger scale, 
the person in charge being a “battle chap- 
lain’ who will give his full time to coun- 
selling and helpful service to individuals 
on the one hand, and to churches who’ 
want to improve their ministries, on the 
other hand. 

At Tuscon, Arizona; Providence, R. I.; 
Tacoma, Washington; San Diego, Calif. ; 
Columbus, Georgia; Boston, Mass. ; 
Washington, D. C.; Tampa, Florida; Key 
West, Florida; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Sacramento, Calif.; Ayer, Mass. ; Denver, 
Colorado; San Bernardino, California, 
and elsewhere the work goes on, made 
possible by the gifts of our Congregational 
men and women across the country. 

The Veterans Guide, a helpful booklet 
of complete information with regard to 
veterans’ rights and privileges, recently 
published, will be placed in the hands 
of the entire Congregational ministry 
throughout the nation, to assist in coun- 
selling with returned service men. The 
cost per copy is small, but the cost of the 
total project is considerable; however, it 
is felt to be entirely justifiable in terms of 
equipping our ministry to effectively min- 
ister to the service men and women of 
our parishes. 

The defense industry community work 
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is very much in flux. Some of the indus- 
tries have closed down. Others shortly 
will either close or reconvert. But many 
of the people remain, in some cases quite 
at a loss just what to do. Here again the 
end of the war will not mean a termina- 
tion of responsibility on the part of the 
churches of the nation. The greatest need 
in good probability of the entire war 
period, in terms of human values, will be 
in the period of termination and reconver- 
sion, The work at Herman Gardens, De- 
troit, is approaching a permanent status. 
The San Francisco Bay area, with its 
various projects, continues to house thou- 
sands of people. Our churches are shar- 
ing in interdenominational ministries at 
Alameda, Berkeley, Herlong, Marin City, 
Oakland and Richmond. At Port Chicago 
we helped repair the church which was 
seriously damaged by the explosion of 
munitions being loaded on a freighter. 
The church is now equipped to do a better 
job than ever before. At San Lorenzo 
Village, we have accepted a comity assign- 
ment and are undergirding a ministry in 
a community of hundreds of homes that 
arose out of the fields almost overnight. 
This work, too, will have permanent sig- 
nificance. 


In Southern California our service is of 
a different type. The defense housing pro- 
gram has been largely in terms of vaca- 
tion schools for children, plus an indus- 
trial chaplaincy. Pilgrim House, located 
in what was formerly “Little Tokyo” is a 
ministry to Negroes who have invaded the 
area by the thousands. The director is the 
Rev. Harold Kingsley whose budget is 
undergirded equally by the Presbyterian 
and our own War Emergency Work 
funds. Here is a work, integrated with 
the council for social agencies program, 
except for which tragic racial conflicts 
might well have been the story of Los 
_ Angeles. 

A new phase of the Japanese relocation 
problem has presented itself as Japanese 
have returned to the West Coast. We have 
felt a special responsibility to our Japa- 
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nese ministers who, through no fault of | 
their own, find themselves without a 
church in which to serve and from which | 
to receive support. A number of our min- 
isters are now engaged in resettlement | 
programs both in Northern and Southern | 
California. Wherever possible we are en- 
deavoring to achieve integration. Where 
such is not possible we stand for inter- 
denominational churches. An interesting — 
experiment with the Methodists at Fresno 
is now in process. | 

A civilian chaplain has been serving in 
Los Angeles for the past two years, whose 
work increasingly is concerned with the, 
returned service men who have taken up 
their residences on the university campus. 
Nor is our interest in the industrial cen- 
ters limited to the West Coast. We are 
sharing in interdenominational work at 
Baltimore, Maryland, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
Rome, New York, Paterson, N. J., Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Kittery Village, Maine, 
and Akron, Ohio. 

On a comity basis we are carrying the 
entire load of ministries at Skyway Park, 
Dayton; Brooklyn Acres, Cleveland; 
Poinciana Place, Key West, Florida; 
Redbank Village, Maine; East Hartford, 
Hartford, and West Hartford, Conn., and 
Longcreek, Maine. Churches with special — 
industrial problems are being helped at 
Ravenna and Dayton, Ohio, as is true at 
Pasco, and Kirkland and Seattle, Wash., 
and Long Beach and National City, Cali- 
fornia, and Bayard, New Mexico, and 
Chicago, Illinois. Similar help is about 
to be given to Pilgrim Church, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and First Church, Newport 
News, Virginia, Circular and Plymouth 
Churches, Charleston, South Carolina. 


Councils of Churches are being helped 
in special war time ministries in Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Washington, Illinois, 
California, Colorado, Maine, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Oregon. 

A second work among Negroes has cen- 
tered in the excellent Parkway Commu- 
nity House of Chicago, where we have 
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supplemented the regular budget to permit 
additional service in terms of the wartime 
and congested community. 

An important work of great social sig- 
nificance among Negroes is in operation 
at Portland, Oregon, in the person of the 
Rev. George Thomas, whose support is 
provided jointly by the War Emergency 
Work Department and the American Mis- 
sionary Association. Mr. Thomas is re- 
lated to the Council of Churches, with 
special responsibility for work among the 
Negro in-migrants. 

A special and significant service to men 
in uniform has been our part in the Serv- 
ice Men’s Christian League, which pub- 
lished The Link, which has been judged 
the finest service men’s magazine being 
issued. This has a circulation each month 
of close to 500,000 copies. 

Another unique service has been a min- 
istry to migrant labor in terms of Rev. 
and Mrs. David Burgess, who have fol- 
lowed and lived with migrants up and 
down the country. A trailer has been their 
habitat. A deep concern for human values 
has been their motivation. 


The above is not a complete catalogue 
of our.interests and our work. But it is 
suggestive of the things we have been 
doing. Human need has been the test of 
our response. 

We have been eager to share in inter- 
denominational projects. Where called 
upon, we have carried the load singly in 
the name of united Protestantism. We 
have not been interested in credit nor in 
statistics, but in meeting promptly and 
efficiently the needs that have arisen out 
of the war. Many of our churches have 
met similar needs with their own resources 
and so without calling upon the War 
Emergency Work Department. But in 
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many cases the needs would have gone 


unmet except for the generous gifts of | 
the men and women, boys and girls across | 


the country to the overall appeal of the 
Committee for War Victims and Recon- 
struction. 


STANLEY U. NortH 
Director 


National Conference of 
Young Churchmen 


NEW YORK.—A National Confer- 
ence of Young Churchmen under thirty 
years of age has been called by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and the International Council 
of Religious Education with the coopera- 
tion of the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, it was an- 
nounced here today by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, President of the Federal Council, 
and Harold E. Stassen, President of the 
International Council. 


To be held at Lakeside, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 3-6, 1946, the Conference is for the 
purpose of mobilizing and training young 
men in local churches over the country for 
more effective Christian leadership. 

“The desperate needs of the world and 
of our own nation for new spiritual and 
moral leadership in this postwar era offer 
an unprecedented challenge to the Chris- 
tian Church,” declared the Call to the 
Conference. ‘‘Personal problems, com- 
munity and racial problems, economic re- 
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lationships, world brotherhood and order, 
and the world-wide missionary enterprise 
are among the issues which face every 
local church.” 


Signed by Bishop Oxnam and Mr. Stas- 
sen, the Call has been sent to the heads of 
the 38 denominations which comprise the 
combined constituency of the Federal 
Council of Churches and the International 
Council of Religious Education. ‘The 
church heads were asked to appoint dele- 
gates which have apportioned to the de- 
nominations on the basis of membership 
over 12 years of age. In addition to these 
denominational delegates, a limited num- 
ber of young Christians from foreign 
countries will be invited. 


The Call to the conference pointed out 
that while the young men have been serv- 
ing in the armed forces, the civilian public 
service camps, industry and scientific re- 
search, older churchmen have had to carry 
their responsibility in the church. 


“Now, as they are returning, the church 
must share with them its opportunities for 
service.” 

The Conference was called as a result 
of many conferences with returning serv- 
icemen and church leaders, explained the 
Rev. Reuben Coleman, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on Returning Service Men and Women, 
and Administrative Director of the Con- 
ference. 

“Many young men returning to normal 
civilian life are eager to give themselves 
to constructive and creative work in the 
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service of the Church,” he said, “but they | 
do not know how to participate effectively _ 
in this work. The churches, likewise, are _ 
eager to enlist the services of these young — 
men, but have not always known how to 
JUST AS YOU WISH! use them most effectively.” 
Many families are impressed The findings of the conference will be | 
by our thoughtful service made available to denominational bodies, 
WILLIAMS MORTUARY, LTD. councils of churches, and other organiza- 
“Chapel of the Chimes” tions for their guidance in helping young 
PHONES 3524 OR 79589 men to be more active churchmen. 
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Christian Education 
(Continued from Page 20) 


rival of the wisemen we have one of the 
most beautiful of the birth stories, one 
of Service which should by its sheer drama (when 

the possibilities inherent in the journey of 
the Persian priests from afar are ex- 
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to the people of Hawaii ploited) forever impress the wonder of 

Jesus’ coming upon young spirits. This 
with widely diversified story, as suggested above, also fits well 
7 f into Luke’s longer narrative which is the 
lines of merchandise most widely used of the birth stories, af- 


fording a colorful addition to the poor and 
humble folk who come to worship Jesus in 
that tale. The two stories together present 
* the wide range of all who later found hope 
and life in Jesus. 

The next episodes which Matthew rec- 
ords do not fit so well into Luke’s story. 
The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. In the latter account, as we shall see next 
month in more detail, Jesus is presented 
in the Temple a few days after birth. 
Matthew, however, pictures the holy family 
as fleeing to Egypt to escape Herod’s 
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wrathful fear. We may find in the picture 
of the flight, however, the same closeness 
to God’s guidance and faith in his com- 
mands which we saw in the earlier annun- 
ciation to Joseph. This story, if used with 
children, might better be used to build the 
background of type of family life in which 
Jesus was reared, that of a devout group 
responsive to God’s leading. 


Herod’s massacre is better left un- 
touched with small children. Those 
younger than older juniors will have in- 
sufficient historical understanding to grasp 
the situation behind the story, and it is a 
gruesome tale with little spiritual value for 
the very young. For older groups study- 
ing the historical backgrounds of Jesus’ 
ministry and times it will have interest; 
and for young people it presents clearly 
one fear which one world has of one for- 
ever which Jesus represents. 

The parallel of the massacre in Moses’ 
infancy is also interesting to note. This 
story would not, however, necessarily be 
studied in direct connection with the 
Christmas story. Throughout these stories 
note should also be made of Matthew’s 
tendency to cite Old Testament prophecies 
which are fulfilled by events in Jesus’ life. 
We should also not fail to note the drama 
of the stories contained here. They are, 
from the coming of the Wisemen through 
the return from Egypt, vivid and stirring. 

We find, then, that of the birth and in- 
fancy stories told by Matthew the most 
important in teaching possibilities for all 
ages is that of the Wisemen coming to 
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worship the child. It is supreme, and 
unique, an indispensable part of the Chris- 
tian heritage of every child and adult, par- 
ticularly when it is told not for facts alone 
but for its spiritual worth. Next month we 
shall consider in detail the larger body of 
annunciation and birth narratives recorded 


by Luke. 
* 


The Union Church 

(Continued from Page 17) 
and a like boost will come when the inside 
of the first floor has been painted. 

To match the new “dress” of the build- 
ing a slowly developing project for grounds 
beautification has already brought positive, 
results with grass growing where formerly 
there was none and a variety of flowers 
gracing likely spots. 

Because this is the only Protestant 
Church on the island with the exception 
of two language churches (Korean and 
Hawaiian), a real effort is being made to 
develop a program that is thoroughly in- 
terracial and widely interdenominational. 
So if you were to visit the Church, one of 
the first greetings you would receive would 
be that of the sign which appears over the 
walk which passes from the street through 
hibiscus hedges to the Church. And this 
sign reads: 
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In Bethlehem’s stable Christ was born 


People—hundreds, thousands, millions of them,—with ragged clothes hanging 
on starved tired bodies, with listless eyes too worn for tears, with stooped shoulders 
and blistered feet, just wandered. They had no homes, for their homes had been 
blown to bits. They knew not where to go, for no one wanted them and few there 
were who cared. Some died by the wayside with scarce a soul with strength to bury 
them or emotion to grieve their passing. They kept on moving, or else they stopped 
and found a tiny shelter from the cold. That was how they were when in Bethlehem’s 
stable Christ was born again. 


The day had been hard indeed. The conquered enemy did not respond too well to 
the training and the guidance given them; all they wanted was to be fed and left 
to think their own thoughts. One would have believed that a people who had been 
deluded by their own rulers and made to suffer terribly for their delusion would 
be glad to have the education and leadership offered freely by those who had won 
the struggle. But it was a hopeless task. They could think up more ways to get out 
of the plans one made; and they could do more annoying, trying deeds than one 
could imagine. Being an occupying force was certainly no picnic. And there they 


were, miles away from home, doing a hard, thankless job when in Bethlehem’s stable 
Christ was born again. 


They had been there for days and days. Sometimes it seemed like years. They 
were tired; their nerves were on edge and their tempers close to the surface; yet 
never for a moment could they relax. Each word, each sentence might carry behind 
it a veiled threat to the security of their nations. It was their job to make a peaceful 
world, yet all the while to remember that the folks back home were listening to what 
they said and watching what they did. Speech after speech, translated into language 
after language; argument after argument, subtle move after subtle move, give way 
here, put pressure on there, a seemingly endless task. Could it possible be that out of 
all this there would come the world men sought? Even with the question, in Beth- 
lehem’s stable Christ was born again. 


. 


The factory doors were closed; the ships lay idly swinging at the docks; there 
was no meat, no sugar, no refrigerators, no cars; the people wanted things to buy 
with the money they had; prices kept going up; men walked up and down with 
placards on their backs; women stood in lines leading to the store; every house in 
the land was crowded; trailers, tents, and surplus army huts were homes for many ; 
and all the while men talked and argued. Then it was that in Bethlehem’s stable 
Christ was born again. 


It was quiet inside the cathedral, not the deadly quiet that follows a battle, 
but the sweet stillness of mystery and warmth. The lights were dim, casting little 
rays that sought their way up the great columns and lost themselves in the darkness 
ere they reached the top. The man walked slowly down the long aisle—not walked, 
exactly, but just moved ahead on tip toe as though he were part of the silence. He 
kneeled in front of the cross and looked up at it. He knew the suffering of humanity, 
the burden of a conquered foe, the dim hope of a new world, and the agony of 
rebuilding a nation. But he knew, too, that in Bethlehem’s stable Christ was born 
again. He rose from his knees and went out—at peace, for in his heart—not in the 
stable—Christ was born again. 
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Speaking and Hearing 


VI 


God opened my ear 


The time has come to draw our dis- 
cussions to a close. Note, then, the point 
we have reached. The task of the church 
is to speak God’s word now; that is the 
only task of the church and if the church 
does not do it or if the church speaks in 
behalf of some other power, then the 
church fails. But people can hear only 
that which-they are prepared to hear. So 
that even if we assume the ability of the 
church to perform its task correctly, it 
is quite possible that only a few people 
will hear or that those who think they 
hear will do so incorrectly. And, as if that 
were not enough of a dilemma, we have to 
realize that our assumption about the 
ability of the church may be ill founded. 
On human grounds there is little reason 
to suppose either that the church can 
speak as it should or that people can 
hear. This is the conclusion to which our 
lines of thought has led us. We cannot 
dodge it, for to do so would be to close 
our eyes to the real situation in which 
men live. 

Ku) ok ee 

First of all we need to be certain that 
we do not try to escape our thoughts by 
calling them fantastic. Isaiah knew that 
the conclusion we have reached is cor- 
rect. The priestly leaders of his day were 
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sure of God’s word; or at least they 
thought they were. They spoke loudly, 
pointedly and at great length in God’s be- 
half. But everything they said was wrong. 
They were the church of Isaiah’s day. 
Isaiah also spoke in God’s behalf, and he 
spoke truly. Yet very few heard him. He 
went to great lengths to illustrate the 
meaning of his speaking; he named his 
children symbolically, he made himself a 
walking parable, and he taught with sim- 
ple, common ideas. He was laughed at and 
persecuted for his pains. A few, a very 
few, heard his speaking and responded. 

The most startling and terrible illustra- 
tion of all, is, of course, Jesus. He was the 
Word of God. “The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.’’ Nothing could be 
clearer than that. God’s Word in living 
presence, speaking and healing and teacb- 
ing. Well, did men hear? No! They hung 
Him on a cross. The speaking in that case 
was absolutely true beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. But the hearing was not, for it 
was as though those who listened were 
stone deaf. 

And if we would bring our illustration 
examples down to the present day we 
may accept the testimony of the European 
Christian churches. That testimony is pre- 
cisely the same in every case, in Holland, 
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Norway, Germany and France. Before the 
war, the churches did not know how to 
speak correctly, nor did the people know 
how to hear. For obvious reasons, the ma- 
jor emphasis in the testimony is upon the 
first half of the thesis, upon the failure 
of the speaking. But there is also the rec- 
ognition that hearing is also involved. 
Here is one such testimony : “In the twen- 
tieth century the church was insecure and 
divided, no longer knowing how to confess 
its faith, no longer playing its true part in 
the life of the people. The church was ill.” 

We ought to realize the dilemma of our 
time—a dilemma that has not yet caught 
up with us in America, although its shad- 
ow is already upon us. It is the dilemma 
of a church that cannot speak and a people 
who cannot hear. 


*x* * X 


But there is answer to this. No one who 
ever held the idea of a loving God who 
cares for humanity can ever doubt that. 
And the very starkness and awfulness of 
the dilemma makes the answer all the more 
certain. For if there were no answer hu- 
manity would be but a mass of deaf people 
being led by a group of mutes, the former 
thinking that because they saw moving lips 
they really heard and the latter sure they 
were speaking because their throat muscles 
were working. Do we speak in riddles? 
Then bring the matter home, remembering 
that the question is that of man’s salva- 
tion, of your salvation and mine; remem- 
bering that we have to find our way to a 
life that is true, and firm, and unshakable. 
Listen then, first of all to the voices which 
fill the air, the voices of statesmen, of 
politicians, of Russia, of America, of la- 
bor, of industry and of still others. What 
do you hear as they speak? And is what 
you hear the word that will direct you to 
the life you seek? Next listen to the 
church and ask yourself if what you hear 
is that saving word. Maybe, if you ques- 
tion yourself you will begin to see the 
dilemma, the dilemma of a profound con- 
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fusion, that gradually creeps over us, 
numbing both our speaking and our hear- 
ing. 

The answer lies, as it inevitably must, in 
God’s hands. For only as men come to 
hear Him can they know the Word they 
need. That is why Christian theology has 
always insisted upon those truths which 
are so contrary to man’s understanding: 
that God gives both the Word for the 
speaking and the ears for the hearing. Can 
we ask, then, how He does this? 


There are three ways we can mention. 


God does it through the forces of life 


which play upon men. Life can be, and 
now is for many, although it is not always, 
terribly upsetting. Life upsets the plans 
men make; life undermines the security 
men build for themselves ; life takes away 
the position, the power, the protection 
which men gain through arduous work. In 
all these experiences quite aside from the 
material disarrangements which they cre- 
ate, there is worked a fundamental spir- 
itual turmoil. The inner life which was is 
thrown into confusion. We would not want 
to say directly, for we have neither time 
nor space to defend the assertion here, 
that God’s presence brings about such a 
state in men. But we can say that such a 
state is God’s opportunity. It is a state in 
which men can hear, if they will but listen. 


The spiritual upset which takes place 


within men makes it possible for them to 
grasp a spiritual Word. And that is what 
God speaks. 

Then there is the Bible. It’s a strange 
Book, for in it readers find all sorts of 
things. They discover in its pages the his- 
tory of a race, some of the most fascinat- 
ing mythology in the world, high litera- 
ture, great poetry, and true drama. Yet 
none of that is really the Bible. Through 
its pages there can come to those who 
read the very same shattering experiences 
which history gives. And through its pages 
there can also come the voice which leads 
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—cCourtesy of the Honolulu Academy of Arts 


Hodie Christus Natus Est 
Today the Lord is born 


“OQ come let us adore Him.” 

The shepherds and the wise men did not happen by chance to find our Lord. 

They set out to find Him. They had been expecting the Hope of Israel. The 
first gift of their adoration was Expectancy. 
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And then they brought Eagerness. Like a flame it warmed their hearts and gave 
to the finding of the Child and His mother deep soul satisfaction. 

They brought Love. Love means giving. They go together always. We do not 
know what gifts they brought—perhaps a lamb as the old stories tell us—or a warm 
sheep’s skin—a toy for the child—perhaps the little flute of reeds so dear to 
shepherds. We know they brought the best gift of all—their hearts’ devotion. 
Loving and giving go together. 

And they brought Humility and wonder—these two great gifts of the spirit of 
man. 


We too, in this difficult year of our Lord 1946—we too, would see Jesus. How 
shall we find Him today? 


Like the shepherds and the wise men, we must set out to find Him, with eagerness 
—and with purpose—and with humility. We shall have to set aside the trappings of 
Christmas for a little while. The tissue paper and tinselled ribbons, the lists of 
gifts, last year’s with its cheap comparisons, the hurry, the rushing about at the last 
minute, so that we lose our sense of values. All these must be set aside for they 
have come to be too important to us. They do not matter. 

These are not Christmas. They have their place in the joyous festival, but not 
at the heart of it. The real Christmas is a very quiet thing—a state of mind and 
heart—a moment or an hour of awe and wonder that God so loved the world. 

At that holy time, if we keep it truly, there will come to us an awareness of our — 
brotherhood, not only with our Lord, but with all mankind, even men who are hard 
to understand and to love. 

We will try for His sake to find a way to our brother’s heart. The way is easier 
to find at Christmas time than at any other time. 


The entrance to His place of birth 

Was by a little door 

So humble all might find Him there | 
The wise, the rich, the poor. | 


The little door where cows had passed 
Opened to a King! | 
The shepherds and the wise men bent | 
To see so fair a thing. 


At Christmas time 

At Christmas time 

The little door creaks open still 
It opens still! 


—D. R. 5S. 


It was fitting that the memorial of Mr. Frank Atherton given by the Star-Bulletin 
to the Academy of Arts to be enjoyed by our community should have been a painting 
of the Holy Family. No one enjoyed the heart of Christmas more than this good © 
friend of all Christian people in Hawaii. How many Sunday Schools and churches } 
were made glad and gay at Christmas time through his gifts. How many young : 
people found the way to a wider usefulness through his friendly understanding — 
and help—how many heavy burdens were eased at the Holy Season by one who i 
felt its deepest meaning. | 
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Woman's Board Thank Offering 


It is not possible at this time to present a complete account of the proceeds of the 
“Thank Offering.” The following report includes gifts received on November 5th 
at the quarterly meeting of the Woman’s Board. We know that there are other 
women’s groups which have yet to send in their offerings. Further lists will appear 


in the next issue of The Friend. 


1946 Thank Offering 


Central Union Missionary Unit 


Hilo Branch of the Woman’s Board 
det eas El omali een Low ranch KK AWalaNaO) s2cce. ccc ecad enc cell eck ecten a costee ec 
Kaneohe) Missionary Unit, Hui-Hookipa: 2c ctsscc ie ecsccesesecsessenten 
Wee Ms cai 1S poi lare Rd eh Casale he sa RO haved (ORES8 7 ean SCR ee 
Hui Kahoaloha, Kaumakapili Unit 


Ravwalandeivothet sryiissionary UC) rite ci gee peed ta cacecnaecatendedec nek 
Paltomalarin Missionary Ut, WV Atala. c2 ce ecco cnneeecsase oe cesarean 


Nuuanu Christian, Fujinkai Unit 
Weeriatiran eso rit wViissionary: Unit s..220cecceee. antes seca cancclencecetesecane 
Wo Chung Hui, Beretania Chinese 
Individuals 


BES. UU he UOTE LES 942s 8 om oily Gon ty rt ae 
Dorothy Jr., Francell, and John Chong 
First Chinese Church, Po Tet Fui 


Ealipine Aaiteds Friendship Gitclew..s sig -tee te es ek lee dae 


$119.80 


Junior Branches’ Rally 


The second annual Junior Branches’ 
Rally was held at Mid-Pacific Institute 
on Sunday evening, November 3rd. Par- 
ticipating were girls from Hui Hanalike 
of Kawaiahao Church, Cadena de Amor 
of the Filipino United Church, the Hono- 
lulu Community Church, and the hostess- 
es, Lima Kokua Society of Mid-Pacific. 
Over 150 girls and adult guests were 
present. 

The worship service was planned around 
the theme of the Woman’s Board for the 
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current year: “The Lord Thy God.” Hui 
Hanalike led the group in the singing of 
“OQ Young and Fearless Prophet,” this 
year’s .special hymn. Cadena de Amor 
presented a most effective responsive read- 
ing, selected verses from both the Old 
and New Testaments, arranged by Mrs. 
Garcia. A moving prayer for the world’s - 
family was offered by Mrs. Mary Wood 
of the Honolulu Community Church, fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer. Two solos 
by Grace Sera of Lima Kokua, “Beati- 
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tudes” and “How Lovely Are Thy Dwell- 
ings,” brought the worship service to a 
beautiful conclusion. 

The happy occasion of the 100th anni- 
versary of the American Missionary As- 
sociation was the theme of the Rally, and 
Mrs. Allen Hackett, introduced by Mrs. 
Dora Pratt, recounted briefly the early 
history of the A. M. A. before presenting 
the slides and records depicting its cur- 
rent work. From the vital message of the 
A. M. A.’s accomplishments and the mov- 
ing appeal for funds to carry on the splen- 


did work, it was a logical step for the girls 
to fill the “Aunt Mary Ann” birthday 
envelopes with a generous silver offering - 
and deposit them in a “birthday” collec- 
tion box. 

To conclude a most enjoyable Rally the 
girls shared a real birthday cake, which 
had been lit with 100 yellow candles, and 
fruit punch. The fellowship hour gave 
those present an opportunity to deepen 
the friendship between the Junior Branch- 
es, which previous Rallies had stimulated. 

—Dorotuy Tuomas (Mrs. W.) 


Quarterly Meeting of the Woman's Board 


The fall quarterly meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions was held at 3:00 
P. M., November 5, 1946, at the Nuuanu 
Christian Church, which was attractively 
decorated with white chrysanthemums and 
also porana with kahili flowers. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. D. Pratt, greeted the mem- 
bers, saying that this first quarterly meet- 
ing following our 75th anniversary marks 
a real occasion, as we enter into our next 
25-year period. 

After singing the hymn “We Praise 
Thee, O God,” there was a period of silent 
prayer when all those present offered 
their personal prayers of thanksgiving. 
Then followed a Litany of Praise and 
Thanksgiving. Mrs. Annie Kwock, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Dorothy Chong, sang 
the beautiful selection ‘Blessing.’ 

Since the Lanai Union Church is to be 
the recipient of this year’s Thank Offer- 
ing, Mrs. Laura Bowers spoke of the inter- 
esting history of that church. (See the 
November issue of The Friend for the 
story.) Immediately following this inter- 
esting description of the church on Lanai, 
the Thank Offering Processional took 
place. Representatives of the various units 
of the Woman’s Board walked toward the 
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altar and placed their offerings in a large 
calabash. The congregation then sang 
“Now Thank We All Our God.” 

Mrs. Pratt made several announcements 
of interest to all of those present. Miss 
Frances Eastman will be doing part-time 
work on behalf of the Woman’s Board as 
she makes her frequent trips to the outside 
islands. ‘The President also announced 
that at this time the 100th anniversary of 
the American Missionary Association is 
being celebrated. There are slides telling 
the story of this organization, which are 
available to the churches in the islands. 
The Junior Branches met on November 3 
at Mid-Pacific Institute, at which time 
these slides were shown. There was a 
birthday cake with 100 lighted candles 
and, later, into a box made to represent a 
birthday cake, went envelopes containing 
gifts of money from these young girls. The 
$31.00 collected will be sent with all good 
wishes to the A.M.A. Mrs. Pratt spoke 
of the display of handicraft sent by Miss 
Eleanor Wilson, which delicate and color- 
ful items reveal the skill of the people 
among whom she is happy to be working. 
A committee has been organized to study 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


“The Christmas Stories in Luke” 


The annunciation and birth stories told 
in Luke are filled with joy and good tid- 
ings. One of the characteristics of Luke’s 
entire gospel is the note of ‘praise. The 
birth-stories themselves launch this note. 
We mentioned last month the Magnificat, 
in chapter one. In chapter two there are 
other, and more famous songs: the angel’s 
song, with the shepherds joining the 
chorus, and Simeon’s “Benedictus,” which 
Anna echoes. It is this note which, of 
course, should pervade our telling of the 
story to Sunday School children. No 
moralizing on “letting Jesus come in” is 
necessary; if we catch for ourselves the 
spirit of the stories, the children will 
catch it for themselves as we tell it. 

The key-words of these early chapters 
of Luke are “salvation” and “Saviour.” 
Circumstances of Jesus’ birth suggest that 
he has come to bring the good news of sal- 
vation to the poor and down-trodden. This 
salvation referred not only to salvation 
from sins, but from “enemies”—the ty- 
rants who ruled Palestine and kept God’s 
own reign from being inaugurated... The 
lowly would be raised to their just posi- 
tion; the coming of Jesus meant good 
news for the poor—peace, brought in, 
not by war but by God. Some writers 
suggest a graphic picture of the physical 
surroundings in which Jesus was born as 
a symbol of the people whom His coming 
was intended to save. A house, or inn, in 
Bethlehem was not a modern-style hotel, 
but simply a larger-scale Palestinian 
house of the time. Houses of that day 
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were built with one large room slightly 
above ground level. To this floor, steps 
led from the doorway. On each side of 
these steps leading up to the living-room, 
a pit dug in the floor contained the 
animal’s food. These were the mangers. 
To think of Mary giving birth to Jesus in 
a narrow space, unheeded, while up the 
steps the people to whom the house be- 
longed were living as usual, is not an in- 
correct picture. It is, symbolically, also 
a picture of Christmases today, in which 
most people fail even to be aware that 
Jesus is born anew. 

Reams have been written about the 
shepherds who heard the glorious an- 
nouncement. An interesting reconstruc- 
tion of who they were, and how they 
might have worshipped the new Saviour, 
is given by Dr. Edersheim in his “Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” He 
writes: 

“As we pass out into the night, its 
sky all aglow with starry brightness, its 
loneliness is peopled, and its silence made 
vocal from.heaven. There is nothing now 
to conceal, but much to reveal, though the 
manner of it would seem strangely in- 
congruous to Jewish thinking. And yet 
Jewish tradition may here prove both 
illustrative and helpful. That the Messiah 
was to be born in Bethlehem, was a 
settled conviction. Equally so was the be- 
lief, that He was to be revealed from 
‘Migdal Eder,’ ‘the tower of the flock.’ 
This Migdal Eder was not the watchtower 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Fellowship of Those Who Care 


I wish to say something about getting ready or being ready to help through prayer. 
Intercession is one of the most difficult forms of prayer. One is not always ready 
to pray for another. How do I know what is best for my friend or for that group 
of people? How can I pray for others when I cannot even pray for myself? 

There are at least two essential conditions for true prayer for others. First, I 
must know from experience how it helps me to “open my heart to God.” The words 
that I use in prayer may or may not be the best words to use but God looks upon 
the heart. He listens not so much to what I say but to what I am. 

Second, there must be to some degree “a sense of community” between me and 
those for whom I pray. That sense of community may spring from close relationship 
or comradeship, or it may be based upon a common, commanding purpose in life. 
A common, commanding purpose is the strongest unseen bond of fellowship 
imaginable. 

We may well go to the Apostle Paul to learn how to pray for those with whom 
we share a common purpose and for whom we would seek blessings God alone can 
give. Turn to the first chapter of his letter to his friends in Philippi. I have noted 
these petitions which Paul makes. He prays (1) that God will complete the good 
work he has begun in and through them; (2) that their love for their comrades and 
people may be more and more rich in knowledge and all manner of insight, enabling 
them to have a sense of what is vital; (3) that they may be transparent and no harm 
to anyone; (4) that their lives may be covered with that harvest of righteousness 
which Jesus Christ produces; (5) that they may be confident that all our affairs 
ought really to tend to advance the Kingdom of God; (6) that they may never be 
ashamed to honor Christ and by fearless courage to speak of him and of what God 
can do through him for men in need; (7) that they may lead lives worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ, standing firm in a common spirit, fighting side ty side like one 
man for the faith of the Gospel. 

We should not hesitate to add to such petitions very specific requests concerning 
which we feel deeply, if we are familiar with actual conditions, but Paul’s thought 
and prayer give us a norm, as it were, to which we can aspire in our ministry of 
intercession. 


—Dr. FreEpD FIELD GooDSELL 
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BIBLE STUDY 


“Come, Thou Long Expected Jesus” 
Isaiah 40-55 


Preface to Bible Reading 


In one sense, at least, the birth of Jesus 
is not the beginning but the ending. As 
the birth of Samuel was the joyous ending 
of Hannah’s long and heartbreaking ex- 
pectations for a son, so also the birth of 
Jesus was the end-realization of Israel’s 
most deeply felt longing: the hope for a 
Saviour. 

That we can look upon Jesus’ birth as 
the end seems odd indeed, for we take 
birth to be a person’s starting point. How- 
ever true it is (that birth is a person’s 
starting point) in a biological sense, it is 
not true in the realm of the spirit. Birth 
has its real beginning in the expectations 
and longings which people hope birth will 
actualize. A father longs for a son—this 
is the beginning. 

We cannot, therefore, understand the 
birth of Jesus in its deepest meaning by 
simply reading from our Bibles on Christ- 
mas Day the New Testament passages 
which tell the story of Mary and the Christ 
child. We must start at the beginning! 
What were the longings which are made 
vocal in the singing of the hymn “Come, 
thou long expected Jesus”? 

These longings were many and diverse. 
Some there were who looked for a War- 
rior-King who, after the manner of David, 
would scatter Israel’s enemies and restore 
the national kingdom. Some there were 
who hoped for the coming of a Judge who 
would give to the righteous their reward 
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and to the wicked their just desert. Then 
there were others who longed for One who 
would deliver them from the sins which 
blinded and enslaved them. All these long- 
ings (and there were many others) con- 
ditioned the eyes to look for a Saviour who 
would fit the desired pattern. That there 
were few who found in Jesus their Saviour 
is, of course, a judgment on the quality of 
their longings. A recollection of the hum- 
ble beginnings of the Christian faith leaves 
little room for doubt that there were but 
a few whose star of hope shown upon the 
Bethlehem manger. 

There was a man, however, living in 
about 535 B.C., who voiced expectations 
which were at last to be fulfilled in the 
Coming of Jesus. His utterances so accu- 
rately pictured after what manner the 
Christ should appear that they have been 
viewed by the Church from the beginning, 
as prophecy. This man is unknown. But 
since his writings appear in the book of 
Isaiah, scholars have called him “Second 
Isaiah” or “Deutero-Isaiah.” What he 
wrote is found in the book of Isaiah, chap- 
ters forty to fifty-five. 

To understand the importance of Sec- 
ond Isaiah we need only take one example 
from the book of Acts (please read Acts 
8:27-40). The story here referred to is 
that of an Ethiopian who was seeking the 
truth through reading the scriptures. He 


* The following quotations are from The Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New ‘Testament. 
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was reading from the prophet Isaiah when 
one of the disciples, Philip, overheard him. 
Philip asked, “Do you understand what 
you are reading ?”* And he replied, “How 
can I, unless someone guides me?” Where- 
upon Philip began to talk with him. Now, 
the passage in the Bible which the Ethi- 
opian was reading, is the well known sec- 
tion of Second Isaiah (Is. 53:7, 8) which 
says in part: “As a sheep led to the 
slaughter or a lamb before its shearer is 
dumb, so he opens not his mouth.” The 
Ethiopian asked Philip if the prophet is 
speaking of himself or someone else. “Then 
Philip opened his mouth, and beginning 
with this scripture he told him the good 
news of Jesus.” 

It was through an exposition of Second 
Isaiah (“And beginning with this scrip- 
ture... .”) that Philip led the Ethiopian 
to Christ. Without the birth of Christ the 
writings of Second Isaiah lack reality— 
they are dreams, expectations, unrealized 
hopes. On the other hand, without an 
understanding of Second Isaiah we do not 
plumb the depths of hope—which hope 
Christ came to fulfill—thereby making 
hollow the singing of “Joy to the world! 
the Lord is come!’ It could happen that 
a sincere reading of this scripture might 
lure our eyes to scan the heavens, and 
there see “his star in the east”; and lo, 
the star which we see might go before us 
and lead us to where the Christ Child is. 


Understanding Second Isaiah 


It must be admitted that Second. Isaiah 
is not easy reading. Although nowhere in 
the Bible will one find a message which is 
so aspirational, yet because it is poetry it 
does not unveil its true beauty upon a first, 
or even a second, reading. However, con- 
tinual seeking brings rewarding fruits of 
understanding. The manifold themes 
weave in and out, are dropped and re- 
appear again, as the poem unfolds. Because 
the narrative is not straight-forward, but 
spiral-like, how to read it becomes a prob- 
lem. Yet are there no guides which can 
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help us understand Second Isaiah? I think 
there are. 

Second Isaiah is an historical book. 
Although it has a profound place in the 
Christian faith, it was not written to fill 
this place. It was written to meet a real 
need, at a real time, in a real place. It was 
addressed to the Jews during one of the 
most dreadful periods in their history— 
between 586 B.C. when their temple was 
utterly destroyed and the Jews were exiled 
in Babylonia; and 444 B.C. when, after 
the temple was rebuilt, Nehemiah reestab- 
lished the Law. Its contents deal with 
“live issues” and call for real decisions. 
For example, when the prophet cries out: 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our 
God” (40:3b), he is speaking about a real 
desert and calling upon the Jews to swell 
their exodus from Babylonia to Jerusalem 
into a great highway. “But,” I hear some- 
one say, “these words are used by John — 
the Baptist in his call to repentance, and 
he means by them something different.” 
Yes, this is true, and yet John’s use of 
this passage to carry a new and profounder 
meaning is both legitimate and true. What 
we must know is that all Biblical truth has 
different levels of meaning, and that the 
first level is always an historical event. 
This is the reason Second Isaiah can ad- 
dress an historical situation and yet his 
words can become, at the same time, a 
prophesy concerning Christ. 

What he saw could only be fulfilled by — 
Christ! What did he see? 

The Jews had been held captive in 
Babylonia since 586 B.C. To say their 
captivity was unendurable is not correct. 
Nebuchadrezzar held no real enmity 
against these people. He had, crushed 
Jerusalem simply because it was a menace 
on his imperial trade routes. Once it was 
leveled to the ground and its people were 
dispersed, he was perfectly willing to leave 
the Jews alone. Indeed, he gave them one 
of his most fruitful lands to sow and till. 
A great number of the Jews thus became 
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at home in Babylonia and were assimi- 
lated. But there were a few who never 
were at home in Babylon. Their faces 
always looked toward Jerusalem. This 
remnant, through the untiring efforts of 
Ezekiel, kept themselves “reasonably 
pure” from the influences of Babylonia. 
And many there were who felt that by 
strict observance of the Sabbath and the 
keeping of the Law, they could retain their 
religion in the land of Babylon. But by 
550 B.C. the complexion of the ancient 
world began to change again. And the 
mission of Second Isaiah takes shape. 
The conqueror who was beginning to 
carve out an empire which far surpassed 
anything yet imagined, was Cyrus, king of 
Persia. His armies already loomed over 
Babylon’s horizon, when Second Isaiah 
uttered his first prophecies (40-48). The 
prophet saw in Cyrus, one used of God to 
free the children of Israel from the Baby- 
lonian yoke (44:28). Then the possibility 
of returning to Jerusalem became immi- 
nent. But there were problems, many 
problems. And not the least among them 
was: will the Jews want to return? Baby- 
lonia with her bountiful harvests of grain, 
Jerusalem overgrown with weeds; Baby- 
lonia with her rich lands, Jerusalem, her 
waste lands: no wonder the prophet had 
to dig deeply for reasons to cause his 
brothers to move. And reasons he did find! 
Israel’s God was not simply another 
God. He was the Creator, and Lord over 
all nature and nations (40:12-31). Be- 
cause God is God, the idols of Babylonia 
are clearly vain in the light of His glory 
(40 :18-20 ; 44 :9-20). Therefore, “O Zion, 
that bringest good tidings, get thee up into 
the high mountain” (40 :9a) ; depart from 
the land of captivity. God has chosen 
Israel for a special mission: to be “the 
light of the nations” (42:5-9). But in ful- 
filling his mission, and this is the difficult 
part, Israel will have to suffer by taking 
upon herself the sins of the nations. This 
she will have to do because she is God’s 
Chosen One, and just because she is God’s 
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Chosen One, the suffering will be redemp- 
tive, will heal the nations of mankind.* 

This is the truth that the “unknown 
Prophet” wrote concerning God and his 
mission for Israel. Whom he regarded as 
the “Suffering Servant,” whether it was 
Israel as a people, himself, a contempo- 
rary, or the future Messiah, does not con- 
cern us here. What concerns us is that 
the “Suffering Servant” he longed for be- 
came God’s Son sent from above to the 
Bethlehem manger. What hope for man- 
kind was wrapped in swaddling clothes 
that silent night! What Isaiah did was to 
make plain Israel’s mission. What God 
did was to fulfill this mission through the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

The plan of study is the same as in the 
months past: three chapters to read dur- 
ing some quiet hour on Sunday afternoon; 
and questions to test your comprehension. 
The writings of Second Isaiah can be com- 
pleted within the month. For December 
25th, the Christmas story narrated by 
Luke is suggested. 


December 1, 1946 
Read Isaiah 40, 41, 42 


Complete Isaiah’s Message! 
(Fill in the missing words) 


1. God the Creator of all mankind— 
“Tt is he that sitteth upon the circle of 
the , and stretcheth out the 


as a curtain, and spreadeth them out 
asa to dwell in.” (40:22) 


2. Speaks to Isaiah— 
" ye, ye my people, saith 
your God.” (40:1) 


* For passages which tell of the mission of the 
“Suffering Servant” see 49:1-6; 50:4-9: 52:13- 
53; 41 :8-16; 42:5-7, 18-25; 43:10; 44:1f, 21, 26; 
45:4, 48, 20; 51:10. I have listed these because 
of their important connection with Christ. It 
ought to be noted also that it is believed that the 
last half of Second Isaiah’s poem (49-55) was 
written after the exiles returned to Jerusalem, 
and during their tribulations of repatriation. 
Note that the “Suffering Servant” passages were 
written during this time. 
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3. Tells him He has forgiven Israel— 
“Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
and cry unto her that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is 

a C4022) 

4. And commands them to return home— 
“Prepare ye the of the ; 
make straight in the a highway 
for our > (40:3) 

5. Because Israel is His Chosen One. 
“Behold my whom I uphold; 
mine in whom my soul delight- 
est; I have put my spirit upon him. 

oe (4241) 


December 8, 1946 
Read Isaiah 43, 44, 45 


Interpret Isaiah’s Words! 


(Write in the blank space the letter of the 
Bible verse which is interpreted. ) 

A. “I, even I, am the Lord; and beside me 
there is no saviour. ... Yea, before 
the day was I am he; and there is none 
that can deliver out of my hand... .” 
(43 :teke 1S) 

B. “For your sake I have sent to Baby- 


lon, and have brought down all their 
nobles... .” (43:14) 


C. “Thus saith the Lord, which maketh a 
way in the sea, and a path in the 
mighty waters; Which bringeth the 
chariot and horse, the army and the 
power; they shall lie down together, 
they shall not rise: they are extinct, 
they are quenched as tow.” (43:16, 17) 

D. “This people have I formed for my- 
self ; they shall shew forth my praise.” 
(43:21) 

EB. “He heweth him down cedars, and 
taketh the cypress and the oak. . 
Then shall it be for a man to burn: 
for he will take thereof and warm him- 
self; yea, he kindleth it, and baketh 
bread ; yea, he maketh a god, and wor- 
shipeth it; he maketh a graven image, 
and falleth down thereto.” (44:14, 15) 


F. “That saith of Cyrus, He is my shep- 
herd, and shall perform all my pleas- 
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ure: even saying to Jerusalem, Thou 
shalt be built; and to the temple, Thy 
foundation shall be laid.” (44:28) 


1.. Verse declares God—Almighty, 
Creator. 
2. Verse shows the folly of idols; 


they are hewn from the same wood 
that also is used for warmth and cook- 
ing. 

oy Verse reminds Israel of God’s 
guidance across the Red Sea. 

4. Verse says Cyrus, the Persian, 
who conquered Babylonia, is an instru- 
ment of God. 

Soo. V erse predicts the fall of the 
Babylonian empire. 

6. Verse voices the belief that Israel 
is God’s Chosen people. 


December 15, 1946 
Read Isaiah 46, 47, 48 


Which Does Isaiah Mean? 


(Check the phrase which gives the 
correct meaning. ) 

1. ‘They bear him upon the shoulder, they 
carry him, and set him in his place, and 
he standeth ; from his place shall he not 
remove: yea one shall cry unto him, 
yet can he not answer, nor save him out 
of his trouble.” (46:7) 

This verse is the prophet’s denuncia- 
tion of: (1) the Ark; (2) the cove-- 
nant; (3) the idols. 

2. “Come down, and sit in the dust, O 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on the 
ground: there is no throne, O daugh- 
ter of the Chaldeans, for thou shall no 
more be called tender and delicate.” 
(47 :1) : 

This verse predicts: (1) the Baby- 
lonian captivity of Israel; (2) the 
downfall of the Babylonian empire ; 
(3) the doom of Isaiah. 

3. “Because I knew that thou art obsti- 
nate, and thy neck is an iron sinew, and 
thy brow brass; I have even from the 
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beginning declared it to thee. . . 
(48:4, 5) 
In this verse God declares: (1) the 
Babylonians don’t worship him; (2) 
the prophets don’t prohesy his will; 
(3) the Jews are a “stiffnecked” 
people and fail him. 


. “Behold I have refined thee, but not 


with silver; I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of affliction.” (48:10) 
In this verse God reveals that his 
chosen ones are brought to him 
through (1) their suffering; (2) 
their exaltation; (3) the example of 
another’s affliction. 


. “And they thirsted not when he led 


them through the deserts: he caused 
the waters to flow out of the rock for 
them: he clave the rock also, and the 
waters gushed out.” (48:21) 

This verse reminds the Israelites of 


December 22, 1946 
Read Isaiah 49, 50, 51, 52 


God’s former providence—(1) when 
they went into Egypt; (2) when 
Moses led them through the wilder- 
ness; (3) when Saul united them 
into a kingdom. 
December 25, 1946 
Read Luke 2 
Israel's Hope Fulfilled! 
The Messiah Is Come! 
Gather your family round. Pause amid 
the day’s festivities. Open 
your Bible— 
and with thanksgiving read aloud—to the 
young and to the old—the Christmas story, 
this story beloved of all we who call our- 
selves “Christians,” followers of Bethle- 
hem’s babe, the Christ-child. 

“And may God impart unto you and 
your family his blessing upon this holy 
reading, both now and in the days to 
come. Amen.” 


Isaiah Refers to What? 


(Put the letter of the correct reference in the proper bracket.) 


) 1. “I will also give thee for a light to the A. Refers to Israel’s history—her 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- Egyptian bondage and the de- 
tion to the end of the earth.” (49:6) feat of her kingdom by Assyria 

) 2. “But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken B. Refers to God’s redemption of 
me, and my Lord hath forgotten me.” Israel 
(49 :14) 

) 3. “Look unto Abraham your father, and C. Refers to the doubt and de- 
unto Sarah that bore you: for I called spair of Israel 
him alone, and blessed him, and increased 
hints (01:2) 

) 4. “Break forth into joy, sing together, ye D. Refers to Israel’s mission 
waste places of Jerusalem: for the Lord 
hath comforted his people, he hath re- 
deemed Jerusalem.” (52:9) 

) 5. “Depart ye, depart ye, go you out from E. Refers to Israel’s covenant 
thence, touch no unclean thing ; go ye out with God through Abraham 
of the midst of her; be ye clean that bear 
the vessels of the Lord.” (52:11) 

) 6. “For thus saith the Lord God, My people F. Refers to preserving and keep- 


went down aforetime into Egypt to so- 
journ there; and the Assyrian oppressed 
them without cause.” (52:4) 
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December 29, 1946 
Read Isaiah 53, 54, 55 


Can You Remember Isaiah’s Words? 


(Put the proper second half of the verse 
with the first half to complete the quote.) 


1. (a) He is despised and rejected of 
men; (b) but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing where to I sent it. 

(la + —b) 

2. (a) Surely he hath borne our griefs ; 
(b) and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon. (2a + —b) 

3. (a) But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities; (b) neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. 

(3a -- —b) 

4. (a) All we like sheep have gone 
astray; (b) and carried our sorrows. 

(4a + —b) 

5. (a) Ho everyone that thirsteth; (b) 

call ye upon him while he is near. 
(a=) 

6. (a) Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found; (b) the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes are we healed. (6a -+- —b) 


(a) Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts: and let him return unto the 
Lord; (b) we have turned everyone 
to his own way. (7a + —b) 
8. (a) For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts; (b) so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts. (8a + —b) 
9. (a) For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth; (b) a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. 
(9aehse—b) 
(a) So shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall not 
return unto me void; (b) come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no 
money ; come ye, buy, and eat. 


(10a + —b) 


N 


10. 
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Answers 
Complete Isaiah’s Message 
1. earth, heavens, tent ; 2. comfort, com- 
fort; 3. pardoned ; 4. way, Lord, desert, 
God; 5. servant, elect. 


Interpret Isaiah’s Words 


1. Verse A; 2. Verse E; 3. Verse C; 

4. Verse F; 5. Verse B; 6. Verse D. 
Which Does Isaiah Mean? 

1. (3)3 2. (2) 33: Ge 
Isaiah Refers to What? 

1. (D); 2., (C) } 3290 ae ee 

(E)+.0.. Ge 


Can You Remember Isaiah’s Words? 


1. (1la+9b) 6. (6a+5b) 
2. (2a+4b) 7. (7a+2b) 
3. (3a-++6b) 8. (8a+3b) 
4. (4a+7b) 9. (9a+8b) 
5. (5a+10b) 10. (10a+-1b) 


—GrorGE FE. SEALE 


| 
“What Do You Know About 
the Book of Acts?” 


Remember? 


How well do you remember the Bible study 
we have covered thus far ? All our work in the 
Old Testament on Israel’s history from Abra- 
ham through Moses is summarized in Stephen’s 
sermon—Acts chapter 7. 


Preface to Bible Reading 


The book of Acts is a history book. It 
is the earliest written history of the Chris-_ 
tian Church. Written about 75 A.D. by 
the author of the Gospel according to Saint 
Luke, it aims to show how the churc 
came into being and how it developed dur 
ing the first thirty to forty years of its life. 
But it is more than a history book! 

The book of Acts is a manual on Mis- 
sions. It is the earliest account of the im 
pact Christianity made on the pagan world. 
It tells of the travels of Peter, Paul, and 
the other apostles as they spread the Gos- 
pel; of the miracles they performed; of 
the message they preached; of the hard- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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News of the Churches 


Kahului Union Church, Mam, reports 
the opening of their Sunday School with 
seventeen teachers hard at work. A home- 
to-home canvass plan was put into opera- 
tion with the Sunday School teachers visit- 
ing the homes of the community and invit- 
ing the children to attend. 

The weekly prayer meetings are being 
held at the homes of the members on 
Thursday evenings. Those in attendance 
give serious consideration to matters of 
concern to their church. After the mem- 
bers have thought through a problem to 
the best of their ability they lay the subject 
before God in prayer. 

The Community Church of Honolulu 
held an informal dedication of its new 
church facilities a few Sundays ago. Writ- 
ing of this event, one who was there said: 
“Tt marked ‘another milestone’ in the 
growth of our church and its service. As 
I listened to Mr. Hung Dau Ching, Mr. 
Hung Wai Ching and our good friend, 
the Reverend Allen Hackett recount the 
history of this project and the church and 
the challenge which they presented to us, 
there surged up in me the same feeling 
of exhilaration I felt one year ago when 
we arrived. We have youth, a unique his- 
tory, a strategic position, and unlimited 
opportunity for Christian fellowship and 
service. Hung Wai Ching fittingly set 
the tone of the dedication when he said, 
Tt isn’t the buildings which make the 
church but the people who are in it.’ The 
new facilities give us far better tools to 
work with, and we are thankful one and 
all that we have them. Now it’s up to us 
to breathe even greater life into them.” 
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At the Lihue Christian Church Ben- 
jamin Montgomery was elected president 
of the Young People’s Club. Sometime 
after the election Ben and the other of- 
ficers were installed in their positions with 
a dinner at Hanamaulu Cafe. 

The Women’s Society of the church has 
conducted an interesting series of meetings 
for parents each Monday night for the 
past few weeks, Dr. Alice Allen and Miss 
June Triplett of the Board of Health 
directing the meetings. 

The Union Church at Lanai City has 
an exceedingly busy program now under 
way. The junior high school young people 
meet every Monday night at 5:30; two 
language classes are conducted, one in 
Japanese and the other in Hawaiian; the 
choir rehearses each Saturday evening; 
there is a book evening for members of 
the church on the second Monday night 
of each month; and an open forum for 
members of the community the third 
Thursday night of each month. All of 
this in addition to the regular schedule of 
activities customary in our churches. Un- 
der the leadership of the Senior Young 
People’s Society a special collection was 
taken for War Victims recently. A check 
for $100 came to the Hawaiian Board 
office. 

The time of the regular Sunday service 
of worship has been changed at the Waza- 
lua Pilgrim Church. Where formerly it 
was held in the evening, it is now held in 
the morning. Response on the part of the 
members has more than justified the shift. 
It is ‘‘standing room only” at Waialua 
these Sundays. 

A closely graded system of textbooks 
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has been introduced in the Sunday School 
and several new teachers added to the 
staff. Nearly six hundred children are 
enrolled in the week-day religious educa- 
tion classes, which are under the direction 
of Rev. Paul Osumi. Mr. Taichi Matsuno 
new directs the choir at the church and if 
plans are completed this new organization 
will soon participate in the worship serv- 
ices. 

Paia Congregational Church on Maui 
announces the inauguration of a Sunday 
morning nursery. Mothers bring their ba- 
bies to the nursery and place them under 
expert care while they, the mothers, go 
to church service. 

The Sunday School teachers were the 
participants in a consecration service re- 
cently. Miss Ethel Saito is the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School. She and 
her co-workers were set apart for the 
service they are rendering in the Sunday 
School. 

The board of the church hit upon a sim- 
ple but interesting advertising medium. 
Through the courtesy of a local firm they 
were able to secure some thousands of 
blotters, on which were the list of the 
services of the church and other pertinent 
information. These have been distributed 
throughout the community with good 
response. 


Miss Louise C. Drew, the new Director 
of Christian Education at Central Union 
Church, arrived by Pan-American Clipper. 
Upon her arrival, she took over the direc- 
tion of the Church School, and began as- 
sisting Mr. Tefft in the leadership of the 
Pilgrim Fellowship and the Tower Club. 

Miss Drew was born in South Berwick, 
Maine, and attended school in Lowell, 
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Massachusetts. She took a_ secretarial 
course at Boston University in the school 
of Practical Arts and Letters, and worked 
for the Lowell Electric Light Corporation 
as a stenographer for four years. She 
graduated from Boston University School 
of Religious Education with the degree 
of B.R.E., and has also taken a half-year 
of graduate work at the Boston School 
of Theology and several courses at the 
University of Chicago, Columbia Univer- 
sity and Union Theological Seminary. 
Miss Drew was secretary at the College 


Avenue Methodist Church at West Somer- — 


ville, Massachusetts, from 1930 to 1936 


while Dr. Lynn J. Radcliffe was pastor. © 


She was then called to the Oak Park 
Methodist Church as secretary and di- 


rector of Christian Education, serving 


there for four years, 1936 to 1940. From 
there she accepted the post of Director of 
Christian Education in the First Methodist 
Church in Duluth, Minnesota. When Dr. 


Radcliffe was called to the First Methodist — 


Church in Oak Park in 1942, he persuaded 


Miss Drew to come back to him and to the — 


Oak Park Church. She has served there 
until the present time. 


Miss Drew is the Chairman of the Di- 


rectors’ Section of the International Coun- 


cil of Religious Education, and has lec- — 


tured at the Garrett Biblical Institute at 


: 


Evanston, Illinois for the past three years. — 
She has also been adviser to the Inter- — 
Church High School Conferences for the 


past five years. 

The arrival of Miss Drew completed 
the staff at Central Union Church. She 
succeeded Mrs. Bessie Rogers Bostwick, 


who resigned in June due to her father’s — 


illness in California. 
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WEEK OF PRAYER FOR JANUARY 


Sunday: God Created Order, Genesis 1: 


1-5, John 1:1-18. 


Monday: Sin Brought Disorder, Isaiah 
1:2-20, I John 1:1-10. 

Tuesday: Christ Proclaims a New Order, 
Matthew 5:1-16, John 3:1-21. 

Wednesday: He Founds a New Commu- 
nity, Acts 2:1-18, 37-47, Ephesians 4: 


1-16. 


Thursday: Made Up of New Men, Acts 
4:1-22, II Corinthians 5 :14-21. 

Friday: He Will Make New Nations, 
Isaiah 2:1-4, Matthew 25:31-46. 


Saturday: 


And Create a New World, 


Isaiah 65:17-25, Revelation 22. 


From Congregational Committee for Christian Democracy 


Rev. Seido Ogawa gave a very clear, 
concise and enlightening report of his 
contacts and work in Pasadena, San Diego 
and Riverside as well as in Los Angeles 
and vicinity. As he is getting a clearer 
view of the needs, he feels much more 
confident in dealing with problems and 
helping with the work of the committee. 
“The Inter-racial Christian Fellowship 
Church” has asked him to serve as as- 
sociate pastor and many other requests 
for his help are being received. Clearly all 
of them cannot be accepted. One line of 
work which at first was not expected is 
the meeting of the urgent need for 
counsel and leadership for local Nisei 
groups. So great is this need that no one 
person can possibly meet it and even an- 
other person, if added to the Southern 
California Conference staff, would have 
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more than he could possibly do. Several 
times Mr. Ogawa has preached in Cau- 
casian Churches besides two visits to Con- 
ference Camps at Pilgrim Pines. Oppor- 
tunities for work with Caucasian Church- 
es and members are wide open but to a 
large extent the pressure of other work 
prevents taking advantage of them. 

The policy of doing everything possible 
to increase membership of Japanese Amer- 
icans in Caucasian groups together with 
their becoming an active part in the group 
life is being continued. At the same time 
it is becoming perfectly clear that before 
evacuees will launch out into new contacts, 
they must have a sense of security and 
freedom which in many cases can only 
be achieved by membership and act‘vities 
in Nisei groups. Careful considera’ 


discussion resulted in the clarification of 
ways in which our policy should be applied 
and the results of this discussion are 
embodied in the attached “Clarification of 
Policy.” The outline of this policy was 
approved by the committee and Mr. Oga- 
wa and Mr. Gillett were requested to 
prepare a summary statement which 


should be sent out to members of the 
Committee, to our Southern California 
ministers and be used wherever helpful 
in the work of the Committee. Comments 
by members of the Committee and others 
are expected and also increased experi- 
ence should result in further clarification 
and modification of this policy. 


A Letter from Dr. Alma Cooke 


To begin from where I last reported 
you: We came to the northern route so 
landed in Shanghai 18 days after leaving 
S. F. My Chinese aviator friend met me 
with a jeep and took me to a boarding 
place conveniently located. There I had 
to wait three days getting my baggage 
through customs, which I finally ac- 
complished without paying duty, after 
much diffiiculty and seeing many persons 
who put the matter through. Then I flew 
up to Peiping, a four hour trip in a C-54 
or C-56, uneventful, with a stop at Tsing- 
tao. I could carry only one suitcase so my 
freight and the rest of my baggage had 
to. come by boat. I arrived July 13, just a 
month from S. F. My freight arrived July 
27th, not bad time, but, ai yai, at such a 
cost! Paid $153.00 freight from S. F. to 
Shanghai and from S. to Tientsin more 
than $400.00 U.S. currency. The cost of 
everything, even of Chinese manufacture, 
is more than the same thing in U. S., so it 
is cheaper to live in America now than in 
China. One can get anything one needs, 
but at what price! There is no lack of 
food in Shanghai, Peiping and where I 
am now in Taiku, Shansi. Only in certain 
provinces in Central China is there fam- 
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ine, and that very dire. So I am not likely 


to lose any of those extra pounds I put on © 


in preparation for China! 

I am, at present, taking charge of the 
Taiku Hospital where Dr. Hemingway 
formerly was, also Leonard Wilbur and 
Vincent Wagner. I shall be here until 
their new doctor comes. They have be- 
tween 70 and 80 patients in their wards. 
Then I shall go to investigate the other 
Shansi Hospital at Fenchow, then back 
to Peiping for a while. Later probably I 
shall be located in Taiku for a year, since 
it is impossible at present to reopen Shan- 
tung hospitals. Both Lintsing and Ten- 
chow are in Communist hands and I can 
find no personnel willing to go down to 
work under Communistic control; they 
would be subject to Communistic control, 
not mine. All young people who can have 
left the cities, 

The first impact with China again has 
a depressing, discouraging effect. The 
breakdown of morals, the scramble for 
money, the destruction, the chaos, make 
one very unhappy, but I know I shall feel 
better as I get adjusted. There is so much 


to be done and only one doctor to do it! 
We need five! 
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Bible Study 


(Continued from Page 16) 


ships they endured; and finally, of the 
martyrdom they suffered. It tells of the 
expansion of Christianity from a handful 
of Jesus’ followers gathered together in an 
obscure corner of the Roman Empire, to 
a Church which had spread, not only to 
Rome, but to all parts of the Empire itself. 
The book of Acts is a “must” on the study 
of missions. But it is more than a hand- 
book on missions! 

The book of Acts is the acts of the 
apostles. It is the story of the greatness 
of Stephen, Peter, Paul, and John. In it 
can be found some of the greatest sermons 
ever preached: Peter at Pentecost (2:14- 
36), Stephen at his defense (7 :1-53), Paul 
at Athens (17:22-31)—to mention only 
three out of a large number. Without this 
book these men would hardly be known as 
flesh and blood men: only indirectly 
through their writings and the Gospels 
could we piece together a jigsaw picture of 
them. But in Acts they live as man. What 
a loss it would be if there were no record 
of the struggle of a Saul becoming Paul 
on the Damascus road! Yes, the book of 
Acts is the story of the mighty acts of the 
apostles. But it is even more than this! 

The book of Acts is about the Holy 
Spirit. It tells how, after Jesus was raised 
from the dead, He returned in the form of 
the Holy Spirit, and gathering his own 
unto himself again, sent them forth as his 
witnesses “‘both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the ut- 
termost part of the earth.” Every word 
spoken, every deed done is a witness to 
the activity of the Holy Spirit in adding 
“to the church such as should be saved.” 
What the apostles did when confronted by 
the Holy Spirit, and what the pagan world 
did in the face of their witness: this is the 
substance of the story told in Acts. 

The book of Acts is important there- 
fore, not because it is interesting history, 
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nor because it gives us insights into mis- 
sionary techniques, not because it tells us 
thrilling stories of great men (although 
these reasons have their place) ; it is im- 
portant because it bears witness to the 
authority and power of the Holy Spirit. 
It was the Holy Spirit that created the 
church then. It is the Holy Spirit that 
creates the church now! 


‘ Study Outline Aid* 


Introduction 


1:1-26 The Risen Jesus and the 
Apostles 
1. The Church in Jerusalem 
2:1-47 The 
Spirit 
3:1-4:31 Acts of Peter and John 
4:32-5:11 The Jerusalem Church 
5:12-6:7 Acts of the Twelve 
6:8-8:3 Acts of Stephen 
2. The Church in Syria and in Asia Minor 
8:4-11:18 Acts of Philip, Paul, 


Outpouring of the 


and Peter 
11:19-30 Rise of the Gentile Ques- 
tion 


12:1-24 The Church and Herod 
12:25-15:39 Acts of Barnabas and 
Saul 
3. The Church in the Roman Empire 
15:40-18:11 Acts of Paul and Silas 
18:12-28:31 Acts of Paul 


The plan of study is the same as in 
months past. On a Sunday afternoon take 
your Bible to a quiet nook, and there read 
for awhile. When you have read the part 
assigned, test yourself to see how you have 
done. Only three or four chapters have 
been assigned for a Sunday. We will 
spend this month and the next on the book 
of Acts, reading fourteen chapters each 
month. 


Note: The questions are designed to 
test a person’s comprehension immediately 
after he has read the material. They are, 


* This outline is taken from The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary, p. 1094. 
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therefore detailed in character. To the 
person who tries to answer them without 
having read the assigned portion, they will 
necessarily appear difficult and obtrude. 


January 5, 1947 
Read Acts 1, 2, 3, 4 


10. 


Which Came First? 
(Check one) 


(a) A treatise on what Jesus did and , 


taught 

(b) The writing of the book of Acts 

(a) Peter’s sermon to the apostles in 
the upper room 

(b) Judas’ death 

(a) Pentecost 

(b) Selection of Matthias to be the 
new disciple 

(a) The gift of speech in many 
tongues 

(b) Peter’s sermon to the men of 
Israel 

(a) Jesus’ ascension to heaven 

(b) The formation of the church 

(a) Peter’s statement: “Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I 
have give I thee.” 

(b) The lame man’s request for alms 

(a) Peter’s healing the lame man in 
the temple 

(b) Peter’s and John’s imprisonment 

(a) Peter’s declaration: “we cannot 
but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.” 

(b) The high priests’ question: “By 
what power or by what name 
have ye done this?” 

(a) The baptism by the Holy Ghost 

(b) The community life of sharing 
among the believers 

(a) The release of Peter and John 

(b) Barnabas’ selling his property 
and giving the money to the 
apostles 


January 12, 1947 
Read Acts 5, 6, 7 


a3 


Which Is Wrong? 
(Check one) 
(a) Ananias had a wife named Sap- 
phira 


(b) They sold a possession 

(c) They gave all the money from 
the sale to Peter 

(a) Ananias lied about his money 

(b) Ananias died 

(c) Sapphira told Peter the truth 
about the money 

(a) The people feared what hap- 
pened and did not dare join the 
church 

(b) Multitudes of believers were 
added 

(c) The apostles wrought many signs 
and the people marvelled 

(a) Many sick and unclean were 
brought to the apostles 

(b) The Sadducees paid little heed to 
the multitudes which came out of 
the cities around Jerusalem 

(c) The apostles were put into the 
common prison 

(a) The angel of the Lord opened 
the prison doors 

(b) The apostles were taken out of 
prison and questioned by the 
high priest and council 

(c) The captain and officers found 
the apostles in the temple teach- 
ing the people 

(a) The high priest reminded them 
that they had been commanded 
not to preach 

(b) Peter answered that they must 
obey God, not man 

(c) The council was satisfied and 
understood this explanation 

(a) Gameliel told the priests to con- 
sider before they touched these 
apostles 

(b) He reminded them of Theudas 
and Judas who had gathered fol- 
lowings which were now dis- 
persed 

(c) He therefore advised strict pun- 
ishment of the believers in Jesus 
Christ in order to disperse them. 


8. (a) There was dissatisfaction in the 


church over duties neglected by 
the twelve 
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(b) The disciples requested help with 
the work in order that they might 
give full time to their ministry of 
prayer and preaching 

(c) Stephen was not one of the seven 
ordained to assist the disciples. 


(a) Stephen was arrested when he 
preached with great wisdom out 
of his great faith 

(b) Stephen reviewed the history of 
God in the life of Israel as he 
preaches in his defense 

(c) The high priest was converted 
because Stephen’s face shone as 
an angel’s 

(a) Stephen looked steadfastly unto 
the heavens whence he saw the 
glory of God and Jesus sitting at 
His right hand 

(b) The witnesses to Stephen’s ston- 
ing laid their clothes at the feet 
of the young man, John Mark 

(c) Stephen was stoned to death— 
the first Christian martyr 


January 19, 1947 
Read Acts 8, 9, 10 


Who Was It? 
(Write in the names) 


He consented unto Stephen’s death 
and led the persecution of the Chris- 
easier Pee SALOM IS cee ake 
He was the first apostle to leave the 
company in Jerusalem. He preached 
in Samaria and converted a sorcerer. 
He read from the Scriptures in Isaiah 
and puzzled over them. He ques- 
tioned Philip about their meaning, 
then was converted and baptized. 

He journeyed from Jerusalem to 
Damascus and lost his sight. 

He was afraid when God commanded 
him to go unto Saul of Tarsus. He 
obeyed, and called Saul, “Brother,” 
then baptised this new convert, a 
chosenyvessel of God, sseudes.--t_n. 
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He increased in strength ; confounded 
the Jews at Damascus. Then he es- 
caped death by being let down a wall 
in avbasket! 907 00 eet ro” ae euseeee one 


He took Saul to the apostles in Jeru- 
salem because they were all afraid to 
receive Saul. He told the apostles of 
Saul’s vision and of Saul’s bold 
preaching ini Damascuss) see 


She was a disciple full of good works 
who lived at Joppa. She was mourned 
as dead, but Peter commanded her to 
STiSCr i a) Wet ds ese 


He prayed on a housetop in Joppa. 
He saw a vision of animals which he 
was told to eat. He rejected them in 
accordance with the law. Then he 
understood his vision to be a com- 
mand to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles, the uncircumcised—to all 
PeOpied: Swe ey kts ee, 


He lived in Caesarea. He had a vi- 
sion of an angel of God which told 
him God had heard his prayers. He 
sent for a disciple to come and preach 
to him. He and his household, though 
they were Gentiles, received the Holy 
Ghost and were baptised. .................... 


January 26, 1947 
Read Acts 11, 12, 13, 14 


Which Describes Which? 
(Put correct number in parentheses) 


) Disciples 1. released from prison 
by an angel 
) James 2. also called Paul 
3 


Jeter . accompanied Saul and 
Barnabas 
) Herod 4. were sent relief in time 
of famine 
) Saul 5. killed by Herod 
) John 6. missionary who worked 
Mark with Paul 
eral 7. envied and © expelled 


Paul and Barnabas 
) Barnabas 8. killed by an angel for 
denying God glory 
) Judaean 9. first called Christians 
brethren at Antioch 


\o 
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AMERICAN FACTORS (PHIL.), INC. 


“AMERICAN FACTORS, LMI 
AND HAWAII 


American Factors, Limited and Hawaii have run parallel courses for nearly 100 years. The 
firm has served the community well as merchandiser, as a general insurance agent, and 


also as an agency for producers of both sugar and pineapple. 


FOUNDEDIN 1849 


A similar pattern in merchandising is unfolding far to the west of Hawaii. Starting with the 
restoration of the Philippines, and prior to the establishment of the Republic, there has been, 


and there will continue to be, a comparable relationship between... 


AND THE PHILIPPINES 
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( ) Antioch 10. stoned at Lystra 
Jews 
Answers to Tests 
Which came first ? 
jE Fy Na en TE eee 
Gulp eres oa D)is.0.(4) 5 102( a). 
Which is wrong? 
Tele eens) > 4: (by); 5. (b)5 
Gu CHa cece cys 9.4 (c)5:102(b). 
Who was it? 
1. Saul; 2. Philip ; 3. Ethiopian eunuch ; 
4. Saul; 5. Ananias; 6. Saul; 8. Barna- 
bas; 8. Dorcas; 9. Simon Peter; 10. 
Cornelius, the centurion. 
Which describes which ? 
(9) Disciples; (5) James; (1) Peter; 
(8) Herod; (2) Saul; (3) John Mark; 
(10) Paul; (6) Barnabas; (4) Judaean 
brethren; (7) Antioch Jews. 
—Grorck E. SEALE 


Christian Education 


(Continued from Page 9) 


for ordinary flocks which pastured on the 
barren sheep-ground beyond Bethlehem, 
but lay close to the town, on the road to 
Jerusalem. A passage in the Mishnah 
leads to the conclusion that the flocks, 
which pastured there, were destined for 
Temple-sacrifices, and, accordingly, that 
the shepherds, who watched over them, 
were not ordinary shepherds. The latter 
were under the ban of Rabbinism, on ac- 
count of their necessary isolation from 
religious ordinances, and their manner of 
life, which rendered strict legal observance 
unlikely, if not absolutely impossible. The 
same Mishnic passage also leads us to 
infer, that these flocks lay out all the year 
round, since they are spoken of as in the 
fields thirty days before the Passover— 
that is, in the month of February, when 
in Palestine the average rainfall is nearly 
greatest. Thus, Jewish tradition in some 
dim manner apprehended the first revela- 
tion of the Messiah from that Migdal 
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Eder, where shepherds watched the 
Temple-flocks all the year round. Of the 
deep symbolic significance of such a co- 
incidence, it is needless to speak. 

“It was, then, on that wintry night that 
shepherds watched the flocks destined for 
sacrificial services, in the very place con- 
secrated by tradition as that where the 
Messiah was to be first revealed. Of a 
sudden came the long-delayed, unthought- 
of announcement. Heaven and earth 
seemed to mingle, as suddenly an Angel 
stood before their dazzled eyes, while the 
outstreaming glory of the Lord seemed 
to enwrap them, as in a mantle of light. 
Surprise, awe, fear would be hushed into 
calm and expectancy, as from the Angel 
they heard, that what they saw boded not 
judgment, but ushered in to waiting Israel 
the great joy of those good tidings which 
he brought: that the long-promised Sav- 
iour, Messiah, Lord, was born in the 
City of David, and that they themselves 
might go and see, and recognize Him by 
the humbleness of the circumstances sur- 
rounding His Nativity. 

“Tt was, as if attendant angles had only 
waited for the signal. As, when the sacri- 
fice was laid on the altar, the Temple- 
music burst forth in three sections, each 
marked by the blast of the priests’ silver 
trumpets, so, when the Herald-Angel has 
spoken, a multitude of heaven’s host stood 
forth to hymn the good tidings he had 
brought. What they sang was but the 
reflex of what had been announced. It 
told in the language of praise the charac- 
ter, the meaning, the result, of what had 
taken place. Heaven took up the strain 
of ‘glory’; earth echoed it aS" peace: ; it 
fell on the ears of men as ‘good pleasure’: 


Glory to God in the highest— 
And upon earth peace— 
Among men of good pleasure! 


Only once before had the words of Angels’ 
hymn fallen upon mortal’s ears, when, to 
Isaiah’s rapt vision, Heaven’s high Temple 
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had opened, and the glory of Jehovah 
swept its courts, almost breaking down the 
trembling posts that bore its boundary 
gates. Now the same glory enwrapt the 
shepherds on Bethlehem’s plains. Then 
the Angel’s hymn had heralded the an- 
nouncement of the Kingdom coming ; now 
that of the King come. Then it had been 
a hymn of prophetic anticipation; now 
that of Evangelic fulfillment. 


“The hymn had ceased; the light faded 
out of the sky; and the shepherds were 
alone. But the Angelic message remained 
with them; and the sign, which was to 
guide them to the Infant Christ, lighted 
their rapid way up the terraced height 
to where, at the entering of Bethlehem, 
the lamp swinging over the hostelry di- 
rected them to the strangers of the house 
of David, who had come from Nazareth. 
Though it seems as if, in the hour of her 
utmost need, the Virgin-Mother had not 
been ministered to by loving hands, yet 
what had happened in the stable must soon 
have become known. Perhaps friendly 
women were still passing to and fro on 
errands of mercy, when the shepherds 
reached the stable. There they found, per- 
haps not what they had expected, but as 
they had been told. The holy group con- 
sisted only of the humble Virgin-Mother, 
the lowly carpenter of Nazareth, and the 
Babe laid in the manger. What further 
passed we know not, save that, having 
seen it for themselves, the shepherds told 
what had been spoken to them about this 
Child, to all around—in the stable, in the 
fields, probably also in the Temple, to 
which they would bring their flocks, there- 
by preparing the minds of a Simeon, of 


Take a Tip from Your 
Servel 


Serve in Silence 


HONOLULU GAS CO. 


an Anna, and of all them that looked for 
salvation in Israel. 


“And now the hush of wondering ex- 
pectancy fell once more on all who heard 
what was told by the shepherds—this time 
not only in the hill-county of Judea, but 
within the wider circle that embraced 
Bethlehem and the Holy City. And yet 
it seemed all so sudden, so strange. That 
on such a slender thread as the feeble 
throb of an Infant-life, the salvation of 
the world should hang—and no special 


care over its safety, no better shelter be 


provided it than a stable, no other cradle 
than a manger! And still it is ever so. On 
what slender thread has the continued life 
of the Church often seemed to hang; on 
what feeble throbbing that of every child 
of God—with no visible outward means 
to ward off danger, no home of comfort, 
no rest of ease.” 

So Dr. Edersheim comments on the 
coming of Jesus. The spirit of his inter- 
pretation may very well be the spirit of 
the Luke Christmas story as we tell it 
again this year. 


Speaking and Hearing 


(Continued from Page 4) 


to the life men must have. ‘Come unto me — 


all ye that are heavy laden’’—the invitation 
is certainly addressed to those who are 
living in the world now. “Nothing can 
separate us from the life that is in Christ 
Jesus’”—the promise of the very life men 


need. “He that heareth these words and ~ 
doeth them’’—the guidance for living each ~ 


day is there as well. The Bible is the 
record of God speaking to men, speaking 
to them whenever they needed words of 


correction or direction. And through its — 


pages God speaks now. 


Finally there is the church. We have — 


written much about it and have questioned 
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its ability to perform its task in our day. 
But having levied our criticism we can be 
positive at one point. Wherever there is 
a church where the scripture is read, 
where the hymns of the ages are sung, 
where there is time for prayer, and where 
the sacraments are celebrated in God’s 
name, there may God’s voice be heard. 
So that because this is so none in our 
land may say that they cannot hear God 
because the churches are not doing their 
job. All churches meet these minimum es- 
sentials, many add other means of grace. 
But there are enough, for through them 
God speaks to the waiting, listening spirit. 


*x* * * 


The Word and the power to hear are 
both God’s gifts. God waits with them; 
nay! He holds them out to men. But He 
cannot, for He would not transgress the 
freedom He has given, force them on 
men. Men themselves must turn, prepared 
to receive those gifts. After all, the man 
out beyond his depth in the ocean who 
shouts for help, does not turn and swim 
away as his rescuer comes toward him. 
Likewise, if man would hear, he must in 
humility depend upon God, must acknowl- 
edge in all sincerity that his efforts to find 
life have failed, and must listen with all 
the power of his spirit to God’s Word. 
There is no reason to suppose that a man 
who knows what he wants to hear will 
catch even the faintest whisper of God’s 
voice. But the man who approaches God 
sure that unless God speaks there is no 
guidance or leading anywhere for him 
will hear ringing vibrantly and clearly the 
Word he needs. 


Ouality and Service 


Always Maintained 
METROPOLITAN MARKETS 


Young Laundry & 
Dry Cleaning Co., Ltd. 


* 


184 S. King St. - Phone 6036 
879 Kapiolani Blvd. - Phone 4538 


SENTING 


HAWAIT] 
* 
INTER-ISLAND 


Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. 
Fort and Merchant Streets 
HaOmuNs Of Le USL -U 


LOOK OUT FOR KIDS 


Teach your own children the rules of safety, 
both when riding on “bikes” or at play. 

Teach them to obey all traffic regulations, 
such as: Red and green lights; one way 
streets: stop signs and other signals. 

Teach them to ride in a straight line and 
not to weave in and out of traffic. 

Teach them to look out for cars at cross- 
ings, or parked cars that may open their 
doors, and for cars that are pulling into 
traffic. 

Teach them not to “hitch hike” and the 
dangers of “hooking” a ride. 

Teach them not to carry another person 
with them on their bike. 

Teach them to keep their bike in good 
condition always. 


* 


Insurance Department 


C. BREWER 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
P. O. Box 3470 Honolulu, T. H. 
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COMPLETE 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


Fire + Marine + Casualty 
Automobile + Life 
THE HOME 

ANCE CO OF HAWAII, LY. 


WOSEE INSURAICE BLDG 129 SO. KING SF. 


Good Neighbors 


FOR NEARLY A 
CENTURY 


In this busy wartime you will find 
an extra convenience in our 
COMPLETE BANKING 
FACILITIES. 


20 locations to serve our 


“good neighbors” 


BISHOP NATIONAL 


BANK OF HAWAII 
AT HONOLULU 


WE HAVE RETURNED 
to the 
WATERFRONT 


City Transfer Co., Ltd. 


Corner QUEEN and FORT 


Phone 1281 
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Quarterly Meeting of 
The Woman's Board 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the Woman’s Board constitution and re- 
port as to whether or not any changes need 
to be made. 

The regular offering was received. Mrs. 
Pratt presented Mrs. Hackett, the speaker 
of the afternoon, who took us all with her, 
in spirit, as she told how the Woman’s 
Board came, saw, conquered and was con- 
quered at the Grinnell, Iowa, General 
Meeting this last summer. She carried us 
with her, describing the long trip by boat 
and car from Oahu to Iowa, as the way 
led across the sea, then among canyons, 
across desert land, over high mountains to 
green, level plains in the center of our 
country. She saw many kinds of churches 
from the extreme of cathedral-like Gothic 
churches of the large cities, to the little 
white frame one-room churches of rural 
small towns. At Grinnell, with the 2,000 
people attending the meetings, she saw 
that we are an integral part of an inclu- 
sive fellowship, embracing all races from 
all parts of our land, as well as a world- 
fellowship trying to replace and restore 
churches all over the world which are re- 
suming their work after the ravages of 
war. The Woman’s Board conquered, too, 
as our delegate presented a lei from the 
Kaneohe Missionary Unit to the presiding 
officer of the program-meeting when the 
slides from our 75th anniversary were 
shown. As a gesture of thanks from this 
group, a book was sent to Mrs. Pratt, with 
signatures of the presidents of the state 
Congregational Women’s organizations. 
Mrs. Hackett presented this gift to our 
President. In conclusion, our delegate 
said the Woman’s Board was conquered 
by the challenge presented to the Christian 
Church, bringing the Gospel of Christ to 
churches of our country and throughout 
the world. ; 

Concluding the meeting, the hymn 
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“More Love to Thee” was sung and the 
Rev. Mr. Goto pronounced the benedic- 
tion. Dainty refreshments were served in 
the lobby of the church and a social period 
was enjoyed by all those present. 


Respectfully submitted, 


fi : 
\ ae H. STRUVE The only bank in Hawaii with this 
Recording Secretary protection is 


AMERICAN SECURITY BANK 
King and Nuuanu Sts. Honolulu, T. H. 


IN MEMORIAM 


We remember Marian Sargent. For fourteen 
years she moved among us in friendliness and 
helpfulness. 

We remember with gratitude her cheerful 
self-forgetting service in every parish of our 
Association. 

We remember with love the way in which she 
met each one of us,—each woman in all the 
Woman’s Board groups, with attention to our 


a 


private needs and to the problems of our several _ SQ 
branches. , Ie’ h . ete a 
We remember with pride the many projects ts wort going back tor a 


she started and carried on successfuly as she second helping! That’s why 
put her whole strength into furthering the work 


9 ° 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions. Love 5 Crispy Crackers ek a 
As the Executive Committee, we remember Saving grace:in every house- 


with tenderness her monthly reports and her : ‘ 
thoughtful self-effacing participation in all our hold. They are also ideal 


discussions. with. cheese, or condiments, 
We remember with joy her faith and the for unexpected guests. 

daily witness to her belief that all life is one, s exp 8 

here and hereafter. aw f a | 


With affection and pride we add her name to 
the long roll of noble women who, during seven- 
ty-five chee: have served their Master through 
the agency of the Woman’s Board and are now ; 
in His presence where there is fullness of joy CRISPY CRACKERS 
forevermore. 

To her mother and sisters, we would send, 
with our sympathy, this sincere appreciation of 
her worth. 

October 17, 1946. 
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An Announcement of Interest 


The Woman’s Board of Missions for 
the Pacific Islands wishes to inform you 
of Miss Frances Eastman’s appointment 
as its Field Secretary, on a part-time 


JUST AS YOU WISH! 


Many families are impressed 

by our thoughtful service basis, beginning November 1, 1946. 

WILLIAMS MORTUARY, LTD. 
“Chapel of the Chimes” 
PHONES 3524 OR 79589 


As Miss Eastman visits the outside is- 
lands, she will be organizing new branches, 


presenting study material, promoting au- 
dio-visual material, and encouraging in- 
terest in Friendly Service projects. There 
will be other services that she will render 
46 years as she becomes better acquainted with our 
of Service aks 
We feel sure that our groups, new and 


ays old, will gain much under this new plan. 
to the people of Hawaii pe P 


with widely diversified 


lines of merchandise 
The ashman was raising a can of ashes 


above his head to dump the contents into 
his cart, when the bottom of the can came 
* out. Ethel saw it and ran in to tell her 
mother. 


“T hope you didn’t listen to what he 
The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd. said,” the mother remarked. 


SURE ands Dishoppacecy, “He didn’t say a word to me,” replied 


Honolulu, T. H. the little girl, “he just walked right off 
beside his cart talking to God.” 


We Are All Working Men and Women 


Workers of every kind, bankers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clerks, stenographers, 
and those who do hard ‘‘unskilled’’ labor, are valuable customers of this Bank, and 
everyone finds the kind of banking service he requires for his own special need. 


ee 


BRANCHES LOCATED AT—Mokapu, Waikiki, Kaimuki, Waipahu, Waialua and Pearl Harbor, Oahu; Lihue and Kapaa, 
Kauai; Wailuku, Lahaina and Paia, Maui; Hilo, Honokaa, Kohala, Kealakekua and Pahala, Hawaii. 
COLLECTION OFFICES—Aiea. Ewa and Wahiawa. Oahu; Hana, Maui; Kaunakakai and Maunaloa, Molokai. 
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Pilgrim Press 


3oston, Mass., September 10, 1946. 

Rev. George M. Gibson; D. D. of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has reached Boston to as- 
sume on October 1, the post of General 
Secretary of the Pilgrim Press Division 
of the Congregational Christian Board of 
Home Missions, with headquarters at 14 
3eacon Street, Boston. 

No formalist in religion, Dr. Gibson 
has an interdenominational background. 
He was born the son of a Methodist 
preacher in Macon, Missouri, 50 years 
ago, and spent his boyhood in Methodist 
parsonages throughout Missouri and 
Texas. He was educated at Southwestern 
University and Southwestern Methodist 
University with graduate work at Colum- 
bia University. He was ordained in 1927 
and called to the Trinity Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, where he served 
until 1930. He then went to the Congrega- 
tional Church of Webster Groves, 
Missouri. In 1938 he became minister of 
the United Church of Hyde Park (Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian). He was 
professor of Homiletics for a time in the 
Presbyterian Seminary. 

His education interrupted by World 
War I, Dr. Gibson served both at home 
and overseas as an officer in the U. S. 
Army Infantry. After the war he was 
engaged for a time in newspaper work and 
advertising before finishing his theological 
training. 

Dr. Gibson’s activities on both national 
and state committees and boards include 
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PIGGLY 


Do your shopping for Better Foods . 
and Vegetables . 


1409 So. Beretania St. 
Waialae and 10th Aves. 
2018 Kakakaua Ave. 
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ay Ee OU ViSTRED 
OUReR ETAL DEP aE 
VWecuieaiINed HELR NEW 


LOCATION AT 


Dependable 


Trust Service 
for 


All Hawaii 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 
. Quality Meats . 
. at Piggly Wiggly Stores. There is one located in your neighborhood. 


2456 Kalakaua Ave. 
Nuuanu and Pauoa Rd. 
1250 Punchbowl St. 


WESTERN STATES GROCERY HAWAII, LTD. 


Owners and Operators 


. Island and Mainland Fresh Fruits 


Waialae Ave. and Church St. 
1869 No. King St. 
Wahiawa, Oahu 
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both Congregational and Presbyterian 
Lauhala Purses denominations. He is author of “Story of 
the Christian Year” and frequently con- 
tributes to the Religious Press. “I look 
Jewelry Items to the Pilgrim Press to tell the story and 
carry the mission of our whole Christian 
fellowship,” says Dr. Gibson. “It is more 
Vw? NSP ) than a denominational supply house. It 
Nictacif YY 1G} lS is a pulpit of the printed word through 
ge alt Shits which the church in all its varied life will 


speak to the world.” 


Carved Hawaiian Trays 


Strickland Gillilan, the lecturer, was 
about to deliver a lecture in a small West- 
ern town. He asked the chairman whether 
he might have a small pitcher of ice-water 
on the platform table. 

“To drink, sir?’ asked the chairman. 

“No,” answered Gillilan, “I do a high- 
diving act.” 


Headquarters for 


Technical Books 
67 S. KING ST. PHONE 6067 


Some other books in stock are: The 
Best Loved Poems of the American Peo- 
ple by Hazel Felleman at $1.98, Joseph 
the Provider by Thomas Mann at $3.00, 
Return to Christianity by Nels Ferre at 
$1.00, Devotions for Youth by Clark P. 
Gilbert at $1.75, You, Your Children and 
DO YOUR PART— War by Baruch at $2.00, Three Meanings 


by Fosdick at $2.50. 
BUY BONDS! 


CITY MILL CO LTD The Book Rooms also have in stock 
"7 . special church bulletins and offering en- 
LUMBER DEALERS velopes for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Honolulu Phone 6081 Suggestion is made that all orders be 
placed as soon as possible. 


To Win is to Serve! 


Buy United States Savings Bonds 
and Stamps 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., Ltd. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Dillingham Transportation Building 
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HOME BUILDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1852 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME 
Our Home Building Department is completely staffed and ready to advise 


and assist you in building your own home as soon as necessary materials 
become available. We will help you with your planning, financing and final 
construction. 


Call Our 


HOME BUILDING 
DEPARTMENT 


177 South King Street 
TELEPHONE 1261 
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10 SEE A DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE NEW 


Westinghouse 
andletia 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 
& 


* * * 


REM he 4 
NEW! SEALED- IN-STEEL TRANSMISSION — GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS: 


Come in today! See the amazing LAUNDROMAT—the truly automatic 
washer you have waited for! 


ae. Pee Pee en 


See how the sloping front makes it easier to load and unload . . . how 

its exclusive, patented washing action gets all your washables, from work 

clothes to rayons, sparkling clean, safely, gently. Watch how it spins the 

clothes practically dry, without creases or wringer wrinkles. 

See, too. how easy the LAUNDROMAT is to install — it can be placed 

anywhere. 

In short, find out for yourself how the LAUNDROMAT gives you more 
. . in usability, performance and economical operation . . . in effortless 

washday enjoyment! Come in today! 
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You are invited to place your order now. 
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